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LITERATURE OF EUROPE 



IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

BISTORT or ANCnilT UTERATURE IN EUROPB FROM 1000 TO 1050. 



Section I. 

Oediiie of Bieroly Philological, especially Gieek, 
Leainixig. — CasauboiL — VLnr. — Eaitions of 
Greek and Latin Claasica. — Critical Writingi.— 
Latin Style. — Scioppins.— Vosaiua. — SuccessiTe 
Penoda of Modem Latiniats. 

1. In every period of literary history, if 
ijggriAng or ^® should listen to the com- 
tte i7ih een- plaints of Contemporary wri- 
jytoypwi- ^rg^ 3]i learning and science 

have been verging towards ex- 
tinction. None remain of the mighty ; the 
race of giants is no more ; the lights that 
have been extinguished bum in no other 
hands ; we luive fallen on evil days, when 
letters are no longer in honour with the 
world, nor are they oiltivated by those who 
deserve to be honoured. Such are the lam- 
entations of many throughout the whole 
sixteenth century ; and with such do Sca- 
liffer and Casaubon greet that which open- 
ed upon them. Yet the first part of the 
seventeenth century may be reckoned em- 
inently the learned age ; rather, however, 
in a more critical and exact erudition with 
respect to historical fact, thim in what is 
strictly called philology, as to which we 
cannot, on the whole, rank this so high as 
the precedin^^ period. Neither Italy nor 
Germany mamtained its reputation, which, 
as it has been already mentioned, had be- 
gun to wane towards the close of the six- 
teenth century. The same causes were 
at work, the same preference of studies 
very foreign to polite letters, metaphysi- 
cal philosophy, dogmatic theolo^, patris- 
tic or mediaeval ecclesitotical history, or, 
in some countries, the physical sciences, 
which were rapidly gaimng ground. And 
to these we must add a prevalence of bad 
taste, even among those who had some 



inretensions to be reckoned scholars. lap- 
sius had set an example of abandoninff 
the purest models ; and his followers had 
less sense and taste than himself. They 
sought obsolete terms from Pacuvius and 
Plautus ; they affected pointed sentences, 
and a studied conciseness of period, which 
made their style altogether dry and je- 
june.* The universities, and even the 
gymnasia or schools of Crermany, grew 
negligent of all the beauties of lauoguage. 
Latin itself was acquired in a slovenly 
manner, by the help of modem books, 
which spared the pains of acquiring any 
subsidiary knowleoge of antic^uity. And 
this neglect of the ancient writers in edu- 
cation caused even eminent scholars to 
write ill, as we perceive in the supple- 
ments of Freinshemius to Curtius and 
Livy.t 

2. A sufficient evidence of this is found 
in the vast popularity which the po^Biariif 
writings of Comenius acquired in or coom- 
Germany. This author, a man ■*'* 
of much industry, some ingenuity, and 
little judgment, made himseUT a colossal 
reputation by his Orbis Sensuahum PictuSy 
and still more by his Janua Linguarum 
Reserata, the latter published in 1031. 
This contains, in 100 chq>ters subdivided 
into 1000 paragraphs, more than 9300 
Latin words, exclusive, of course, of such 
as recur. The origiiMty of its method 
consists in weaving all useful words into 
a series of paragraphs, so that they may 
be learned in a short time, without the te- 
diousness of a nomenclature. It was alsp 
intended to blend a knowledge of things 

* Biogr. UnlTn nt GrsTioa. Eichkoro, iii., 1* 
320. 
t Eichkom, 326. 
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with one of words.* The Ortns Sensuali- 
um Pictus has the same end. This is what 
has since been so continually attempted in 
books of education, that some may be 
surprised to hear of its originality. No 
one, however, before Comcnius seems to 
have thought of this method. It must, 
unquestionably, have appeared to facilitate 
the early acquirement of knowledge in a 
very great degree ; and, even with refer- 
ence to language, if a compendious mode 
of getting at Latin words were the object, 
the works of Comenius would answer the 
purpose beyond those of any classical au- 
thor. In a country where Latin was a 
living and spoken tongue, as was in some 
measure the case with Germany, no great 
strictness in excluding barbarous phrases 
is either practicable or expedient. But, 
according to the received principles of 
philological literature, they are such books 
as every teacher would keep out of the 
hands of his pupils. They were, never- 
theless, reprinted and translated in many 
countries ; and obtained a general recep- 
tion, especially in the German empire, and 
similarly circumstanced kingdoms.f 

3. The Greek language, meantime, was 
Decune thought unnecessary, and few, com- 
oT Greek paratively speaking, continued to 
^■■^°'- prosecute its study. In Italy it 
can merely be said that there were still 
professors of it in the universities; but 
no one Hellenist distinguishes this centu- 
ry. Most of those who published editions 
of Greek authors in Germany, and they 
were far from numerous, had been formed 
in the last age. The decline was progress- 
ive ; few scholars remained after 1620, and 
a long blank ensued, until Fabncius and 
Kuster restored the study of Greek near 
the end of the century. Even in France 
and Holland, where many were abundantly 
learned, and some, as we shall see, accom- 
plished philologers, the Greek language 
seems to have been either less regard^, 

♦ Biogr. Unir. 

t Bailiet, Critiques Granmuuriens, part of the 
Jugemeni des S^rans (whom I cite by the num- 
ber or paragraph, on account of the different edi- 
tions). No. 634, quotes Lancelot's remark on the 
Janua Linguarum, that it requires a better memory 
than most boys possess to master it, and that, com- 
monly, the first part is forgotten before the last is 
learned. It excites disgust in the scholar, because 
he is always in a new country, every chapter being 
filled with words he has not seen before ; and the 
successive parts of the book have no connexion 
with one another. 

Morhof, though he would absolutely banish the 
Janua Lmguarum from all schools where good La- 
tinitT is reouired, seems to think rather better of 
the Orbis sensualium Pictus, as in itself a happy 
idea, though the delineations are indifferent, and the 
whole not so well arranfed w it might be.— Puly- 
histor, hb. ii., c 4. 



or, at least, less promoted by eminent 
scholars than in the preceding century.* 
4. Casaubon now stood on Uie pinnacle 

of critical renown. His Persius ^ 

in 1605, and his Polybius in 1609, *^ 

were testimonies to his continued industiy 
in this province.f But with Uiis latter edi- 
tion the philological labours of Casaobon 
came to an end. In 1610 he accepted the 
invitation of James L, who bestowed upon 
him, though a layman, a prebend in. the 
church of Canterbury, and, as some, per- 
haps erroneously, have said, another in 
that of Westminster.^ He died in Eng- 
land within four years after, having con- 
sumed the intermediate time in the de- 
fence of his royal patron against the Jes- 
uits, and in writing Animadversions on the 
Annals of Baronius ; works ill suited to 
his peculiar talent, and in the latter of 
which he is said to have had but little suc- 
cess. He laments, in his epistles, the 
want of leisure for completing his laboun 
on Polybius ; the king had no taste but for 
theology, and he found no libraiy in which 
he could pursue his studies.^ '* I gave up," 

* Scaliger, even in 1602, says: Quis hodieneedt 
Grmch ? scd quis est doctus Grscd ? Non dutiito 
esse aliquot, sed ^ucos, et quos non novi ne de 
nomine quidem. Te unum nori et memoriB avo- 
rum et nostri s»culi Gr»ce doctissimum, qui unii 
in Grecis prsstiterie, qua) post renataa apnd noi 
bonas literas oranes nunouam prsstsre poinisaent. 
He goes on to speak of nimself as standing next 
to Casaubon, an<I the only competent judge of the 
extent of his learning ; <}ui de prcstantia doctrioB 
tu89 certo judicaro possit, ego aut unicus sum, ant 
qui csteros hac in re magno interralio vinco. — ScaL, 
Epist. 72. 

t The translation that Cssaubon has here mm 
of Polybius has generally passed for ezceuenk, 
thouffh some have thought him a better scbdar in 
Greek than in Latin, and consequently not always 
able to render the sense as well as he conceired it 
— Baillet, n. 002. Srhweighauser praises the an- 
notations, but not without the criticism for which 
a later editor generally finds room in an earlier. 
Reiske, he says, had pointed out many errors. 

t The latter is contradicted by Beloe, Anecdotes 
of Literature, vol. v., p. 126, on the authority of La 
Neve's Fasti Ecclesiv Anglicans. 

^ Jacent curae Polybianc, et fortasso fstemum ia- 
cebunt, neque onim satis commodus sd ilia studia 
ebt locus.— Epist. 705. Plura addercm, nisi omni 
librorum prssidio meorum deficcrer. Quare etiam 
de commentariis Polybianis noli meminisse, quando 
rationes priorum meorum studiorum hoc iter mii> 
Hc^ conturbaTit, ut viz sine suspirio ejus incepti 
possim meminisse, quod tot vigiliis mini constitit. 
Sed ncque adest mea bibliotheca, neque ea studia 
multum sunt ad gustum illius, cujus solius, quam- 
diu hie sum futurus, habenda mihi ratio.— Ep. 704 
(Feb., 161 1 ). Rex optimus atque cwtSwraros rebtts 
theologicia ita delectaiur, ut alus curis literariis non 
multum opere impcndat— Ep. 872. Ego quid hie 
agam, si cupis scire, hoc unum respondcbo, omnia 
priora studia mea funditus interiisse. Nam mazi- 
raus rex et liberalissimusunico genere literamm lie 
capitur, ut suom et auomm ingeoia in illo detinetl. 
— Ep.753. 
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lie says, ''at last, with great sorrow, my 
commentary on Polybius, to which I had 
deTOted 80 much time, but the good king 
must be obeyed. '^ Casaubon was the last 
of the great scholars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Joseph Scaliger, who, especially in 
his recorded conversation, was very spa- 
huff of praise, says expressly, ^ Casaubon 
is the most learned man now hving.*' It 
is not impossible that he meant to except 
himself, which would by no means be un- 
just, if we take in the whole range of er- 
udition ; but in the exactly critical knowl- 
edge of the Greek language, Casaubon had 
not even a rival in Scaliger. 

5. A long period ensued, during which no 
Vifcrd* veiy considerable progress was 
iiMimmiM. made in Greek hterature. Few 
books occur before the year 1650 which 
have obtained a durable reputation. The 
best known, and, as I conceive, by far the 
best of a grammatical nature, is that of 
Viger de Idiotismis praecipuis Graecae Lin- 
guae, which Hoogevcen and Zeunius suc- 
cessively enlarged in the last century. 
Viger was a Jesuit of Rouen, and the first 
edition was in 1632. It contains, even 
as it came from the author, many valu- 
able criticisms, and its usefulness to a 
Greek scholar is acknowledged. But, in 
order to determine the place of Viger 
among grammarians, we stiould ascertain, 
by comparison with preceding works, es- 
pecially the Thesaurus of Stephens, for 
now much he is indebted to their labours. 
He would probably, after all deductions, 
appear to merit great praise. His ar- 
rangement is more clear, and his knowl- 
edge of syntax more comprehensive, than 
that of Caninius or any other earlier wri- 
ter ; but his notions are not unfrequently 
imperfect or erroneous, as the succeeding 
editors havo pointed out. In common 
with many of the older grammarians, he 
fancied a difference of sense between the 
two aorists, wherein even Zeunius has 
followed him.f 

6. In a much lower rank we may, per- 
haps, next place Weller, author of 
a Greek grammar, published in 
1038, of which its later editor, 

Fischer, says that it has always stood in 
high repute as a schoolbook, and been fre- 

* Dec«ni gemens a Polybiano commeDtario, 
qoem tot laborikras concinnaTeram ; sed regi optimo 
parmdam erat— Ep. 854 , Feb., 1613. 

t An i^ier treatise on Greek particles bf De- 
Tarioa, a Greek of the looian Islands, might have 
been mentioned in a former place. It was repub- 
lished by Reosmann, who calls Devahus homo olim 
hand ignobiiis, at faiodie pane neglectus. He is 
tboogfat too sabtle in grammar, but seems to have 
been an ezceUent scholar. 1 do not perceive that 
Yi|sr has bonowsd from him. 



qnently reprinted ; meaning, doubtless, in 
Germany. There is nothmg striking in 
Weller's granunar; it may deserve praise 
for clearness and brevity ; but in Vergara, 
Caninius, and Sylburgius there is mucsk 
more instruction for those who are not 
merely schoolbojrs. What is most re- 
markable is, that Weller claims as his ovm 
the reduction of the declensions to three, 
and of the conjugations to one ; which, as 
has been seen in our first volume,* is found 
in the grammar of Sylburgius, and is prob- 
ably due to Ramus. This is rather a piece 
of effrontery, as he could scarcely have 
lighted by coincidence on both these inno- 
vations. Weller has given no S3rntaz; 
what is added in Fischer's edition is by 
Lambert Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a 
laborious compiler, among whose Lsbbsani 
numerous woiks not a few relate ^^^^ 
to the grammar of the Greek language. 
He had, says Niceron, a wonderful talent 
in multipljong title-pages ; we have fifteen 
or sixteen fframmatical treatises from him, 
which mi^t have been comprised in two 
or three ordinary volumes. Labbe's Reg- 
ulae Accentuum, pubhshed in 1635, was 
once, I believe, of some repute ; but he 
has little or nothing of his own.t 'Die 
Greek grammars published in this age by 
Alexander Scot and others are ill-digcstedy 
according to Lancelot, without o^er or 
principle, and full of useless and perplex- 
ing things ;% and that of Vossius, in 1643, 
which is omy an improved edition of that 
of Clenardus, appears to contain little 
which is not taken from others.^ Eras- 
mus Schmidt is said by Eichhom to be the 
author of a valuable work on Greek dia- 
lects ;|[ George Pasor is better known by 
his wntings on the Hellenistic dialect, or 
that of the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment. Salmasius, in his Commentarius 
de Hellenistica (Leyden, 1643), gaiiiMsiae 
has gone very largely into thiis d» uoga» 
subject. This, he savs, is a H«u«nta«iea. 
question lately agitated, whether there be 
a pecuUar dialect of the Greek Scriptures ; 
for, in the last age, the very name of Hel- 
lenistic was imknown to scholars. It is 
not above half a century old. It was sup- 
posed to be a Hebrew idiom in Greek 
words; which, as he argues elaborately 
and with great learning, is not sufficient 
to constitute a distinct dialect, none of the 
ancients having ever mentioned one by 
this name. This is evidently much of a 
verbal dispute ; since no one would apply 
the word to the Scriptural Greek, in the 

• Page 252, coL L f Niceron, toL xxf . 
t Bullet, n. 706. ^ Id., n. 711. 

U Oeschichte dcr Cnltnr, liL, 325w 
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tame lense that he does to the Doric and 
Attic. Sahnasiiia lays down two essen- 
tial characteristics of a dialect : one, that 
it should be spoken by people differing in 
locaUty ; anotner, that it should be distin- 
guishable by single words, not merely by 
idiom. A profusion of learning is scattered 
all round, but not pedantically or imperti- 
nently ; and this seems a very useful book 
in Greek or Latin philology. He may, per- 
haps, be thought to underrate the peculiar- 
ities of language in the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as if they were merely such as 
passed current among the contemporary 
triedcs. The second part of this Com- 
mentary relates to the Greek dialects gen- 
erally, without reference to the Hellenis- 
tic. He denies the name to what is usu- 
idly called the common dialect, spoken, or 
at least written, by the Greeks in general 
after the time of Alexander. This also is, 
of course, a question of words ; perhaps 
Salmasius used a more convenient phra- 
seology than what is often met with in 
grammarians. 

8. Editions of Greek classics are not so 
numerous as in the former period. The 
Pindar of Erasmus Schmidt in 1614, and 
the Aristotle of Duval in 1610, may be 
mentioned : the latter is still in request, 
as a convenient and complete edition. 
Meursius was reckoned a good critical 
scholar, but his worics as an ^tor are not 
▼ery important. The chief monument of 
his philological erudition is the Lexicon 
Giwk*Jt- Graeco-Barbarum, a glossary of 
itom: Ba. the Greek of the lower empire. 
▼ue*iciir7- But no edition of a Greek au- 
****^ thor published in the first part 
of the seventeenth century is superior, at 
least in magnificence, to that of Chrysos- 
tom by Sir Henry Savile. This came forth, 
in 1613, from a press established at Eton 
by himself, provost of that college. He 
had procured types and pressmen in Hol- 
land, and three years had been employed 
in printing the eight volumes of this great 
work; one which, both in splendour of 
execution and in the erudition displayed 
in it l^ Savile, who had collected several 
manuscripts of Chrysostom, leaves im- 
measurably behind it every earlier produc- 
tion of the English press. The expense, 
which is said to have been eight thousand 
pounds, was wholly defrayed by himself, 
and the tardy sale of so voluminous a 

ork could not have reimbursed the cost. * 
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*- * Beloe's Anecdotfit of Literature, toL ▼., p. 103. 
The copies sold for 9£. each ; a sum equal to nearly 
901. at present, and from the relative wealth of the 
country, to considerably more. What wonder that 
the sde was alow T Fuller, howerer, tells us, that 
when he wrote, afanoet half a oentury afterward, 
the book wmhtteumweuoe. ChryBoaconuis, says 



Another edition, in fact, by a Jesuit, FVon- 
to Ducsus (Fronton le Due), was publish- 
ed at Paris within two years afterward, 
having the advantage of a Latin transla- 
tion, which Savile had imprudently waved. 
It has even been imputed to Ducsus, that, 
having procured the sheets of Savile's 
edition frotn the pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed his own with- 
out alteration. But this seems an apocry- 
phal story.* Savile had the assistance, in 
revising the text, of the most learned co- 
adjutors he could find in England. 

0. A very few more Greek books were 
printed at Eton soon afterward ; ovMk 
and, though that press soon ceas- iMmiiwia 
ed, some editions of Greek au- ^s*»»*^ 
thors, generally for schools, appeared in 
England before 1650. One of these, the 
Poetae Minores of Winterton, is best 
known, and has sometimes been reprint- 
ed ; it does little credit to its original edi- 
tor, the text being exceedingly corrupt, and 
the notes very trifling. The Greek lan- 
guage, however, was now much studied ;t 

Casaubon, a Sanlio editur pnrata impepsa, aniao 
regio.— £p. 738 (apud Beloe). The principal as> 
sistants of Savile were, Matthew Bust, Thomas 
Allen, and especially Richard Montagu, afterward 
celebrated in our ecclesiastical history as Bishop of 
Chichester, who is said to have corrected the teit 
before it went to the press. As this is Um first 
work of learning, on a great scale, publiidied in 
England, it deserresthe particular commemoratkA 
of those to whom we owe it. 

• It is told by Fuller, and I do not know that it 
has any independent confirmation. Savile himself 
says of Fronto Ducaus, " Vir doctissimus, et cui 
Chrysostomus noster plurimum debet" Fuller, it 
may be obeenred, says, that the Parisian edition 
followed Savile's ** in a few months," whereas the 
time was two years ; and, as Brunet (Manuel du Li- 
braire) justly observes, there is no apparent necee* 
sity to suppose an unfair communication ot the 
sheets, even if the text should be proved to be cop- 
ied. 

t It might appear, at first sight, that Casaubon 
intended to seno his son Meric to Holland, under 
the care of Heinsius, because he could not ^ a 
good classical education in England. Cupio in 
Gnecis, Latinis, et Hebraicis literis ipsum serio ex- 
erceri. Hoc in Anglia posse fieri sperare non pos- 
sumus ; luun hie locupletissima sunt collegia, sed 
quorum ratio toto genere diversa est ab instttutis 
omnium aliorum collegiorum.— Ep. 962 (1614). But 
possibly he meant that, on account of his son's for- 
eign birth, he could not be admitted on the founda- 
tion of English colleges, though the words do not 
clearly express this. At the kmf's command, how- 
ever, Menc was sent to Oxford. One of Casau' 
bon*s sons went to Eton school ; literis dat operam 
in gymnasio Etoniensi. — Ep. 737 (spud Beloe*s An- 
ecdotes ; I had overiooked the pauage). Thedof- 
ical learning, in the reign of James, oppoeedpolite 
letters and philology. Est in AngHa, savs C&saa 
bon, theologorum ingenscopia ; eoenim rere < 
studia sua referunt— Ep. 763. Venio ex 
(Grotius writes in 1613), literamm ibi tenuis 
merces; theologi regnsnt, leculeii ren fviaat; 
unus fistme Caaaubonus habet foitunam aatia favn- 
tem, sad, at ipse judieat, miiiaa ceitaM. Ne kmt 
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liiB age of James and Charles was truly 
leamed; our writers are prodigal of an 
alNmdant erudition, which embraces a far 
wider range of authors than are now read ; 
the phikMophers of erery class, the poets, 
Ifas mstorians and orators of Greece, to 
whom few coniparatiTely had paid re^rd 
in the days of Elizabeth, seem as familiar 
to the miscellaneous writers of her next 
successors as the fathers of the church 
are to the theologians. A few, like Jere- 
my Taylor, are equally copious in their U- 
bations from both streams. But, though 
thus deeply read in ancient learning, our 
old schol^ were not rery critical in phi- 
lology. 

10. In Latin criticism, the pretensions 
Ua^^m- o^ ^® serenteenth century are 
siw: Tv- far more considerable than in 
"■*■• Greek. The first remarkable 
edition, howcTcr, that of Horace by Tor- 
lentius, a Belgian ecclesiastic, though it 
appeared in 1609, being posthumous, be- 
mgs strictly to the preceding age. It has 
been said tmit Dacier borrowed much for 
hia own notes from this editor ; but Hor- 
ace was so profusely illustrated in the six- 
teenth eentnry, that little has been left for 
later critics, except to tamper, as they 
hare largely done, with his text. This 
period is not generally conspicuous for 
editions of Latin authors ; but some names 
of high repute in grammatical and critical 
lore belong to it. 

11. Gruter, a native of Antwerp, who 
became a professor in sereral Ger- 

^"*' man universities, and finally in that 
of Heidelberg, might have been mentioned 
in our history of the sixteenth century, 
before the expiration of which some of 
his critical labours had been accomplished. 
Many more belong to the first twenty 
years of the present. No more diligent 
and indefatigaole critic ever toiled in that 
ooarry. His Suspiciones, an early woric, 
m which he has explained and amended 
Duscellaneous passaqres, his annotations 
on the Senecas, on Bffartial, on Statins, on 
the Roman historians, as well as another 
more celebradted compilation which we 
ahill hAve soon to mention, bear witness 
to his immense industry. In Greek he 
£d comparatively but little; yet he is 
counted among good scholars in that lan- 
guage. All others of his time, it has been 
sud, appear mere drones in comparison 
with him.* Scaliser, indeed, thougn on in- 
tifluie terms with Gruter, in one of his 
anal fits of spleen, charges him with a 
tasteless indiflerence to the real merit of 



loou fninet in AogUm at literetori, tbeolo- 
an iDdoMedibiik.— £pitt. Grot, p. 751. 
•B«D0Cn.48l. Bayls. Nictrao, vol Ix. 
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the writers whom he explained, one beins 
as good as another for his purpose, which 
was only to produce a book.* In this ait 
Gruter was so perfect, tlut he never failed 
to publish one every year, and sometimes 
every month.f His eulogists have given 
him credit for acuteness and judgment, 
and even for elegance and an agreeable 
variety ; but he seems not to have preserv- 
ed much repute except for his laborious 
erudition. 

13. Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as i 
retary of the Synod of Dort, and a 
Latin poet of custinguished name, 
was also among the first philologers of his 
age. Many editions of Greek and Latin 
writers, or annotations upon them, The- 
ocritus, Hesiod, Maximus Tyrius, Aristo- 
tie, Horace, Terence, Silius, Ovid, attest 
his critical skill. He is praised for a ju- 
dicious reserve in criticism, avoiding the 
trifles by which many scholars had weari- 
ed their readers, and attending only to 
what really demanded the aid of a critic, 
as being corrupt or obscure. His learn- 
ing was very extensive and profound, so 
that, in the panegyrical tone of the times, 
he is set above all the living and almost 
above all the dead.^ 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient 
philology. His editions of Aratus, 
StobsBUS, the fragments of the lost ®"**^ 
Greek dnunas, Lucan, and Tacitus, are but 
a part of those which he published. In 
the power of illustrating a writer by par- 
allel or resemblinff passages lh>m others, 
however remote, nis taste and fondness 
for poetnr, as much as his vast erudition, 
have made him remarkable. In mere crit- 
ical skill he was not quite so ^eat a mas- 
ter of the Greek as of the Latm language ; 
nor was he equal to restoring the text of 
the dramatic poets. 

14. The Variae Lectiones of Rutgersius 
in 1618, whose premature death nwtgn^tm, 
cut off a brilliant promise of er- a^|aeihii, 
udition, are in six books, almost "■^*"^ 
entirely devoted to emendation of the text, 
in such a miscellaneous and desultory se- 
ries of criticisms as the example of Tur- 
nebus and other scholars had rendered 
usual.^ Reincsius, a Saxon physician, in 
1640 put forth a book with the same title, 
a thick volume of about 700 pages, of 
multifarious learning, chiefly, but not ex- 
clusively, classical. He is more interpre- 



* Nod cunt utramcbnta lit cacata»iDodoUbfOf 
maltoc ezcodat.— Scalig. Secaoda. 

t Bayte, note i. t BaUlet, n. 517. 

i " This work," layt Nioeron (vol. xzzii.)f " i« 
in Mteem : the it jle is neat and pouta, the thoagfata 
are joat and refined; ithaanoBMraqnolatiQiiBttMB 
the aabject raqparaa." 
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tative, and less attentiye to restore cor- 
rupted texts than Rutgersius.* The Ad- 
versaria of Gaspar Barthius are better 
known. This work is in 60 books, and ex- 
tends to about 1500 pages in folio. It is ex- 
actly like those of Turnebus and Muretus, 
an immense repertory of miconnected crit- 
icisms and other miscellaneous erudition. 
The chapters exceed in number the pSLges, 
and each chapter contains several articles. 
There is, however, more connexion, alphas 
betical or otherwise, than in Turnebus ; 
and they are less exclusively classical, 
many relating to medisval and modem 
writers. The sixtieth book is a commen- 
tary on apart of Augustin de Civitate Dei. 
It is difficult to give a more precise notion 
of Barthius; he is more asthetic than 
Turnebus, but less so than Muretus; he 
explains and corrects fewer intricate texts 
than the former, but deals more in paral- 
lel passages and excursive illustration.f 
Though Greek appears more than in Tur- 
nebus, by hLt the greater part of Barthius's 
Adversaria relates to Latin, in the propor- 
tion of at least fifteen to one. A few 
small poems are printed from manuscripts 
for Uie first time. Barthius, according to 
Morhof, though he sometimes explains au- 
thors very well, is apt to be harsh in his 
alterations, hasty in his judgments, and 
has too much useless and frivolous mat- 
ter. Bayle is not more favourable. Bar- 
thius published an edition of Statins, and 
another of Claudian. 
15. Rigault or Rigaltius, Petit, Thysius, 

* Bayle obterres of the writinn of Reinesins in 
feoerml, that "good judges of uteratore have no 
•oooer rc«d tome pages but they place him above 
those philologere who have only a good memory, 
and rank him with critics who go beyond their read- 
ing, and know more than books have taught them. 
The penetration of their understanding makes them 
draw consequences and form conjectures which 
Uwd tlwm to discover hidden treasures. Reinesius 
was one of these, and made it his chief business to 
find out what others had not said." 

t The following are the heads of the fourth chap- 
ter of the first book, which may serve as a speci- 
men of the Adversaria: Ad Victoria Uticensis li- 
brum primum note et emendatiooes. Limites. Col- 
limitia. Quantitas. H. Stephanus notatur. Im- 
pendere. Totum. OmmmotM. Dextrales. Asta. 
Frandsii Bakluini audacia castigatur. Tormenta 
antkiaa. Liguamen A ra capitis. Memoris. Cru- 
cun. Balduinus denuo afiquoties notatur. It is 
|fne that all this farraso arises out of one passsge 
m Victor of Utica, and Barthius is far from beioR 
•o desultory as Turnebus; but 3000 columns of 
such notes make but a dictionary without the help 
of the alphabet. Barthius tells us himself that he 
had finianed two other volumes of Adversaria, be- 
sides correcting the first — See the paasage in Bayle, 
noteK. But he does not stand on very high ground 
as a critic, on account of the rapidity with which 
ha wiotc^ and for the same reason haa sometimes 
coatfsdictod himeelf.— Bavto. Baillet, 11.528. Ni- 
cavoii, ToL vtl, Moifaai; fib. ▼., 1, 10. 



and several more, do honour to q^^ 
France and the Low Countries du- owca: 
ripg this period. Spain, though ■■f^^** 
not strong in classical philology, produced 
Ramiresius de Prado, whose TUimfKevrap- 
xoc, sive quinquaginta militum ductor, 1612, 
is but a book of criticism with a quaint ti- 
tle.* In Latin literature we can hardly 
say that England made herself more con- 
spicuous than in Greek. The notes of 
John Bond on Horace, published in 1606, 
are properly a work of the age of Eliza- 
beth : the author was long a schoolmaster 
in that reign. These notes are oidy little 
marginal scholia for the use of boys of 
no great attainments ; and in almost every 
instance, I believe, taken from Lambinus. 
This edition of Horace, though Antony 
Wood calls the author a most noted critic 
and grammarian, has only the merit of 
giving the observations concisely and per- 
spicuously. Thomas Famaby is called by 
Baillet one of the best scholiasts, who 
says hardly anjrthing useless, and is very 
concise.f He has left notes on several of 
the Latin poets. It is possible that the 
notes are compiled, like those of Bond, 
from the foreign critics. Famaby also 
was a schoolmaster, and schoolmasters do 
not write for the learned. He has, how- 
ever, been acknowledged on the Continent 
for a diligent and learned man. Wood 
says he was " the chief grammarian, liwt- 
oncian, poet, Latinist, and Grecian of his 
time; and his school was so much iie- 
quented, that more churchmen and states- 
men issued thence than from any school 
taught by one man in England.^ 

16. But the greatest in this province of 
literature was Claude Saumaise, niinmiBi 
best known in the Latin form Sal- 
masius, whom the general suffrage of his 
compeers placed at their head. An in- 
credible erudition, so that it was said, 
what Salmasius did not know was be- 
yond the bounds of knowledge ; a memo- 
ry such as none but those great scholars 
of former times seem to have possessed ; 
a life passed, naturally enough, in solita- 
ry labour, were sufficient to establish his 
fame among the learned. His intellectu- 
al strength has been more questioned; he 
wrote, it has been alleged, on many sub 
jects he did not well understand, uid some 
have reduced his merit to that of a gram- 
matical critic, without altogether ratine 
this so highly as the world has doiie.<( 



* This hss been ascribed by some to hia 
Sanctius, author of the Minerva, Ramirex * 
having been thouaht unequal to such 
we find in it— Baillet, n. 527. 

tN.S21. t Athens Ozaiiieoaea,TQL& 

^ BaiUet, n. 511,li occtHivelj 
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Salnnnm was rerj prond, self-confident, 
dndainftil, and has, consequently, fallen 
into many errors, and even contradictions, 
throoffh precipitancy. In his controversy 
with Sfilton, lor which he was little fitted, 
he is raUier feeble, and glad to escape from 
the severity of his antagonist by a defence 
of his own Latinity.* The works of Sal- 
■asins are numerous, and on very miscel- 
Uneoos subjects ; amons the philological, 
liis Annotations on the Historis Augusts 
Scriptores seem to deserve mention. But 
the most remarkable, besides the Com- 
Bientary on the HeUenistic Dialect, of 
which an account has been given, is the 
Plinians Exercitationes, published in 1629. 
These remarks, nominally on Pliinr, are, 
IB the first instance, on Solinus. Salma- 
«is teUs us that he had spent much time 
on Pliny; but, finding it beyond the pow- 
en of one man to write a commentary on 
tke whole Natural History of that author, 
ht had chosen Solinus, who is a mere 
compiler from Pliny, and contains nothing 
fiom any other source. The Phnianas Ex- 
ercitationes is a mass of learning on the 
geogrrahy and natural history of Pliny in 
more than 900 pages, following the text of 
the Polyhistor of Solinus.f 
17. It had been the desire of those who 
aspired to reputation for taste and 
eloquence to write well in Latin, 
Uie sole language, on this side of 
the A^ and Pjnnenees, to which the ca- 
pacity of choice wad polished expression 
was conceded. But when the French 
ton^e was more cultivated and had a 
criticism of its own, this became the natu- 
ral instrument of polite writers in France, 
and the L^n fell to the merely learned, 
who neg^ect^ its beauties. In England it 
had never been much studied for the pur- 



iiof ; but the homA^ dae to his learning by mich 
m ige as that in which be hved cannot be extenaa* 
Md bjr tbtf censnie of a man like Daillet, of exten- 
wm Mt imther soperficial attainmenu, and open 
Is Bocb prenidice. 

* Milton began the attack by obiecting to the ose 
if f ir m m m, fot an indtndual man ; but in this mista* 
kes cr iti cis i n ntt«red himself the solecism tmdan- 
JolmsoD's Lives of the Poets. This ex- 
had Dienoaslj been noticed by VsTssseor. 

f NeoBO adeo at propriam, saumqae Telati reg- 
■Ml, siii ^riticen nndicatum iTit, ac Claodius 8u- 
■asins, qpn, qoemadmodum nihil onquam scripsit, 
h no noQ insignia malta aitia critics vestigia de- 
ffikuudas, ita imprimis, nt aactores com notis et 
ctigationibos abeolutissirois editoe taceamus, vas- 
ts illo Plinisnsrum Ezercitationum opere, qoantom 
ii eoeraditionis genere valeret demonstratam dedit. 
— Morhof, lih v., e. 1, ^ 12. The Jesuits, Petavios 
ad HaidiriD, who did not cordially praise any Prot- 
estant, chargsd this book with passing over realdif- 
ieolcisa, whue a mass of heterogeneous matter was 
fMtod in. Le Clare (or La Croze) vindicatee 8al- 
mmimM againat tome cmmam oC Hardnin in Bihl. 
1Mf.,voLiT. 



poses of style ; and though neither in 6er* 
many nor the Low Coimtries it was very 
customary to employ the native languagCi 
the current Latin of literature was always 
careless and often barbarous. Even in It- 
aly the number of good writers in that 
language was now very scanty. Two de* 
serve to be commemorated with praise, 
both historians of the same period. The 
History and Annals of Grotius, in which 
he seems to have emulated, with more dis- 
cretion than some others, the nervous 
brevity of Tacitus, though sometimes not 
free from a certain hardness and want of 
flow, nor equal, conseouently, in elegance 
to some productions of the sixteenth cen« 
tury, may be deemed a monument of vig- 
orbus and impressive language. The De- 
cads of Famianus Strada, a Roman Jesuit, 
contain a history of the Flemish war, not 
written certainly in imitation of Tacitus, 
whom the author depreciated, but with 
more classic^ spirit tnan we usualfy And 
in that age. Scarcely any Latin, howev- 
er, of this period is equal to that of Bar- 
clav in the Aiigenis and Euphormio. His 
style, though rather diffuse, and more flor- 
id than that of the Augustan age, is per- 
haps better suited to his subjects, and re- 
minds us of Petronius Arbiter, who was 
probably his model. 

18. Of the grammatical critics, whose 
attention was solely turned to the gg!---.--, 
purity of Latin style, two are """^ 
conspicuous, Gaspar Scioppius and Gerard 
VossiuiB. The first, one of those restless 
and angry spirits whose hand is against 
all the worla, lived a long life of contro- 
versy and satire. His productions, as 
enumerated by Niceron, mostly anony- 
mous, are about one hundred ; twenty-sev- 
en of which, accordinff to another list, are 
grammatical.* The Protestants, whom 
he had abandoned, and the Jesuits, whom 
he would not join, are equally the objects 
of his anffer. In Uterature he is celebra- 
ted for me bitterness of his attacks on 
Cicero, whom he spared as little as he did 
his own contemporaries. But Scioppius 
was an admirable master of the Bis PkUe- 
Latin language. All that is re- Mpbicsi 
membered of his multifarious pub- ©'■■■™»- 
lications relates to this. We owe to him 
a much improved edition of the Minerva 
of Sanctius. His own Grammatica Phi- 
losophies (Milan, 1698), notwithstanding 
its title, has no pretensions to be called 
anything more than an ordinary Latin 
grammar. In this I observed nothing re- 
markable but that he denies the gerund 
and supine to be parts of the vert>, consid- 

* NiotNDt voL sixf . Biogr. Uotv. 
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ermg the first as passive participles, and 
the second as nouns substantive ; a theo- 
ry which seems erroneous. 

10. The InfjBLmia Famiani of Scioppius 
BiiiaAmia was written asainst Famianus 
''■■Btani' Strada, whom he hated both as 
a Jesuit and as one celebrated for the 
beauty of his style. This book serves 
to show how far those who wrote with 
some eloquence, as Strada certainly did, 
fell short of classical purity. The faults 
pointed out are often very obvious to 
those who have used good dictionaries. 
Scioppius is, however, so fastidious as to 
reject words employed by Seneca, Tacitus, 
and even Phsdrus, as of the silver age ; 
and sometimes, probably, is wrong in his 
dogmatic assertion of a negative, that no 
good authority can be found. 

30. But his most considerable work is 
j^ji^gg^ one called Judicium de Stylo His- 
d0 Stylo torico, subjoined to the last, and 
^i»'»^^ published after his death in 1650. 
This treatise consists chiefly of attacks 
on the Latin style of Thuanus, Lipsius, 
Casaubon, and other recent authors ; but 
in the course of it we find the remarks of 
a subtle and severe observer on the an- 
cients themselves. The silver age he 
dates from the latter years of Augustus, 

£ lacing even Ovid within it. The brazen 
e carries up to Vespasian. In the silver 
period he finds many single words as well 
as phrases not agreeable to the usage of 
more ancient authors. As to the mod- 
ems, the Transalpine writers, he says, 
speaking as an ItaUan, are always defi- 
cient in purity ; they mingle the phraseol- 
ogy of different ages as preposterously as 
if they were to write Greek in a confusion 
of dialects ; they affect obscurity, a bro- 
ken structure of periods, a studied use of 
equivocal terms. This is particularly per- 
ceived in the school of Lipsius, whose own 
laults, however, are redeemed by many 
beauties of style.* The Italians, on the 

* TnosalpioiB bominibiu ex qaotidiano Latini 
aermonit inter ipso* usu, malu sive bftrbans, sive 
plebeis ac deterioris ncUe, tic adb»re«cere solent, 
Qt poctea cum stylam arripuere, de Latinitate eonim 
duDitere neqnaqoam iia in mentom veniat. Inde fit 
Qi achpta eomm plerumqoe minoapuhtaiia habeant, 
miamTia gratia et Tonustaa in iia minimi desideretar. 
riam bcc natara dnce meliaa fiebent, qoam arte aut 
atudio. Accedit alia caoaa car non cqui para ait 
moltoram Traoaalpinomm oratio, qnod nollo statia 
diacrimine ac delecta in aotorom lectione Teraantur, 
•t ex omnium commixtione Tariam qaoddam ac 
moltiforme pro auo qoiaque ingenio dicendi genua 
efBngnnt, contempto hoc Fabii monito : ** Din non 
Disi optimoa qaiaqoe et qui credentem aibi minime 
lUUt, le^eodua eat« aed diligenter ac pane ad acri- 
bandiaolicitadinem; necperparteamodoacrutanda 
onnia, aed perlectua liber atiqae ex inte^ resa- 
meDdoa." Itaqaegenn8iUadcotnipt8orationii,aeo 
■a»{^i^ieft tisgws nequMOBt, qjood umampm Tocani, 



contrary, he proceeds to say, read nothiD^ 
but what is worthy of imitation, and shun 
every expression that can impair the clear- 
ness and purity of a sentence. Yet evea 
in Manutius and in the Jesuit Maffei, be 
finds instances of barbarism, much more 
in the French and German scholars of the 
sixteenth age ; expressing contempt opoa 
this account for his old enemy, Joseph 
Scaliger. Thuanus, he says, is full of 
modern idioms ; a crime not quite unpar* 
donable, when we remember the immen- 
sity of his labour, and the i^reater impor- 
tance of other objects of it that he oad 
in view. 

81. Gerard Vossius, a far greater name 
in general literature than Scioppi- c^rmi 
us, contributed more essentially voniaa^ 
to these grammatical rules; and *j^|[|]j^ 
to him, perhaps, rather than to anv 
other one man, we may refer the estab- 
lishment of as much correctness of wii* 
ting as is attainable in a dead language. 
Besides several works on rhetoric and po- 
etry, which, as those topics were usually 
treated in ages of more erudition than 
taste or philosophy, resolved themselves 
into philological disauisitions, looking only 
to the language of tne ancient writers, we 

qns est qnedam miata ex Tariarmn liogiianim n* 
uone oratio, at ai Attida Dorica, lonica, iEdica 
etiam dicte confandaa ; cai airoiie eat ai qnia aoblim- 
ia humilibua, vetera noria, poetica mlgariboa, Sal- 
laatiana Tulliania, mnem et ferres »tetia Tocab- 
ala aureia et argenteia miaceat, qoi Upaiodediictie* 
qae ab eo firis, aolennia et jam olim familiaiis eat 
morbaa. In quiboa hoc ampliaa, verba iM»«mt in* 
pTophM, comprehenaionem obecaram, compositio* 
nem fractem, aot in fraatula conciaam, vocam simili- 
om act ambiguaram paerilem captationem paaaim 
animadvertaa. Magnia tamen, non nego, rittotibiM 
Titia aaa Lipeioaremmit, imphmiaacomioe, rtoen, 
aalibaa (nt excellena viri ingeniam ferebat) tam phi- 
rimis lectiaaimia Serbia luquendiqoe modia, ex qoioaa 
non tam facnltatem bene acribendi, ejoaqoe, qood 
meliua eat, intellectom ei deeaae, qaam TolantMen, 
quo minaa rectiora malit, ambitioacok, plaoaiiaqiie 
popalaria atodio prspediri intelligaa. Italoram kn- 

il^ dispar ratio. Primum enim non niai qrtininni 
egere et ad imitandam aibi proponere aolent ; qeod 
judicio quo ccteraa nationea omnium conaeneo aii- 
perant, imprimia eat conaentaneum. Deinde nihil 
non fadunt, ut eritent omnia, unde aliqoid injocmi- 
d« et contaminands orationia periculi oateoditor La* 
tini igitur nunquam loqauntar, auod fieri rix poaae 
perauaaum habeant, quin quotidianna ejoa lingiw 
uaua ad inatar torrentia latulentua float, et cnjvaqoe 
modi yerboram aordee aecam rapiat, qoa poaiea 
qaodam famiJiaritetia joie aic ae acribentiboe ioffa- 
rant, at etiam diligentiaaimoa falLant, et hand dvbie 
pro Latinia babeantur. Hoc eoram conailiani cnai 
non intelligent Tranaalpini. id eoram ioacitiB perp»> 
ram aaaignant Sic recte Paolo Manatio oea yanit, 
ut quoniam vix tha verba Latina in familiari aiiiiiwe 
proierre potmt, earn Germani complorea, ffoi lo- 
qaentem anditori ad earn veoeront, vehewentw pis 
ae contemnerent Huic tamen nemo qoi wMum tUt 
ad paritatia et elegsnliB Li^im huimmb qpcfsfti 
deroiaae dixerit, p. 6S. 
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iMve aevenl more strictly within that 
provinee. The long use of Latin in wri- 
tiiin on modem subjects, before the class- 
ioT authors had been studied, had brought 
is a host of barbarisms, that even yet 
were not expelled. His treatise De Vitiis 
Sennonis et Glossematis Latino-barbaris 
it IB nine books ; four published in 1645, 
teuM^ the author's life; tve in 1685. 
The former are by far the most copious. 
It is a Tcry large collection of words in 
sse among imMem writers, for which 
there is no adequate authority. Of these 
Bsny are plainly barbarous, and taken 
from the writers of the middle ages, or, at 
btaij from those of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. Few of such would be used by 
uxf toleraUe scholar. He includes some 
wmch, though in themselves good, have a 
WTOog sense given to them. Words how- 
ever occur, concerning which one might 
be ignorant without mscredit, especi^y 
before the publication of this treatise, 
which has been the means of correcting 
the ordinary dictionaries. 

tS. In the five posthumous books, which 
may be mentioned in this place, having 
probably been written before 1650, we find 
chiefly what the author had forgotten to 
notice in the former or had since observ- 
ed« But the most valuable part relates to 
the **falso suspects," which fastidious 
critics have unreasonably rejected, gener- 
ally beeaose they do not appear in the Au- 
gustan writere. Those whom he calls 
'^NiBoliani verius quam Ciceroniani,*' dis- 
approived of all woids not found in Cicero.* 
It IS cwious to perceive, as Vossius shows 
us, how many apparently obvious words 
do not occur in Cicero ; yet it would be 
mere aflfectation to avoid them. This is, 
perhaps, the best part of Vossius's treatise. 
S3. We are indebted to Vossius for a 
still more important work on gram- 
mar, the Aristarehus, sive de Arte 
Grammatics, which first appeared in 1635. 
This is in seven books ; the first treats of 
grammar in general, and especially of the 
alphabet; the second of syllables, under 
which head he dwells at great length on 
prosody ;t the third (which, with all the 
loDowing, is separately entitled De vocum 
Analogia) of words generally, and of the 




* Puilot Manatitit fcnipled to use words on the 
of Cicero's correspondents, such as Ce- 
Uio ; a ridiculoos affectation, especially 
wlisu w« obeerte what Vossius has pointed out, 
Hat mmny ooohbod words do not occur in Cicero, 
k ia amasiiif to aae the objectioos of these Cicero* 
MBcritiea. 

t lo this wa find Voasiaa aware of the rule 
I w tbt to liffat by Dawes, and now iamiliar, that 
afiaal vowel la malj abort before a word b^gimiiDg 
withsaadi 



gendera, numbers, and cases of nouns. 
The same subject occupies the fourth 
book. In the ttth he investi^tes verbs ; 
and in the sixth the remainmg parts of 
speech. The last book relates to syntax. 
This work is full of miscellaneous obser- 
vations, placed for the most part alphabet- 
ically under each chapter. It has been 
said that Vossius has borrowed almost 
everything in this treatise from Sanctius 
and Scioppius. If this be true, we must 
accuse him of unfairness; for he never 
mentions the Minerva. But the edition of 
this grammar by Scioppius was not pub- 
lished till after the deatti of Vossius. Sal- 
masius extolled that of the latter above all 
which had been published.* 

34. In later times the ambition of wri- 
ting Latin with accuracy and el- Prognssor 
cgance has so universally de- Latin atyis. 
clined, that the diligence of Scioppius and 
Vossius has become hardly valuable ex- 
cept to schoolmasten. It is, however, an 
art not contemptible, either in respect to 
the taste and discernment for which it 
gives scope in composition, or for the en- 
hanced pleasure it reflects on the pages of 
ancient writers. We may distinguish sev- 
eral successive periods in its cultivation 
since the first revival of letters. If we 
begin with Petrarch, since before his time 
there was no continuous imitation of class- 
ical models, the first period wiU comprise 
those who desired much, but reached lit- 
tle, the writers of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, destitute of suflicient 
aids, and generally incapable of clearly 
discriminating the pure from the barbarous 
in Latin. A better asra may be dated from 
Politian; the ancients were now fully 
known, and studied with immense labour ; 
the graces of style were frequently caught ; 
yet something was still wanting to its pu- 
rity and elegance. At the end of a series 
of improvements, a line marked by Bem- 
bus, Sadolet, and Longolius, we arrive at 
a third period, which we may call that of 
Paulus Manutius, the golden age of mod- 
ern Latinity. The diligence in lexicogra- 
phy of Robert Stephens, of Nizolius, of 
Manutius himself, and the philological 
treatises of their times, gave a much 
greater nicety of expression ; while the 
enthusiasm with which some of the best 



* Tuum de grammatica k te accepi exactissimum 
in hoc genere opus, sc cui nullum priorum aut prisci 
svi sut nostri possit comparari. — A pud Blount in 
Vossio. Daunou savs of the grammatical and rhe- 
torical writinss of Vossius: Ces livres se recom- 
mandent, psr rexactitude.jpar la m6thode, par one 
litt^rature trie 6tendue. Gibert en convient, maia 
il trouve de la prolixity. D*autres pourrsient n*j 
▼oir qu'une instruction s^rieose, souTsnt austere, at 
presqaa toojouis profiuble. — Biogr. Unir. 
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writers emulated the ancients inspired 
tbem with a iystematic eloquence and 
grace. But towaids the end of the ceuta- . 
ry, when Manatins, and Murelus, and Ma- 1 
pncua, and oihera of ibai school had been [ 
lemaved by death, an age of worse taste, 
and perhaps of more neglift^oce in gmm- 1 
mar, came on, yet one of great scholars, ' 
and of men powerful eTeo in language;! 
the age of Lipsius, of Scaliger, of Grotius. 
liiis may he called the founh period ; and i 
in ihia, apparently, ihe purity of the Un- 1 
goage, as well as its beauty, nther de- 
clined. Finally, the publications of Sci- 
oppius and Vossius mark the beginning of ' 
another period, which we may consider as ' 
lasting to the present day- Grammatical ', 
criticism had nearly reached the point at 
which it now stands; the additions, at 
least, which later philologers, Pcrizoniua, 
Burman, Bentley, and many olhera have 
made, though by no means inconsiderable, 
seem hardly sufficient to constitute a dis- 
tinct perioa, even if we could refer them 
properly to any single epoch. And the 
pnuse of eloquent composition has been 
BO littl£ sought after the close of the 
years passed m education, or attained onlv 
m short and occasional writings, whicn 
have led no durable reputation behind, that 
we may consider the Latin language, for 
this purpose, to have silently expired in 
the regions of polite literature. 



35. Tn antiquities of Greece and Rome, 
onurt im- though Uiey did not occupy so 
UeUDa of la- great a relative space in the lii> 
"*'*■* eratore of this period as of the 
sixteenth centuiy, were, from the genera) 
increase of erudition, not less frequenil) 
the subject of books than before. This 
field, indeed, is so vast, that its harvest had 
in many parts been scarcely touched, and 
in others very imperfectly gathered by 
those we bave already commemorated, the 
Sigonii, the Manutii, the Lipsii, and their 
feUow-labourers in ancient learning. The 
present century opened with a great work, 
the Corpus Inscnptionum by Gruter. Ji 
few endeavours nad long before been 
made* to collect the ancient inscriptions, 
of which the countries once Roman, and 



under the superiatendencc of Donra snd 
Lipsius. 

36. Scaliger first excited his friend Gm- 
ter to nndeitake the task of giving inimi ^ 
in enlarged edition of Smetius.* *»itf". 
He made the index for this himself, devo- 
[iog the labour of the entire morning for 
len months (a summo mane ad tempos 
taate) to an occupation from which so 
little glory could accrue. "Who," says 
Burman, "would not admire the liberal 
erudition and unpretending modesty of the 
learned of that age, who, worn as they 
were by those long and weary labonrs of 
which they freely complain in tbeir cor- 
respondence with each other, tb(Ki|^ they 
knew that such occupations as these could 
gain for them no better name than that of 
common clerks or mere drudges, yet hesi- 
tated not to abandon for the advantage of 
the public those pursuits which a higher 
fame might be expected to rewsrd ! Who 
in these times would imitate the generosity 
of Scaliger, who, when he might have as- 
cribed to himself this addition to the work 
of Smetius, gave away his own right to 
Gruter, and aechned to let his name be 
prefixed either to the index which be had 
wholly compiled, or to the many observa- 
tions by which he corrects and explains 
the inscriptions, and desired, in recont- 
pense for the industry of Gruter, that be 
alone should pass with posterity as the 
author of the woritV't Qruter, it is ob> 
served by he Clerc, has committed many 
faults : be often repeats the same inscrip- 
tions, and still more frequently has printed 
them from erroneous copies; hts quota- 
tions from authors, in whom inscriptions 
are found, sometimes want exactness; 
finally, for which we could not well be 
answerable, a vast many have since been 
brought to light. t In consequence of the 
publication of Grtiter's Inscriptions, the 
teamed began, with incredible zeal, to ex- 
amine old marbles for inscriptions, and to 
insert them in any woi^ that iiad reference 
to antiquity. Reinesius collected as many 
as make a respectable supplement.^ But 
a sort of s;ra in lapidary leamtt^ was 
made by Selden's description, in 1699, 



• Bnmun In PnbtiotM ad Gntlari Corpus la- 
•eript. Saveral tA Scthgar'm apMlM pron Ihii, 
HpscullT the «l»th. (ddmHd la OiDtM. 

t Id., p. 6. 



„ s, after whose death his collection of in- 
Miiptioaa was published at Leyden in lfi8§, 



the DDmbtr of pife* vhicb bad hem 
rerBnad ta in ill leutwd worki. tb« 
nnca of keepinf tb* oiiciiisl Don 
mani not barnf ocrama 14 kim. 
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of the maibles broogfat by the Earl of 
Amndel from Greece, and which now be- 
long to the University of Oxford. These 
contain a chronologv of the early times 
of Greece, on which great reUance has 
often been placed, though their antiquity 
li not accounted very high in comparison 
wiUi those times. 

97. The Jesuit Donati published, in 1633, 
Wffta «■ ^niA vetus et nova, which is not 
BiMHiM- only much si]q)erior to anything 
'*'^"y' previously written on the antiqui- 
ties of the city, but is preferred by some 
competent judges to the later and more 
blown work of Nardini. Both these will 
be foond, with others of an earlier date, in 
the third and fourth volumes of Grsvius. 
The tenth volume of the same collection 
contains a translation from the history of 
the Great Roads of the Roman Empire, 
published in French by Nicolas Bergier 
m 16S9 ; ill-arranged, it has been said, and 
diffbse, according to the custom of his age, 
but inferior, Gnevius declares, in variety 
of learning to no one work that he has in- 
serted in his numerous volumes. Guther, 
whose treatise on the pontifical law of 
Rome appears in the fifth volume, was, 
sajrs the editor, '' a man of various and 
extended reading, who had made extracts 
Innn every class of writers, but had not 
always digested his learning or weighed 
what he wrote. Hence much has been 
found open to criticism in his writings, 
and there remains a sufficient harvest of 
the same kind for any one who should 
care to undertake iL" The best work on 
Roman dress is by Octavius Ferrarius, 
published partly in 1643, partly in 1654. 
This has been called superficial by Span- 
heim ; but Gnevius, and several other men 
of learning, bestow more praise.* The 
Isiac ti^et, covered with emblems of 
Egyptian antiquity, was illustrated by 
Pignoria, in a work bearing different ti- 
tles in the successive editions from 1605 ; 
and his exj^anations are stiU considered 
probable. Pignoria's other writings were 
also in high esteem with the antiquaries.f 
It would be tedious to enumerate the less 
important productions of this kind. A 
minute and scrupulous criticism, it has 
been said, distinguished the antiquaries of 
the seventeenth century. Without, per- 
haps, the comprehensive views of Sigonius 
and Panvinius, they were more severely 
exact. H ence forgery and falsehood stood 
a much worse chance of success than 
before. Annius of Viterbo had deceived 
half the scholars of the preceding age. 

* Niceron, ▼., 80. Tireboschi, xl, 300. 
t Nietniii, r6L ad. Biogr. Univ. 



But when Ingfairami, in 1637, pubh'shed 
his Etruscarum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, 
monuments of Etruscan antiquity, which 
he pretended to have discovered at Volter- 
ra, the imposture was speedily detected.* 

28. TheGermaniaAntiquaofCluverius 
was published in 1616, and his Geography 
Italia Antiqua in 1634. These of au^wio.. 
form a sort of epoch in ancient geography. 
The latter, especially, has ever since been 
the great repertory of classical illustra- 
tion on this subject Cluverius, however, 
though a man of acknowledged ability and 
erudition, has been thought too bold an in- 
novator in his Germany, and to have laid 
down much on his own conjecture.! 

29. Meursius, a native of Holland, began 
when very young, soon after the n^,,^^ 
commencement of the century, 

those indefatigable labours on Grecian an- 
tiquity, by which he became to Athens 
and all Hellas what Sigouius had been to 
Rome and Italy. Niceron has given a 
list of his publications, sixty-seven in 
number, including some ^tions of ancient 
writers, but for the most part confined to 
Ulustrations of Greek usages ; some also 
treat of Roman. The Gnecia feriata, on 
festivals and ^ames ; the Orchestra, on 
dancing ; the Eleusinia, on that deeply in- 
teresting, and, in his time, almost untouch- 
ed subject, the ancient mysteries, are col- 
lected in the works of this very learned 
person, or scattered through the Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum Gnecarum of Gronovius. 
" Meursius," says his editor, " was the true 
and legitimate mystagoffue to the sanctu- 
aries of Greece.'' But his peculiar atten* 
tion was justly shown to "the eye of 
Greece,'' Athens. Nothing that bore on 
her history, her laws and government, her 
manners and literature, was left by him. 
The various titles of his works seem al- 
most to exhaust Athenian antiquity : De 
Popolis Atticae — Athenae Atticie — Cecro- 
pia — Regnum Atticum — Archontes Athe- 
nienses — Pisistratus — Fortuna Attica -«- 
Atticarum Lectionum Libri IV. — Piraeeus 
— Themis Attica— Solon — Areopagus -*- 
Panathensa — Eleusinia — Theseus — Ms- 
chylus — Sophocles et Euripides. It is 
manifest that all later learning must have 
been built upon his foundations. No one 
was equal to Meursius in this province ; 
but the second place is perhaps due to 
Ubbo Emmius, professor of Greek ubbo 
at Groningen, for his Vetus Graecia BnMn*n»- 
Illustrata, 1626. The facilities of elucida- 
ting the topography of that country were 
by no means such as Cluverius had found 

* Salfi (Gootinuation de Oingnto^), xi , 3fla 
t Bloont. Niceron, foL zzi. Biogr. Uncr. 
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for Italy ; and, in fact, little was done in re- 
spect to local investigation in order to es- 
tablish a good ancient geography till recent 
times. Sanniel Petit, a man placed by 
some in the rery first list of the learned, 
published in 1636 a commentary on the 
Athenian laws, which is still the chief au- 
thority on that subject. 

30. In an age so peculiarly learned as 
this part of the seventeenth century, it 
will be readily concluded that many books 
must have a relation to the extensiTe sub- 
ject of this section; thouffh the stream 
of erudition had taken rather a different 
course, and watered the provinces of ec- 
clesiastical and mediflBval more than those 
of heathen antiquity. But we can only 
select one or two which treat of chronol- 
ogy, and that chiefly because we have al- 
ready given a place to the work of Scali- 
ger. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small 
Oava^totf ^^^i^ on the viMious calendars, 
oTLvdist. 1606, presumed in several re- 
^''"•^ spects to differ from that of the 
dictator or literature. He is, in conse- 
quence, reviled in Scaliger's Epistles as the 
most stupid and ignorant of the human 
race, a portentous birth of England, or at 
best an ass and a beetle, whom it is below 
the dignity of the author to answer.* 
Ljrdiat, however, was esteemed a man of 
deep learning, and did not flinch from the 
contest. His Emendatio Temporum, pub- 
lished in 1609, is a more general censure 
of the Scaligerian chronology, but it is 
rather a short work for the extent of the 
subject. A German, Seth Calvisius, on 
the other hand, is extolled to the skies by 
Scaliger for a chronology founded on his 
own principles. These are applied in it to 
the whole series of history, and thus Cal- 
visius may be said to have made an epoch 
in historical literature. He made more 
use of eclipses than any preceding writer ; 
and his dates are reckoned as accurate in 
modem as in ancient history.f 

3d. Scaliger, neariy twenty years after 
PMiTiaa ^ death, was assailed by an ad- 
versary whom he could not have 
thought it unworthy of his name to repel. 
Petau, or Petavius, a Jesuit of uncommon 

* Ante aliqaot dies tibi leripci, ut Kireni ex te 
qait tit Tbomaa Lydiat iste, quo monttro nalluui 
portentonas in Tettra Anglia natam polo ; tanta eat 
inscitia hominit et confidentia. Ne aemel qnidem 
illi ▼eroro dicere accidit Anda^in: Noaeatum- 
ilis morio in orbe terraram. Panda aainitatem ejna 
pent ringam nt lector rideat Nam in um prodijpoai 
impentam acarabeam acribere, neqne noatnB oigni- 
tatia est, neqne otii— Scalif., Epiat, 291. Uaher, 
nererthelesa. if we may tniit Wood, thong ht Scall- 
ger wonted by Lydiat— Ath. Qxoo., iiL, 187, 

t Bioant Biogr. Unhr. 



leaniing, devoted the whole of the first oC i 
two large volumes, entitled Doctrina Tea* 
porum, 1637, to a censure of the famous 
work De Emendatione Temporum. This 
voliune is divided into ei^t books; the 
first on the popular year of the Greeks; 
the second on the lunar; the third on the 
iEg3rptian, Persian, and Armenian; the 
fourth on the solar year ; the fifth treats 
of the correction of the paschal cycle and 
the calendar ; the sixth mscusses the prin- 
ciples of the lunar and solar cycles ; the 
seventh is entitled an introduction to com- 
putations of various kinds, among which 
ne reckons the Julian period ; the eighth 
is on the true motions of the son and 
moon, and on their eclipses. In almost 
every chapter of the first i&yre books, Sca- 
liger is censured, refuted, reviled. It was 
a retribution upon his own arrogance ; but 
published thus after his death, with no 
justice done to his great learning and abO- 
ity, and scarcely the common terms of re- 
spect towards a mighty name, it is impos- 
sible not to discern in Petavius both an 
envious mind, and a putial desire to injure 
the fame of a distmguished Protestant. 
His virulence, indeed, against Scaliger be* 
comes almost ridiculous. At the begin- 
ning of each of the first five books, he hiys 
it down as a theorem to be demonstrated, 
that Scaliger is always wrong on the par- 
ticular subjects to which it relates ; and at 
the close of each, he repeats the same in 

feometrical form as having been proved, 
le does not even give him credit for the 
invention of the Julian period, though he 
adopts it himself with much praise, posi- 
tively asserting that it is borrowed from 
the Byzantine Greeks.* The second vol- 
ume IS in five books, and is dedicated to 
the historical part of chronology, and the 
application of the principles lakfdown be- 
fore. A third volume, in 1630, relating to 
the same subjects, though bearing a dmer- 
ent title, is generally considered as part of 
the work. Petavius, in 1633, published 
an abrid|rment of his chronological sys- 
tem, entitled Rationarium Temporum, to 
which he subjoined a table of events down 
to his own time, which in the laiger woriL 
had only been carried to the fall of the 
empire. This abridgment is better known 
and more generally useful than the for- 
mer. 

33. The merits of Petavius as a chro- 
nologer have been differently cberaeiOTir 
appreciated. Many, of whom «w«'wIl 
Huet is one, from religious prejudices re- 
joiced in what they hoped to be a discom- 
fiture of Scaliger, whose arrogance had 

* lib. fit, c 7. 
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OHide enemies of a large part of the 
itorary world. Even Vosstiis, after prais- 
lag PeUThts, declares that he is unwilling 
l» decide between men who have done for 
eksoBOlogy more than any others.* But 
he has not wlwvyB been so faTourably dealt 
with. Le Clere observes, that as Scaliger 
it won very perspicuous, and Petavius has 
fT fpJMJnjMJ tlM former's opinions before he 
pro ceeds to refute them, those who com- 
pare the two will have this advantage, that 
they will understand Scaliger better than 
belbre.t This is not very comf^mentary 
to h^ opponent. A modem writer of re- 
apeetaUe authority ^ves us no reason to 
eoBsider him victorious. ** Though the 
great work of Petavius on chronology,** 
tsys M . St. Martin, '* is certainly a very 
estimable production, it is not less certain 
that he has in no degree contributed to en- 
laise the boundaries of the science. The 
SBUor shows too much anxiety to refute 



Scaliger, whether right or wrong; his sole 
aim is to destroy ihe edifice, perh^M too 
boldly elevated by his adversary. It is 
not unjust to say that Petavius has literal- 
ly done nothing for positive chronology ; 
he has not even determined with accura- 
cy what is most incontestable in this sci- 
ence. Many of the dates which he con- 
siders as well established are still subject 
to great doubt, and might be settled in a 
very different manner. His work is clear 
and methodical ; and, as it embraces the 
whole of chronology, it might have be- 
come of great authority : but those very 
qualities have rendered it injurious to tto 
science. He came to arrest the flight 
which, through the genius of Scaliger, it 
was ready to take, nor has it madte the 
least progress ever since ; it has produced 
nothing but conjectures, more or less 
showy, but with nothing sohd and undeni- 
able for their basis.'*} 
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of PdpM to Temporal Powor.— Father Paol 
8ifpi — Ofadoal Dechne of Papal Power.— Un- 
popainity of Jeaaita.— Cootroveray of CathoUca 
mi ProCeaUDta. — Deference of aome of the 
ktlflr to Aotiquiky.— Watering in Caaauboo.— 
8^ more in Grodoa.— Caliztaa.~An opposite 
ScImboI of Tbeokwiaoa.— DailM— Chillingworth. 
Haiaa "—Riae of the Arminian Controversy.— 
rbiwViiiiiia — Sodniana. — Qoeation aa to Righta 
01 Ma^atrateain Religion.— Writing of Grotioa 
an thia Subject— Qoeation of Religioaa Tolera- 
tioD.— Taylor'a Liberty of Propheaying.— Theo- 
logical Critica and Commentatora.— ztormona of 
Doopo and Taylor.— Deiatical Writera.— £ng- 
liib Tiaodation of the Bible. 

!• Ths claim of the Roman See to de- 
pose sorereigns was like the re- 
tractile claws of some animals, 
which woud be liable to injury 
were they not usually sheathed. If the 
slate of religion in England and France 
towards the latter part of the sixteenth 
century required the assertion of these 

* Yoaaiaa, apod Nireron, xxxnL, 111. Dionyaiua 
PMavioa permolta poat Scaligenim optime obaenra- 
«it Sed noKm jodiciam interponere inter eoa, qoo- 
tWB Qterqae prcclare adeo de chronologia mentua 
ait, at nullia plus h«c acientia debeat. . . . Qui 
aine aflecto ac paitiam studio conferre volet que de 
tUMfionbos aciipsere, conspiciet eaae obi Scaligero 
ttajor laua debeatur, comperiet quoqoe ubi longe 
Pctavio malit aaaeotiri ; ent etiam abi ampliandum 
«ftdeatar ; imo ubi nee facile Veritas k qaoquam pea. 
ak iodagari The chronology of PetaTiaa waa an- 
Inadvertcd npon br Halmaaiua with much rode- 
waa, and by aeveral other contemporariea engaged 
in the aame cootroToray. If wewerotobeliofoBo- 

Vml. II.— D 



; pretended rights, it was not the policy of 
a court, guided as often by prudence as by 
• zeal or pride, to keep them for ever before 
!the eyes of the world. Clement VIII. 
wanted not these latter qualities, but they 
were restrained by the former; and the 
circumstances in which the new century 
opened did not demand any open collision 
with the civil power. Henry IV. had 
been received back into the bosom of the 
church ; he was now rather the ally, the 
favoured child of Rome, than the object 
of proscription. Elizabeth again was out 
of the reach of any enemy but death, and 
much was hoped from the hereditary dis- 
position of her successor. The temporal 
supremacy would therefore have been left 
for obscure and unauthorized writers to 
vindicate, if an unforeseen circumstance 
had not called out again its most celebra- 



illet, PetsTius was not only the most learned of the 
order of Jesaits, but surpassed Salmaaius himself 
de ptu»iew$ eoudiet. — JugtRinensdes S^atans, n. 513. 
But, to judge between giaiits, we ahould be a little 
taller ourselTea than most are. Bail let, indeed, 
quotes Henry Valois for this preference of Petavioa 
to any other of his age, which, m other words, ia 
much the same as to call him the moat learned man 
that eter lived ; and Valoia was a very competent 
judge. The words, however, are found in a funer- 
al panegyric. 

t Bibl. Choiaie, ii., 186. A abort abatract of thm 
Petavian acheroe of chronology will be found in 
thia volume of Le Clerc. 

t Biogr. Univ., art Petanoa. 
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ted champioiiB. After the detection of 
the gunpowder consmragr* an oath of al- 
legiance was imposea in England, contain- 
ing a renunciation, in strong terms, of the 
tenet that princes excommunicated by the 
pope might be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects. None of the English Cath- 
olics refused allegiance to James; and 
most of them prSnbly would have felt 
little scruple at taking the entire oath, 
which their arch-priest. Black well, had ap- 
{NTOTed. But the See of Rome interfered 
to censure those who took the oath ; and 
a controversy singulariy began with James 
himself in his ^ Apology for the Oath of Al- 
legiance." Bella^in answered, in 1610, 
m&er the name of Matthew Tortus ; and 
the duty of defending the royal author 
was devolved on one of our most learned 
divines, Lancelot Andrews, who gave to 
his reply the quaint title Tortura Torti.* 
But this favourable tenet of the Vatican 
was as ill fitted to please the Gallican as 
the Enfflish Church. Barclay, a lawyer of 
Scottish family, had long defended the 
rights of the crown of France against all 
opponents. His posthumous treatise on 
the temporal power of the pope with re- 
spect to sovereign princes was published 
at London in 1609. Bellarmin answered it 
next year in the ultra-montane spirit which 
he had always breathed ; the Parliament 
of Paris forbade the circulation of his re- 

piyt 

S. Paul v. was a pope imbued with the 
CteiMC arrogant spirit of his predeces- 
wim vmIm. sors, Paul IV. and Pius V. ; no 
one was more prompt to exercise the des- 
potism which the Jesuits were ready to 
maintain. After some minor disputes with 
the Italian states, he came, in 1605, to his 

* Biogr. Britann., art. Andrewt. Collier's Eccle- 
siastical History. Butler's English Catholics, toL i 
Matthew Tortus was the almoner of BeUarmin, 
whose name he thought fit to assume as a very slight 
disguise. 

t II pretesto, says Father Paul of Bellarmin's 
book, h di scrivere contra Barclaio ; ma il Tero fine 
■i vede esser per ridurre fl papa at colmo dell omnip- 
oteote. In questo libro non si trstta altro, che il 
eoddetto argumeoto, e pid di Tenti cinque Tolte h 
leplicato, cm quando il paps giudica un principe in- 
degno per sua colpa d'aver govemo overo inetto, 6 
pur coooace, che per il bene della chiesa sia cosa 
utile, lo pud privare. Dice pid Tolte, che quando il 
papa coonanoia, che non sia ubbidito ad un orincipe 
priTato da lui, non si pud dire, che romsndi cue pnn- 
cipe non sia ubbidito, ma che private persona, per- 
cIm il pribcipe pri^ato dal papa non e pid pruope. 
£ psssa tanio inanzi, che rieoe k dire, il papa pud 
dispooere secoodo che giudica ispediente de' tuttii 
beoi di qnal suroglia Christiano, ma tutto sarebbe 
niente, se solo dicesse che tale ^ la sua opinione ; 
dice, ch' e un articolo della fade Catholica, co' h eret- 
ico, dii noo aeole oo^ e 9uesto coo tanta petnlan- 
tia, che noo fi si pud aggmngeiv.— Letteie di Bar- 
pi. M. 



famous conflict with the republic of Yes- 
ice, on the very important question of the 
immunity of ecclesiastics from the civil 
tribunals. Though he did not absidve the 
subjects of Venice from their allegianoe, 
he put the state under an interdict, for- 
bidding the celebration of divine oflic^ 
throu^out its territoxy. The Venetian 
clergy, except the Jesuits and some other 
regidars, obeyed the senate rather than the 
pope. The whole is matter of known his- 
tory. In the termination of this dispute, 
it has been doubted which party obtained 
the victory ; but in the ultimate rensult and 
effect upon mankind, we cannot, it seems^ 
weU doubt that the See of Rome was the 
loser.* Nothing was more worthy of re- 
mark, especially in literary history, than 
the appearance of one great man, rmur 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, the first who, in ^^ ^^^ 
modem times and in a Catholic country, 
shook the fabric not only of papal despo- 
tism, but of ecclesiastical independence 
and power. For it is to be observed that 
in the Venetian business, the pope was 
contending for what were called the rights 
of the church, not for his own supremacy 
over it. Sarpi was a man of extraordina- 
ry genius, learning, and judgment: his 
physical and anatomical knowledge was 
such as to have caused at least several 
great discoveries to be assigned to him;t 
his reasoning was concise and cogent ; his 
style perspicuous and animated. A trea- 
tise '* Delle Materie Beneficiarie," in other 
words, on the rights, revenues, and privi- 
leges, in secular matters, of the ecclesias- 
tical order, is a model in its way. The 
history is so short and yet so sufiScient, 
the sequence so natural and clear, the 
proofs so judiciously introduced, that it 
can never be read without delight ud ad- 
miration of the author*8 skill. And this is 
more striking to those who have toiled at 
the verbose books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, where tedious quo- 
tations, accumulated, not selected, disguise 
the argument they are meant to confirm. 
Except the first book of MachiaveFs His- 
tory of Florence, I do not remember any 
earlier summary of facts so lucid and per- 
tinent to the object. That object was, 

* Ranke is the best authority on this dispute, as 
he is on all other matters relating to the papacy in 
this sffe, ToL it, p. 324. 

t He was supposed to have discorered the valves 
of the veins, the circulation of the blood, the expan- 
sion and contraction of the pupil, the variation of 
the compass. A quo, says Baptists Porta of Sarpi, 
aliqua didicisse non solum (ateri non erubescimna, 
aea gloriamur, cum eo doctiorem, subtiliorem, <}uol- 
qoot sdhnc videre contigerit, nemmem cognovimus 
ad encyclopadiam.— Magii Natuiahs, lib. vii., «piid 
Rtaka. 
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with Father Paul, neither more nor less the exercise of his functions as a Senrite 

than to represent the wealth and power monk, and has always passed at Venice 

of the church as ill-gotten and excessive, more for a saint than a heretic, some of 

Tile Treatise on Benefices led the way, or, the Gallican writers have not scrupled to 

imther, was the seed thrown into the ground make use of his authority, and to exten- 

that ultimately produced the many efforts uate his heterodoxy. There can be no 

both of the press and of public authority question but that he inflicted a severe 

to brrak down ecclesiastical privileges.* wound on the spiritual power. 

3. The other woriis of Sarpi are numer- 4. That power, predominant as it seem- 

in^„P^ „f ous, but none require our present ed in the beginning of the sev- Qauieaaiib- 

thtownea attention except the most cele- enteenth century, met with ad- enin. m- 

if TnM. brated, his History of the Coun- versaries besides Sarpi. The ***"• 

eil of Trent. The manuscript of this French nation, and especially the Parlia- 

Ittvingbeen brought to London by Antonio ment of Paris, had always vaunted what 

de Dominis, was there published in 1619, were called the liberties of the Galhcan 

under the name of Pietro Soave Polano, Church ; liberties, however, for which nei- 

the anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. It ther the church itself, nor the king, the two 

was quickly translated into several Ian- parties interested, were prone to display 

goages, and became the text-book of Prot- much regard. A certain canonist, Richer, 

ettantism on the subject. Many incor- published in 1611 a book on ecclesiastical 

rectneases have been pointed out by Pal- and political power ; in which he asserted 

lavicini, who undertook the same task on the government of the church to be a mon- 

the side of Rome ; but the general credi- archy tempered with aristocracy ; that is, 

biUty of Father Paul's history has rather that the authority of the pope was limited 

gained by the ordeal of hostile criticism, in some respects by the rights of the 

Dopin observes that the lon^ list of errors bishoos. Though this has since become 

imputed by Pallavicini, which are chiefly a fundamental principle among the Cisal- 

in dates and such trifling matters, make pine Catholics, it did not suit the high no- 

little or no difference as to the substance tions of that age ; and the bishops were 

of Sarpi's history ; but that its author is content to sacrifice their rights by joining 

more biameable for a malicious disposition in the clamour of the papal party. A 

to impute political motives to the members ■ — 

of the council, and idle reasonings which f»ll ^« J*"???'^^" *>*^»°? ^come pjirtial to him on 

•w^«> ..i;^ w^^* I.M»i^-.r 4. i>«.«irA nrky^ k«« accouiit of 018 fimineM ID feligion. — Lett 53. Of 

they did not employ.f Ranke, who has ^y^^ ^p^^uc of the United P^rincee he nvs: U 

fflven this a more mmute scrutmy than nascenza di quale si come Dio ha favonto con 

Dupin could have done, comes nearly to grazie inestimabili, co«) pare che la malizia del dia- 

the same result. Sarpi is not a fair, but ^©lo oppugni con tutte le artL—Utt 23. After 

he is, for those times, a tolerably exact fJ^^flS '2'°?"\°^.T ?^!"'fcjrn^!^'fil!2 

«. . ^ tf. 1, ' 1.-U-*- ♦!. 1 have been a Protestant, he adds: Credo senon fosse 

historian. His work exhibits the general per mgion di stato, si trotarebbono diversi. che sal- 

excellences of his manner ; freedom from tarebbono da auesto fosso di Roma nella cima deU 

ndundancy ; a clear, full, agreeable style ; riforma; ma cni teme ana coss, chi un' altra. Dio 

a choice of what is most pertinent and per6 par che goda la pia minima parte dei pension 

aM«AM^f;«»» ;» k;. .i».«A»;»ia iLf.,^i« k«« umanu So ch' el a im mteode senza passar pid 

imer^ting m his materials. Much has oltre.-Lett ei. Feb.. 1612. Sarpi speaks wUh 

been disputed about the religious tenets of great contempt of James L, who was occupied like 

Father Paul ; it appears to me quite out a pedant about Vorstios and such matters. Se il 

of doubt, both by the tenour of his histo- •* ^' Inghilterra non fosse dottore, si potrebbe spe- 

S, and still more unequivocally, if possi- it^Sll^^A^'^'Sn'fl^^^ 

* bvsome of his letters that he wm f t»^^ ^P«gn* n?" « P"o vmcere, se non lewto U pre- 

^, oy some oi nis leuers, inai ne was t^to della religione, ne questo si leverk se non m- 

entirely hostile to the Church in the USU- troducendo i reformat! neir Italia. £ si il ri sap- 

ll sense, as well as to the court of Rome, ewe fare, sarebbe fecile e in Torino, e qu!.— Lett. 

flrmpathizing in affection, and concurring ??• ^^ '"'^\^VVfl' ! remarkable letter to 

JL^^n^ :Zr^^:^:^^ «^*V ♦u^ -^r^««.«5 Casaubon, much about this time, mntmg at his wish 

tenerally in opmion, with the reformed ^^ find an ssylom in England, and using rather too 

Cenommation.; But as he contmued m different language about the kin^: In eo, rarum, 

: cumulate virtutes principis ac Tin. Regum idea 

* A long analysis of the Treatise on Benefices est, ad qusin forte ante actis ssculis nemo formatus 

win be found in Dupin, who does not blame it very fuit. Si ego ejus protectione dignus essem, nihil 

■meh. It is worth reading through, and has been mihi deesse putarem ad mortalis vit« fehcitatem. 

commended by many good judges of history. Tu, vir prsstantissime, nihil te dignius efficere po- 

f Hist. Eccles., Cent. 17. tea, qusm tanto principi mea studiacommendsre. — 

i The proofs of this it would be endless to ad- Casaubon, Epist 811. For mea in snother edition 

doce from the history : they strike the eye in every is resd hta ; but the former seems preferable. Ca- 

sage, though it cannot be expected that he should saubon replied, that the king wished Paul to be a 

oseUre his way of thinking in express terms. Even light to his own country ; but, if anything should 

ia his letters he does not this. They were printed, happen, he had written to his ambassador, at noUa 

with the data, at least, of Verooa, in 1673. Solly's in re tibi desit. 
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synod attembled by Caidinal dn Pemm, 
ardibishop of Sens, oondemned the bock 
of Richer, who was hanased for the rest 
of bis life by the peisecutioii of those he 
had sought to deleod against a senritode 
which they seemed to coTet. His lame 
has risen in later times. Dnpin concludes 
a careful analysis of Richer's treatise 
with a noble penegyiic on his character 
and stfle of writing.* 

6. The strength of the ultra^montane 
y^^^^ V^y ^ ^be GaUican Church was 
Perront a man of great natural ca- 
pacity, a prodigious memory, a vast knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical and profane antiqui- 
ty, a aharp wit, a pure and eloquent style, 
and such readiness in dispute that few 
cared to engage him.t If he did not al- 
ways reason justly or upon consistent 
principles, these are rather failings in the 
eyes of lovers of truth than of those, and 
they are the many, who sympathize with 
the dexterity and readiness of a partisan. 
He had been educated as a Protestant, 
but, like half the learned of that religion, 
went over from some motive or other to 
the victorious side. In the conference at 
Fontainebleau with Du Plessis Mornay, 
it has been mentioned already that he had 
m confessed advantage ; but victory in de- 
bate follows the constant rather than the 
cause. The supporters of Gallican liber- 
ties were discouraged during the life of 
this cardinal. He did not explicitly set 
himself a^^ainst them, or deny, pernaps, 
the principles of the Conned of Con- 
stance ; but, by preventing any assertion 
of them, he prepared the way, as it was 
hoped at Rome, for a gradual recognition 
4>( the whole system of Bellarmin. Per- 
fon, however, was neither a Jesuit, nor 
very favourable to that order. Even so 
late as 1638, a collection of tracts by the 
learned brothers Du Pay, on the liberties 

*HiftEccl6i.,Cmt.l7,LiL,c.7. Nic«ioii«ToL 
SZTii. The Bkwnpbie Unit eraelle talks of the re- 
publican principles of Richer ; it imiet be in an ec- 
cleeiaetical sense, for nothing in the book, I think, 
lelates to civil politics. Father Paol thoofht Ri- 
cher*s scheme might lead to something better, bat 
did not hi^l^ esteem it Qaella mistma del ^over- 
no eoclesiastico di nionarchia e sristocraxia mi pare 
una composixiooe di oglioe acqna, che non possono 
mai mischiarsi insieme. — Lettere di Sajpi, 109. 
Richer entirelj denies the mfiUhbilitj of the pope 
in matters of mth, and says there is no aothonty 
addoced for it bat that of the popes themselTss. 
His work is written on the principles of the Janseni- 
sing Galileans of the 18th centory, and probably 
goea farther than Bossoet, or any who wished 
to keep on good terms with Romewoald have open- 
ly approveo. It is prohz, extending to two Tolumes 
4to. Some aecoont of Richer will be foond in His- 
loirsdelaMlisftdaFIISiSKribed toMemayor 
RidMlieiL 

t Dopio. 



of the Chordi, was suppi e ss e J at the te- 
stance of the nuncio, on the pretext that 
it had been published without permission. 
It was reprinted some yean aiteiwvd, 
when the power of Rome had begun to 
decline.* 

6. Notwithstanding the tone stiU hdd 
by the coiut of Rome and its Dsdnetria- 
numerous partisans, when pro- p^ p^^^^t. 
voked by any demonstration of resistance, 
they generally avoided aggressive proceed- 
ings, and kept in reserve the tenets which 
could not be pleasing to any civfl ffovem* 
ment. We should doubtless find many 
assertions of the temporal authorinr of 
the pope by searching into obscure theol- 
ogy during this perimi ; but after Bellar- 
min and Perron were withdrawn firom the 
stage, no prominent champions of that 
cause stood forth; and it was one of 
which great talents and high station alone 
could overcome the intrinsic unpopularity. 
Slowly and silently, the power of Rome 
had much receded before the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Paul V. was 
the last of the imperious pontiffa who ex- 
acted obedience as sovereigns of Chris- 
teiidom. His successore have had re- 
course to gentier measures, to a paternal 
rather than regal authority ; they have u>- 
pealed to the moral sense, but have rarely 
or never alarmed the fears of their chureh. 
The lonff pontificate of Urban VIII. was a 
period of transition from strength to weak- 
ness. In his first years, this pope was not 
inactively occupied in the great cause of 
subduing the Protestant heresy. It has 
been lately broufht to light, that, soon after 
the accession of Charles 1., he had formed 
a scheme, in conjunction with France and 
Spain, for conquering and partitioning the 
British islands : Ireland was to be annex- 
ed to the ecclesiastical state, and governed 
by a "viceroy of the Holy See.f But he 
iJterward gave up these visionary projects, 
and limited his ambition to more practica- 
ble views of aggrandizement in Italy. It 
is certain that the temporal principality of 
the popes has often been a useful diver- 
sion for the rest of Europe : the duchy of 
Urbino was less in our notions of impor- 
tance than Germany or Britain; but it 
was quite as capable of engrossing the 
thoughts and passions of a pope. 

* Dopin, 1 iii, c. I . Grot , Epist. 1 105. Liber de 
liberutibut ecclesis Gnllicsos ex metis desamptos 
poblicis, quo regis regnK)iie jurs contrs molitiones 
pontiSciss defendootur ipsios regis jassa Tendi est 
probibiras.— See slso Rpist 519. 

t Ranke, ii.. 518. It is not at all probable tbat 
France and Spain wonid have seriously coalesced 
for any object of this kind : the spoil coald not hate 
been nfely divided. Bnt the scheme serres to thaw 
the ambitwii, at thit time, of the Romsa See. 
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7. The sabsideiiee of Catholic seal be- 
fore the middle of this age de- 
serves especially to be noted at 
a time when, in various directions, that 
church is beginning to exalt her voice, if 
not to rear her hcM, and we are ostenta- 
tionsly reminded of the sudden revival of 
her in^uence in the sixteenth century. It 
did undoubtedly then revive ; but it is equal- 
ly manifest that it receded once more. 
Among the leading causes of this decline 
in the influence, not only of what are 
called ultra-montane principles, but of the 
leal and faith that had attended them, a 
change as visible, and almost as rapid as 
the reaction in favour of them which we 
have pointed out in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, we must recxon the in- 
creasing prejudices against the Jesuit or- 
der. Their zeal, union, indefatigable de- 
votion to the cause, had made them the 
most useful of allies, the most formidable 
of enemies ; but in these very qualities 
were involved the seeds of pubhc hatred 
and ultimate ruin. Obnoxious to Protest- 
ant states for their intrigues ; to the law- 
yers, especialljr in France, for their bold 
theories of pohtical power and encroach^ 
ing spirit ; to the Dominicans for the favour 
they had won, they had become, long be- 
fore the close of this period, rather equiv- 
ocid and dangerous supporters of the See 
of Rome.* Their fate, m countries where 
the temper of their order had displayed 
itself with less restraint, might have led 
reflecting men to anticipate the consequen- 
ces of urging too far the patience of man- 
kind by we ambition of an insulated or- 
der of priests. In the first part of this 
century the Jesuits possessed an exten- 
sive iniSuence in Japan, and had reunited 
the kingdom of Abyssinia to the Roman 
Church. In the course of a few years 
more they were driven out from both; 
their intriguing ambition had excited an 
im|rfacafale animosity against the church 
to which they belonged. 

a Cardinal Richelieu, though himself 
inrtiMfii'i ^ theological writer, took great 
cMoTOaitt- care to maintain the liberties of 
CM ukmtim. the French crown and church. 
No extravagance of Hildebrandic princi- 
ples would nnd countenance under his ad- 
ministration. Their partisans endeavour- 
ed sometimes to murmur against his ec- 
clesiastical measures; it was darkly ru- 
moured that he had a scheme of separ- 
ating the Catholic Church of France, 
something in the manner of Henry VIIL, 
from the supremacy of Rome, though not 

* CleawDt VIII. wu tired of the Jesuits, as we 
wiloldbj Perron, who did not machlofe them, p. 



fVom her creed; and one Hersent publish- 
ed, under the name of Optatus Callus, a 
book so rapidly suppressed as to be of the 
greatest rarity, the aim of which was to 
excite the public apprehension of this 
schism.* It was in defence of the Galli- 
can liberties, so far as it was yet prudent 
to assert them, that De Maroa was em 
ployed to write a treatise, De Concordan 
ti& Sacerdotii et Imperii. This book was 
censured at Rome ; yet it does not by any 
means come up to the language afterward 
usual in the GaUican Church ; it belong 
to its own age, the transitioniil period m 
which Rome bad just ceased to act, but 
not to speak as a mistress. De Marca 
was oUiged to make some concessions 
before he could obtain the bulls for a bi^ 
opric. He rose, however, afterwud to the 
see of Paris. The first part of his work 
appeared in 1641, the second after the 
death of the author. 

0. In this most learned period, accord* 
ing to the sense in which the g. ,^^ ^„ 
word was then taken, that Eu- ocoHSSS 
rope has erer seen, it was, of •"d Prateii- 
course, to be expected that the *"^ 
studious ecclesiastics of both Romish and 
Protestant denomination would pour forth 
a prodigal erudition in their great contro* 
versy. It had always been the aim of the 
former to give an historical character to 
theological inquiry ; it was their business 
to ascertain the faith of the Catholic 
Church as a matter of fact, the single 
principle of its infallibility being assumed 
as the basis of all investigation^ But their 
opponents, though less concerned in the 
issue of such questions, frei^uently thousht 
themselves competent to dispute the field ; 
and, conversant as they were with ecclesi* 
astical antiquity, found in its interminable 
records sufficient weapons to protract the 
war, though not to subdue the foe. Hence, 
partly in the last years of the sixteenUi 
century, but incomparably more in the 
present, we find an essential change in the 
character of the(Hoffical contro- heraMediv- 
versy. It became less reason- speet ft»r the 
ing, less scriptural, less general, 'Wiem. 
and less popular, but far more patristic, 
that is, appealing to the testimonies of the 
fathers, and altogether more historical than 
before. Sevenu consequences of materi- 
al influence on religious opinion sprang 
naturally fh>m this method of conducting 
the defence of Protestantism. One was, 

• Biogr. UiiiT. Orot, Einst082, 1354. Bj som* 
other letters of Grotiiis, it appears that Ricbeliea 
tampered with thoee schemee of reconciling the 
diflbrent religions which were then afloat, and all 
which went on setting the pope nearly aside. £ii> 
ami Jntimates the sains.— Epist Roar., p. 401. 
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that it contracted very greatly the circle 
of those who, upon any reasonable inter- 
pretation of the original principle of per- 
sonal judgment, comd exercise it for them- 
selves; it became the privilege of the 
deeply learned alone. Another, that, from 
the real obscurity and incoherence of ec- 
clesiasticsd authorities, those who had 
penetrated farthest into that province of 
learning were least able to reconcile them ; 
and, however they might disguise it from 
the world, while the pen was in their 
hands, were themselves necessarily left, 
upon many points, in an embarrassing 
state of doubt and confusion. A third e^ 
feet was, that upon these controversies of 
Catholic tradition, the Church of Rome 
had very often the best of the argument ; 
and this was occasionally disp&yed in 
those wrestling matches between religious 
chsputants, which were held, pubUcly or 
privately, either with the vain hope of 
coming to an agreement, or to settle the 
faith of the hearers. And from the two 
last of these causes it arose that many 
Protestants went over to the Church of 
Rome, and that a new theological system 
was contrived to combine what had been 
deemed the incompatible tenets of those 
who had burst from each other with such 
yiolence in the preceding century. 

10. This retrocession, as it appeared, 
^SaM€iuay ^^^ ^ ^ spirit it was, towards 
iiiBi^iiuid. the system abandoned in the first 
^^*^ impetuosity of the Reformation, 
began in England about the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century. It was evidently 
connected with the high notions of eccle- 
siastical power, of an episcopacy by un- 
broken transmission from the apostles, of 
a pompous ritual, which the rulers of the 
An^ican Church took up at that time in 
opposition to the Puritans. It rapidly 
gained ground in the reign of James, and 
still more of his son. Andrews, a man 
for more learned in patristic theology than 
any of the Elizabethan bishops, or per- 
haps than any of his English contempora- 
ries except Usher, was, if not the found- 
er, the chief leader of this school. Laud 
became afterward, from his political im- 
portance, its more conspicuous head ; and 
from him it is sometimes styled. In his 
conference with the Jesuit Fisher, first 
published in 1624, and dterward, vrith 
many additions, in 1639, we find an at- 
tempt, not feeble, and, we may believe, not 
feigned, to vindicate the Anglican Protest- 
antism, such as he meant it to be, against 
the Church of Rome, but with much def- 
erence to the name of Catholic, and the 
authority of the ancient fathers.* It is 

* Ce qa'il y a da particalier dani cetie confift- 



tmnecessary to observe, thai this was fh0 
prevalent languase of the English Church 
m that period of forty years which was 
terminated by the civil war ; 9Bd that it 
was accompanied by a marked enhance- 
ment of religious ceremonies, as well as 
by a considerable approximation to sever- 
al doctrines and usages of the Romanists, 

11. The progress of the latter church 
for the first thirty years of the notoctioinio 
present century was as striking um oitboiie 
and uninterrupted as it had been Cbureh. 

in the final period of the sixteenth. Vic- 
tory crowned its banners on every side. 
The signal defeats of the Elector Palatine 
and the King of Denmark, the reduction 
of Rochelle, displayed an evident superi- 
ority in the ultimate argument to which 
the Protestants had been driven, and 
which silences every other ; while a rigid 
system of exclusion from court favour and 
of civil discouragement, or even of ban* 
ishment, and suppression of public wor- 
ship, as in the Austrian dominions, brought 
round the wavering and flexible to acqui- 
esce with apparent willingness in a despo- 
tism they could neither resist nor escape. 
The nobility, both in France and Germany, 
who in the last age had been the first to 
embrace a new faith, became afterward 
the first to desert it. Many also of the 
learned and aUe Protestants gave evidence 
of the jeopardy of that cause by their con- 
version. It is not, however, just to infer 
that they were merely infiuenced by this 
apprehension. Two other causes mainly 
operated; one, to which we have above 
alluded, the authority given to the tradi- 
tions of the Church, recorded by the wri- 
ters called fathers, and with which it was 
found very difficult to reconcile all the 
Protestant creed ; another, the intolerance 
of the reformed churches, both Lutheran 
and Calvinistic, which gave as little lati- 
tude as that which they had quitted. 

12. The defections, from wlmtever 
cause, are numerous in the sev- waTeHngor 
enteenth century. But two, CMMboo, 
more eminent than any who actually re- 

rence, c'est qa*on j cite beaucoap pins let p«xw 
de r^glise, qoe n*ODt accoutumA de nire lea Prot- 
eatans de de^a la mer. Comme T^glise Anglicane 
a une T^D^ration toate particuli^re pour TantiqaiU, 
c'eat par lique lea Catholiqoes Romaina Tattaqoeat 
ordinairement— Dibl. Univ., i., 336. Laad, aa wett 
aa Andrewa, maintained *' that the true and real 
body of Chriat ia in that bleated aacraroent" — Con- 
ference with Fither, p. 299(edit. 1639). And after- 
ward, *' for the Charcn of Endand, nothing it mors 
plain than that it believea andf teachet the true and 
real pretence of Chritt in the Enchtiitt" Nothing 
it more plain than the contrary, at Hall, who be- 
longed to a different achool of theology, though tbt 
friend of Land, haa in equiTalent worda obterred. 
— Hali't works (Pratt's sditioo), vol ix^ p. ZO. 
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wmy^ the PiotesUnt religion, must be 
owned to have ffiven evident signs of 
wiTering, CasaaSon and Grotius. The 
proofs of this are not founded merely on 
anecdotes which might be disputed, but 
on tJieir own language.* Casaubon was 
staggered by the study of the fathers, in 
which he discovered many things, espe- 
dall^ as to the Eucharist, which he could 
not m any manner reconcile with the ten- 
ets of the French Huguenots.f Perron 

* In his correspondence with Scaliger, no indi- 
citioiis of any ▼acillation as to religion appear. Of 
Che nnfortonaie conference between Du Flossie 
MornaT and Da Perron* in the presence of Henry 
IV^ where Casaabon himself had been one of the 
luipires. he speaks with great reg^ret, though with 
a rail acknowledgment that his champion had been 
worsted. Quod scnbis de congressu Diomedis cam 
Obnco, sic est omnino, at ta judicas recti. Vir 
optinos, si earn sua prudentia orfoi Gallico satis ez- 
piorata non ddfecisset, naoquam ejus certaminis 
•laam sabiisset After much more be concludes: 
EqaidMn in lacrymas prope adducor, qaoties subit 
ammo tristissima illius diei species, cum de in- 
fnoa oobilitate, de ezcellenti in^nio, de ipsa de- 
niqae veritate pompatici adeo Tidi triumphatum. — 
E|NSt 314 (Oct, 1600). See also a letter to Hein- 
sins OQ the same subjecL Casaub., Epist. 809. 
la a letter to Perron himself, in 1604, he professed 
to adhere to Scripture alone, against those who 
vetoatatis aoctoritatem pro ratione obtendunt— 
EpMt 4 1 7. A change, howerer, came gradually over 
Ins mind, and be grew fitscioated bv this rery au- 
thority of antiquity. In 1609 he had, by the king's 
command, a conference on religion with Du Per- 
na, bat very reluctsntly, and, as his biographer 
owns, quibusdam tisus est quodammodo cespitasse. 
Canabon was, for ssTeral reasons, no match in 
sodi a djapatation for Perron. In the first place, he 
was poor and weak, and the other powerful, which 
ii a reason that miffht dispense witn our giving any 
ocbers ; hot, secondly, he had less leammg in the 
Others ; and, thirdly, he was entangled by deference 
for these aaine fathers ; finally, he was not a man of 
M mach acotenessand eloquence as his antagonist 
llie iasoe of battle does not follow the better cause, 
hot the eharper sword, especially when there is so 
mefa ipmmio dmehi as in this caae. 

t Perron continued to persecute Casaubon with 
aigameDt, whenerer he met him in the king's li- 
biary. Je toos coniesse (the latter told Wytenbo- 
gan) qa*il m'a doon^ beaucoup des scrupules qui 
Be restent,et auzquels je ne scai pas bien r^ponare 
. . . il me facbe de rougir. L'escapade que je prens 
•It que je n*y pais ripondre, mais que yj pensemi. 
— Casanbom Vita (ad edit. Epistolarum, 1709). 
And, in writing to the same Wytenbogart, Jan., 
1610, we find similar signs of wsToring. Me, ne 
qoid diasimuleni, hsc tanta diversitas a nde Teteris 
eedesMB non parum turbat Ne de aliis dicam, in 
le sacramentaria a majoribus disceasit Lutherus, a 
Lotbero Zninglios, ab utroque Calvinus, a Calrino 
fn postea acripserunt Nam constat mihi ac certis- 
amom eel, doctrinam CaWini de aacra eucharistia 
loDM abam esse ab ea qua in libro obaerrandi viri 
MoBnai nostri continetnr, et qua vulgo in ecclesiis 
noetris anditur. Ita<iue Molinaum qui oppugnant, 
Calvinam illi non minus objiciunt, (juam aliquem i 
teteribos aoclesia doctoribus. Si sic peigimus, 
fnis tandem erit ezitus ? Jam quod idem Moli- 
— oe, omnes Vetenim libros sua doctrine contraries 
iMpoity lit (ss6s)U|Misvc cut mediocxiter docto fidem 



used to assail him with arguments he could 
not parry. If we may believe this cardi- 
nal, he was on the point of declaring pub- 
]icl]r his conversion before he accepted 
the invitation of James I. to England ; and 
even while in England he promoted the 

faciet T Falsus illi CyriUus, Hierosolymorum epia- 
copus ; falsus Oregonus Nyssenus, falsus Ambro- 
sius, falsi omnes. Mihi liquet falU ipsum, et ilia 
scripta esse Terissima, qua ille pronuntiat if sodfn- 
vpa^— Ep. 670. See also Epist. 1043, written 
from Paris in the same year. He came now to Eng- 
land, and to his great satis&ction found the chnrdi 
and its prelates ezactljr what he would wish. lUud 
solatio mihi eat, quod m hoc regno speciem agnoeco 
Teteris ecclesia, quam ex patrum scriptis didici 
Adde quod episcopis Uniupai cwiiay^ aoctissimis> 
sspientissimis, nwi^ntrocf, et quod norum mihi 
est, prises ecclesia amantissimis (Lond., 1611). — 
Ep. 703. His letters are full of similar language. — 
See 743, 744, 772, &c. He combined this inordi- 
nate respect ifor authority with its natural concom- 
itant, a aesire to restrain free inquiry. Though his 
patristic lore should hare made him not unfavoura- 
ble to the Arminians, he wrote to Bertios, one ol 
their number, against the liberty of conscience they 
required. Ilia quam passim celebras, prophetandi 
bbertas, bonis et piis nujus ecclesis Tins mirum in 
modum suspecta res est et odioea. Nemo enim 
dubitat de pietata Christiana actum esse inter tos, 
si quod yideris agere, illustrissimis ordinibus fuerit 
semel persuasum, ut liberum unicuique esseTehnt» 
▼is regui relicta semitam ex animi libidine aibi aliis* 
que aperire. Ataui Teritas, ut scis, in omnibus re- 
bus scientiiB et disciplinis unica est, et ro ^wnw 
rovro inter ecclesic Tens notas, fateantur omnes, 
non est postrema. Ut nuUi esse dubium possit, 

3uin tot nXvcYiSut semita totidem sint errorum 
iTerticula. Quod olim de politids rebus proden- 
tissimi philosophoram dizerunt, id mihi Tidetur 
multo etiam magis in ecclesiasticis locum habere, 
npr uyMf tXaOutav us i99\$u» c( aygycfg rsXcvrSy, 
et vomty rvpoyyiM mmpj(taf esse Kpurrriv [sic !] et op- 
tabiliorem. . . . Ego qui inter pontificios diu sum m 
patria mea Tersatus, hoc tibi possum affirmare, nul- 
la re magis stabiliri npr npavytia nm x^* quam dts- 
sentionibus nostris et dissidiis. 

Meric Casaubon's ** Pietas contra Maledicoe Pa- 
trii Nominis ac Religionis Hostes** is an elaborate 
Tindication of his father against sU charges alleged 
by his adTersaries. The only one that presses is 
that of wavering in religion. And here neric can- 
didly owns that nis father had been shaken by Per- 
ron about 1610. (See this tract aabjoined to Alme- 
loTeen*8 edition of the Epistles, p. 89.) But after- 
ward, by dint of theological study, he got rid of the 
scruples the cardinal had infused into him, and be- 
came a Protestant of the new Anglican school, 
admiring the first six centuries, and especially the 

Eeriod after Constantino : Hoc saculum cum doo- 
us sequentibus oKfaiTfnuutkiiatas^ Hos ipse ecclesia 
et atas illius aureaqueat nuncupari — ProlMomena 
in Exercitatiunes in Baronium. His friend Scaliger 
had very different notions of the fathers. The fa- 
thers, saya he, in his blunt way, are very iraorant, 
know nothing of Hebrew, ana teach us little in 
theology. Their interpretations of scripture are 
strangely penrerse. Even Polycarp, who was a 
disciple of the apostles, is full of errors. It will not 
do to say that, because they were near the apostolic 
age, they are never wrong. — Scaligerana Secunda. 
I^ Clerc has some good remarks on the defiBrence 
shown by Casaubon to the language held by the fii^ 
there about the Eucharist, which snook his Protest- 
antism.~BibL Choisie, xix., 230. 
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Catholic canse more than the world was 
aware.* This is more than we can read- 
ily believe ; and we know that he was en- 
gaged both in maintaining the temporal 
rights of ^e crown against the school of 
Beiiarmin, and in writing animadTersions 
on the ecclesiastical annals of Baronius. 
But this opposition to the extreme line of 
the ultra-montanists might be well com- 
patible with a tendency towards much that 
the reformers had denounced. It seemed, 
in truth, to disguise the corruptions of the 
CathoUc Church, by rendering the contro- 
versy almost what we might call person- 
al ; as if Rome alone, either by usurping 
the headship of the Church, wfiich might 
or might not have bad consequences, or 
by its encroachments on the civil power, 
which were only maintained by a party, 
were the sole object of that religious op- 

e)sition which had divided one half of 
urope from the other. Yet if Casaubon, 
as he had much inclination to do, being 
on ill terms with some in England, and 
disliking the country ,t had returned to 
France, it seems probs^ble that he would 
not long have continued in what, accord- 
ing to the principles he had adopted, would 
appear a schismatical commumon. 
13. Grotius was, from the time of his 



* Perroniana. Grot, Epist., p< 939. 

t Several of his leltera attest his desire of re- 
toroing. He wrote to Thaanas imploring his rec- 
ommendation to the queen regent. But he bad 
given moch offence bjr writing sgarast Baronius, 
and had very little chance of an iodemnitf for his 

1>rebend of Uanterhunr, if be had given that up on 
eaving England. Tnts country, however, though 
he sometimes calls it nmgapmr vir«K , did not suit his 
disposition. He was never on good terms with Sa- 
vile, the most presumptuous of the learned, accord- 
ing to him, and most scornful, whom he accused of 
setting on Montagne to anticipate his animadver- 
sions on Baronius, with some suspicion, on Casau- 
bon's pert, of steaUng from him.— £p. 794, 848, 849. 
But he seems himself to have become generally un- 
popu lar, if we may trust his own account. E^ mo- 
res Anglorom non capio. Quoscunqoe habni notos 
priusquam hue venirem, jam ego illis sam ignotus. 
verft peregrinus, barbarus; nemo illorum roe vel 
verbuio sj>pellat ; appelUuug aiUt Hoc quid sit, non 
•cio. Hic [Henricos Wotton] vir doctissimus ante 
annos viginti mecum 6enev« vixit, et ex eo tem- 
pore Uteris amicitiam coluimos. Postquam ego e 
Oalliis, ille Venetiis hoc cooventmos, desti esse illi 
notos ; mea qooque epistola rmonsom dedit nul- 
lorn; an sit daturus nescio.— Ep. 841. It seems 
difficult to account for so marked a treatment of Cm- 
saubon, except on the supposition that he was 
thought to pursue a course unfiavoorable to the 
Protestant interest He charges the Enrlish with 
dnpising every one but themselves; and ascribes 
this to the vast wealth of their univeraities ; a very 
discreditable source of pride in our ancestors, if so 
it were. But Cssaubon*8 philological and critical 
skill passed for little in this countnr, where it was 
not known enough to be envied, in mere ecclesi- 
Mlietl Istniioff m wm behind mom Eogliah scbol- 
an. 



turning his mmd to theology, almost aai sf 
as much influenced as Casaubon by ^^^^^ 
primitive authority, and b^an, even in 
1614, to commend the Angbcan Church 
for the respect it showed, very milike the 
rest of the reformed, to that standanL* 
But the ill-ilsaffe he sustained at the hands 
of those who boasted their independence 
of papal t3rranny ; the caresses of the Gal- 
lican clergy after he had fixed his resi- 
dence at Paris ; the growing dissensions 
and virulence of the Protestants; the 
choice that seemed alone to be kit in their 
communion, between a fanatical anarchy, 
disintegrating everything like a church on 
the one hand, and a domination of bigoted 
and vulgar ecclesiastics on the other, made 
him gradually less and less averse to the 
comprehensive and majestic unity of the 
Catholic hierarchy, and more and more 
willing to concede some point of uncertain 
doctrine, or some form of ambiguous ex- 
pression. This is abundantly perceived, 
and has often been pointed out, in his An- 
notations on the Consultation. of Cassan- 
der,* written in 1641 ; in his Animadver- 

* Caaaobon himaelf hailed Grotius as to tiie right 
path. In hodiemis cootentionibos in negoCio reli- 
gionis et doct^ et piA jodicat, et in veneratiooe an* 
tiquitatis cum iis sentit, qui optimA sentiaot— 
Epist. 883. See also 772, which is addressed to 
him. This hiffh respect for the Others and for the 
authority of the primitive church grew stroogty 
upon him, and the more because be found they wers 
hostile to the Calvinistic scheme. He was quite 
delighted at finding Jerome snd Chrysostom on his 
side.— Epist 29(1614). In the next year, writing 
to Vossius, he goes a great length. Catervm ego 
reformatarum ecclesiarum miseriam in hoc mazim^ 
deploro, quod cum symbols coodere CstholieB sit 
ecclesis, ipsis inter se nunquam earn in ran cod> 
venire sit datum, atque interim libelN apolofetid 
ex re nata scripti ad imperatorem, regea. principes, 
sut ut in concilio oscumenico ezhiwrentiir, tiahi 
coeperint in usum longA alienum. Quid enini nagii 
est alienum ab unitate Catholica qoam qaod dive^ 
sis in regionibus pastores diversa do|muo tiadere 
coguntur? Quam mirata fuiaset hoe p to di gi ua 
pia antianitas ! Sed h»c slisque multa nrasaitaDda 
sunt nobis ob iniquitacem temporum. — Episl. •& 
He was at this time, as he continued tiU near the 
end of bis life, when he moved on fiirther, lugbly 
partial to the Anglican Church. He was, however, 
too Krastian for tne English bishops of the reign of 
James, as appears by a letter addressed to bin by 
Overall, who objected to his giving, in his trsaliso 
De Imperio circa Sacra, a dennitive power m coo> 
troversies of faith to the civil magistrate, and to his 
putting episcopscy among noo-essentialsy whidi the 
bishops held to be of divine right. GroCioe adbersd 
to his opinion, that episcopacv was not oooMBBodsd 
as a perpetual institntion, and thought, at that tiaa^ 
that theire was no other distinction betwaeo bialMpi 
and priests than of precedency. Nosqoam maisi 
nit, he says in one place, Clemens RomaDat ca&> 
sortis illius Episcopomm auctoritatis, qua ■cclssia 
consuetudine post Mard mortem Alejcandms, at- 
que eo ezemplo alibi, introduci ccspit, sed ^ItmA ■! 
Faulus Apostolus, ostendit ecclesiss commum Pn^ 
byteronim, qui iia«ii ornoes et epiaeopi ipa PmI^ 
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on Rivet, who had censured the for- 1 Votam pro Pace Ecclesiastic^, and in the 
eatise as inchning to Popery ; in the I Rivetiani Apologetici Discussio ; all which 



Biitar, consilio fotsae guberoatas. Eren in 
er writings he seems never to have em- 
tbe notions of some Anclican divines on this 
bat contents himself, in bis remarks on 
ier, who hsd said, singularly as il may be 
;, Convenit mter omna olim Apostolonim 
Iter Episcopos et Presbjteros discrimen nul- 
isse, Md postmodum ordmis servaodi et 
(tie eritanoi causa Episcopom Presbyteris 
mepoaitam, with obsenring, Episcopi sunt 
eroram principes ; et ista vpotfra^ca (prssi- 
k Chnsto prvmonstrsta est in Petro, ab 
is Tero, obicunque fieri poterat, conttituta, 
NiitD Sancto comprobata in Apocalypsi. — 
Botoff., it.. 579, 621. 

return from this digression to the more 
ita purpose. Grotius for several years con- 
in this insulated state, neither approving of 
farmation nor the Church of Rome. He 
1 1022 to Episcopius sgainst those whom he 
kisandrians. Qui etiam plerosque Romana 

1 OTTores improbantibus auctores sunt, ne ab 
tunanioDe discedant. — Epist 181. He was 
t to become Cassaodrian himself, or some- 
an. The infailibiUtv of the Church was 
locthne of his. At ilia auctoritas ecclesis 
frm, quam ecclesiae, et quidem susb, Ro- 
le ascnbunt, cum naturali rations non sit 

nam ipst fatentur Judaicam ecclesiam id 
Am ncxi habuisse, sequitur ut adversus ne- 
mban debeat ex sacris Uteris.— Epist, se- 
aries, p. 761 (1620). And again : Qua scri- 
r de resituendis rebus in eum statum, qui 
Bciliam Tndentinum fuerat, esset quidem 
nnltum ; sed transubstantiatio etei renxm- 
mtio pridem Lateranend concilio dennita 
rvocatio peculiaris sanctorum pridem in om- 
fias recepta, p. 772 (1623). 
IS passed moot of his latter years at Paris, 
ononrable station of ambassador from the 

Sweden. He seems to have thought it a 
{ boast that he did not live as a Protestant. 
;p. 196. The Huguenot ministers of Cha- 
Muested him to communicate with them, 
10 declined, p. 854, 856 (1635). He now 
Dding over a scheme of union among Prot- 

the English and Swedish churches were 
, and to be followed by Denmark. Consti- 
ml aUqoo tali ecclesiarum corpore, spes est 
alios atque alios se aggregaturos. Est au- 
: res eo magis optanda protestantibus, quod 

multi eoe deserunt et se ccetibus Roman- 
addunt, non alia de causa, qusm quod non 
it eorum corpus, sed partes distracts, gre- 
{T^es, propria cuique sua sacrorum com- 
ingens prasterea maledicendi certamen. — 
16(1637). See also p. 827(1630). HefiBLn- 
t by such a weight of authority, grounded 
ncieot church, the exercise of private iudg- 
B which he looked with horror, mignt be 
nL Nisi interpretandi sacras literas, he 
Calixtus, libertatum cohibemes intra line- 
as, que omnes ilia non sanctitate minus 
imsva vetusute venerabiles ebclesia ex ipsa 
tione scripturis ubique consentiente hau- 
Ijnque sub crucis maxim^ magisterio retin- 
aai deinde in iisque liberam habuere dispu- 
i fratema lenitate ferre alii alios discimus, 
t litium sspe in &ctiones, deinde in balls 
ntinm finis?— Ep. 674 (Oct., 1636). Qui 
timam antiquitatem sequuntur ducem,quod 
wr fscisse memini, iis non eveniet, ut mui- 
N ipais sint discolores. In Angli4 vides 
. II.— E 



quam bene processerit dogmatnm noxioram repur- 
gatio, hax maximi de canaa quod qui id aanctissi- 
mum negotium proeursndum suscepere nihil sdmi^ 
cuerunt novi, nihil sui, sed sd meliora sacula inten- 
tarn habuere oculonim aciem. — £p. 966 (1638). 

But he could not be long in perceiving that this 
union of Protestant churches was impossible from 
the very independence of their original constitntion. 
He aaw that there could be no practicable reunion 
except with Rome itself, nor that, except on an ac- 
knowledgment of her superiority. From the year 
1640 his Tetters are full ol sanguine hopes that this 
delusive vision woukl be realixed. He still expect- 
ed some concession on the other side ; but, ss usu- 
al, would have lowered his terms sccordiiig to the 
pertinscity of his adverssiies, if indeed they were 
still to be called his adversshes. He now publish- 
ed his fsmous annotations on Cssssnder, snd the 
other tracts mentioned in the text, to wliich they 
gave rise. In these he defends almost everything 
we deem popery, such ss trsnsubstantiation (Opera 
Theologica, iv., 619), stooping to all the nonsensical 
evasions of a spiritual mutation of substances and 
the like; the authority of the pope (p. 642), thecal- 
ibacy of the cler^ (p. 645), the communion in one 
kind (ibid.), and, m net, is less of a Protestant thsn 
Cassander. In his epistles he declares himself de- 
cidedly in fevour of purgatory, ss st least a probable 
doctrine, p. 930. in these writings he seems to 
have had the countenance of Richeheo. Cardina- 
lia quin h^m^t negotium in (?allia successurum 
sit, dubitare se negsL— Bpist., sec. series, p. 912. 
Cardinalis Ricelianus rem successuram putat Ita 
cert^ loquitur multis. ArchiepiscM)pns dantuarien- 
sis pcenss dat honestissimi coosihi, quod et aliis 
boms sspe evenit, p. 91 1 . Orotius is now run away 
with by vanity, and fencies all will go according to 
his wishes showing much ignorance of the real 
state of tnmgs. He was left hj some from whom 
he had entertained hopes, snd thought the Dutch 
Arminians timid. Vosaius ut video, pra metu, foita 
et ex Anglia sic jussus, auxilium suum mihi snb- 
trahit, p. 906. Salmasius adhuc in conailiis fiuctu- 
at. Est in religionis rebus sua parti addictior quam 
putabatur, p. 912. De Episcopio doleo; est vir 
magni iugenii et probus, sed nimium cupidus slen- 
da partia But it is probable that he had misinter- 
preted some language of these great men, who con- 
templated with regret the course he wss taking, 
which could be no longer a secret De Orotii ad 
papam defectione, a French Protestant of some em- 
inence for learning writers, tanquam re certa, quod 
fema istuc distulit, varum non est Sed non sine 
magno metu eum aliquid istiusmodi meditantem et 
conantem quotidie inviti videmus. Inter Protestsn- 
tes cujnslibet ordinis nomen ejus ascribi vetat,quod 
eos atrocius sugiUavit in Appendice de Anticbnsto, 
et Annotatis ad Cassandri consultationem.— Sanra- 
vii Epistola, p. 58 (1642). And again he expresses 
his strong disapprobation of one of the later trea- 
tises, verissime dixit ille qui primus dixit Groti- 
um papissare, p. 196. See also p. 31, 53. 

In 1642 Orotius had become wnoUy averse to the 
Reformation. He thought it had done more harm 
than ROod, especially by the habit of interpreting 
everything on the papal side for the worse. Males 
mores qui roansere corrigi cquum est Sed an non 
hoc melius successurum fuerit, si qnisque semet 
repurgana pro repnrgatione aliorum preces ad Deom 
tulisset, et principes et episcopi correctionemdesid- 
erantes, non rupta comrage, per concilia univer- 
salia in id laborassent. Uignum est de quo oogite- 
tnr, p 938. Auratns, as he calls him, thst is, D*Or, 
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are collected in the fourth volame of the 
theological works of Grotius. These 

a sort of chaplain to Orotius, became a Catholic 
aboat thja time. The other only says, Qaod Aa- 
ratas fecit, idem fecit antehac vir doctiaiimos Pe- 
tins Pithsus ; idem conatitaerat fiuere CasaQboniia 
si in OaUia mansisset, affirmavit enim id inter alios 
etiam Cordesio, p. 939. Of Casanbon he says af- 
terward : Casaabouas malto saniores patabat Ca- 
tholieos 6allia» qaam Carentooianoe. Anglos aa- 
tem Episcopoe potabat a schismatis culpa posse ab- 
solTi, p. 940. Erery saccessive year saw him now 
draw nearer to Rome. Reperio aatem qaicquid 
commaniter sb ecclesia occidentali qa« Romans 
cohsretrecipitur, idem roperiri apnd Patres veteres 
Gr»cos et Latinos, qaorum commanionem reti- 
nendam esse m quisquam neget. Si quid praster 
hoc est, id ad liberas doctoram opinationes perti- 
net; in quibus saum qois jadicinm seqni potest, 
et communionis jus non amittere, jp. 958. Episco- 

Sins was for limiting articles of £uth to the creed, 
lut Orotius did not agree with this, and points out 
that it would not preserTO uniformity. Quam mul- 
ta jam sunt de sacramentis, de ecclesiarum re^- 
mine, in quibus, Tel concordis causa, certi aliquid 
obsenrari debet. Alioqui compages ecclesis tanto- 
pere nobis commendata retineri non potest, p. 941. 
It would be endless to quote every passage tending 
to the same result Fiiudly, in a letter to his broth- 
er in Holland, he expresses his hope that Wyten- 
bogart, the respectable patriarch oi Arminianism, 
would turn his attention to the means of restoring 
unity to the church. Velim D. Wytenbo|{ardum, 
ubi permiserit valetudo, nisi id jam fecent, scrip- 
turn sliquid facere de necessitate restituenda m 
ecclesia unitatis. et quibus nuxiis id fieri possit 
Multi pro remedio moostrant, si necessaria a non 
neceasanis separentur, in non necessariis sive ere- 
ditu sire factu relinquatur libertas. At non minor 
est controversia, qu» siut necessaria, quamqun 
sint vera. Indicia, aiunt, sunt in scripturis. At 
certA etiam circa ilia loca variat interpretatio. 
Quare noodum video an quid sit melius, quam ea 
quae ad fidem et bona opera nos docunt retmere, ut 
sunt in ecclesia Catholica ; puto enim in us esse 
qun sunt necessaria ad salutem. In cateris ea qus 
conciliorum auctoritate, aut veterum consensu re- 
cepta sunt, interpretari eo mode quo interpretati 
aunt illi qui commodissim^ sunt locuti, qualea sem- 
per aUqm in quaque materia £icile repenentnr. Si 
quia id a se mipetrare non possit, ut taceat, nee 
propter res de quibus certus non est, sed opinatio- 
nem tantum quandam habet, turbet unitatem ec- 
clesie necessariam, qus nisi retinetur ubi est, et 
yestituitur ubi non est, omnia ibunt in pejua, p. 960 
(Nov., 1643). Wy tenbogart replied very well : Si 
ita se res habet, ut indicia necessariorum et non 
necessariorum hi scripture reperiri nequesnt, sed 
qusri debeant in auctoritate conciliorum aut vete- 
rum consensu, eo modo ^uo interpretati sunt illi, 
qui commodiisimi locuti sunt, prout Bzcellentia 
tua videtur eiiatimare, neacio an vigmti quinqoe 
anni, etiamsi illi mihi adhuc restarent, omnesque 
ezigui tngenii corporisque mei vires in mea assent 
potestate, sufficerent ut maturo cum judicio perle- 
gam et ezpendam omnia qus eo pertinent. This 
letter is in the Epistols prsstantium et eruditorum 
▼irorum edited by Limborch in 1683, p. 826. And 
Grotiu8*s answer is in the same coUection. It is 
thMi of a man who throws off a mask he had re- 
luctantly worn. There vraa, in foct, no other 
means of repelling Wytenboffart*s just observation 
on the moral impossibility of tracing for ourselves 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church as an historical 
inquiry. Grotius refers him to a visible standard. 



treatises display a uniform and progress- 
ive teiidency to defend the Church of Rome 



Quare conaiderandum ^st, an noo fiidlinaet squius 
sit, quoniam doctrine de gratia, de libero aibrtrio, 
necessitate fidei bonorumque operum obtinuit in 
ecclesia qus pro se habet univeraale regimen et or- 
dinem successionis, privates se in aliia accommo- 
dare, pacis causa, iis qus universaliter sunt recep- 
ta, sive ea aptissimis ezplicationibua recipiendo, 
aive tacendo, quam corpus illud Catholicum ec- 
clesis se in articulo tolerantis accommodare de- 
here uniuacujusqoe considerationibus et placttis. 
Exempli grati& : Catholica ecclesia nemini prsecn- 
bit ut precetur pro mortuis, aut opem precum aanc- 
torum vita hac defunctorum imploret ; aoiununodo 
requirit, ne quia morem adeo antiquum et genera- 
lem coodemnet. The church doea, in fact, rather 
more than he insinuates, though less than Protest- 
ants generally fancv. 

I have trespassea on the patience of the general 
reader in this very long note, which maybe thought 
a superfluous digression in a work of mere litera- 
ture. But the epistles of Grotius are not much 
read, nor are they in many private libreriea. The 
index is also very indifferent, ao that without the 
trouble I have taken of going over the volume, it 
might be difficult to find these curious paaaagea. I 
ought to mention that Burigny has given references 
to most of them, but with few quotatiooa. Le 
Clerc, in the first volume of the BibliotMque Uni- 
verseUe, reviewina the epistles of Grotius, slides 
very gently over nis bias towards popery ; and I 
have met with well-informed persons in England 
who had no conception of the lengtha to which thia 
had led him. It is of £&r more importance, and the 
beat apology I can offer for ao prolix a note, to per- 
ceive by what gradual, but, as I think, necessary 
steps, he was drawn onwaid by hia exceasive re- 
spect for antiquity, and by hia exaggerated nouooa 
of Catholic unity, preferring at last to err with the 
manv than to be right with the few. If Grotioa 
had learned to look the hydra achism in the fece, 
he would have had less fear of its many heada, and, 
at least, would have dreaded to cut them off at the 
neck, itat the aource of life abould be in one of 
them. 

That Grotiua reallv thought aa the fetheva of 
Trent thought upon all pointa in dispute, cannot be 
supposed. It was not in the power of a man of hia 
leaminff and thouffhtfulneaa to diveat himaelf of hia 
own judgment, unless he had abaolotely subjugated 
hia reason to reliaious awe, which waa far from 
being the case. His aim was to search for a^itle 
interpretations, by which he might profess to be- 
hove the words of the church, though cooscioQS 
that hia sense was not that of the imposera. It is 
needless to sav that this is not very ingenuous ; and 
even if it could be justifiable relatively to the peraon, 
would be an abandonment of the multitude to any 
superstition and delusion which might be put upon 
them. Via ad pacem expeditissima mihi videtur, 
si doctrine, commoni conaensu recepta, coounod^ 
expUcetur, mores, sans doctrins adversantea, quan- 
tum fieri potest, tollantur, et in rebus mediis ae- 
commodet ae pars in^enio totius. — EpisL 1584. 
Peace waa hia main object ; if toleration had been 
as well understood as it waa afterward, he vfooki, 
perhaps, have compromiaed less. 

Baxter having publiahed a treatiae of the Grodaa 
Religion, wherein he imputed to Grotiua thia incli- 
nation towards the Church of Rome, Archbiahop 
Bramhall replied, after the Restoration, with a vin- 
dication of Grotius, in which he does not say much 
to the porpoae, and aeema ignorant of the o 
The epiatlea, indeed, were not then published. 
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in erervthing that can be reckoned essen- 
tial to her creed ; and, in fact, he will be 
fbond to go farther in this direction than 
Casaander. 

14. But if any one could put a different 
inteipretation on these works, which would 
reqoire a large measure of prejudice, the 
^Mstles of Grotius afford such evidence 
of his secession from the Protestant side 
as no reasonable understanding can reject. 
These are contained in a large folio vol- 
ume, published in 1687, and amount to 
1706 of one series, and 744 of another. I 
have quoted the former, for distinction's 
sake, by the number, and the latter by the 
page. Few, we may presume, have taken 
the pains to go through them, in order to 
extract all the passaffes that bear upon 
this subject It will be found that he be- 
gan, as I have just said, by extolling the 
authority of the Catholic or universal 
Church, and its exclusive right to estab- 
lish creeds of faith. He some time after- 
ward ceased to frequent the Protestant 
worship, but long kept his middle path, 
and thou^t it enough to inveigh against 
the Jesuts and the exorbitances of the 
See of Rome. But his reverence for the 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
grew continuaOy stronger ; he learned to 
Iffotest against the privilege, claimed by 
the reformers, of interpreting Scripture 
otherwise than the consent of the an- 
cients had warranted ; visions, first of a 
union between the LuUieran and English 
churches, and then of one with Rome it- 
self, doated before his eyes ; he sought 
rdiffioos peace with the latter, as men 
se^ it in opposition to civil government, 
by the redress of grievances and the sub- 
sequent restoration of obedience. But in 
proportion as he perceived how little of 
coocesaion was to be obtained, he grew 
himself more ready to concede; and, 
though at one time he seems to deny the 
infijBbility of the Chureh, and at another 
would not have been content with placing 
all things in the state they were before 
the Oomicil of Trent, he came ultimately 
to think such a favourable sense might be 
put on all the Tridentine decrees as to 
render them compatible with the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg. 

Oewiw the psMagea in thete epittlM above quo- 
ted, the raeder who withes to follow this ap may 
eooMilt Epiat. 1108, 1460, 1561, 1570, 1706 of the 
fim eeriea ; and in the tecond aeriea, p. 875, 896, 
MO, M3, 098,960, 975. Bot theie are alao many to 
whieh I have made no reference. 1 do not quote 
anthoritiee for the desigp of Grotius to hare de- 
clared himself a eonrert if be had lived to return to 
France, though tbey are eaailY found ; becane the 
testunooy of hia writings ia u^ stronger than any 
anecdote. 



15. From the year 1640 his course 
seems to have been accelerated ; he inti- 
mates no disapprobation of those who 
went over to Rome ; he found, as he tells 
us, that whatever was generaUy received 
in the Church of Rome had the authority 
of those Groek and Latin fathers whose 
communion no one would have refused ; 
and at length, in a remarkable letter to 
Wytenbogart, bearing date in 1644, he 
puts it as worthy to be considered, wheth- 
er it would not be more reasonable for 
private men, who find the most essential 
doctrines in a church of a universal hie- 
rarchy and a legitimate succession, to 
wave their differences with it for the sake 
of peace, by putting the best interpreta- 
tions they can, only keeping silence on 
their own opinions, than that the Catholic 
Church should accommodate itself to the 
separate judgment of such men. Grotius 
had already ceased to speak of the Ar- 
minians as if he was one of themselves, 
though with much respect for some of 
their leaders. 

16. Upon a dispassionate examination 
of all these testimonies, we can hardly 
deem it an uncertain question whether 
Grotius, if his life had been prolonged, 
would have taken the easy leap that still 
remained ; and there is some positive evi- 
dence of his design to do so. But, dying 
on a joumev, and in a Protestant country, 
this avowed declaration was never made. 
Fortunately, indeed, for his glory, since 
his new friends would speedily have put 
his conversion to the proof, and his latter 
years might have been spent, like those 
of Lipsius, in defending legendary mira- 
cles, or in waging war against the hon- 
oured dead of the Reformation. He did 
not sufficientiy remember that a silent 
neutrality is never indulged to a suspi- 
cious prosel3rte. 

17. It appeare to me, nevertheless, that 
Grotius was very far from having truly 
subjected his understanding to the Church 
of Rome. The whole bent of his mind 
was to effect an exterior union among 
Christians; and for this end he did not 
hesitate to recommend equivocal senses 
of words, convenient explanations, and 
respectful silence. Listening attentively, 
if I may be allowed such a metaphor, we 
hear the chant of the iEsculapian cock in 
all he has written for the Catholic Church. 
He first took up his reverence for antiqui- 
ty, because he found antiquity unfavoura- 
ble to the doctrine of Calvin. His antipa- 
thy to this reformer and to his followers 
led him on to an admiration of the Epis- 
copal succession, the organized hierarchy, 
the ceremonial and liturgical institutions. 
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the high notions of sacramental rites, 
which he foand in the ancient Church, and 
which Lather and Zuingle had cast away. 
He became imbued with the notion of 
unity as essential to the Catholic Church ; 
but he never seems to have gone the 
length of abandoning his own judgment, 
or of asserting any positive infallibUity to 
the decrees of man. For it is manifest 
that, if the Councils of Nice or of Trent 
were truly inspiriMi, it would be our busi- 
ness to inquire what they meant them- 
selves, not to put the most convenient in- 
terpretations, nor to search out for some 
author or another who may have strained 
their languafi[e to our own opinion. The 
precedent of Grotius, therefore, will not 
serve those -who endeavour to bind the 
reason of the enlightened part of mankind, 
which he respected like nis own. Two 
predominant ideas seem to have swayed 
the mind of this great man in the very 
gradual transition we have indicated ; one, 
his extreme reverence for antiquity, and 
for the consent of the Catholic Church ; 
the other, his Erastian principles as to the 
authority of the civil magistrate in mat- 
ters of religion. Both conspired to give 
him an abhorrence of the '* liberty of 
prophesying," the right of private men to 
promulgate tenets inconsistent with the 
establi^ed faith. In friendly conversa- 
tion or correspondence, even perhaps, 
vrith due reserve, in Latin writings, much 
might be indulged to the leamc^d ; room 
was to be found for an Erasmus and a 
Cassander ; or, if they would themselves 
consent, for an Episcopius and a Wyten- 
bogart, at least for a Montagu and a Laud ; 
but no pretext was ever to justify a sep- 
aration. The scheme of Grotius is, in a 
modified degree, much the same as that 
of Hobbes. 

18. In the Lutheran Church we find an 
eminent contemporary of Grotius, 
who may be reckoned his counter- 
part in the motives which influenced him 
to seek for an entire union of religious 
parties, though resembling him far more 
m his eariier opinions man in those to 
which he ultimately arrived. This was 
George Calixtus, of the University of 
Helmstadt, a theologian the most tolerant, 
mild, and catholic in his spirit, whom the 
Confession of Augsburg had known since 
Melanchthon. lliis University, indeed, 
which had never subscribed the Form of 
Concord, was already distinguished by 
freedom of inquiry, and its natural con- 
comitant, a laiige and liberal spirit. But 
in his own church generally, Calixtus 
fouiui as rigid schemes of orthodoxy, and 
perhaps a more invidious scnitiny into the 
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recesses of private opinion, than in that 
of Rome, with a less extensive basis of 
authority. The dream of good men in 
this age, the reuniqn of Christian church* 
es in a common faith, and, meanwhile, the 
tolerance of differences, were ever the aim 
of Calixtus. But he fell, like the And- 
ean divines, into high notions of primitive 
tradition, placing, according to Eichhora 
and Mosheim, the unanimiw of the first 
six centuries by the side ojf Scripture it- 
self. He was assailed by the adherents 
of the Form of Concord with aggravated 
virulence and vulgarity ; he was accused 
of being a papist and a Calvimst ; reproach- 
es equ^y odious in their eyes, and there- 
fore fit to be heaped on his head ; the in- 
consistency of calumnies beiD^ no good 
reason with bigots against uttering them.* 
19. In a treatise, published long after 
his death, in 1697, De tolerantia mn 
Reformatorum circa qusstiones ttcooeon 
inter ipsos et Augustanam confessionem 
professos controversas consultatio, it it 
his object to prove that the Calvinists 
held no such tenets as should exclude 
them from Christian communion. He 
does not deny or extenuate the reality of 
their differences from the Confession of 
Augsburg. The Lutherans, thougji many 
of them, he says, had formerly maintained 
the absolute decrees of predestination, 
were now come round to the doctrine of 
the first four centuries.f And he admits 
that the Calvinists, whatever phrases they 
may use, do not believe a true and sub- 
stantial presence in the Eucharist.^ But 

* Eicbhora, voL ri., part ii., p. 20. Modiaiii. 
Biogr. Univ. 

t Noatri e qaibos olim multi ifaideiii abioiiitum 
decretum approbanint, paalatiin ad aeotentiam pri- 
moram quatoor sKcaloniiD, nempe decratom jozta 
pnescientiam factum, recepenint. Qnm in re mol- 
turn egregi^ laborarit ^gidiiis Honniaa. DHBctla 
lutein est banc aententiam ita proponere. Be quid 
Pelajrianiamo habere affine rideator, p. li. 

I Si tamen non tam quid loqnantor qaam ^nid 
aentiant attendimus, certum est eoe veri coqxma et 
aangainis secundum substantiam acceptonim pn»- 
aentiam non admittere. Kectiaa aotem raerit 
ntramqae partem aimpliciter et ingenu^ qpod aaa- 
tit, profiten, quam alteram alteri ambiguia loqaeodi 
formulia imponere. Qualem condliandi rmtMoeiB 
inierunt olim Pbilippns et Bucerua, nempe at pna- 
acriberentur formols, quarum verba atraqne pais 
amplecteretur, aed singula sao sensD accipeiwit ae 
inierpreCarentur. Quern conatum, qoamTia ex pio 
eoque inaeDte coneordic deaiderio et studio pralec- 
torn, nulla successus fetidtaa ezcepit, p. 70. Tbis 
observation ia very joat in tbe abatract ; bat m ths 
early period of the Reformation, there were atrong 
reaaona for evading points of difl*ereoce,in die hops 
tbat tmtb would sileotly prevail in the coarse sf 
time. We, however, whio come later, are to foUow 
the adriee of Caliztua ; and in judging, aa well as 
we can, of tbe opinioDa of men, must not altofetber 
regard their worda. Upoo no theological contro- 
versy, probably, has there been so mocb of ttadmd 
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neither of these errors, if such they are, 
he takes to be imidaiiientaL In a shorter 
and more valuable treatise, entitled Desi- 
derinm et stadium concordiaB ecclesiasti- 
cs, Cahxtus proposes some excellent rules 
for allaying religious heats. But he leans 
hr too much towards the authority of tra- 
<htion. Erery church, he says, which af- 
fimis what others deny, is bound to prove 
its afllrmation ; first by Scripture, in which 
whatever is containea must be out of con- 
troversy ; and, secondly (as Scripture bears 
witness to the Church that it is the pillar 
and foundation of truth, and especially the 
primitive Church, which is called that of 
the saints and mar^nrs), by the unanimous 
consent of the ancient Church, above aU, 
where the debate is among learned men. 
The agreement of the Church is therefore 
a sufficient evidence of Christian doctrine, 
not that of individual writers, who are to 
be regarded rather so far as they testify 
the Catholic doctrine than as they pro- 
pound their own.* Hiis deference to an 
imaginary perfection in the Church of the 
fourth or fifth century must have given a 
great advantage to that of Rome, which is 
not always weak on such ground, and 
doubtless serves to account for those fre- 
qaent desertions to ber banner, especially 
in persons of very high rank, which after- 
ward occurred in Germany. 

90. The tenets of some of those who 
Hifti-«inifeh ^^^ ^^^^ called High-church 
ptfiaB^r Anglicans may in themselves 
"*'' be uttle different from those of 

Grotius and Calixtus. But the spirit in 
which they have been conceived is alto- 
gether opposite. The one is exclusive, 
intolerant, severe, dogmatical, insisting on 
uniformity of fai^ as well as of exterior 

labigoity •• on that of the Rucbarist Calixtus 
pttaes a similar centure on the equivocations of 
tame great men of the preceding century in his oth- 
er treatise mentioned in the text. 

* CoQseoso itaqoe prima ecclesia ex symboUs et 
icriptis manifesto doctrine Christiana rect^ confir- 
iMUir. Intelligimos autem doctrinam fundamenta- 
lem et neeessanam, non qaasris appendices et quaes- 
tisoes, ant etiam qoomndam scnptarsB locoram in- 
IsrprBtatiODes. De talibas enim tinanimis et uni- 
fvnttlis coneensos non poterit eroi vel profenri. Et 
oagis apod plerosqoe spectandum est, quid tanqaam 
commnnem ecdesia sententiam proponant, quam 
lo earn confirmant ant demonitrant, p. 85. 



CBcmodi 
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hare not obeenred, in the little I know of Oaliz- 
tns, any proof of his inclination towards the Church 
of Rome. 

Gerard Voesios, as Kpiscopius wrote to Vorstios 
io 1615, declared, in his inaugural lecture as pro- 
fMsor of theology, his determination to follow the 
eoDsent of antiqaity, in ezplicatione ScriptUFsrom 
•t eoQtroversianim diremtionibus diligenter exami- 
Bare et eipendere Catholicum et antiqoissimum 
eoDsensom, cum sine dubio illud quod a ploribus 
et antiqoissfmis dictum est, rehssimum sit— EpiM. 
Viranua pfaataatiom, pi a. 



observances; the other, cathoUc in out- 
ward profession, charitable in sentiment, 
and, in (act, one mode, though a mode as 
imprudent as it was oblique, in which the 
latitudinarian principle was manifested. 
The language tx)th of Grotius and Calix- 
tus bears this out ; and this ought closely 
to be observed, lest we confoimd the real 
laxity of one school with the rigid ortho- 
doxy of the other. One had it in view to 
reconcile discordant communions by mu- 
tual concession, and either by such expli- 
cation of contrarieties as might make them 
appear less incompatible with outward 
umUr, or by an avowed tolerance of their 
profession within the Church ; the other 
would permit nothing but submission to 
its own authority ; it loved to multiply 
rather than to extinguish the risks of dis- 
sent, in order to crush it more effectually ; 
the one was a pacific negotiator, the oUi- 
er a conquering t3rrant. 

91. It was justly alarming to sincere 
Protestants that so many brill- Daiu«ootiM 
iant ornaments of their party right qm or 
should either desert to Uie hos- ***• '^hwa. 
tile side, or do their own so much injury 
by taking up untenable ground.* Nothing, 
it appeared to reflecting men, could be 
trusted to the argument from antiquity; 
whatever was gamed in the controversy 
on a few points was lost upon those of 
the first importance. It was become the 
only secure course to overthrow the tri- 
bunal. Daill6, himself one of the most 
learned in this patristic erudition whom 
the French Reformed Church possessed, 
was the first who boldly attacked the new 
school of historical theology in their own 
stronghold, not occupying their fortress, 
but razing it to the ground. The desien 
of his celebrated Treatise concerning the 
right use of the Fathers, published in 1638, 
is, in his own words, to show " that they 
cannot be the judges of the controversies 
in religion at this day between the Papist 
and the Protestant," nor, by parity of rea- 

* It was a poor consolation for so many losses, 
that the famous Antonio de Dominis, archbishop 
of Spoleto, came over to England, and bv his books 
de Republica Ecclesiastics, as well as by liis conver- 
sation, seemf^ an undisguised enemy to the Church 
of Rome. The object o/ nis work is to prove that the 
pope has no superiority over other bisnops. James 
^ve De Dominie the deanery of Windsor and a liv- 
mg ; but whether he, strictly speaking, belonged to 
the Church of Englsnd, I do not remember to have 
read. Preferments were bestowed irregularly in 
that age. He returned, however, to the ancient 
fold ; but did not avoid suspicion, being thrown 
into prison at Rome ; and after his death, the im* 
potations of heresy against him so much increaaed 
that his body was dug up and burned. Neither 
party haa been ambitious to claim this vain and 
msincere, thaugfa clever prelate. 
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soning, of many others ; ** 1. Because it 
is, if not an impossible, yet at least a 
▼ery difficult thing to find out what their 
sense hath been touching the same. 9. 
Because that their sense and judgment of 
these things, supposing it to be certainly 
and clearly understood, not being infaUi- 
ble, and without all danger of error, can- 
not carry with it a sufficient authori^ for 
the satisfying the understanding." 

9S. The arguments adduced by Daill^ 
in support of the former of these two po- 
sitions, and which occupy the first book 
of the treatise, are drawn from the pauci- 
ty of the eariy Christian writers; from 
the nature of the subjects treated by them, 
having little relation to the present con- 
troversies ; from the suspicions of forseiy 
and interpolation affecting many of their 
works; the difficulty of understanding their 
idioms uid figurative expressions ; the hab- 
it of some of the fathers to say what they 
did not believe ; their changes of mind ; the 
peculiar and individual opinions of some 
among them, affording little evidence of 
the doctrine of the Church ; finally, the 
probabUity that many who differed fh)m 
those <»lled the Fathers, and whose wri- 
tings have not descended to us, may have 
been of as good auUiority as themselves. 

93. In the second book, which, in fact, 
has been very much anticipated in the 
first, he shows that neither the testimony 
nor the doctrine of the fathers is infallible 
(Joy which word he must be understood to 
mean that it raises but a slight presump- 
tion of truth), proving this by their errors 
and contradictions. Thus he concludes 
that, though their negative authority is 
considerable, since they cannot be pre- 
sumed ignorant of any material doctrine 
of religion, we are to be very slow in 
drawing affirmative propositions from 
their writings, and much more so in rely- 
ing upon them as undoubted verities. 

34. It has been said of this treatise on 
the right use of the fathers, that its author 
had pretty well proved they were of no 
use at idl. This, indeed, is by no means 
the case ; but it has certainly diminished 
not only the deference which many have 
been wont to pay to the opinion of the 
primitive writers, but, what is still more 
contended for, the value of their testimo- 
ny, whether as to matters of fact or as to 
the prevailing doctrines of the Christian 
Church. Nothing can be more certain, 
though in the warmth of controversy men 
are apt to disregard it, than that a witness, 
who deposes in any one case what can be 
disproved, is not entitled to belief in other 
assertions which we have no means of 
confuting, unless it be shown that the cir- 



cumstances of his evidence render it more 
trustworthy in these points than we have 
found it before. Hence such writers as 
Justin and Irensus ought not, except with 
great precaution, to be quoted in proof at 
all, or, at least, with confidence; their 
falsehood, not probably wilful, in asser- 
tions that have been brought to a test, ren- 
dering their testimony venr precarious 
upon any other points. DaiU6, it may be 
added, uses some circumspection, as the 
times, if not his own disposition, reauired 
in handling this subject, keeping diiefly 
in view the controversies between tfaa 
Romish and Protestant churches; ncHr 
does he ever indulge in that tone of banter 
or acrimony which we find in Whitby, 
Barbe3rrac, Jortin, and Middleton; and 
which must be condemned by every one 
who reflects that many of these writers 
exposed their lives, and some actually lost 
them, in the maintenance and propagation 
of Christianity. 

S5. This well-timed and important book 
met with a good reception ftom ^j^-j^ 
some in England, though it must ^il^S' 
have been very uncongenial to m^rf 
the ruling party. It was extol- '*****'*^ 
led and partly translated by Lord Po- 
land ; and his two distinguished friends, 
Chillingworth and Hales, found in it the 
materisds of their own bold revolt against 
church authority. They were both Ar- 
minians, and, especially the former, averse 
in all respects to the Puritan school. But, 
like Episcopius, they scorned to rely, as 
on these pomts they mi^t have done, on 
what they deemed so precarious and in- 
conclusive as the sentiments of the fathers. 
Chillinffworth, as is well known, had been 
induced to embrace the Romish religion, 
on the usual ground that a succession of 
infallible pastors, that is, a collective hie- 
rarchy, by adhering to whom alone we 
could be secure from error, was to be found 
in that church. He returned again to the 
Protestant religion on being convinced 
that no such infallible society could be 
found. And a Jesuit, by name Knott, hav- 
ing written a book to prove that unrepent- 
ing Protestants could not be saved, Chil- 
lingworth published, in 1637, his famous 
answer. The Religion of Protestants a rafe 
Way to Salvation. In this he closely 
tracks the steps of his adversary, replying 
to every paragraph and almost every sen- 
tence. 

36. Knott is by no means a des|HcaUe 
writer ; he is concise, polished, cimMiv 
and places in an advantageous ortua««rfc. 
light the great leading arguments of his 
church. Chillingworw, with a more dif- 
fuse and less elegant style, is greatly ••- 
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perior in impetuosity and wannth. In his 
loag parentnetical periods, as in those of 
other old English writers ; in his copious- 
ness, which IS never empty or tautologi- 
cal, there is an inartificial elegance, spring- 
ing from strength of intellect and sincer- 
ity of feeling, that cannot fail to impress 
tlie reader. But his chief excellence is 
the close reasoning, which avoids every 
dangerous admission, and yields to no am- 
biguousness of language. He perceived 
and maintained wiu great courage, con- 
sidering the times in which he wrote and 
the temper of those he was not unwilling 
to keep as friends, his favourite tenet, that 
all tiiinfls necessary to be believed are 
cieariy laid down in Scripture. Of tradi- 
tion, which many of his contemporary 
Protestants were becoming as prone to 
magnify as their opponents, he spoke very 
sh^tingly ; not den3ring, of course, a max- 
im often quoted from Vincentius Lirinen- 
sis, that a tradition strictly universal and 
aboriginal must be founded in truth, but 
being assured that no such could be 
shown ; and that what came nearest, both 
in antiquity and in evidence of Catholic 
reception, to the name of apostolical, were 
doctrines and usages rejected alike by all 
denominations of the Church in modern 
times.* It vnll be readily conceived that 
his method of dealing with the controver- 
sy is very different from that of Laud in 
ms treatise against Fisher; wherein we 
meet chiefly with disputes on passages in 
the fathers, as to which, especiaUy when 
they are not quoted at length, it is impossi- 
ble that any reader can determine for him- 
self. The work of ChiUingworth may at 
least be understood and appreciated with- 

* If there were anything anwritten which had 
came down to na with as rail and uniTersal a tra- 
ditioo u the nDqaestioned books of canonical Scrip- 
ture, that thing should I believe as well as the 
SeripCiire ; bat I have long sought for some such 
thiiv, umA yet I am to seek ; nay, I am confident no 
one point in cootrorenT between papists and Prot- 
estanli can go in upon half so fair cards, for to gain 
the esteem m an apostolic tradition, as those things 
which are now decried on all hands ; I mean the 
opiokiii of the Chiliasts and the communicating 
infrnts."— Chap, iii, ^ 82. He dilates upon this 
fai se ciuity of tradition in some detached papers, 
sobjoniea to the best editions of his work. Chil- 
hngworth might have added an instance if he had 
been writing against Romanizing Anglicans. No- 
thing can come so close to the foolisn rule above 
Dentxoned as the obsenration of celibacy by bish- 
ops and priests, not being married before their ordi- 
nation, which, till the time of Luther, was, as far 
as we have reason to believe, universally enioined 
in the Church ; no one, at least, has ever alleged 
an instance or authority to the contrary. Yet those 
who talk nnost of the rule of Vincentius Lirinensis 
set aside without compunction the only case in 
which we can truly say that it rosy with some show 
of piobebility be applied. Omnia vindt amor. 



out reference to any other ; the condition, 
perhaps, of real superiority in all produc- 
tions of the mind. 

37. ChiUingworth was, however, a man 
versed in patristical learning, by no means 
less so, probacy, than Laud. But he had 
found so much uncertainty about this 
course of theological doctrine, seducing 
as it generally is to the learned, ^ fathers," 
as he expresses it, '* being set against fa- 
thers, and councils against councils," that 
he declares, in a well-known passa^, the 
Bible exclusively to be the religion of 
Protestants; and each man's own rea- 
son to be, as from the general tenour of 
his volume it appears that he held it, the 
interpreter of the Bible.* It was a natu- 
ral consequence that he was a strenuous 
advocate, not so much for toleration of 
separate churches, as for such an *' order- 
ing of the public service of God, that all 
who believe the Scripture, and live ac- 
cording to it, might, without scruple, or 
hypocrisy, or protestation against any 
part, join in it ;"f a scheme, when practica- 
ble, as it could not possibly be often ren- 
dered, far more eli^ble than the separa- 
tion of sects, and hence the favourite ob- 
ject of Grotius and Taylor, as well as of 
Erasmus and Cassander. And in a re- 
markable and eloquent passage, ChiUing- 
worth declares that " Protestants are in- 
excusable if they did offer violence to 
other men's consciences ;" which Knott 
had said to be notorious, as, in fact, it was, 
and as ChiUingworth ought more explicit- 
ly to have admitted.^ ** Certainly," he ob- 
serves in another place, " if Protestants 
are faulty in this matter [of claiming au- 
thority], it is for doing it too much and 
not too little. This presumptuous impo- 
sing of the senses of men upon the words 
of God, the special senses of men upon 
the general words of God, and laying them 
upon men^s consciences together, under 
the equal penalty of death and damnation ; 
this vain conceit that we can speak of the 
things of Grod better than in the words of 
God; this deifsring our own interpreta- 
tions and tyrannous enforcing them upon 
others ; this restraining of the word of 



* This must always be understood with the con« 
dition that the reason itself shall be competently 
enlightened : if Chillin^orth meant more than 
this, he carried his principle too fsr, as others have 
done. The case is parallel in jurisprudence, med- 
icine, mechanics, and everv human science : any 
one man, primA facie, may be a competent judge, 
but all men are not so. It is hard to prove that 
there is any different rule for theology ; but parties 
will always contend for extremes ; tor the rights of 
bi^ts to think for othere, and the rights of rools to 
think for themselves. 

t Chap. iiL, f 81. | Chap. ▼., f SS. 
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God from that latitude and generality, and 
the underatandinga of men from that lib- 
erty wherein Chnst and the apostles left 
them, is and hath been the only fountain 
of all the schisms of the Church, and that 
which makes them immortal ;* the com- 
mon incendiary of Christendom, and that 
which tears in pieces, not the coat, but the 
bowels and members of Christ. Take 
away these walls of separation, and all 
will quickly be one. Take away this per- 
secutmg, burning, cursing, danming of 
men for not subscribing the words of men 
as the words of God ; require of Chris- 
tians only to believe Christ, and to call no 
man master but him only ; let those leave 
claiming infallibility thii have no title to 
it, and let them thiat in their words dis- 
claim it, disclaim it also in their actions. 
In a word, take away t3rranny,*' ^.f 

88. It is obvious that in this passage, 
and, indeed, throughout the volume, Chil- 
lingworth contravenes the prevailing Uieo- 
ries of the Anglican Church full as dis- 
tinctly as those of the Roman. He esca- 
ped, however, unscathed by the censure of 
that jealous hierarchy ; his private friend- 
ship with Laud, the lustre of his name, 
the absence of factious and sectarian con- 
nexions, and still more, perhaps, the rapid 
gatherings of the storms that swept both 
parties away, may be assigned as his pro- 
tection. In later times his book obtEuned 
a high reputation ; he was called the im- 
moitidChiUinfworth ; he was the favourite 
of all the moderate and the latitudinarian 
writers ; of Tillotson, Locke, and Warbur- 
ton. Those of opposite tenets, when they 
happen to have read his book, can do no- 
thing else but condemn its tendency. 

29. A still more intrepid champion in 
B^i«a OQ the same cause was John Hales ; 
seiiiMn. for his Uttle tract on Schism, not 
being in any part directed against the 
Church of Rome, could have nothing to 
redeem the strong protestations against 
church authority, '* which,'* as he blunUy 
expresses it, 'Ms none;*' words that he 
afterward shghUy qualified. The aim of 
Hales, as well as of Grotius, Calixtus, 
and Chillingworth, was to bring about a 
more comprehensive communion ; but he 
went still farther; his language is rough 
and audacious ;% his theology in some of 

* '* This penaasion," be says io a noce, ** is no 
aingularity of mine, but the doctrine which I hare 
learned from dirioes of great learning and judg- 
ment Let the reader be pleased to peruse the 
7th book of Acontias de Stratagematibus Satana, 
and Zanchins his last oration delivered by him af- 
ter the composing of the diacord between him and 
Anerbachins, and he shall confess as much.** 

f Chap. iT., ^ 17. 

% '^lanst.fiDfmyosnipsrtiOQDiBestkiteoaoeile 



his other writings has a scent of Racow ; 
and, though these crept slowly to li^^ 
there was enough in the earliest to make 
us wonder at the hi^ name, the epithet 
Ever-memorable, which he obtained in the 
En^ish Church. 

30. It is unnecessary to say that few 
disputes in theology have been comnmt- 
so eagerly conducted or so JJJJftJJJSJ 
extensively ramified as those AngomiSm 
which relate to the free-will of sehsas. 
man, and his capacity of turning himself 
towards God. In this place nothing more 
will be escpected than a brief statement of 
the principal question, doing no injustice 
by a tone of partiality to eiUier side. All 
shades of opinion, as it seems, may be 
reduced to two, which have long divided 
and will long divide the Christian world. 
According to one of these, the corrupt 
nature of man is incapable of exerting anT 
power towards a state of acceptance with 
God, or even of willing it with an earnest 
desire, until excited by preventing (prae- 
veniens) grace; which grace is voudb- 
safed to some only, and is called free, be- 
cause God is not limited by any respect 
of those persons to whom he accords this 
giA. Wnether those who are thus called 
by the influence of the Spirit are so irre- 
sistibly impelled to it that their perseve- 
rance in the faith and good works, whidi 

and synods not only may and have erred, but, con- 
sidering the means how they are managed, it weie 
a great marrel if they did not err; for what men are 
they of whom those great meetings do consistT 
Are tbej the beat, the most learned, the most vir- 
tuous, the most likely to walk uprightly ? No, the 
greatest, the most ambitious, and many times msa 
of neither judgment nor learning ; such are they 
of whom these bodies do consist. Are these men. 
in common equity, likely to determine lor truth r*~ 
Vol. i.,p.GO,edit 1765. 

*' UniTersality is such a proof of truth ss troth 
itself is ashamed of; for uniTorsality ia but a 
quainter and a trimmer name to signify the multi- 
tude. Now human authority at Uie strongest is 
but weak, but the multitude is the weakest part of 
human authority ; it is the great patron oi error, 
most easily abused and most hardly disabused. Ths 
beginning of error may be and mostly is from pri- 
▼ate persons, but the maintainor and continuer of 
error is the multitude. Private persons first beget 
errors in the multitude and make them public ; and 
publicness of them begets them again in private 
persons. It is a thing which our common experi- 
ence and practice acquaints us with, that, when 
some private persons have gained authority with 
the multitude, and infused some error into them 
and made it public, the publicness of the error 
gains authority to it, and mterchangeably prevails 
with private persons to entertain it The most 
singular and strongest part of human authority is 
properly in the wisest and most virtuous; and 
those, I trow, are not the most univerMl,** iii., 164. 

The treatise on Schism, from which these last 
passages are nai extracted, was printed at Oxford 
m 16^ with some animadversions by the editor.— 
Wood's Athens, iii., 414. 
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ue the fruits of their dectkm, may surely 
be relied upon, or, on the other hand, may 
either, at first, obdurately resist the divine 
impulses, or finally swerve from their 
state of grace, is another question upon 
which those who agree in the principal 
doctrine have been at variance. It is also 
controverted amon^ those who belong to 
this class of theologians, whether the dec- 
tion thus freely made out of mankind de- 
pends upon an eternal decree of nredesti- 
natioQ, or upon a sentence of Goo follow- 
ing the fall of man. And a third difference 
lehtes to the conditicm of man after he 
has been aroused by the Spirit from a 
state of entire alienation from God ; some 
holding that the completion as well as 
eommencement of the work of conversion 
\b whoUy owing to the divine infiuence, 
while others maintain a co-operation of 
the will, so that the salvation of a sinner 
may, in some degree, be ascribed to him- 
self. But the essential principle of all 
whom we reckon in this category of di- 
vines is the necessity of preventing grace, 
or, in other words, that it is not in the 
power of man to do any act, in the first 
ustance, towards his own salvation. This, 
in some or other of its modifications, used 
to be deemed the orthodox scheme of 
doctrine ; it was established in the Latin 
Church by the influence of Augustin ; it 
was generally held by the schoolmen, by 
most of the early reformers, and seems 
to be inculcated by the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, as much as by the arti- 
cles of the Church of England. In a loose 
and modem acceptation of the word, it 
often goes by the name of Calvinism, 
which may, perhaps, be less improper, if 
we do not use the term in an exclusive 
sense ; but, if it is meant to imply a par- 
ticular relation to Calvin, leads to contro- 
versial chicane, and a misstatement of 
the historical part of the question. 

31. An opposite class of theological 
twrtniia Teasoners belong to what is some- 
^mhr- tiroes called the Semi-pelagian 
>•*■"■• school. These concur with the 
former in the necessity of assistance from 
the Spirit to the endeavours of man to- 
wards subduing his evil tendencies, and 
renewing his heart in the fear and love of 
God, Ifcit conceive that every sinner is 
capable of seeking this assistance, which 
will not be refused him, and, consequently, 
of beginning the work of conversion by 
his own will. They therefore either deny 
the necessity of preventing grace, except 
such as is exterior, or, which comes ef- 
fectively to the same thing, assert that it 
is accorded in a sufficient measure to 
every one within the Christian Church, 

Vol. II.— P 



whether at the time of baptism, or by 
some other means. They think the op- 
posite opinion, whether founded on the 
hjrpothesis of an eternal decree or not, 
irreconcilable with the moral attributes 
of the Deity, and inconsistent with the 
general tenour of Scripture. The Semi- 
pelagian doctrine is commonly admitted to 
have been held by the Greek fathers ; but 
the authority of Augustin and the decision 
of the Western Church caused it to assume 
the character of a heresy. Some of the 
Scotists among the schoolmen appear to 
have made an approach to it, by their tenet 
of grace ex congruo. They thought that 
the human virtues and moral dispositions 
of unregenerate men were the predispo* 
sing circumstances which, by a sort of fit* 
ness, made them the objects of divine 
goodness in according the benefits of his 
grace. Thus their own free-will, from 
which it was admitted that stich qualities 
and actions might proceed, would be the 
real, though mediate, cause of their eon- 
version. But this was rejected by the 
greater part, who asserted the absolute 
irrespective freedom of grace, and appealed 
to experience for its freouent efficacy over 
those who had no inherent virtues to 
merit it. 

32. The early reformers, and none more 
than Luther, maintained the ab- Temta otum 
solute passiveness of the hu- nfonnera. 
man win, so that no food actions, even af- 
ter conversion, could be ascribed in any 
proper sense to man, but altogether to the 
operation of the Spirit. Not only, how- 
ever, Melanchthon espoused the Syner- 
gistic doctrine, but the Lutheran Church, 
not in any symbolic book, but in the gen- 
eral tenets of its members, has ^en 
thought to have gone a good way towards 
Semi-oelagianism, or what passed for such 
with the more rigid party.* In the Re- 
formed Church, on the contrary, the So- 
pra-lapsarian tenets of Calvin, or the im- 
mutable decrees of election and reproba- 
tion from all eternity, were obviously in- 
compatible with any hypothesis that made 
the salvation of a sinner depend upon him- 
self But, towards the close of Uie six- 
teenth century, these severer notions 
(which, it may be observed, by-the-way, 
had always been entirely rejected by the 
Anabaptists, and by some of greater name, 
such as Sebastian Castalio) began to be 
impugned by a few learned men. This 



^ Le Clerc says that the doctrine of Melsncbthon, 
which Bossuetstiginsiixes as Seini-(>elagian, is that 
of the Council of Trent— Bibl. Choisie, ▼., 341. I 
should put a diiferent construction upon the Tri- 
dentine canons; bat, of coarse, my pradiee in 
thMe nice qoaationa im not great. 
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led in England to what are called the Lam- 
beth articles, drawn ap b^ Whitgift, six of 
which assert the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination, and three deny that of the 
semi-pelaflians. But these, being not cruite 
approTedby the queen or by Lord Bur- 
leigh were never received by authority in 
our church. There can, nevertheless, be 
DO reasonable or even sincere doubt that 
Calvinism, in the popular sense, was at 
this time prevalent ; even Hooker adopted 
the Lambeth articles, with verbal modifi- 
cations that do not afiect their sense. 

S3. The few who, in England or in the 
itn of Ar- reformed churches upon the Con- 
■*■•■■*■" tinent, embraced these povel and 
heterodox opinions, as they were then ac- 
counted, within the sixteenth century, ex- 
cited little attention in comparison with 
James Arminius, who became professor 
of theology at Leyden in 1604. The con- 
troversy npened in a few years ; it was 
intimately connected, not, of course, in its 
own nature, but by some of those collat- 
eral influences wmch have so often deter- 
mined the opinions of mankind, with the 
political relations between the ENitch cler- 
gy and the States of Holland, as it was af- 
terward with the still less theological dif- 
ferences of that government with its 
Stadtholder ; it appealed, on one side, to 
reason ; on Uie otner, to authority and to 
force; an unequal conflict till posterity 
restore the balance. Arminius died in 
1609 ; he has leA works on the main top- 
ics of debate ; but, in theological literature, 
the great chief of the Arminian or Remon- 
strant Church is Simon Episco- 
'''•"**^ pius. The principles of Episco- 
pius are more widely removed from those 
of the Augustinian school than the ^le 
articles, so well known as the leading 
tenets of Arminius, and condemned at the 
Synod of Dort. Of this famous assembly 
it is difficult to speak in a few words. 
The copious history of Brandt is pertiaps 
the best authority, though we must own 
that the opposite party luive a right to be 
heud. We are here, however, on merely 
literanr ground, and the proceedings of 
ecclesiastical s3mods are not strictly with- 
in any province of literary history. 

34. The works of Episcopius were col- 

lectively published in 1650, sev- 

"■ ''rtiiii^ ^^ y^j^ j^i^y Yua death. They 

form two volumes in folio, and have been 
more than once reprinted. The most re- 
markable are the Confessio Remonstran- 
tium, drawn up about 1624 ; the Apology 
for it against a censure of the opposite 
party ; and, what seems to have been a 
later worii and more celebrated, his Insti- 
tutiones Theologice. These contain a 



new scheme of religion, compared with 
that of the established churches of Eu- 
rope, and may justly be deemed the repre- 
sentative of the liberal or latitudinarian 
theology. For, though the writings of 
Erasmus, Cassander, Castalio, and Acon- 
tius had tended to the same purpose, tiiey 
were either too much weakened by the 
restraints of prudence, or too obscure and 
transitory to draw much attention, or to 
carry any weight aj[ainst the rigid and ex- 
clusive tenets which were sustained by 
power. 

35. The earlier treatises of E|Mscopiu8 
seem to speak on several sub- umit hmi 
jects less uneouivocally than — * t w fa ry . 
the Theological Institutions; a reserve 
not periiaps to be censured, and which aU 
parties have thought themselves warrant- 
ed to employ, so long as either the hope 
of agreement with a powerful adversary 
or of mitigatinff his severity should re- 
main. Hence me Confession of the Re- 
monstrants explicitly states that they de- 
cline the Semi-pelagian controversy, con- 
tenting themselves with asserting that suf- 
ficient grace is bestowed on all who are 
called by the Gospel, to comity with that 
divine call and obey its precepts.* They 
us^ a form of words, which might seem 
equivalent to the tenet of original sin, and 
they did not avoid or refuse that term. 
But Episcopius afterward denies it, at least 
in the extended sense of most theologians, 
almost as explicitly as Jeremy Taylor.f 
It was common in the seventeenth centu- 
ry to charge the Arminians, and especial- 
ly Episcopius, with Socinianism. Bos- 
suet, who seems to have quarrelled with 
all parties, and is neither Molii^ nor 
Jansenist, Calvinist nor Arminian, never 
doubting that there is a firm footing be- 
tween them, having attacked E|Mscopius 
and Grotius particiSarly for Semi-pelagi- 
anism and Socinianism, Le Clerc entered 



* Epitcop. Open, vol. L, p. 64. De eo nemioi 
litem movent Remonstnntee. I am not sore Uiat 
my translation is ri^t ; but I think it is what thej 
meant By prerement grace thej seemed to have 
meant only toe exterior grace or the Go^)el*s pto- 
mulgation, which is equivalent to the Semi-pelagiaa 
scheme (p. 189). Grotius latterly came mto this 
opinion, tnoach he had disclaimed everything of the 
kind in his first dealings with theology. I have 
foand the same doctrine in Caliztos; hat I have 
preserved no reference as to either. 

t Instit Theolog., hl>. iv., sect v., c. 2. Cornip- 
tionis istins universalis nulla sunt indicia nee signs, 
imo non pauca sunt signs ex qoibus coUigitur nato- 
ram totam humanam sic corruptam non esse. The 
whole chapter, Ubi de oeccato, quod vocant, orifinis 
agitur, et prvcipua S. S. loca quibos inniti credUnr, 
ezaminantur, appears to denv the doctrine entirely ; 
hut there msy be some shacfes of distinction which 
have escaped me. Limborch (Theolog. Christiana 
lib. ill, c 4) allowt it in a qualified 
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OB their defence. But probeUy he would 
hkwt passed with Bossuet, and hardly 
cand if he did pass, for a heretic, at least 
of the former dienominatioii himself.* 

96. Bat the most distinguishing pecaliar- 
Onm too. ity in the writings of £piscopius 
mi» aitow- was his redaction of the fonda- 
«iky ikiM. mental doctqnes of Christianity 
fiur below the multitudinous articles of the 
chniches ; confining them to propositions 
which no Christian can avoid acknowledg- 
ing without manifest blame ; such, namely, 
wherein the subject, the predicate, and the 
conneziim of the two are declared in Scrip- 
ture by enness or equivalent words.f 
He laid little stress on the authority of 
the Church, notwithstanding the advan- 
tage be might have gained by the anti- 
Calvinistic tenets of the Others ; admitting, 
indeed, the validity of the celebrated rule 
of Vincentins Lirinensis in respect of 
tndition, which the upholders or primi- 
tive anthority have always had in their 
mouths, but adding that it is utterly im- 
possible to find any instance wherein it 
can be usefully tqpiiied.l 

37. The Arminian doctrine spread, as 
Ptv^Mi of is well known, in despite of 
Mimiaimkm. oUoijuy and persecution, over 
mneh of the Protestant region of Europe. 
The Lotheran churches were already come 
into it ; and in England there was a pre- 
disposing bias in the rulers of the Church 
towaids Uie authority of the primitive 
Others, all of whom, before the age of 

• BibL Choifie, vd. ▼. 

f NecMMTim que Kriptarit coDtinenkor talia eate 
onmn, at ane manifesU hominis culpa i^norari, 
Dcgmri aot in dobiam vooui neqaeant ; qaia Tidelicet 
torn tobjecUiiii, tain prsdicatum, torn aubjecU com 
pnsdicato eonnezio oacenaria in ipaia acriptuhs est, 
avt txptuml, aat cqoipoUenter.— Inat Tbao., L it., 
c9. 

t InatH. Tbeoloff., L it., sect L, c. 15. Dupin 
Mjs of Episcopins: II n'a employ^ dana aea on- 
Tiafea 900 dea paaaagea de r^criture aainte qti*il 
poaa4doit parfritement. 11 aToit auaai In lea nab- 
bina, maia on ne Toit paa qa*il eiit iiudii lea p^rea 
m raotK[oit6 eccl^aiaaliqae. II terit nettement et 
BfthcKhqnement, poae daa prindpea, ne diaaunole 
liao dea objecdona on'oo pent nuie contre, et 7 
lepood dn mieox qu'il pent On Toit en loi une 
toUranoe paiiaite ponr lea Sociniena qnoiqnil ae 
dfelara eontro enz ; poor le parti d' Anniniua, ja- 
maia il n*a en de plua ihli et de plat habile d^fen- 
aenr.—Bibliotb^edea Anteors a^partede TEgliae 
Romaine, it, 4S5. 

The life of Eniacopina haa been written bf Lim- 
borefa. Joatice naa been done to this eminent per- 
too, and to the Arminian party which he led, in two 
leeent Engliah worka, Nicholla*8 Calvinism and 
Arminianiam diaplayed, and Calder*a Life of Epis- 
copina (1835). Toe latter ia leaa Terboae and more 
temperate tnan the former, and may be recom- 
naoded aa a feir and naeful prodaction to the 
gaoeral reader. Two theological partiea in thia 
coantry, thon^ oppoaite in moat thinga, are in- 
felentely pieiiidioad againat the Leyden achooL 
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Augustin, and especially the Greek, are 
acknowledged to have been on that side 
which promoted the growth of this Bata- 
vian theology.* Even in France it was 
not without considerable influence. 
Cameron, a divine of Saumur, one 
of the chief Protestant seminaries, devised 
a scheme of S3mcretism, which, notwith- 
standing much opposition, gained gromid 
in those churches. It was suppoited by 
some higidy distinguished for leaminff, 
Amjrraut, Uaill6, and Blondel. Of this 
scheme it is remarkable, that while, in its 
literal purport, it can only seem a modifica- 
tion of the Augustinian hypothesis, with an 
awkward and feeble admixture of the other, 
et its tendency was to efface the former 
y decrees, and to slide into the Arminian 
hypothesis, which ultimately became al- 
most general in the Reformed Church. 

38. These perplexities were not con- 
fined to Protestant Uieology. The maa of 
Church of Rome, strenuous to fcn*"!"" 
maintain the tenets of Augustin, and yet to 
condemn those who did the same, has been 
char^^ed with exertinff Uie plenitude of 
her infallibility to enforce the belief of 
an incoherent sjrncretisln. She had con- 
demned Baius as giving too much efilcacy 
to grace ; she was on the point of con- 
demning Molina for giving too httle. Both 
Clement VIII. and Paul v. leaned to the 
Dominicans against the Jesuits in this 
controversy; but the great services and 
infiuence of the latter order prevented a 
decision which would have humbled them 
before so many adversaries. It may never- 
theless be said that the Semi-pelagian or 
Arminian doctrine, though consonant to 
that of the Jesuits, was generally ill re- 
ceived in the Church of Rome, till the 
opposite hypothesis, that of Augustin and 
Cauviu, havmg been asserted by one man 
in more unlimited propositions than had 
been usual, a reaction took place, that 
eventually both gave an apparent triumph 
to the Molinist party, and endangered the 
Church itself by the schism to which the 
controversy gave rise. The Augustinus 

* Gerard Voaaioa, in hia Hiatoria Pelagiana, the 
firat edition of which, in 1618, waa conaiderably en- 
larged afterward, admitted that the first four cenlu- 
riea did not coantenance thepredeatinarian acheme 
of Aagoatin. Thia gare offence in Holland ; hia 
book waa publiclT cenaared. he waa excommani- 
cated and forbidoen to teach in public or prirate. 
Voaaiua, like others, remembered that he had a 
large femily, and made, after aome yeara, a aort of 
retraction, which, of coarse, did not expreaa hia 
real opinion. Le Clerc aeema to doubt whether he 
acted from thia nx>tiTe or from what he calls sim- 

Iplidty, an expression for weakness. Vossius was, 
like hia contemporary Uaher, a man of much more 
learning than atrength of intellect —Biblioth^oe 
Univ«naUe,zriL,312,389. Niceroo, voL ziii. 
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of JanseniuB, Bishop of Ypres, was pub- 
lished in 1640, and in the very next year 
was censur^ at Rome. But as the great 
cootroversy that sprung out of the con- 
demnation of this book belongs more 
strictly to the next period, we shall defer 
it for the present. 

39. The Socinian academy at Racow, 
floeiaiM. which drew to itself several pros- 
VoudiuB. elytes from other countries, ac- 
quired considerable importance in theo- 
£)gi(»l literature after the beginning of the 
century. It was not likely that a sect 
regarded with peculiar animosity would 
escape in the general disposition of the 
Catholic party in Poland to oppress the 
dissidents, whom the^ had long feared; 
the Racovian institution was broken up 
and dispersed in 1638, though some of its 
members continued to linger in Poland 
for twenty years longer. T%e Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Pc4onorum, published at Amster- 
dam ^in the title-page, Irenopolis) in 1658, 
contains chiefly the works of Socinian 
theologians who belong to the first part of 
the century. The Prslectiones Theolo- 
gies of Faustus Socinus himself, being 
published in 1609; after his death, fall with- 
m this class. They contain a systematic 
theology according to his scheme, and are 
praised by Eichhom for the acuteness and 
depUi they often display. * In these, among 
his other deviations from the general or- 
thodoxy of Christendom, Socinus aston- 
ished mankind by denying the evidences 
of natural religion, resolving our knowl- 
edge even of a Deity into revelation. This 
paradox is more worthy of those who have 
since adopted it, than of so acute a reason- 
er as Socinus.f It is, in fact, not very con- 
genial to the spirit of his theology, which, 
rejecting all it thinks incompatible with 
reason as to the divine attributes, should, 
at least, have some established notions of 
them upon rational principles. The later 
Socinians, even those nearest to the time, 
did not follow their master in this part of 
his tenets.| The treatise of Volkelius, 
son-in-law of Socinus, De vera Religione, 

* Eichhom, rl, part i p 283. SimoD, however, 
obeenres that Socinus knew little Oreek or Hebrew, 
as he owns himself, though he pretends to decide 
questions which reaaire a knowledge of these Ian- 
gnages. 1 qaote from Biblioth^ue Univertelle, 
Tol xxiti., p 498. 

t Tillotson, in one of his sermons (I cannot gire 
the teference, writing from memorY), dissents, as 
mi^ht be expected, from this denial of natural re- 
ligion, but with such encomiums on Socinus as 
wome archbishops would have avoided. 

X Socinum sectc ejus principes nnper Volkelius. 
nunc Ruarus non probani, in eo quod circa Dei 
cognitionem petita e natura rerum argumenta ab- 
dicaverit— GroCina, Epist. 964. See, too, Ruari, 
£pist, p. sia 



is chiefly taken from the latter. It was 
printed at Racow in 1633, and again in 
Holland in 1641 ; but most of the latter 
impression having been burned by order 
of the magistrates, it is a very scarce 
book, and copies were formeriy sold at 
great prices. But the hangman's bonfire 
has lost its charm, and forbidden books, 
when they happen to occur, are no longer 
in much request. The first book out of 
five, in this volume of Volkelius, on the 
attributes of God, is by Crellius. 

40. Crellius was, perhaps, the most em- 
inent of the Racovian school in this Cramoik 
century.* Many of its members, Riataa. 
like himself, were Germans, their sect 
having gained ground in some of the Lo- 
theran states about this time, as it did also 
in the United Provinces. Grotias broke 
a lance with him in his treatise 'De Satis- 
factione Christi, to which he lef^ed in 
another with the same title. Each retired 
firom the field with the courtesies of chiv- 
alry towards his antagonist. The Dutch 
Arminians in general, though very erro- 
neously supposed to concur in all the 
leading tenets of the Racovian theolo- 

S'ans, treated them with much respectf 
rotius was often reproached with the 
intimacies he kept up among these ob- 
noxious sectaries ; and many of his let- 
ters, as well as those of Curcellsns and 
other leading Arminians, bear witness to 
the personal regard they felt for them.| 

* Dupin praises Volkelius highly, but says of 
Crellius, II avoit beaucoup etuoi^, mais il n*4toit 
pas un esprit fort €\evk — Bibl. des Auteurs sepa- 
r6s, ii., 614, ▼., 628. Simon, on the contrary (ubi 
supra), praises Crellius highly, and saya no other 
commentator of his party is comparable to hioL 

t The Remonstrants refused to anathematize the 
Socinians, Episcopius says, on account of the ap- 
parent arguments in their favour, snd the difiisren- 
ces that have always existed on that head.— A.polo* 
gia Confessionis. Episc , Op., toI. i. His own 
tenets were probably what some would call Arian; 
thus he says, personis his tribus divinitatem tribd, 
non collateraliter aut co-ordinati, sed subordinate 
—Inst. Theol., L iT., c. 2, 32. Grothis sajs, be 
finds the Catholics more tractable about the Trinity 
than the Calnnists. 

% Grotius never shrunk from defending his inti- 
macy with Ruarus and Crellius; and, ^er prais- 
ing the former, concludes, in one of his letters, 
with this liberal and honest sentiment. E^ vero 
ejus sum animi, ejusque instituti, ut mihi cum 
hominibus cunctts, precipue cum Christianis quan- 
tumvis errantibus necessitudinis aliquid putem in- 
tercedere, idque me neqae dictis neque £ictis pigeat 
demonstrare.— Epist. 860. HsBretici niai aliquid 
haberent veri ac nobiacum commune, jam hsretict 
non assent.— 2da Series, p. 873. Nihil veri eo (ac- 
tum est deterius, quod in id Socinus incidit— P. 
880. This, he thought, was the case in some 
questions, where Socinus, without designing it, 
had sgreed with antiquitT. Neque me podeat con- 
sentire Socino, si quando is in veram veteremqua 
sententiam inodit, ut aanA fecit in cootrovaraia da 
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Several proofs of this will be also foond 
in the Epistles of Ruarns, a book which 
throws much light on the theological opin- 
ions of the age. Ruariis was a man of 
acuteness, learning, and pie^, not wholly 
concurring with the Racovians, but not 
fu removed from them.* The comment- 

jQsiitia per fidem, et aliis Donnnllis.— Id., p. 797. 
Socinos hoc non t^ens in antiqaB ecclesin lensus 
nonnunqomai incidit, et ett partes, at ingenio vale- 
bet, percolait feliciter. Adroiacuit alia eon etiam 
tera dicenti aactoritatem detrmxere.— Kpiat. 906. 
Rven darinf hia controreray with Crelliua be wrote 
to him in a ^mj handsome manner. Bene autem 
io epiatola tua, qua mihi long^ gratiaaima advenit, 
de me jadicas, non esse me eomm in numero, qui 
ob senteotiaa aalvm pietate diaaentientea, alieno a 
qaoqoam ami animo, aut boni alicnjua amicitiam 
repudiare. Etiam in libra de ▼era religione [Vol- 
kelii]. qoem jam permirri, relectania et poMhac, 
muita inTenio sommo com jadicio obsenrata ; illud 
vero avculo i^tulor, repertos homines, qui neuti- 
qoam in controTeraiis sabtilibas tantum ponunt, 
qoantam in vera Tits emendatione, et quotidiano 
ad nnctitatem profectn.— Epist. 280 (1631). He 
wrote with kindneae and regret on the breaking up 
of the eatablishroent at Kacow in 1638. — Epiat 
1006. Grotius haa been as obnoxious on the acore 
of Socinianiam as of Popery. Hia Commentaries 
00 the Scriptorse are taxed with it, and, in fact, he 
is Dot in good odour with any but the Armioian di- 
viDss, nor do they, we see, wholly agree with him. 

* Ruams nearly agreed with Grotius ss to the 
atonement; at least the latter thought so. De 
ntisfactione iu mihi respondir, ut nihil admodum 
coDtiovefsia reUnqueretur.—Grot., Epist, 2da se- 
nes. p. 881. See also Ruari, Epistoln, p. 148, 282. 
He paid also more respect to the second century 
than some of his brethren, p. 100, 439, and even 
itnigglea to agree with the ante-Nicene fathers, 
thoo^ he cannot come up to them.~P. 275, 296. 
Bot. in answer to aome of his correspondents who 
mti^ified primitive authority, he well replies; 
Deiade qusero qnis ilios fixit veritati terminos? 
quiM duo ilia prima sacula ab omni errore absolvit ? 
Annon ecclesiastica historia aatis testator, nonnuU 
lu opiniones portentoeas jam mm inter eos qui 
Domen Christi deaerant, invaluisse ? Quin ut ve- 
nim fatemr, res ipsa docet nonnuUos poeterioiis evi 
Kutios in enodandia Scripturis versatoa ; et ut de 
nostra state dicam, valde me pconiteret Calvini 
vestri. ac Bexa ai nihilo aolidius sacraa literas in- 
terpretarentor, qoam video illos ipsos, quos tn mihi 
obducia. fecisae.— P. 183. He lamented the fatal 
•werving from Protestantism into which reverence 
for antiquity waa leading his friend Grotius : for- 
tassis et antiquitatis veneratio, qu« gravilius qui- 
basdam Pontinciorum erroribus praluxit, ultra lin- 
earn enm perduzit, p. 277 (1642) ; and in answer to 
Mersenne, who seems to have had some hopes of 
his conversioD, and recommended him to the con- 
troversy of Grotius with Rivet, he plainly replies, 
that the former had extenuated aome thinss in the 
Church of Rome which ought to be altered, p. 258. 
This he frequently laments in the course of his let- 
ters, bot treats him with centleness in comparison 
with some of the sterner Socinians. It la remark- 
able, that even he and Crelliua seem to have exclu- 
ded the membera of the Church of Rome, except 
the **vulgTia ineraditum et Cassandri gregales," 
from salvation ; and thia while almost all churches 
were anathematizmg themaelves in the same way. 
— Ruar , Epist., p. 9 and p. 167. 

This book cootaina two centuries of epiitlot, the 



aiies of Grotius on the Scriptiires have 
been also charged with Socinianism ; but 
he pleaded that his interpretations were 
those of the fathers. 

41. Two questions of great importance, 
which had been raised in the B„„j,n|^ 
preceding century, became still 

more interesting in the present, on ac- 
count of the more frequent occasion that 
the force of circumstances gave for their 
investigation, and the greater names that 
were engaged in it. Both of these arose 
out of the national estabhshment of 
churches, and their consequent relation 
to the commonwealth. One reffarded the 
power of the magistrate over the church 
he recognised; the other involved the 
right of his subjects to dissent from it by 
non-conformity, or by a different mode of 
worship. 

42. Erastus, by proposing to substitute 
for the ancient discipline of ec- mahitaiiMd 
clesiastical censures, and espe- hyHooksr, 
cially for excommunication, a perpetual 
superintendence of the civil power over 
the faith and practice of the Church, had 
given name to a scheme generally denom- 
inated Erastianism, though in some re- 
spects far broader than anything he seems 
to have suggested. It was more elabo- 
rately maintained by Hooker in his Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, and had been, in fact, 
that on which the English reformation 
under Henry was originally founded. But, 
as it was manifestly opposed to the ultra- 
montane pretensions of the See of Rome, 
and even to the more moderate theories 
of the Catholic Church — ^being, of course, 
destructive of her independence — so did it 
stand in equal contradiction to the Pres- 
byterian scheme of Scotland and of the 
United Provinces. In the latter ^^ GiotiosL 
country, the States of Holland 

had been favourable to the Arminians, so 
far, at least, as to repress any violence 
against them ; the clergy were exaspera- 
ted and intolerant ; and this raisea the 
question of civil supremacy, in which 

second of which is said to be very scarce ; and 1 
doubt whether many have read the firat, which 
must excuse nw quotationa. The learning, sense, 
and integrity ofRuanis, as well as the high respect 
which Calixtus, Curcellcus, and other great men 
felt for him, render the book of some interest. He 
tells us that while he was in England, about 1617, 
a professorship at Cambridge was offered to him, 
worth 100/. per annum, besides as much more firom 
private pupils, p. 71. But he probably mistook the 
civil speeches of individuals lor an offer : he was 
not eminent enough for such a proposal on the part 
of the Univeraity ; and, at leaat, he must have been 
silent about his Socinianism. The morslity of the 
early Socinians waa very strict, and even aacetic ; 
proofe of which appear in these lettera, p. 306, et 
alibi. 
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Grotiaa, bf one at his eulv woAs, enti- 
tled PietaB Ordinum HollandiB, pnbliabed 
in 1B13, nutained the right of the magis- 
trate to inhibit dangerous controTeraim. 

43. He rettuned, after the l^Me of some 
E^ TiMtoi T^are, to the same theme, in a 
m iTcriiiiH UTger and more comprehenaive 
ftLfwT "w*' ^ Imperio Snnunanun 
MtMMM. p(,,^tatuni circa Sacra. It ia 
written npon the Anf^ioui principles of 
r^^ sapremacr, which had, however, 
become lar leas potmlar with the mlera of 
oar Church dian in tite days of Cranmer, 
Whitffift, and Hooker. After stating the 
qoeation, and proving the ecclesjastical 
power of the magiatrate b; natural law, 
Scriptore, establiabed naage, agreement 
of heathen and Christian writers, and the 
reason of the thing, be diatingui^ies con- 
trol over sacred offices from their exer- 
cise, and proceeds to inqoire whether the 
ma^trate may take the latter on himaelX; 
which, though practised in the early ages 
of the worid, be finds inconvenient at | 
present, the manners required for the re- 1 
nl and aacerdotal character being wholly 
oifferenL* 

44. Actions may be prescribed or for- | 
bidden by natnral divine law, poaitive di- \ 
Tine law, or human law ; the latter ex- ' 
tending to nothing but what is left indefi- 
nite by the other two. But, though we | 
are bound not to act in obedience to hu- 
man laws which coDtmdict the divine, we 
are also bound not forcibly to resist them. 
We may defend ouraelves by force against 
an eqnal, not against a superior, as he 
proves first from the Digest, and secondly | 
from the New Testament.! Thus the 
rule of passive obedience is unequivocally ' 
laid down. He meets the recent exam- 
ides of resistance to aovereigns by say- 1 
ing that they cannot be approved where 
the kings have had an ateolute power; 
but where they are bound by compact, or 
the anthority of a senate or of estates, 
since their power is not nolimited, they 
may be resisted on just giDonds by that au- 
thority.} " Which I remark," he proceeds 
to say, " lest any one, as 1 sometimes 
have known, should disgrace a good 
cause by « mistaken defence." 

45. llie magistrate can alter nothing 
which is definitely laid down, by the jxm- 
live law of God ; but he may regulate the 
circuroBtantial observance even of such ; 



and aa to things tmdefined in Scripture, 
be has plenary jurisdiction ; soch aa the 
temporalities of the Church, the convoca- 
tion of synods, the election of pastors. 
The burden of proof Ues on those who 
would limit the civil power by afllrmii^ 
anything to be prescribed by the divine 
law.* The authority attributed in Scrip- 
ture to churches does not interfere with 
the power of the magistrate, being per- 
suasive, and not coercive. The whole 
Church has no coercive power by divine 
right.t But, since the visible Chtirch is a 
society of divine institution, it follows 
that whatever u naturally competent to a 
lawful society, is competent also to the 
Church, unless it can be proved to be 
withdrawn from it.} It has, therefore, a 
legislative government (regimen constito- 
tivum), of which he gives the institution 
of the Lord's day as an example. Bot 
this does not impair the sovereign's an- 
thority in ecclesiastical mattera. In beat- 
ing of that supremacy, he does not clearly 
show what jurisdiction he attributes to 
the magistrate ; moat of his instances re- 
lating to the temporalities of the Church, 
as to which no question is likely to arise.^ 
But, on the whole, he means undoidrtedly 
to carry the supremacy aa far as is done 
in England. 

46. In a chapter on the due exercise of 
the civil supremacy over the Chnrch, bs 
shows more of a. Protestant feeling than 
would have been found in him when be 
approached the latter ^eara of his life j 
Bsd declares fully agamst submissioo to 
any visible authority in matters of faith, 
so that sovereigns are not bound to follow 
the ministers of the Church in what they 
may affirm as doctrine. Ecclestasttcd 
synods be deems often osefol, bat thii^ 
the magistrate is not bound to act with 
their consent, and that they are some- 
times pernicious.^ The magiatrate may 
determine who stull compose such syn- 
ods ;'* a strong position, which he endeav- 
oors to prove at great length. Even if 
the members are elected by the Church, 
the magistrate may reject those iriioin he 
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reckons unfit ; he may preside in the as- 
sembly, confirm, reject, annul its decis- 
ions. He may also legislate about the 
whole ornmization of the established 
Chnich.* It is for him to determine what 
fonn of religion shaU be publicly exer- 
cised ; an essential right of sovereignty, 
as political writers have laid it down. 
Ana this is confirmed by experience ; "for 
if any one shall ask why the Roman reU- 
gion flourished in England under Mary, 
the Protestant under Elisuibeth, no cause 
can be assigned but the pleasure of these 
queens, or, as some might sa^, of the 
opeens and parliaments.'^ In this manner 
Grotius disposes of a great question of 
casuistry by what has been done ; as if 
murder and adultery mi^ht not be estab- 
lished by the same logic. Natural law 
would be resolved into history were we 
always to argue in a similar way. But 
this, as wiU appear more fully hereafter, 
is not the usual reasoning of Grotius. 
T6 the Objection from the danger of 
abuse in conceding so much power to the 
sovereign, he replies that no other theory 
will secure us better. On every supposi- 
tion, the power must be lodffed in men, 
who are all li^le to error. We must con- 
sole ourselves l^ a trust in Divine Provi- 
dence alone.f 

47. The sovereign may abolish false re- 
ligions and punish their professors, which 
DO one else can. Here again we find 
precedents instead of arguments ; but he 
says that the primitive Church disapproved 
of capital punishments for heresy, which 
seems to be his main reason for ioin^ the 
same. The sovereign may also enjoin si- 
lence in controversies, and inspect the con- 
duct of the clergy without limiting himself 
by the canons, though he will do well to 
regard them. Le^lation and jurisdiction, 
that is, of a coercive nature, do not belong 
to the Church, except as they may be con- 
ceded to it by the civil power.^ He fully 
enlains the various kinds of ecclesiasti- 
cal law that have been gradually introdu- 
ced. Even the power of the keys, which 
is by divine ri^t, cannot be so exercised 
as to exclude the appellant jurisdiction of 
the sovereign; as he proves by the Ro- 
man law, and by the usage of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris.f 

* Cmp. 8. Nulla in re magii elnceicit yis rammi 
imperii, qoam quod in ejus arbitrio est qusnam n- 
bgio paoUcA ezerceatnr, idque pnecipaum inter 
majeetatif jora ponnnt omnee qm politick tcripee- 
mot. Docet idem ezperientia ; m enim qasras car 
in AngUa Maria regnante Romana religio, Eliza- 
be^ vero imperante, ETangelica Tigtaeht, catita 
praiima reddi non poterit, nisi ex arbitrio regina- 
rma, aot, at qaibasoam Tidetor, rMinarnm ac par- 
bmeoti, p. 842. f Cap. S. % Ibid. ^ Cap. 9. 



48. The sovereign has a control (inspec- 
tionem cum imperio) over the ordination 
of priests, and certainly possesses a right 
of confirmation, that is, the assignment 
of an ordained minister to a given cure.* 
And, though the election of pastors be- 
longs to the Church, this may, for ffood 
reasons, be taken into the hands of the 
sovereign. Instances in point are easUy 
found, and the chapter upon the subject 
contains an interesting historical summa- 
ry of this part of ecclesiastical law. In 
every case, the sovereign has a right of 
annulling an election, and also of remo- 
ving a pastor from the local exercise of his 
ministiy.f 

49. This is the full development of an 
Erastian theory, which Cranmer n^Bwrk 
had early espoused, and which a^^otus 
Hooker had maintained in a less ^^^^f- 
extensive manner. Bossuet has animad- 
verted upon it, nor can it appear tolerable 
to a zealous churchman.f It was well 
received in England by the lawyers, who 
had always been jealous of the spiritual 
tribunals, especially of late years, when, 
under the patronage of Laud, they had ta- 
ken a higher tone than seemed compatible 
with the supremacy of the common law. 
The scheme, nevertheless, is open to some 
objections, when propounded in so unlim- 
ited a manner ; none of which is more stri- 
king than that it tends to convert differ- 
ences of religious opinions into crimes 
against the state, and furnishes bigotry 
with new arguments as well as new arms, 
in its conflict with the free exercise of hu- 
man reason. Grotius, however, feared 
rather that he had given too Uttle power 
to the civil magistrate than too much.^ 

50. Persecution for religious hetero- 
doxy, in all its degrees, was in the six- 

* Cap. 10. Confirroationem hanc samms po- 
testati acceptam ferendam nemo sanas negaverit 

f Cap. 10. 

t See Le Clerc's remarks on what Boesaet bat 
said. — Biblioth^e Choisie, v., 349. 

^ Ego multo magis Tereor, ne minas qaam par 
est ma^stratibus, aat plosquam par est pastorioos 
tribaermi, qoam ne in alteram partem itenim (?) 
excesserim, nee sic qaidem illis satisfiet qai se ee- 
clesiam Tocant. — Epist 42. This was in 1614, af- 
ter the pablication of the Pietas Ordinom HoUan- 
dis. As he drew nearer to the Church of Rome, 
or that of Csnterfoary, he must probably have some- 
what modified his Erastianism. And jet he seems 
never to have been friendly to the temporal power 
of bishops. He writes, in August 1641, Episcopis 
Anglis videtur mansuram nomen propre sine re, 
accisaet opaleAtia et aactoritate. Mihi non dispU- 
cet ecclesis pastores et ab inani pompa at a curis 
secalarium rerum sublevari, p. 101 1. He had a re- 
gard for Laud, as the restorer of a reverence for 
Erimitive antiquity, end frequently lamenta his fate ; 
ut had said m 1640, Doleo qucid episcopi nimium 
intendendo potentia su» nervos odium sibi poliua 
qaain aoKNrem popiiloram paiianL~£p> 1380. 
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teenth century the principle as 

of n^ifiow well as the practice of every 
*■**■- church. It was held inconsist- 
ent with the sovereignty of the magistrate 
to permit any religion but his own ; incon- 
sistent with his duty to suffer any but the 
true. The Edict of Nantes was a com- 
promise between beUigerant Murties ; the 
toleration of the dissidents in Poland was 
nearly of the same kind ; but no state 
powerful enough to restrain its sectaries 
from the exercise of their separate wor- 
ship had any scruples about the ri^ht and 
obligation to do so. Even the wnters of 
that century, who seemed most strenuous 
for toleration, Castalio, Celso, and Koom- 
h«rt, had confined themselves to den3ang 
tiie justice of penal, and especially of 
capital inflictions for heresy ; the Uberty 
of public worship had but mcidentally, if 
at all, been discussed. Acontius had de- 
veloped larger principles, distinguishing 
the rundamental from the accessory doc- 
trines of the Gospel ; which, by weaken- 
ing the associations of bigotry, prepared 
the way for a Catholic toterance. Epis- 
copius speaks in the strongest terms of 
the treatise of Acontius, de Stratagemat- 
ibus Satanc, and sa3rs that the Remon- 
strants trod closely in his steps, as would 
appear by comparing their writings ; so 
that he shall quote no passages in proof, 
their entire books bearing witness to the 
conformity.* 

51. The Arminian dispute led by neces- 
dgigg^ ^ sary consequence to the question 
tto Annia- of public toleration. They sought 
*^^'' at first a free admission to the 
pulpits, and in an excellent speech of Gro- 
tius, addressed to the magistrates of Am- 
sterdam in 1616, he objects to a separate 
toleration as rending the bosom of the 
Church. But it was soon evident that no- 
thing more could be obtained ; and their ad- 
versaries refused this. They were driven, 
therefore, to contend for religious liberty, 
and the writing of E[nscopius are full of 
this plea. Against capital punishments for 
heresy he raises his voice with indignant 
seventy, and asserts that the whole Chris- 
tian woild abhorred the fatal precedent of 
Calvin in the death of Servetus-f This 

• EpiMop. Opera, i, 301 (adit 1665). 

t CahiniM nniiiiii primm eztaltt soDrm atiot 
omxiea, et ezempiaoi dedit in theatio Q ebennc M i 
faneatiaaiiram, qoodque Chriatianoa orbia marito 
eiecrahir et aboannator ; nee hoc oonteotiia taa 
atrod fiMnnore, cnicnto airanl ammo et calamo 
paientarit.— Apologia pro Coofeta. Remooitraii- 
tiam, c. 24, p. 241. The whole paaaage ia Tery re- 
mukable, aa an intUgiiaiit reproof of a party who, 
while hving mider popiah govermDenta, crj oot for 
Ubertj of GonacieDce, and denj the right of poniBh- 
ing opinioiia ; yet in aU their writiDga tad ^' ~ 



indicates a remarkable change alrradt 
wrought in the sentiments of mankind. 
Certain it is that no capital punishments 
for heresy were inflicted in Protestant 
countries after this time ; nor were they 
as frequently or as boldly vindicated as 
before.* 

52. The Independents claim to them- 
selves the honour of having been bftb^hOb- 
the first to maintain the princi- ptodnii; 
pies of general toleration, both as to free- 
dom of worship, and immunity from pen- 
alties for opinion. But that the Arminians 
were not as early promulgators of the 
same noble tenets seems not to have been 
proved. Crellius, in his Vindicis pro Re- 
ligionis Libertate, 1636, contended for the 
Polish dissidents, and especially for his 
own sect.t The principle is implied, if 
not expressed, in tne writings of Chilling- 
worth, and still more of Hales; but the 
first famous plea, in this country, for tol- 
erance in religion, on a comprehensive 
basis and on deep-seated foundations, 
was the Liberty of Prophesjring and br J^ 
Inr Jeremy Taylor. This eel- •■yTifir. 
ebrated work was written, according to 
Taylor's dedication, during his retirement 
in .Wales, whither he was driven, as he 
expresses it, ^ by this great storm which 
hath dashed the vessel of the Church all in 
pieces," and published in 1647. He speaks 
of himself as without access to books ; it 
is evident, however, from the abundance 
of his quotations, that he was not much in 
want of them ; and from this, as well as 
other strong indications, we may reason- 
when they have the power, display the very oppo* 
site principle!. 

* De hsreticonim pcenis qmt acripai, in iia me- 
cam sentit Gallia et Germania, ot pnto, omnia.— 
Grot., Epiat, p. 941 (1642). 8ome yeara aoooor 
there bad been remains oi the leaven in Franca. 
Adversus hareticidia, he says in 1626, aatia vt 
arbitror plane locntns sum, certA tta at hie mnltoa 
ob id offeoderim, p. 789. Oar own Faller, I sm 
aorry to say, in his Church History, written aboot 
1650, speaka with some disapprobation of the aym- 

Ktby of the pecple with Legat and Wu^oman, 
med by James I. in 1614 ; and this ia the mora 
remarkable, aa he is a well-natured and not aeoeial- 
]j bigoted writer. 1 ahonld think he waa tte latest 
Proteatant who haa tarnished hia name by audi 
aentiments. Jamea, who, in some coontiiea, wcold 
have had certain reasons for dreading the fire him* 
self, designed to have burned a third heretic, if tha 
humanity of the multitude had not been 
than his own. 

t This short tract, which will be foond 
the collected works of Crellius, in the Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polooorum, containa a juat and tempetate 
pleading for reli8[ioaa libertv, bvt little whioi can 
appear very atrikmg in modem timea. It ia aaid, 
nevertheieaa, to have been tranalated and repub* 
liahed by IVHolbach about 1780. Thia I have not 
seen ; but there mustj I presome, have been a good 
deal of eomdimtni aoded to make it atinwlatif 
enon^ lor that acbooL 
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ably believe that a oonaideTable part of 
this treatise had been committed to paper 
long before. 

53. The argument of tiiis important 
Bt Liberty ^^^>ok restson one leading maxim, 
rf nuf hB derived from the Arminian di- 
■yi^ Tines, as it was in them from 
Erasnras and Acontins, that the funda- 
mental troths of Christianity are com- 
prised in narrow compass, not beyond the 
Apostles* Creed in its literal meaning; 
that all the rest is matter of disputation, 
and too uncertain, for the most part, to 
warrant our condemning those who diiSfer 
from OS, as if their error must be criminal. 
This one proposition, much expanded, ac- 
cording to Taylor's diffuse style, and dis- 
played in a Tariety of language, pervades 
the mhoie treatise ; a smaU part of which, 
in comparison to the rest, bears immedi- 
atdy on the point of political toleration, 
as a doty of civil goremments and of 
chorehes invested with power. In the 
greater portion, Taylor is rather arguing 
against tnatdo^atism of judgment which 
indoces men, either singly or collectively, 
to pronounce with conmience where only 
a var3ring probability can be attained. 
This spirit is the religious, though not en- 
tirely the political, motive of intolerance ; 
aod, by chasing this from the heart, he in- 
ferred, not that he should lay wide the door 
to oniversal freedom, but dispose the ma^ 
fistrate to consider more equitably the 
claims of every sect. "Whatsoever is 
against the foondation of faith, or contrary 
to good life and the laws of obedience, or 
destructive to human society, and the pub- 
lic and jost interests of bodies politic, is 
cot of the limits of my question, and does 
not pretend to compliance or toleration ; 
80 that I allow no indifferency, nor any 
coontenance to those religions whose prin- 
ciples destroy government, nor to those 
Tdigions, if there be any such, that teach 

illlSre.** « . . . 

54. No man, as Taylor here teaches, is 
Poijn,,, or onder any obligation to believe 
Midoeiitaas. that in revelation which is not 
so revealed, but that wise men and ffood 
men have differed in their opinions a^ut 
it And the great variety of opinions in 
diorehes, and even in the same church, 
''there being none that is in prosperi- 
ty,** as he with rather a startling boldness 
puts it, ''but changes her doctrines ev- 
ery age, either by bringing in new doc- 
trines, or contradicting her old,*' shows 
that we can have no term of union but 
that wherein all agree, the creed of the 
aposties.* And hence, though we may 



• ** fiince DO churches beliete themaslTes infiiJIi- 
Urn, that oolj «zc«p(ed which all oth« chui cht i 

voL.n. ^ 



undoubtedly carry on our own private in- 
quiries as much farUier as we see reason, 
none who hold this fundamental faith are 
to be esteemed heretics, nor liable to pun- 
ishment. And here he proceeds to re- 
prove all those obhque acts which are not 
direct persecutions of men's persons, the 
destruction of books, the foroidding the 
publication of new ones, the setting out 
fraudulent editions and similar acts of 
falsehood, by which men endeavour to sti- 
fle or prevent religious inquiry. " It is a 
strange industry and an importune cUli- 
gence that was used by our forefathers ; 
of all those heresies which gave them bat- 
tle and employment, we have absolutely 
no record or monument but what them- 
selves, who are adversaries, have trans- 
mitted to us ; and we know that adversa- 
ries, especially such who observed all op- 
portunities to discredit both the persmis 
and doctrines of the enemy, are not al- 
ways the best records or witnesses of 
such transactions. We see it now in this 
very age, in the present distemperatures, 
that parties are no good registers of the 
actions of the adverse side ; and if we can- 
not be confident of the truth of a story 
now, now I say that it is possible for any 
man, and likely that the interested adver- 
sary will discover the imposture, it is far 
more unlikely that after ages should know 
any other truth but such as serves the 
ends of the representers."* 

55. None were accounted heretics by 
the primitive Church who held gj, nooaim 
by the Apostles' Creed, till the ofwcertaio- 
Council of Nice defined some gjj Jjj^ 
things, rightly indeed, as Tay- ^ ^*^* 
lor professes to believe, but perhaps with 
too much alteration of the simphcity of 
ancient faith, so that '^ he had need be a 
subtle man who understands the very 
words of the new determinations." And 
this was carried much farther by later 
councils, and in the Athanasian Creed, of 
which, though protesting his own persua- 
sion in its truth, he intimates not a little 
disapprobation. The necessary articles 
of futh are laid down clearly in Scripture ; 
but no man can be secure, as to myste- 
rious points, that he shall certainly imder- 
stand and believe them in their true sense. 
This he shows first from the great dis- 
crepancy of reading in manuscripts (an ar- 

ny is most of all deceived, it were strange if^ in so 
many articles which make up their sereral bodies 
of confeesioDS, they had not mistaken, erery one of 
them, in somo thmg or other." This is Taykir's 
fearless mode of grapplinir with his arniment ; and 
any other must give a church that daims ixilalli* 
hility the advantage. 
• Vol vii, p. 4S4, Hahat** oditaoiof Tkykr. 
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grnnent which he orentates m a very an- 
chtical and incautious manner) ; next from 
the different senses the words will bear, 
which there is no certain mark to distin- 
guish, the infinite variety of human under- 
standings, swayed, it may be, by interest, 
or determined by accidental and extrinsi- 
cal circumstances, and the fallibility of 
those means by which men hope to at- 
tain a clear knowledge of scriptural truth. 
And aAer exposing, certainly with no ex- 
tenuation, the difficulties of interpretation, 
he concludes that, since these ordinary 
means of expounding Scripture are very 
dubious, *' he that is the wisest, and, by 
consequence, the likeliest to expound tru- 
est, in all probability of reason, will be 
very far from confidence ; and, therefore, 
a wise man would not wiUiugly be pre- 
scribed to by others ; and if he be also a 
just man, he will not impose upon others ; 
for it is best every man should be left in 
that liberty, from which no man can just- 
ly take him, unless he could secure him 
from error ; so here there is a necessity to 
conserve the Uberty of prophesying and in- 
terpreting Scripture ; a necessity derived 
ftt>m the consideration of the difficulty of 
Scripture in questions controvert^, and 
the uncertainty of any internal medium of 
interpretation. 

56. Taylor would in much of this have 
miiowopin- found an echo in the advocates 
loo or um ft- of the Church of Rome, and in 
**^ some Protestants of his own 

communion. But he passes onward to as- 
sail their bulwarks. Tradition, or the tes- 
timony of the Church, he holds insufficient 
and uncertain, for the reasons urged more 
fUly by Daill6 ; the authority of councils 
is almost equally precarious, from their 
inconsistency, their Uability to factious 
passions, and the doubtful authenticity of 
some of their acts ; the pope's claim to 
infallibility is combated on the usual 
grounds ; the judgment of the fathers is 
shown to be inconclusive by their differ- 
ences among themselves, and their fre- 
quent errors ; and, professing a desire that 
^ their great reputation shoiud be preserv- 
ed as sacred as it ought,** he refers the 
reader to Daill^ for other things; and 
*' shall only consider that the writings of 
the fathers have been so corrupted by the 
intermixture of heretics, so many false 
books put forth in their names, so many 
of the writings lost which would more 
clearly have explicated their sense, and 
at last an open profession made, suod a 
trade of maJung the fathers speak, not 
what themselves thought, but wnat other 
men pleased, that it is a great instance of 
God's providence and care of his Chinrdi 



that we have so much good preaeired m 
the writings which we receive from the 
fathers, smd that all truth is not as dear 
gone as is the certainty of their great an- 
thority and reputation. *** 

57. The authority of the Church cannot 
be any longer alleged, when nei- __ 
ther that of popes and councils ^ 
nor of ancient fathers is maintain- 
able ; since the diffusive Church has no 
other means of speaking, nor can we dis- 
tinguish by any extrinsic test the greater 
or better portion of it from the worse. 
And thus, after dismissing respectfuUy the 

gretences of some to expound Scripture 
y the Spirit as impertinent to the ques- 
tion of dictating the faith of others, he 
comes to the reason of each man as the 
best judge, for himself, of religious contro- 
versies ; reason, that may be exercised ei- 
ther in choosing a guide if it feel its own 
incompetency, or in examining the grounds 
of behef. The latter has great advan- 
tages, and no man is bound to know any- 
thing of that concerning which he is not 
able to judge for himself. But reason may 
err, as he goes on to prove, without being 
culpable ; that which is plain to one un- 
derstanding being obscure to another; 
and among various sources of error which 
he enumerates as incidental to mankind, 
that of education being '' so great and in- 
vincible a prejudice, that he who masters 
the inconvenience of it is more to be com- 
mended than he can justly be blamed that 
complies with it.** Aiid thus not only sin- 
gle men, but whole bodies, take unhesita- 
tingly and unanimously opposite sides 
from those who have imbibed another 
kind of instruction ; and " it is strange that 
all the Dominicans should be of one opin- 
ion in the matter of predestination and im- 
maculate conception, and all the Francis- 
cans of the quite contrary, as if their un- 
derstandings were formed in a different 
mould, and furnished with various princi- 
ples by their very rule." These and the 
like prejudices are not absolute excuses 



* It seems not quite eesj to reconcile this witk 
what Tsylor has jfost before ssid of his desire to pre* 
senre the repaUtioD of the fathers sacred, in ds 
writer is it more necessary to observe the mmmm 
with which he writes ; for, giving way to bis ia- 
petQOsity, when he has said anything tluU wooli 
give offience, or which he tboaght incaatioos, it was 
not his custom, so for ss we can jndge, to ezponge 
or soften it, bat to insert somethwg else of an op- 
posite ccdoor, witboat taking any peine to hanno- 
nize his context. He probably r c nsed hardly al all 
what he had written before it went to the 



This makee it easy to qoote p es ssge s , fwyrialty 
short ones, from Taylor, which do not exhibit km 
real way of thinking; if, indeed, his wayof tUnkiBg 
itself dMi not vary with the wind that blew fiom 
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to erery one, and are often accompanied 
with culpable dispodtions of mind; but 
the impossibility of judginff others ren- 
ders it incumbent on us to be lenient to- 
wuds all, and neither to be peremptory in 
denving that those who differ from us have 
used the best means in their power to dis- 
eorer the truth, nor to charge their per- 
sons, whatever we may their opinions, 
with odious consequences which they do 
not avow. 

68. This diffuse and not very well ar- 
nrninii of ranged vindication of diversity of 
lotarttMB- judgment in religion, comprised 
in the first twelve sections of the Liberty 
of Prophesying, is the proper basis of the 
8ec<Hid part, which maintains the iustice 
of toleration as a consequence of the for- 
mer principle. The general arguments or 
prejudices on which punishment for reli- 
gious tenets had been sustained, turned on 
their criminahty in the eyes of God, and 
the doty of the magistrates to sustain God*s 
honour and to gasSrd his own subjects from 
sin. Taylor, not denying that certain and 
known idolatry, or any sort of practical 
impiety, may be punished corporeally, be- 
cause It is matter of fact, asserts that no 
matter of mere opinion, no errors that of 
themselves are not sins, are to be perse- 
cuted or punished by death or corporeal in- 
fliction. He returns to his favourite posi- 
tion, that " we are not sure not to be de- 
ceived;^ mingling this, in that inconse- 
quent allocation of his proofs which fre- 
quently occurs in his writings, with other 
arguments of a different nature. The 
sovemors of the Church, indeed, may con- 
demn and restrain, as far as their power 
extends, any false doctrines whicn en- 
courages evil life, or destroys the founda- 
tions of rehgion ; but if the Church med- 
dles farther vnth any matters of question 
which have not this tendency, so as to 
dictate what men are to beheve, she be- 
comes tyrannical and uncharitable; the 
Apostles* Creed being sufficient to con- 
serve the peace of the Church and the uni- 
W of her doctrine. And, with respect to 
the civil magistrate, he concludes that he 
is bound to suffer the profession of differ- 
ent opinions, which are neither directly 
impious and immoral, nor disturb the pub- 
lic peace. 

59. The seventeenth chapter, in which 
iMiHitirtinry Taylor professes to consider 
ofoMdwiMr. which among the sects of 
Christendom are to be tolerated, and in 
what degree, is written in a tone not easily 
reconciled with that of the rest. ThoujB[h 
be begins by saying that diversity of opin- 
ions does more concern public peace than I 
religion, it certainly appean in some pas-| 



sages that, on this pretext of peace, which 
with the magistrate has generally been of 
more influence than that of orthodoxy, he 
withdraws a great deal of that liberty of 
prophesying which he has been so broad- 
ly asserting. Punishment for reUgious 
tenets is doubtless not at aHl the same as 
restraint of separate worehip ; yet we are 
not prepared for the shackles he seems in- 
clined to throw over the latter. Laws of 
ecclesiastical discipline, which, in Tay- 
lor's age, were underetood to be binding 
on the whole community, cannot, he holds, 
be infringed by those who take occamon 
to disagree, without rendering authority 
contemptible; and if there are any as 
zealous for obedience to the Churen, as 
others may be for their opinions against 
it, the toleration of the latter's disobe- 
dience may give offence to the former : an 
argument strange enough in this treatise ! 
But Taylor is sdways more prone to ac- 
cumulate reasons Uian to sift their effi- 
ciency. It is, indeed, he thinks, worthy to 
be considered in framing a law of church 
discipline, whether it will be disliked by 
any who are to obey it ; but, after it is 
once enacted, there seems no further in- 
dulgence practicable than what the gov« 
emore of the Church may grant to partic- 
ular persons by dispensation. The laws 
of discipline are for the public good, and 
must not so far tolerate a violation of 
themselves as to destroy the good that the 
public ought to derive mm them.* 

eo. I am inclined to suspect that Tay- 
lor, for some cause, interpolated Htog«Mni 
this chapter after the rest of the daOan or 
treatise was complete. It has *«*«■**"»• 
as little bearing upon, and is as inconsist* 
ent in spirit with, the following sections 
as with those that precede. To use a fa- 
miliar illustration, the effect it produces 
on the reader's mind is like that of com- 
ing on deck at sea, and finding that, the 
ship having put about, the whole line of 
coast is reversed to the eye. Taylor, 
however, makes but a short tack. In the 
next section he resumes the bold tone of 
an advocate for freedom ; and, after dis- 
cussing at great length the leading tenet 
of the Anabaptists, concludes that, resting 
as it does on such plausible though insuh 

* This tmgle chapter it of itaelf conclanTe 
against the truth of Taylor's own allegation that he 
wrote his Liberty of Ptopbesjing in order to pTO> 
care toleration for the KpiscopsI Church of Eng- 
land at the hands of those who had overthrown iL 
No one erer dreamed of refusing freedom of opin- 
ion to that church ; it was <m]j about public wor- 
ship that any difficoltj could arise. But, in truth, 
there is not one woid in the whole treatise which 
couU have bam written with the fiew that Taylor 
pvotendsi 
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ficient grounds, we cannot exclude it by 
any means fVom toleration, though they 
may be restrained fh>m preaching their 
other notions of the unlawfuhiess of war, 
or of oaths, or of capital punishment ; it 
being certain that no good religion teaches 
doctrines whose consequences would de- 
stroy all government. A more remariia- 
ble chapter is that in which Taylor con- 
cludes m favour of tolerating the Roman- 
ists, except when they assert the pope's 
power of deposing pnnces or of dispen- 
sing with oaths. The result of all, he 
says, is this : *' Let the prince and the sec- 
ular power have a care the commonwealth 
be safe. For whether such or such a 
sect of Christians be to be permitted, is a 
question rather political than religious.*' 

61. In the concluding sections he main- 
tains the right of particular churches to 
admit all who profess the Apostles' Creed 
to their communion, and of private men 
to communicate with different churches, 
if they require no unlawful condition. But 
** few churches, that have framed bodies 
of confession and articles, will endure any 
person that is not of the same confession ; 
which is a plain demonstration that such 
bodies of confession tod articles do much 
hurt.** u f^^ gQii^ Qf schism may lie on 
him who least thinks it ; he being rather 
the schismatie who makes unnecessary 
and inconvenient impositions than he who 
disobeys them, because he cannot do oth- 
erwise without violating his conscience."* 
The whole treatise on the Liberty of 
Prophesying ends with the celebrated par- 
able of Abraham, found, as Taylor says, 
"in the Jews' books," but really in an 
Arabian writer. This story FraiiJdin, as 
every one now knows, rather unhand- 
somely appropriated to himself; and it is 
a strange proof of the ignorance as to our 
earlier uterature which then prevailed, that 
for many years it continuea to be quoted 
with his name. It was not contained in 
the first editions of the Liberty of Proph- 
es3ring ; and, indeed, the book from which 
Taylor is supposed to have borrowed it 
was not published till 1651. 

62. Such is this great pleading for reli- 
gious moderation ; a production not more 
remarkable in itself than for the quarter 
from which it came. In the polemical 
writings of Jeremy Taylor we generally 
find a stanch and uncompromising adhe- 
rence to one party ; and from the abundant 
use he makes of authority, we should in- 
fer that he felt a great veneration for it 

* This ii laid alio by Hales, in his tract on 
Sehism, which was pabushad some years before 
the Liberty of Prophesying. It is, however, what 
Taylor wtiiild have tboogfat without a pioaipler. 



In the Liberty of Prophesying, as has ap- 
peared by the general sketch, rather than 
analysis, we £ive just given, there is a 
prevailing tinge of the contrary torn of 
mind, more striking than the comparison 
of insulated passages can be. From what 
motives, and under what ciroumstances 
this treatise was written, is not easily dis- 
cerned. In the dedication to Lord Hatton 
of the collective edition of his controver- 
sial writings after the Restoration, he de- 
clares that '* when a persecution did arise 
against the Church of England, he intend- 
ed to make a reservative for his brethren 
and himself, by pleading for a liberty to 
our consciences to persevere in that pro- 
fession which was warranted by all the 
laws of God and our superiors." It is 
with regret we are compelled to confess 
some want of ingenuousness in this part 
of Taylor's proceedings. No one reaoing 
the Liberty of Prophesying can perceive 
that it had the slightest bearing on any 
toleration that the Episcopal Cnurdi« in 
the time of the Civil War, might ask of her 
victorious enemies. The d&erences be- 
tween them were not on speculative points 
of faith, nor turning on an appeal to fa- 
thers and councils. That Taylor had an- 
other class of controversies in his mind is 
sufficiently obvious to the attentive reader, 
and I can give no proof in this place to 
any other. 

63. This was the third blow that the 
new latitudinarian school of BStetofdii 
Leyden had aimed in England »•«*»• 

at the positive dogmatists, who, in all the 
Reformed Churches, as in that of Rome, 
laboured to impose extensive confessioDS 
of faith, abounding in inferences of sdMK 
lastic theology, as conditions of exterior 
communion, and as peremptory articles of 
faith. Chillinfworth and Hides were not 
less decisive ; but the former had bat in 
an incidental manner glanced at the sub- 
ject, and the short tract on Schism had 
been rather deficient in proof of its hardy 
paradoxes. Taylor, therefore, may be sud 
to have been the first who sapped and 
shook the foundations of dogmatism and 
pretended orthodoxy ; the firet who tausfat 
men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather 
than of belief ; and, instead of extinguisb- 
ing dissent, to take away its stin^ l^ 
charity, and by a sense of human fallibfli- 
ty. The mind, thus freed from bigotry, is 
best prepared for the public toleration of 
differences in religion ; but certainly the 
despotic and jealous temper of govern- 
ments is not so well combated by Taylor 
as by later advocates of religions freedom. 

64. In conducting his argument, he ftUt 
not unfraqneatly into his usual iralt. Eo- 
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dowed with a mind of prodiffiouB 
fertility, which a vast erudition 
rendered more loxurianty he aeeomulates 
without selection whatever presents itself 
to his mind ; his innumerable quotations, 
his multiplied reasonings, his prodigality 
of epithets and appositions, are poured 
ak>ng the interminable periods of his wri- 
tings with a frequency of repetition, some- 
times of the same phrases, which leaves 
us to suspect that he revised but little 
what he had very rapidly composed. Cer- 
tain it is that, in his cufferent works, he 
does not quite adhere to himself; and it 
would be more desirable to lay this on the 
partial views that haste and impetuosity 
produce, than on a deliberate employment 
of what he knew to be insufficient reason- 
ing. But I must acknowledge that Tay- 
lor*s fairness does not seem his character- 
istic quality. 

65. In some passages of the Liberty of 
Prophes3ring, he seems to exaggerate the 
causes of uncertainty, and to take away 
from ecclesiastical antiquity even that 
moderate probability of truth which a dis- 
passionate inquirer may sometimes assign 
to it. His susfHcions of spuriousness and 
interpolation are too vaguely skeptical, 
snd come ill from one who has no sort of 
hesitation, in some of his controversies, 
to allege as authority what he here sets 
aside with Uttle ceremony. Thus, in the 
Defence of Episcopacy, published in 1643, 
he maintains the authenticity of the first 
fifty of the apostolic canons, all of which, 
in the Liberty of Prophesjring, a very few 
years afterward, he indiscriminately re- 
jects. But this line of criticism was not 
then in so advanced a state as at present ; 
and, from a credulous admission of every- 
thing, the learned had come sometimes to 
more sweeping charges of interpolation 
and forgery than woiHd be sustained on a 
more searching investigation. Taylor's 
language is so unguarded that he seems 
to leave the authenticity of all the fathers 
precarious. Doubtless there is a greater 
want of security as to books written be- 
fore the invention of printing than we are 
apt to conceive, esplecially where inde- 
pendent manuscripts have not been found ; 
out it is the business of a sagacious criti- 
cism, by the aid of internal or collateral 
evidence, to distinguish, not dogmatically, 
as most are wont, but with a rational 
though limited assent, the genuine re- 
mains of ancient writers from the incrus- 
tations of blundering or of imposture. 

66. A prodigious reach of learning dis- 
On^wniv- tinguishes the theologians of 
ttM or mt these fifty years, far greater than 

even in the sixteenth century; 



and also, if I am not mistaken, more criti- 
cal and pointed, though in these latter qual- 
ities it was afterwaid surpassed. And in 
this erudition the Protestant churches, we 
may perhaps say, were, upon the whole, 
more abundant than that or Rome. But it 
would be unprofitable to enumerate woriLS 
which we are incompetent to appreciate. 
Blondel, Daill6, and Salmasius on the Con- 
tinent, Usher in England, are the most 
conspicuous names. Blondel sustained 
the equality of the apostolic Church both 
against the primacy of Rome and the 
episcopacy for which the AngUcans con- 
tended; Salmasius and Dailli fought on 
the same side in that controversy. The 
writings of our Irish primate, uaber. 
Usher, who maintained the anti- Peiavina. 
quity of his order, but not upon such high 
ground as many in England would have 
desired, are known for their extraordinary 
learning, in which he has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed by an English writer. 
But for judgment and calm appreciation 
of evidence, the name of Usher has not 
been altogether so much respected by 
posterity as it was by his contemporaries. 
The Church of Rome had its champions 
of less eminent renown : Gretser, perhaps 
the first among them, is not very familiar 
to our ears ; but it is to be remembered 
that some of the writings of Bellarmin (all 
vrithin this period. The Dogmata Tlieo- 
logica of the Jesuit Petavius, though but 
a compilation from the fathers and an- 
cient councils, and not peculiarly directed 
against the tenets of the reformed, may 
deserve mention as a monument of useful 
labour. * Labbe, Sirmond, and several oth- 
ers appear to range more naturally under 
the class of historical than theological 
writers. In mere ecclesiastical history — 
the records of events rather than opinions 
— this period was far more critical than the 
preceding. The annals of Baronius were 
abridged and continued by Spondanus. 

67. A numerous list of writers in sacred 
criticism might easily be produ- saeradcrit- 
ced. Among the Romanists, i<^m* 
Cornelius a Lapide has been extolled 
above the rest by his fellow-Jesuit An- 
dres. His Commentaries, published from 
1617 to 1643, are reckoned by others too 
diffuse ; but he seems to have a fair repu- 
tation with Protestant critics.f The Lu- 
therans extol Gerhard, and especisdly 

» The Dogmata Theologica is not a complete 
work ; it extends only as for ai the head of free- 
will. It belongs to the class of Loci Communes.^ 
Morbof, li., 539. 

t Andr&s. Blount Simon, however, ears he is 
fall of an efndition not to the purpose, which, as 
his Commentaries on the Scriptures ran to twelTt 
Toloniaa, it not wonderfaL 
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€la88, snthor of the Philologia Sacra, in 
faermeneutical theology. Rivet was the 
bii^est name among the Calvinists. Ar- 
minius, Episcopius, the Fratrea Poloni, 
and, indeed, ahnoat every one who had to 
defend a cause, foond no course so ready, 
at least among Protestants, as to explain 
the Scriptures consistently with his own 
tenets. Two natives of Holland, opposite 
in character, in spirit, and principles of 
reasoning, and, consequently, the found- 
ers of opposite schools of dmeiples, stand 
OMiiM. out from the rest — Grotius and 
otett^ Coccejus. Luther, Calvin, and 
the generality of Protestant interpreters 
in the sixteenth century had, in most in- 
stances, rejected, with some contempt, the 
allegorical and multifarious senses of 
Scripture which had been introduced by 
the fathers, and had prevailed through the 
dark ages of the Church. This adherence 
to the literal meaning was doubtless pro- 
moted by the tenet they all professed, the 
facility of understanding Scripture. That 
which was designed for the simple and il- 
literate was not to require a key to any 
esoteric sense. Grotius, however, in his 
Annotations on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, published in 1633 — the most re- 
markable book of this kind that had ap- 
peared, and which has had a more durable 
reputation than any, perhaps, of its pre- 
cursors—carried the system of literal in- 
terpretation still farther, bringing great 
stores of illustrative learning from profane 
antiquity, but merely to elucidate the pri- 
mary meaning, according to ordinary rules 
of criticism. Coccdus followed a wholly 
opposite course. Every passage, in his 
method, teemed with hidden senses ; the 
narratives, least capable of any ulterior 
application, were converted into typical 
allusions, so that the Old Testament be- 
came throughout an enigmatical repre- 
sentation of the New. He was also re- 
markable for having viewed, more than 
any preceding writer, all the relations be- 
tween God and man under the form of 
covenants, and introduced the technical 
language of jurisprudence into theology. 
This t^came a veir usual mode of treat- 
ing the subject in HoUand, and afterward 
in England. The Coccejans were numer- 
ous in the United Provinces, though not, 
perhaps, deemed quite so orthodox as their 
adversaries, who, from Gisbert Voet, a 
theologian of the most inflexible and po- 
lemical spirit, were denominated Voetians. 
Their disputes began a little before the 
middle of the century, and lasted till near- 
ly its close.* The Summa Doctrinae of 

• Eiehhora. ri., ot L a. 164. MnriMim 



Coccejus appeared in 1648, and the Dia- 
sertationes Theologies of Voet in 1649. 

68. England gradually took a prominenl 
share in this branch of sacred » tHi>nM 
literature. Among the divines ■ ■■ ! ■ ■■■ . 
of this period, comprehending the rei^ 
of James and Charles, we may mention 
Usher, Gataker, Mede, Lightfoot, Jackscm, 
Field, and Leigh.* Gataker stood, per- 
haps, next to Usher in general erudition. 
The fame of Mede hi^ rested, for the 
most part, on his interpretations of the 
ApocaJypse. This book had been little 
commented upon by the reformers $ but, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, several wild schemes of its applica- 
tion to present or expected events had 
been broached in Germany. England had 
also taken an active part, if it be true, 
what Grotius tells us, that ei^ty books 
on the prophecies had been pulmshed here 
before 1640.t Those of Mede have been 
received with favour by later interpreters. 
Lightfoot, with extensive knowledge of 
the rabbinical writers, poured his copious 
stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded in 
this by a more obscure labourer in that 
region, Ainsworth. Jackson had a con- 
siderable name, but is Uttle read, I sup- 
pose, in the present age. Field on the 
Church has been much praised by Cole- 
ridge ; it is, as it seemed to me, a more 
temperate work in ecclesiastical theory 
than some have represented it to be, and 
written almost wholly against Rome. 
Leigh's Critica Sacra can hardly be reck- 
oned, nor does it claim to be, more than a 
compilation from earlier theologians : it is 
an alphabetical series of words from the 
Hebrew and Greek Testaments, the au- 
thor candidly admitting that he was not 
very conversant with the latter language. 

69. The style of preaching beforeue 
Reformation had been often Uttle 8iji«or 
else than bufibonery, and seldom vmrnHag. 
respectable. The German sermons of 
Tauler, in the fourteenth century, are 
alone remembered. For the most part. 



• " AU confeM,** njs Selden, in Um Table^dk, 
" there nerer was a more learned clergy : no mn 
taxes tbem with ignorance." In anoUier place» bh 
deed, he is represented to sa?, *^Tbe Jesnits and 
the law jers of France, and tne Low CoDntryman 
have engrossed all learning; the rest of the worid 
make nothing bat homilies.'' As fiur as rhino ssn- 
tences are not owing todiffsrence of hnmoor in the 
time of speaking, he seems to have taken learning 
in a larger sense the second time than the first Of 
learning not theological the English clergj had no 
extraordinary portion. 

t Si <)aa in re libera esse debet sententia,c«rte in 
Taticiniis, pr»seitim cum jam Protestantiom hbri 
prodierint ferm^ centom (m his octoginta in Anglai 
sola, nt mihi Anglici legati dixere), super ilUs r»- 
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iodMd, tha cleify wrote in Latin what 
(hsy delivered to the multitude in the na- 
tire tongue. A better tone begia with 
Lather. Hie leoguage wu aometime>^ 
Hide end low, but petsuuire, artless, 
poweifkd. He gave many nsefUl precepts, 
ae well ae exan)[dea, for pulpit eloquence. 
HeUnchthon and sereral others, both in ' 
the sixteenth and seventeenth ceataries, 
se well in the Lutheran aa the Reformed 
Chnrch, endeavoured, by systematic trea- 1 
lises, to guide the composition of sermons. 
The former conld not, however, withstimd 
the formal, tasteless, and polemical spiril 
that OTerspreod their theology. In the 
latter a superior tone is perceived. Of 
these, according to Eichhoru, the Swis& 
preachers were most simple and popular, 
the Dutch moat learned and copious, the 
French had moat taste and eloquence, the 
Engliab most philosophy.* It is more 
than probable that in these chaiacteristics 
be has meant to comprise the whole of 
the seventeenth century. Few Conti- 
nental writers, as far as 1 know, that be- 
long to this its first moiety, have earned 
any remarkable reputation in this province 
of theology. In Efngland several might be 
distinguished out of a large number. Ser- 
■■(lu mons have been much more fre- 
'"■*"■ quenlly published here than in 
any other country ; and, from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, form a 
targe proportion of our theological Utera- 
tore. But it is, of course, not requisite to . 
mention more than the very few which ' 
may be said to have a general reputation. 
70. The sermons of Donne have some- 
-^ times been praised in late times. 
w Dan*. ,pjjgy ^^ undoubtedly the pro- 
doctions of a very ingenious and a very 
leanied man ; and two folio volumes by 
such a person may be expected to supply 
favourable specimens. In their general 
character, they will not appear, I think, 
much worthy of being rescued from ob- 
livion. The subtlety of Donne, and his 
tbndoess for such inconclusive reasoning I 
as a subtle disputant is apt to fall into, 
rans through all of these sermons at which 
I have looked. His learning he seems to 
have perverted, in order to cull every im- 
pertinence of the fathers and schoolmen, 
their remote analogies, their strained allo- 
goriea, their technical distinctions; and to 
these he has added much of a similar kind 
from his own fancifiil understanding. In 
his theology Donne appears often to in- 
cline towards the Arminian hypotheses, 
which, in the last years of James and the 
first of his son, the period in which these 

* Etchhoni, t vi., put iL, p. SIS, at post 



I sermons were chiefly preached, had begun 
to be accounted orthodox at court ; but I 
will not vouch for his consistency in every 
discourse. Much, as usual in that age, is 
levelled against Rome : Donne was con- 
spicuously learned in that controversy ; 
and, though be tallcs with great respect of 
antiquity, is not induced by it, like some 
of his Anglican contemporaries, to make 
any concession to the adveraary.* 

71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are 
of much higher reputation; far, orjnv 
indeed, above any that had pre- t^tI"- 
ceded them in the English Church. An 
imagination essentially poetical, and spa- 
ring none of the decorations which, ny 
critical rules, are deemed almost peculiar 
to verse ; a warm tone of piety, sweet- 
ness, and charity ; an accumulation of cir- 
cumstantial accessories whenever he rea- 
sons, or persuades, or describes ; an eru- 
dition pouring itself forth in quotation, till 
his sermons become, in some places, al- 
most a garland of flowers from all other 
writers, and especially from those of classi- 
cal antiquity, never before so redundantly 
scattered from the pulpit, distinguish Tay- 
lor from his contemporaries by their de- 
gree, as they do from most of his suc- 
cessors by their kind. His sermons on 
the Marriage Ring, on the House of Feast- 
ing, on the Apples of Sodom, mav be 
named without disparagement to others, 
which, perhaps, ought to stand in equal 
place. But they are not without consid- 
erable faults, some of which have just 
been hinted. The eloquence of Taylor is 
great, but it is not eloquence of the high- 
est class ; it is far too Asiatic, too much 
in the style of Chrysoslom and other de- 
claimers of the fourth century, by the 
study of whom he had probably vitiated 
his taste ; his learning is ill-placed, and 
his arguments often as much so ; not to 
mention that he has the common defect 
gf alleging nugatory proofs ; his vehe- 
mence loses its eflfect by the circuity of 
his pleonastic language ; his sentences 
are of endless length, and hence not only 
altogether unmusical, but not always re- 
ducible to grammar. But he is still the 
greatest ornament of the English pulpit 



• Donne incnmd ■ome acuidal bf > book eoti- 
iled Bitthtnatot, ind conndarad u ■ TindicatioD 
of luicidc. It wu publishMl lonf sfter hit daub, 
m 1651, It i« ■ Terr dull ind padiDlic perfbrm- 
ance, witlioat the in^nnilf and koIsimm of p»a- 
(loi ; diUinctiont, otwcliona. snd quotiiknw from 
the nbble of bad aalbon wbom be uted to iwd, fill 
up tbo whole at it. It ii impooible to find m le« 
ciMr (talemant of ■rvutmat on aillwr lid*. No 
ana would be iadacad to kill himMl( by mdini 
Mich t book, nnlnse hs wtra thmtanad with so- 
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iq> to the middle of the seTenteenth ceti- 
toiy ; and we have no reason to believe, 
or, rather, much reason to disbelieve, that 
he had any competitor in other langiages. 
78. The devotional writings of Taylor, 
DsvoHooai several of which Mong to the 
wfitioftor first part of the century, are by 
^y*« no means of less celebrity or 
less value than his sermons. Such are 
the Life of Christ, the Holy Living and 
Dying, and the collection of meditations 

and HaiL ^^^^ ^'^ Golden Grove. A wri- 
ter as distinguished in works of 
practical piety was Hall. His Art of Di- 
vine Meditation, his Contemplations, and, 
indeed, many of his writings, remind us 
frequently of Taylor. Both had equaUy 
pious and devotional tempers ; both were 
ibll of learning, both fertile of illustra- 
tion ; both may be said to have had 
stronff imagination and poetical genius, 
thou^ Taylor let his predominate a Uttle 
more. Taylor is also rather more subtle 
and ai|[umentative ; his copiousness has 
more real variety. Hall keeps more close- 
ly to his subject, dilates upon it sometimes 
more tediously, but more appositely. In 
his sermons there is some excess of Quo- 
tation and far-fetched illustration, but less 
than in those of Taylor. These two ffreat 
divines resemble each other, on the whole, 
so much, that we might, for a short time, 
not discover which we were reading. I 
do not Imow that any third writer comes 
close to either. The Contemplations of 
HaU are among his most celebrated works. 
They are prolix, and without much of that 
vivacity or striking novelty we meet with 
in the devotional writings of his contem- 
porary, but are, perhaps, more practical 
and generally edif3ring.* 

73. The religious treatises of this class. 
In tbo B*- even those which, by their for- 
■^ mer popularity or theii merit, 

ought to be mentioned in a regulai histo- 
ry of theological literature, are too nu- 
merous for these pases. A mystical and 
ascetic spirit diffused itself more over re- 
ligion, struggling sometimes, as in the 
Lutherans of Germany, against the formal 
orthodoxy of the Church, but more oAen 
in subordination to its authority, and co- 
operating with its functions. The wri- 
tings of St. Francis de Sales, titular bishop 
of Geneva, especially that on the Love of 
€k>d, published in lt(i6, make a sort of 
epoch in the devotional theology of the 
Cfhurch of Rome. Those of St. Teresa, 
in the Spamsh language, followed some 



* Some of the moral writings of HaU were 
tnuMlated into French by CheTreaa in the seven- 
leenth eentmy, and had ranch ■occew.— Niceroa, 
XL, 348. 



years afterward ; they are altogether full 
of a mystical theopathy. But De Sales 
included charity in his scheme of divine 
love ; uod it is to him, as well as othen 
of his age, that not only a striking revii^ 
of religion in France, which bad been ab- 
solutely perverted or disregarded in the 
sixteenth century, was due, but a reforma- 
tion in the practices of monastic life, which 
became more active and beneficent, with 
less of useless penance and asceticism 
than before. New institutions sprung up 
with the spirit of association, and all other 
animating principles of conventual orders, 
but free from the formality and torpor of 
the old.* 

74. Even in the German churches, 
as they generally were in their an4 
adherence to the symbolical MCherefc. 
books, some voices, from time to time, 
were heard for a more spiritual and ef- 
fective religion. Amdt's Treatise of 
True Christianity, in 1605, written on as- 
cetic and devotional principles, and with 
some deviation from the tenets of the 
very orthodox Lutherans, may be reck- 
oned one of the first protests against their 
barren forms of faith ;t and the mystical 
theologians, if they had not run into such 
extravagances as did dishonour to their 
name, would have been accessions to the 
same side. The principal mystics or the- 
osophists have generally been counted 
among philosophere, and wiU therefore 
find their place in the next chapter. The 
German nation is constitutionally dispo- 
sed to receive those forms of religioa 
which address themselves to the imagi- 
nation and the heart. Much, therefore, 
of this character has always been written, 
and become popuhir, in that language. 
Few English writings of the practical 
class, except those already mentioned, 
can be said to retain much notoriety. 
Those of George Herbert are best known ; 
his Country Parson, which seems proper- 
ly to fall within this description, is, on the 
whole, a pleasing little book ; but the pie- 
cepts are sometimes so overatrained as to 
give an air of affectation. 

75. The disbelief in revelation, of which 
several symptoms had appeared inUMtr 
before the end of the sixteenth or mmm 
century, became more remarkable 
afterward both in France and Eng- 
land, involving several names not ob- 
scure in Uterary history. The first of 
these, in point of date, is Charron. The 
rehgious skepticism of this writer has not 
been generally acknowledged. 



» Ranke, iL, 430. 

t Eichhom, ri., part 1,355. Bi<^. Univ. Chal* 
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it seems repugnant to the iket of his hav- 
iog written an elaborate defence of Chris- 
tianity ; yet we can deduce no other con- 
dnnoa fifom one chapter in his most cele- 
brated book, the Treatise on Wisdom. 
Charroa is so often httle else than a tran- 
scriber, that we might suspect him in this 
instance also to have drawn from other 
sources ; whichf however, would leave the 
same inference as to his own tenets; and 
I think this chapter has an air of origi- 
nality. 
76. The name of Charron, however, 

VatfnL ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^^^ generally associated 
with the charge of irrehgion. A 
more audacious, and, consequently, more 
unfortunate writer was Lucilio Vanini, a 
native of Italy, whose book De Admiran- 
d» NatursB Regins Deaeque Mortalium 
Arcanis, printed at Paris in 1616, caused 
him to be burned at the stake by a decree 
of the Parliament of Toulouse in 1619. 
lliis treatise, as well as one that preceded 
it, Amphitheatrum Sterns Providentiae, 
Lyons, 1615, is of considerable rarity, so 
tut there has been a (juestion concerning 
the aUieism of Vanini, which some have 
undertaken to deny.* In the Amphithea- 
trum I do not perceive anything which 
leads to such an imputation, though I will 
not pretend to have read the whole of a 
book full of the unintelligible metaphysics 
of the later Aristotelians. It professes, at 
Inst, to be a vindication of the being and 
providence of the Deity. But the later 
woik, which is dedicated to Bassompierre, 
and jmbUshed with a royal privilege of ex- 
clusive sale for six years, is of a very dif- 
ferent complexion. It is in sixty dia- 
logues, the interlocutors being stjied 
Akxander and Julius Caesar, uie latter 
representing Vanini himself. The far 
greater part of these dialogues relate to 

ejTsical, but a few to theological subjects. 
the fiftieth, on the religion of the hea- 
thens, he avows his disbelief of all reli- 
gion, except such as nature, which is God, 
being the principle of motion, has planted 
in the hearts of men ; every other being 
the figment of kings to keep their sul^ 
jects in obedience, and of priests for their 
own lucre and honour ;t observing plainly 

• Bnicker, ▼., 578. 

t In qoatutm reli^ione rer^ et pi& Deum coli Te- 
tofti pbiUwopbi ezistimAroDt T In onica Natuns 
bfe, qjuam ipsa Natura, que Deoa est (eat enim 
pfmciptQiB motus), in omniam gentium animia in- 
Kripait ; ceteras Tero leges non nisi figments et il- 
hiflioDes case asserebant, non a cacodsmone aliquo 
iDdoetaa, fatmloeum namque illoram genus dicitur a 
phiioeophia, sed a pnncipibas ad subditorum p«da- 
fogiam excogitatas, et a sachficulis ob honoris et 
uiri aucapium confirmatas, non miraculis, sed scrip- 
uira, cujus nee originals nllibi sdimrwiitiir, qiUB 

Vol. II.— H 



of his own Amphitheatrum, which is a vin- 
dication of Providence, that he had said 
many things in it which he did not be- 
lieve.* Vanini was infatuated with pre- 

miracnU facta recitet, et booamm ac malamm ae- 
tionum repromiaaiones pollicaatur, in fiituia tamsn 
Yita, ne fraua det«[i possit, p. 366. 

* Malta in eo ubro scripts sunt, quibas a me nul- 
la prastatur fides. Cos! ts il mondo.— ALEX. 
Nod miror, nam ego crebria TemacuUa boc usurpo 
sermonibus : Questo mondo i una gabbia de* mattL 
Reges ezdpio et Pontifices. Nam de iilia acripCum 
est : Cor Regis in manu Domini, &c— Di^ WL, 
p. 428. 

Tbe concluding pages are enough to ahow with 
what justice Buhle and Tennemann have gra^aljr 
recorded Vanini among philosophers. Quaso, mi 
Juli, tuam de anime inunortalitate sententiam ezpli- 
ces.— J. C. Excusatum me habeaa rogo. — AL. Cur 
itaf— J. C. Vovi Deo meo qusstionem banc me 
non pertractaturum, antequam senez dires et gn* 
manus eTasero. — ^AL. Dii tibi Nestoreos pro literv 
rie reipublicc emolumento dies impertiant : vix tri» 
gesimum nunc attigisti annum et tot pr»clar» em- 
oitionis monuments admirabili cum fande edidistL 
—J. C. Quid hsc mihi prosuntf — Al. Celebrem 
tibi laudem comparlnint — J. C. Omnes fam» m- 
muaculoe cum uno amaaia baaiolo commutandoa 
plerique philoeophi suadent — AL. At alter ea per- 
frui potest— J. C. Quid inde adimit 7 . . . .— AL. 
Uberrimos Toluptatis fructus percepisti in Naturs 
arcanis investigandis. — J. C. Corpoa mihi est sto- 
diis enervatum ezhaustumque ; neque in hsc ho- 
mana caligine perfectam renim cogmtionem assequi 
possumus ; cum ipeummet Aristotelem philoeopho- 
rum Deum infinitis propemodum locis hallucina- 
tum fuissis adverto, cuinque medicam facultatem 
pr9 reliquis certissimam adhuc incertam et falla- 
cem ezMrior, subscribere coperem Agrippv libello 
quem ae scientiamm sanitate conscripsit. — AL. 
Lsborum tuorum prsmium jam consecutus es ; 
stemitati nomen jam consecrlisti Quid jucundios 
in eztremo tue statis curriculo accipere poCea, 
quam hoc canticum ? Et superest sine te nomen 
in orbe tuum.— J. C. Si animus mens una cumcor- 
pore, ut Athei fingnnt, evanescat, quas ille ex fama 
post obicum delicias nanscisci poterit? Forsitan 
gloriole Toculis, et fidiculis sd cadaTsris domicili- 
um pertrahatur ^ Si animus, ut credimus libenter 
et speramus, interitui non est obnoxius, et ad supe- 
ros OTolabit, tot ibi perfraetur cupediis et ToluptsU- 
bus, ut illustres ac splendidss mundi pompas et lau- 
datiooes nee pih faciat. Si ad purgatorias flammas 
deecendet, gratior erit illi illius orationis, Diea irs, 
diea ilia, mulierculis gratissima recitatio, quam om- 
nea Tulhani glossuli, dicendique lepores, quam sub- 
tilissims et pene divine Aristotelis ratiocmationes : 
ai Tartareo, quod Deus avertat, perpetuo career! 
emancipatur, nullum ibi solatium, nuUam redemp- 
tionem inveniet. — AL. O utinam in adolescentie 
limine has rationes excepissem !— J. C. Preterits 
mala ne cogites, future ne cures, presentia fugias. 
— AL. Ah !— J. C. Liberaliter inspires.— AL. Illi- 
us Tersiculi recordor. Perduto & tutto il tempo, 
che in smor non si spende.— J. C. Eja quoniam in- 
clinato jam die ad Tesperam perducta eat disputstio 
(cujus singula verba oivino Romane eccleaie orac- 
ulo, infallibilis cujus interpres a Spiritu sancto mo 
do constitutus est Paulus v., serenissime Burghe- 
sie familie soboles, subjects esse volumus, its ut 
pro non dictis hsbeantur, si <)ue forsitsnsunt, quod 
crediderim, que illius plscitis sd amussim non con- 
sentiant), laxemus paulisper snimos,et a severitst* 
ad hilantatem riaumque traducamua. Hens lyueri ! 
usorias tabolas hue adforte. Tbe wretched m 
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sumption ; and, if he resembled Jordano 
Brano in this respect, fell rery short of 
his acuteness and apparent integrity. His 
cruel death, and perhaps the scarcity of 
his works, has given more celebrity to his 
name in literary history than it would oth- 
erwise have obtained. 

77. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his 
1^0^ H^ Treatise De Veritate, and, still 
iwfft or more, in that De Religione Gen- 
^***>"^- tilium, has been justly deemed 
inimical to every positive religion. He 
admits, indeed, the possibility of imme- 
diate revelation from Heaven, but denies 
that any tradition from others can have 
sufficient certainty. Five fundamental 
truths of natural religion he holds to be 
such as idl mankind are bound to ac- 
knowledge, and damns those heathens 
who do not receive them as summarily as 
any theologian.* 

78. The progress of infideUty in France 
Oraciva de dio not fail to attract notice. It 
Vwittia. was popular in the court of Louis 
XIll., and, in a certain degree, in that of 
Charles L But this does not belong to 
the history of literature. Among the wri- 
ters who may have given some proof of it 
we may reckon La Mothe le Vayer, Naud^, 
and Guy Patin.t The writings of Hobbes 

it teems, had not mach reason to think himself s 
gminer by his speculations ; yet he knew not that 
the worst was still behind. 

* These five articles are, 1. Esse Denm samraum. 
— 2. CoU debere.— 3. Virtatem pietatemooe esse pre- 
cipass partes cultus dirinL — i. Dolendum esse ob 
peccata, ab iisqae resipiscendum. — 5. Dari ex bo- 
nitate justitiaque <tiTina premium vel poenam tum 

in hac Tita, tum f>08t naoc Titam. Hisce 

qaippe obi superstitiones figmentaque commiscue- 
nnt, Tel animas auas criminibus que nulla satis 
eluat poeniteniia, commaculaverint, a seipsis perdi- 
tio propria, Deo vero summo in etemum sit glo- 
ria.— De Religione Gentilium, cap. i. 

t La Mothe le Vaver has freauently been reck- 
oned among those who carried their general skepti- 
cism into religion. And this seems a £ur inference, 
unless the contrary can be shown ; for those who 
doabt of what is most evident, will naturally doubt 
of what is less sa In La M othe's fourth dialogue, 
wider the name of Oratius Tubero, he pretends to 
speak of feith as a gift of God, and not founded on 
evidence : which was probably but the usual sub- 
terfuge. The Naudeana are full of broad intima- 
tions that the author was. as he expresses it, Um 
dmuttui; and Guy Patin's letters, except those near 
the end of his life, lead to a similar conclusion. 
One of them has certainly the appearance of impli- 
cating Gassendi, and has been quoted as such by 
Sir James Mackintosh, in his Dissertation on Ethi- 
cal Philosophy. Patin tells us that Naod4, Gas- 
sendi, and ne were to sup together the following 
Sunday. Ce sera une d^bauche, mais philosophiaue, 
at peut-Atre queloue chose d'avantage, pour etre 
tous trob gu^ris du loup-nrou, et Atre dehvr^s du 
mal des scrupules qui est le tyran des consciences, 
nous irons peut4tre jusque fort pr^ da saoctuaire. 
Je fis Tan passi oe voyage de Gentilly avec M. 
Ifaad^ iMf Mill svec lay, tlc*44^; ii]i*y«foit 



will be treated at length hereafter. It ii 
probable that this skeptical spirit of tht 
age gave rise to those vindications of re- 
vealed religion which were published in 
the present period. Among these, the first 
place is due to the well-known and exten- 
sively-circulated treatise of Grotius. Tlus 
was originally sketched in Dutch verse, 
and intended for the lower classes of his 
countr]rmen. It was published in Latin 
in 1637.* Few, if any, books of the kind 
have been so frequently reprinted; but 
some parts being not quite so close and 
critical as the modem state of letters ex- 
acts, and the arguments against Jews and 
Mohammedans seeming to occupy too 
much 8pa5:e» it is less read than formerly. 

79. This is not a period in which many 
editions or versions of the Scrip- Engush 
tures were published. The Eng- traasisikv 
Ush translation of the Bible had •'"» Bate, 
been several times revised or remade 
since the first edition by Tyndal and Cov- 
erdale. It finally assumed its present form 
under the authority of James I. Forty- 
seven persons, in six companies, meet- 
ing at Westminster, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, distributed the labour amonf them ; 
twenty -five being assigned to the Old 
Testament, fifteen to the New, seven to 
the Apocrypha. The rules imposed for 
their guidance by the king were designed, 
as far as possible, to secure the text against 
any novel interpretation ; the translation, 
called the Bishop's Bible, beuig establiiedied 
as the basis, as those still older had been 
in that ; and the work of each person or 
company being subjected to the review of 
the rest. The translation, which was com- 
menced in 1607, was published in 1611.t 

80. The style of this translation is in 
general so enthusiastically praised, |^ . 
that no one is permitted either to ^ 
qualifv or even explain the grounds of his 
approbation. It is held to be the perfec- 
tion of our English language. I shall not 
dispute this proposition ; but one remark 
as to a matter of fact cannot reasonably 
be censured, that, in consequence of thie 
principle of adherence to the original ver- 
sions, which had been kept up ever since 
the time of Henry VIII., it is not the Ian- 
point de t^moins, aussi n*y en &loit-il point ; nous 
y parlAmes fort librement de tout, sans que per- 
sonne en ait 6t^ scandalize, p. 32. I should not, 
nerertheless, lay much stress on this letter in op* 
position to the many assertions of belief in religiaB 
which the writings of Gassendi contain. One of 
them, indeed, quoted by Dugaki Stewart, in note 
Q. to his first Dissertation, is rather suspicioaa, as 
going too £ir into a mystical strain for his ' 
cold temperament 

* Niceroo, toL ziz. Biogr. Utttv. 
t Four's Chvrch Hiitofy. 
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guafe of the reign of James I. It may, 
ia the eyes of many, be a better English, 
bat it is not the En^ish of Daniel, or Ra- 
leigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily 
perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in 
the Old Testament, with obsolete phrase- 
ology, and with single words long since 
abuidoned, or retail^ only in provincial 
use. On the more important question, 
whether this translation is enurely, or 
with very trifling exceptions, conformable 



to the original text, it seems unfit to enter. 
It is one which is seldom discussed with 
all the temper and freedom from oUique 
views which the subject demands, and 
upon which, for this reason, it is not safe 
for those who have not had leisure or 
means to examine for themselves, to take 
upon trust the testimony of the learned. 
A translation of the Old Testament was 
published at Douay in 1609, for the use of 
the English Catholics. 



CHAPTER III. 
msTOST OP spboulahvb pmLosoPHT raoM 1600 to 1650. 



SBcnoN I. 

AikUitaliui Logic— CtmptDaUa.—Tbeotophtitt. 
—Lord Heibeit of Cheibaiy.— GaMendi'i Re- 
Barks apoo him. 

1. In the preceding volume we have 
iTrtjnui of had occasion to excuse the heter- 
tttoetapMr. ogeneous character of the chap- 
ters that b^ this title. The present is 
folly as much open to verbal criticism; 
and perhaps it is rather by excluding both 
moral ana mathematical philosophy that 
we give it some sort of unity, than from 
any close connexion in all the books that 
will come under our notice in the ensuing 
pages. But any tabular arrangement of lit- 
erature, such as has oAen been attempted 
with no very satisfactory result, would be 
absolutely inappropriate to such a work 
as the present, which has already to lar 
hour with the inconvenience of more sub- 
divisions than can be pleasing to the read- 
er, and would interfere too continually 
with that general regard to chronology, 
without which the name of history seems 
incongruous. Hence the metaphysical in- 
quiries that are conversant with the human 
mind or with natural theology, the gen- 
eral imnciples of investigating truth, the 
eomprehensive speculations of theoretical 
ph3rsics, subjects very distinct and not 
easily confounded by the most thoughtless, 
must fall, with no more special distnbution, 
within the contents of this chapter. But 
since, during the period which it embraces, 
men arose who have laid the foundations 
of a new philosophy, and thus have ren- 
dered it a great epoch in the intellectual 
history of mankind, we shall not very 
strictly, though without much deviation, 
follow a chronological order, and, after re- 
viewing some of the less important la- 
bourers in speculative philosophy, come 
to the names of three who have most in- 



fluenced posterity. Bacon, Descartes, and 
Hobbes. 

3. We have seen, in a former chapter, 
how little progress had been AAMMam 
made in this kind of philosophy •aAWaaima. 
during the sixteenth century. At its close 
the schools of logic were divided, though 
by no means in equal proportion, between 
the Aristotelians and the Ramists; the 
one sustained by ancient renown, by civil, 
or, at least, academical power, and by the 
common prejudice against innovation ; the 
other deriving some strength from the 
love of novelty and the prejudice against 
established authority which the first age 
of the Reformation had generated, and 
which continued, periiaps, to preserve a 
certain influence in the second. But nei- 
ther from one nor the other had philoso- 
phy, whether in material or intellectual 
physics, much to hope ; the disputations 
of the schools might be technically cor- 
rect ; but so little regard was paid to ob- 
jective truth, or, at least, so little pains 
taken to ascertain it, that no advance in 
real knowledge si^sdized either of these 
parties of dialecticians. According, in- 
deed, to a writer of this age, strondy at- 
tached to the Aristotelian party, Ramus 
had turned all physical science into the 
domain of logic, and argued from words 
to things still more than his opponents.* 
Lord Bacon, in the bitterest language, 
casts on him a similar reproach.! It 



* KeckeTmann, Prscognita Logka, p. 129. This 
writer cbtrget llamas with pUgiansm from Ln- 
doricQS ViTos, placing the passages in apposition, 
so as to prore his case. Ramos, he says, never al- 
ludes to ViTea. He praises the former, howeyer, 
for having attacked the scholastic party, being him- 
self a genuine Aristotehan. 

t Ne ▼€!©, fill, com banc contra Aristotelem seo- 
taotiam iisro, me cum rebelh ejus qaodam neoteneo 
Patio Ramo oonapiraasa aaganra. If aUosa ann 
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aeems that he caused this bnmch of phi- 
losophy to retrograde rather than advance, 
a. It was obvious, at all events, that 
ifotamrovt- from the universities or from 



UMCBd *^^ Church in any country, no 
•r tte on- improvement in plulosophy was 
my. to be expected ; yet those who 

had strayed from the beaten track, a Par- 
acelsus, a Jordan Bruno, even a Telesio, 
had but lost themselves in irregular mjrs- 
ticism, or laid down theories of their own, 
as arbitrary and destitute of proof as those 
they endeavoured to supersede. The an- 
cient philosophers, and especially Aristo- 
tle, were, with all their errors and defects, 
fiu more genuine high-priests of nature 
than any modems of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But there was a better prospect at 
its close, in separate, though very impor- 
tant branches of physical science. Gil- 
bert, Kepler, Galileo, were laying the ba^ 
sis of a true philosophy ; and they, who 
do not properly belong to this chapter, la- 
boured very effectually to put an end to 
all antiquated errors, and to check the re- 
ception of novel paradoxes. 

4. We may cast a glance, meantime, on 
HeiiMMto or those universities which still were 
ttoUniTer^ 80 wise in their own conceit, and 
'^'^^ maintained a kind of reputation 
by the multitude of their disciples. What- 
ever has been said of the scholastic meta- 
physicians of the sixteenth century, may 
be understood as being applicable to their 
successors during the present period. 
That method was by no means extinct, 
though the books which contain it are for- 
gotten. In all that part of Europe which 
acknowledged the authority of Rome, and 
in all the universities which were swayed 
by the orders of Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Jesuits, the metaphysics of the thir- 
teenth century, the dialectics of the Peri- 
patetic school, were still taught. If new 
Dooks were written, as was freauently 
the case, they were written upon old sys- 
tems. Brucker, who sometimes tran- 
scribes Morhof word for word, but fre- 
quently expands with so much more co- 
giousness that he may be presumed to 
ave had a direct acquaintance with many 
of the books he mentions, has gone most 

commerciam imin hoc ignonmtic latibulo, peniicio> 
fissima literaram tinea, compendioram ];>atre, qui 
ami DMthodi mm et compeoad rinclis rea torqaeat 
et premat, rea qoidem, ai qua fuit, elabitur proiinua 
et ezailit ; ipae Tero arulaa et deaertiaaimaa Dugaa 
•triogfit Atque Aquioaa quidam cum Scoto et ao- 
ciia etiam in non rebua rerum ▼arietatem effinxit, 
hie Tero etiam in rebua non reram aolitudinem 
squarit Atque hoc hominia cum ait, humanoa 
tamen oaua in ore habet impudena, ut mihi etiam 
pro [pna T] aophiatia prvrarictii ▼ideatnr.^Btcon, 
ds InlsifnlatiOM Natana. 



elaborately into this unpropitioiis 
The chain of philosophy in Protestant 
Gennan univereities, except where the 
Ramists had got possession of them, which 
was not very common, eroecially after the 
fint yean of this period, were oocnpied 
by avowed Aristotehans ; so that, if one 
should enumerate the professora of phys- 
ics, metaph3rsics, logic, and ethics down 
to the close of the century, he would be 
almost giving a hst of strenuous adhemts 
of that system.f One cause of this was 
the ** Philippic method,'* or course of in- 
struction in the philosophical books of 
Melanchthon, more clear and elegant, and 
better arranged than that of Aristotle him- 
self or his commentatora. But this, which 
long continued to prevail, was deemed by 
some too superficial, and tending to set 
aside the original authority. Brucker, 
however, admits — ^what seems, at least, 
to limit some of his expressions as to the 
prevalence of Peripateticism— that many 
reverted to the scholastic metaphysics, 
which raised its head about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, even in the 
Protestant regions of Germany. The 
Univeraities of Altdorf and Helmatadt 
were the chief nuneries of the genuine 
Peripateticism.^ 

5. Of the metaphysical writera whom 
the older philosophy brought forth 
we must speak with much igno- 
rance. Suarez of Granada is justly cd- 
ebrated for some of his other works ; but 
of his Metaphysical Disputations, pub- 
lished at Mentz in 1614, in two folio vd- 
umes, and several times afterward, I find 
no distinct character in Morhof or Bruck- 
er. They both, especially the former, 
have praised Lalemandet, a Franciscan, 
whose Decisiones Philosophies, on logic, 
physics, and metaphysics, appeared at 
Munich in 1644 and 1645. Lalemandet, 
says Morhof, has well stated the ques- 
tions between the Nominalist and Rel- 
ist parties ; observing that the difference 
between them is like that of a man who 
casts up a sum of money by figures, and 
one who counts the coins themselves.^ 
This, however, seems no very hamiy it- 
lustration of the essential points of con- 
troveray. Vasquez, Tellez, and seversl 
more names, without going, for the pres- 
ent, below the middle of the century, may 
be found in the two writera quoted. Spain 
was peculiarly the nurae of these obsolete 
and unprofitable metaphysics. 



* Morhof Tol. iL, lib. 1, c 13, 14. Brockar, !▼., 
cap. 2,3. 

t Bracker, ir., 243. t Id., p. 24S-2S3. 

^ Morhoi; Td. ii, ]jb. i., cap. 14, aect 15w Brack 
«r, iv., ISO. 
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rhe Aristotelian phfloeophy, unadol- 
d by the figments of the schoolmen, 
ninent upholders in the Italian uni- 
iesv especiaUj in that of Padua. 

* Cremonini taaght in that famous 
11 lus death in 1630. Fortunio Li- 
lis successor, was as stanch a disci- 
' the Peripatetic sect. We have a 
ftdl account of these men from €ra- 
^■ad6, both in his recorded conver- 
f the Naudsana, and in a volume of 
;, than from any other quarter. His 
h letter, especiallv, enters into some 
as to the state of the University of 
, to which, for the purpose of hear- 
remonini, he had repaired in 1635. 
>e8 not much extol its condition; 
Tremonini and one more were deem- 

him safe teachers : the rest were 
f of a common class ; the lectures 
too few, and the vacations too long, 
iserves, as one might at this day, 
»nty population of the city com- 
with its size, the grass growing and 
(ds singing in the streets, and, what 
lonld not find now to be the case, 
general custom of Italy, which keeps 
Q perpetually locked up in their 
lers, like birds in cages/'* Naud6, 
ny of these letters, speaks in the 
panegyrical terms of Cremonini,t 
irticulariy for his standing up almost 
in defence of the Aristotelian phi- 
iy, when Telesio, Patrizi, Bruno, and 

had been propounding theories of 
own. Licetus, the successor of 
mini, maintained, he afterward in- 
ns, with little support, the Peripa- 
reritv. It is probable that, by this 
Galileo, a more powerful adversary 
^rizi and Telesio, had drawn away 
odents of physical philosophy from 
tie ; nor did Naud^ himself long 
ne in the faith he had imbibed from 
>nini. He became the intimate 
of Gassendi, and embraced a better 
Q without repugnance, though he 
apt up his correspondence with Li- 

/)gic had never been more studied, 

• oa according to a writer who has 

given a sort of history of the 
e about the beginning of this period, 
n the preceding age ; and, in fact, 
nnerates about fifty treatises on the 
t, between the time of Ramus and 
m.t The Ramists, though of little 
tance in Italy, in Spain, and even in 
6, had much influence in Germany, 

odsi Epistols, p. 52 (edit 1667). 
n, 6t tUbi Mepiot. 

Precognita Logica, p. 110 (edit 



England, and Scotland.* None, howevefy 
of we lo^cal works of the sixteenth cen- 
tury obtained such reputation as those by 
Smi^ecius, Burgersdidus, and oar coun- 
tryman Crakanthorp, aU of whom flour- 
ished, if we may use such a word for 
those ^dio bore no flowers, in the eariier 
part of the next age. As these men 
were famous in their generation, we may 
presume that they at least wrote better 
than their predecessors. But it is time to 
leave so jejune a subject, though we may 
not yet be able to produce what is much 
more valuable. 

8. The first name, in an opposite class, 
that we find in descending from the cunpt- 
sixteenth century, is that of Thorn- imu^ 
as Campanella, whose earliest writinss 
belong to it. His philosophy being wholly 
dogmatical, must be classed with that of 
the paradoxical innovators whom he fol- 
low^ and eclipsed. Campanella, a Do- 
minican friar, and, like his master Telesio, 
a native of Cosenza, having been accused, 
it is uncertain how far with truth, of a con- 
spiracy against the Spanish government 
of his country, underwent an imprison- 
ment of twenty-seven years, during which 
almost all his philosophical treatises were 
composed and given to the world. Ar- 
dent and rapid in his mind, and, as has 
been seen, not destitute of leisure, he 
wrote on logic, physics, metaphysics, mor- 
als, politics, and grammar. Upon all these 
subjects his aim seems to have been to re- 
cede as far as possible from Aristotle. 
He had early begun to distrust this guide, 
and had formed a noble resolution to study 
all schemes of philosophy, comparing them 
with their archetype, the world itself, that 
he might distinguish how much exactness 
was to be found in those several copies, 
as they ought to be, from one autograph 
of nature, t 

0. Campanella borrowed his primary 
theorems from Telesio, but en- Histhaoiy 
larged that Parmenidean philoso- t akenfh wn 
phy by the invention of nis own ^w**©. 
fertile and imaginative genius. He lays 
down the fundamental principle, that the 
perfectly wise and good Being has created 
certain signs and types (statuas atque im- 
agines) of himself, sdl of which, severally 
as well as collectively, represent power, 
wisdom, and love, and the objects of^ these, 
namely, existence, truth, and excellence, 
with more or less evidence. God first 
created space, the basis of existence, the 
primal suDstance, an immoveaUe and in- 
corporeal capacity of receiving body. 
Next he created matter without form or 



•U,p.l47. t OypiiHii TiU Ctfqpaodte, p. 7. 
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figure. In this corporeal mass God called 
to being two workmen, incorporeal them- 
selreSv bat incapable of subsistinff apart 
from body, the organs of no physical 
forms, but of their Maker alone. These 
are heat and cold, the activeprinciples dif- 
fused throng all things, liiey were en- 
emies from the beginning, each striving 
to occupy all material substances itself; 
each, therefore, always contending with 
the other, while God foresaw the great 
good that their discord would produce.* 
The heaTcns, he says in another passage, 
were formed by heat out of attenuated 
matter, the earth by cold out of condensed 
matter ; the sun, being a body of heat, as 
he rolls round the earth, attacks the colder 
substance, and converts part of it into air 
and vapour.f This last part of his theory 
Campanella must have afterward changed 
in words, when he embraced the Copemi- 
can system. 

10. He united to this physical theory 
Notion or another, not wholly original, but 
virtTcrMi enforced in all his writings with 
■MMibUity. singular confidence and pertinaci- 
ty, the sensibility of all created beings. 
AH things, he says, feel ; else would the 
worid be a chaos. For neither would fire 
tend upward, nor stones downward, nor 
waters to the sea ; but everjrthing would 
remain where it was, were it not con- 
scious that destruction awaits it by re- 
maining amid that which is contrary to it- 
self, and that it can only be preserved by 
seeking that which is of a similar nature. 
Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature ; but all things 
strive against their contraries, which they 
could not do if they did not perceive what 
is their contrary .^ God, who is primal 

* In hac corporea mole tante materia statue, 
dixit Deus, ut naacerentar fabri dao incorporei, sed 
HOD potentet nisi a corpore subeisteie, nullaram 
pbyiicanim formanim organa, sed formatoria tan- 
tammodo. Idcirco nati calor et frigns, priocipia 
•ctiva (Hincipalia, ideoque turn rirtntis diflfusiva. 
Statim inimici fnenint matao, dam aterqae cnpit 
totam aQbetantiam materialem occapare. Hinc 
contra m inricem pagnare coeperant, proridente 
Deo ex bajoamodi cusMmlia ingens booum. — Phil- 
oeopbia Realis Epilogistica (Fnnkfort, 1623), sec- 
tion 4. 

t Tbis is in tbe Compendiam de Rerom Natnra 
pro Pbilosopbia bumana, pablisbed by Adami in 
1617. In bis Apology for Galileo in 1622, Campa- 
nella ddTends tbe Copemican SYstem, and says tbat 
the modem asinnomers tbink they cannot coo- 
fltnict good epbemerides witbont it 

I Omnia ergo sentinnt ; alias mandns esset cha- 
os. Ignis enim non sorsnm tenderet, nee aoas in 
mare, nee lapides deorsam ; sed res omnis ubi pri- 
mo reperiretar, pennaneret, com non sentiret soi 
deetmctiooem inter contraria nee soi conserratio- 
nem inter similia. Non esset in mondo generatio et 
corraptio nisi esset contrarietas, sicot omnes pbys- 
iokigiafimniii. Ataalttnueootrannniiioii 



power, wisdom, and love, has bestowed on 
all things the power of existence, and so 
much wisdom and love as is necessary for 
their conservation during that time only 
for which his providence has determined 
that they shall be. Heat, therefore, has 
power, iad sense, and desire of its own 
being ; so have all other things, seeking to 
be eternal like God, and in God thcnr are 
eternal, for nothing dies before him, but is 
only changed.* Even to the worid, as a 
sentient being, the death of its parts is no 
evil, since the death of one is the birth of 
many. Bread that is swallowed dies to 
revive as blood, and blood dies that it may 
live again in our flesh and bones ; and tfius, 
as the life of man is compounded oat of 
the deaths and lives of all his parts, so is 
it with the whole universe.t CSod said. 
Let all things feel, some more, some less, 
as they have more or less necessity to 
imitate my being. And let them desire to 
live in that which they understand to be 
good for them, lest my creation should 
come to nought.^ 

11. The strength of Campanella's ge- 
nius lay in his imagination, which h^ fg^^ 
raises him sometimes to flights n mimmd 
of impressive eloquence on this •**«'**^ 
favourite theme. The sky and stars are 
endowed with the keenest sensibility ; nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
signify their mutual thoughts to each other 
by the transference of light, and that their 
sensibility is full of pleasure. The blessed 
spirits that inform such living and bright 
mansions behold all things in nature and 



tiret alterom sibi esse contrariomt contra ipsom non 
pogiiaret Sentiont ergo singoliu — I)e Senso Be- 
rom, I. i., c. 4. 

* Igitor ipse Deos, qoi est prima potentia, prima 
sapientia, primos amor, largitos est nbau omnibos 
poientiam Tivendi, et sapientiam et amorem qoan- 
torn sofficit consenrationt ipsarom in tanto tempers 
necessaris, qoantom determinaTit ejos mens pro 
rerom regimme in ipso ente, nee prvCeriri polssL 
Calor ergo potest, sentit, smst esse ; ita et res on> 
nis, copitqoe stemari sicot Deos, et Deo res nolla 
moritor, sed solummodo motator, Ac, 1. ii., c 26. 

t Non est malos ignis in soo esse ; %em antem 
malos videtor, non aotem mondo ; nee vipers mala 
est, licet bomini sit mala. Ita de omnibas tdcni pn»- 
dico. M ors qooqoe rei onios si natiTitas est molta- 
rom reram, mala non est Moritor psnis maadoea- 
tos, ot fiat saogois, et sangois moritor, ot in carasm 
nerros et oesa vertator ac rivat; neqoe tameD hoe 
oniverso displicet animali, iioamvis pertibus bmis 
ipsa, hoc est, transmotatio dolorifica sit, dispUoeat^ 
qoe. Ita otilis est mondo transmotatio eorom per- 
ticolsriam noxia displicensqoe illis. Totus bono 
compositos est ex morte ac Tita partialibos, qam in- 
tegrsnt Titam homanam. Sic mondos tocos ei 
mortibos ac ritabos compositos set, qos toChia ' 
eflSciont— Pbiloeop. RcAlis, c. 10. 

t Sentisnt alia magis, alia minos, proot 
minosqoe opos habent, et me imiteotnr is 
Ibidem ament omnia wvnn in proprto ease 
nito at bono, ne oorraat laeliiiB mea.— UL, c. 10. 
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fine ideas ; they have also a more 

light than their own, through 

ley are elevated to a supernatural 

rision.* We can hardly read this 

recollecting the most sublime pas- 

rfaaps, in Shakspeare : 

tea ; look how the Tault of heaveo 
inlmyed with patins of bright gold, 
not the smallest orb that thou behold'st, 
s motion like an angel sings, 
ring to the young-eyed cherabim ; 
imony is in immortal souls. 
ie this muddy vesture of decay 
aaly close us in, we cannot hear it**! 

he world is full of liying spirits, 
leds ; and when the soul shall be 
1 from this dark cavern, we shall 
their subtle essences. But now 
lot discern the forms of the air, 
winds as they rush by us ; much 

angels and daemons who people 
Miserable as we are, we recognise 

sensation than that which we ob- 

animals and plants, slow and half 
Bhed, and buried under a weight 
resses it. We will not understand 
)ur actions, and appetites, and mo- 
d powers flow from heaven. Look 
aanner in which light is diffused 
I earth, penetrating every part of 
odless variety of operation, which 
t believe that it does not perform 
exquisite pleasure.^ Ana hence 

no vacuum in nature, except by 
neans ; since all bodies dehght in 
contact, and the world no more 
x> be rent in its parts than an ani- 
ls almost a descent in Campanel- 
these visions of the separate sen- 
»f nature in each particle, when he 

m beatsB habitantes sic Tivas lucidasque 

I, res naturales vident omnes divinasque 

•nt quoque lumen gloriosius quo elevan- 

ionem supernaturalem beatificam, et ve- 

DOS luces plurimaB sese mutuo tangunt, 

It, decussant, sentiuntque, ita in ccelo 

i^untur, uniuntur, sentiunt— De Sensu 

iu, c. 4. 

bant of Venice, Act ▼. 

BTTolant in conspectu nostro venti et aer, 

• Tidemus, multo minus videmus Angelos 
({lie, quorum plenus est mundus. 

• qui sensum alium nullum agnoscimus, 
am animalium plantarumque, tardum, de- 
aggravatum; sepuUum: nee quidem in- 
olumus omnem actionem nostram et ap- 

■ensum et motum et vim a ccbIo manare. 
loanto acutissimo ezpanditur sensu super 
ID multiplicatur, generatur, ampHficatur, 

sine magna officers volupute existiman- 
n., c. 5. 

idla used to hear, as he tells us, wbenerer 
ras impending, a voice calling him by his 
netimes with other words; he doubted 
his were his proper demon or the air itself 
It is not wonderful that his imaginatioD 
isd >qr length of confinement 



seizes hold of some physical fauci or anal- 
ogy to establish a subordinate and less 
paradoxical part of his theory. He was 
much pleased with Gilbert's treatise on 
the maipet, and thou^t it, of course, a 
proof of the animation of the earth. The 
world is an animal, he says, sentient as a 
whole, and enjoying life in all its parts.* 
It is not surprising that he ascribes intel- 
ligence to plants ; but he here remarks 
that we find the male and female sexes in 
them, and that the latter cannot fructify 
without the former. This is manifest in 
siliquose plants and in palms (which on 
this account he calls in another place the 
wiser plants, plants sapientiores), in wluch 
the two kinds incline towards each other 
for the purpose of fructification.t 

14. Campanella, when he uttered from 
his Neapolitan prison these dul- m, ^f^^g^ 
cet sounds of fantasy, had the pnuistedby 
advantage of finding a pious dis- ^<**»*- 
ciple who spread them over other parts of 
Europe. This was Tobias Adami, initia- 
ted, as he tells us, in the same mysteries 
as himself (nostne philosophis symmjrs- 
ta), who dedicated to the philosophers of 
Germany his own Prodromus Philoso- 
phiae Instauratio, prefixed to his edition 
of Campanella's Compendium de Renim 
Natura, pubhshed at Frankfort in 1617. 
Most of the other writings of the master 
seem to have preceded this edition; for 
Adami enumerates them in his Prodro- 
mus. Campanella did not fully obtain his 
liberty till 1629, and died some years af- 
terward in France, where he haa experi- 
enced the kindness of Peiresc, and the 
patronage of Richelieu. His philosophy 
made no very deep impression ; it was too 
fanciful, too arbitrary, too much tinctured 
with marks of an imagination rendered 
morbid by solitude to gain many prose- 
l3rtes in an age that was advancing in se- 
vere science. Gassendi, whose good-na- 
ture led him to receive Campanella, op- 
pressed by poverty and ill usage, with ev- 
ery courteous attention, was of all men 
the last to be seduced by his theories. No 
one, probably, since Campanella, aspiring 
to be reckoned among philosophers, has 
ventured to assert so much on matters of 
high speculative importance, and to prove 
so little. Yet he seems worthy of the no- 



* Mundum esse animal, totum sentiens, omnes- 
que portiones ejus communi gaudere vita, 1. i., c. 9. 

t Inveniemus in plantis sezum masculinum et 
fosmininum, ut in anmialibus, et fosminamnon fruc- 
tificare sine masculi congressu. Hoc patet in sUi- 
quis et in palmis, quarum mas fcBminaque inclman- 
tur mutuo alter in alterum et sese osculantur, et 
fioBmina impreipiatur, nee fructifieat sine mare; 
immo conspicitur dolens, squaUda moiiaaqiMb et 
polvero illius et odore reviviscit. 
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tice we hmre taken of him, if it were only 
as the last of the mere dogmatists in phi- 
loaophy. He is doubtless much superior 
to Jordano Bruno, and I should presume, 
except in mathematics, to Cardan.* 

15. A less important adversary of the 
P^^^^ established theory in physics was 

Sabastian Basson, in nis *' Philo- 
aophis Naturalis adversus Aristotelem li- 
bri XII., in quibus abstrusa veterum phys- 
ioloflia restauratur, et Aristotehs errores 
solidis rationibus refelluntur. Genevse, 
1631. ** This book shows great animosity 
against Aristotle, to whom, as Lord Bacon 
has himself insinuated, he allows only the 
credit of having preserved fragments of 
the older philosophers, like pearls in mnd. 
It is difficult to give an account of this 
long work. In some places we perceive 
signs of a just philosophy ; but, in general, 
his explanations of physical phaenomena 
seem as bad as those of his opponents, 
and he displays no acquaintance with the 
writings and the discoveries of his great 
contemporaries. We find also some geo- 
metrical paradoxes ; and, in treating of as- 
tronomy, he writes as if he had never 
heard of the Copemican system. 

16. Claude Berigard, bom at Moulins, 
ji^^_^ became professor of natural philos- 
^^^ ophy at Pisa and Padua. In his 
Circuli Pisani, published in 1643, he at- 
tempted to revive, as it is commonly sifid, 
the Ionic or corpuscular philosophy of 
Anaxagoras, in opposition to the Aristo- 
telian. The book is rare; but Brucker, 
who had seen it, seems to have satisfac- 
torily repelled the charge of atheism 
brought by some against Berigard.f An- 
other Frenchman domiciled in Italy, Mag- 

BfaiDcn. ^^^^ ^'^ nearly the same paUi as 
^^ Berigard, professing, however, to 
follow the modification of the corpuscular 
theory introduced by Democritus.^ It 
seems to be observable as to these wri- 
ters, Basson and the others, that, coroinff 
with no sufficient knowledge of what had 
recently been discovered in mathematical 
and experimental science, and following 
the bad methods of the universities, even 
when they deviated from their usual doc- 
trines, dogmatizing and asserting when 
they should have proved, arguing synthet- 
ically from axioms, and never ascending 
from particular facts, they could do little 

• Bracker (▼ol. t., n. 106-144) haf given a labo- 
rious analjaia of the philosophy of Campanella. 

t Bracker, iw^ 460. Niceron, xzzi., where he is 
inserted bf the name of Beaoregard, which is prob- 
ably more correct, but a|;aiii8t osafs. 

I Bracker (p. 504) thinks that Magnen misim- 
daiatood the atomic theory of Dsmocntii8,andsab- 
Mitstedone quits diflerent in his Democritns leri- 
viscem, pnhoahed in I64C 



good to philosophy, except by contribu- 
ting, so far as they might he said to have 
had any influence, to shake the authority 
of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, which at least re- 
quired but the deference of mod- p,^,fnmn 
est reason to one of the greatest 

of mankind, was ill exchanged, in any 
part of science, for the unintelhffible 
dreams of the school of Paracelsus, which 
had many disciples in Germany, and a 
very few in England. Germany, indeed, 
has been the native soil of mysticism in 
Europe. The tendency to reflex observa- 
tion of the mind, characteristic of that 
people, has exempted them from much 
gross error, and given them insight into 
many depths of truth, but at the expense 
of some confusion, some liability to self- 
deceit, and to some want of strictness in 
metaphysical reasoning. It was accom- 
panied by a profound sense of the pres- 
ence of Deity ; yet one which, acting on 
their thoughtful spirits, became rather an 
impression than an intellectual act, and 
settled into a mysterious indefinite theop- 
athy, when it md not even evaporate m 
pantheism. 

18. The founder, perhaps, of this sect 
was Tauler of Strasourg, in the ud tiwos- 
fourteenth century, whose ser- oi>iii«». 
mons in the native lancuage, which, how- 
ever, are supposed to have been transla- 
ted from Latin, are full of what many 
have called by the vague word mysticism, 
an intense aspiration for the union of the 
soul with God. An anonymous woik 
generally entitled The German Theology, 
written in the fifteenth century, pursues 
the same track of devotional thought. It 
was a favourite book with Luther, and was 
translated into Latin by Castalio.* These, 
indeed, are to be considered chiefly as 
theological; but the study of them led 
readily to a state of mental emotion, 
wherein a dogmatic pseudo-philosophy, 
like that of Paracelsus, abounding with 
assertions that imposed on the imagina- 
tion, and appealing frequently both to 
scriptural authority and the evidence of 
inward light, was sure to be favourably 
received. The mystics, therefore, and the 
theosophists belonged to the same class, 
and it is not uncommon to use the names 
indifferently. 

19. It may appear not here required to 
dwell on a subject scarcely falling 
under any province of literary histo- 

ry, but two writers within this period have 
been sufficiently distinguished to deserve 

* Episcophis plsces the author of the Tbeologia 
Geimnuca, with Henry Nicolas and Dsrid Oeoife 
amongmers 
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mention. One of these was Robert Fludd, 
mn English ph3rsician, who died in 1637 ; 
a man of indefatigable diligence in collect- 
ing the dreams and follies of past a^es, 
blending them in a portentous combma- 
tion with new fancies of his own. The 
Rabbinical and Cabalistic authors, as well 
as the Paracelsists, the writers on magic, 
and whatever was most worthy to be re- 
jected and forgotten, form the basis of his 
ereed. Among his numerous works, the 
most known was his " Mosaic Philoso- 
l^y,'^ in which, like many before his time 
as well as since, he endeavoured to build 
a scheme of physical philosophy on the 
first chapters in Genesis. I do not know 
whether he found there his two grand 
principles or forces of nature ; a northern 
force of condensation, and a southern force 
of dilatation. These seem to be the Par- 
menidian cold and heat, expressed in a 

ergon affected in order to make dupes, 
peopling the universe with demons, 
and in ascribing all phsnomena to their 
invisible agency, he pursued the steps of 
Asrippa and Paracelsus, or, rather, of the 
whole school of fanatics and impostors 
called magical. He took also from older 
writers the doctrine of a constant analogy 
between universal nature, or the macro- 
cosm, and that of man, or the microcosm : 
80 that what was known in one might lead 
us to what was unknown in the other.* 
Fludd possessed, however, some acquaint- 
ance with science, especially in chymis- 
try and mechanics; and his rhapsodies 
were so far from being universally con- 
temned in his own age, that Gassendi 
thought it not unworthy of him to enter 
into a prolix confutation of the Fluddian 
philosojphy.f 

90. Jacob Behmen, or, rather, Boehm, 
Jiertikk- a shoemaker of Gorlitz, is far 
■^ more generally familiar to our 
ears than his contemporary Fludd. He 
was, however, much inferior to him in 
teaiUng, and, in fact, seems to have read 
little but the Bible and the writings of 
Paracelsus. He recounts the visions and 
ecstasies during which a supernatural il- 
himination had been conveyed to him. It 
came, indeed, without the sift of transfer- 
ring the light to others ; for scarce any 
have been able to pierce the clouds in 
which his meaning has been charitably 
presumed to lie hid. The chief work of 



* This WM a fiivourite doctrine of Pancelfns. 
CampanelU was much too fanciful not to embrace 
it if undoa, he says, habet spiritum quid eat coe- 
lorn, eraamm corpoa quod est terra, sanguinem qui 
est mars. Homo igitur compendium epiloguaqQe 
Bondi sit^— De Sensa Remm, L ii, c 33. 

t Bracker, iv., 6eL fiuUa^ liL, 157. 
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Behmen is his Aurora, written about 1619, 
and containing a record of the visions 
wherein the mysteries of nature were re- 
vealed to him. It was not published till 
1641. He is said to have been a man of 
great ffpodness of heart, which his wri* 
tings display ; but in literature, this can- 
not give a sanction to the incoherences 
of madness. His language, as far as I 
have seen any extracts from his works, is 
coloured with the phraseology of the «d- 
chymists and astrologers ; as for his phi* 
losophy,soto style it, we find, according to 
Brucker, who has taken some pains with 
the subject, manifest traces of the system 
of emanation, so ancient and so attract^ 
ive ; and (torn this and several other rea* 
sons, he is inclined to think the unlearned 
shoemaker of Gorlitz must have had as* 
sistance from men of more education in 
developing his visions.* But the emana* 
tive theory is one into which a mind ab- 
sorbed in contemplation may very natu- 
rally fall. Behmen had ms disciples, 
which such enthusiasts rarely want ; and 
his name is sufficiently known to justify 
the mention of it even in philosophical 
history. 

91. We come now to an English writer 
of a different class, little known Loi^Herteit 
as such at present, but who, DsVtritsta. 
without doing much good for the advance* 
ment of metaphysicsd philosophy, had at 
least the merit of devoting; to ft, with a 
sincere and independent spirit, the leisure 
of high rank, and of a life not obscure in 
the world — Lord Herfjert of Cherbury. 
The principal work of this remarkable 
man is his Latin treatise, published in 
1624, "On Truth as it is distinguished 
from Revelation, from Probability, firom 
Possibility, and from Falsehood." Its ob* 
ject is to inquire what are the sure means 
of discerning and discovering truth. This, 
as, like other authors, he sets out by pro- 
claiming, had been hitherto done by no 
one, and he treats both ancient and mod- 
em philosophers rather haughtily, as beintf 
men tied to particular opinions, from which 
they dare not depart. " It is not from a 
hypocritical or mercenary vrriter tb^t we 
are to look for perfect truth. Their in« 
terest is not to lay aside their mask, or 
think for themselves. A liberal and inde« 
pendent author alone will do this.^f So 
general an invective after Lord Bacon, 
and, indeed, after others, like Campanella, 

* Brucker, iT., 606. 

t Non est igitur a larvato aliquo ml stipendioeo 

scriptore ut verum consummatum opperiaris : Illo« 

rum apprime interest ne personam deponant,Tel ai* 

iter quidem sentient Ingenuus et sui arbitrii iate 

I soluounodo pnMtabit aaolor.-^EiHSt. ad Leetonob 
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who could not be charged with following 
any conceits raUier tham their own, be- 
speaks either ignorance of philosophical 
literature, or a supercilious neglect of it. 

22. Lord Herbeit lays down seven pri- 

niBmxkinM. ™^"T axioms. 1. Truth exists: 
"«»»• 3 II j8 coeval with the things to 

which it relates : 3. It exists everywhere : 
4. It is self-evident:* 5. There are as 
many truths as there are differences in 
things: 6. These differences are made 
known to us by our natural faculties : 7. 
Tliere is a truth belonging to these truths : 
** Est Veritas quasdam harum veritatum." 
This axiom he explains as obscurely as it 
is strangely expressed. All truth he then 
distinguishes into the truth of the tUng or 
object, the truth of the appearance, the 
truth of the perception, and the truth of 
the understanding. The truth of the ob- 
ject is the inherent conformity of the ob- 
ject with itself, or that which makes eve- 
lything what it is.f The truth of appear- 
ance is the conditional conformity of the 
appearance with the object. The truth of 
perception is the conditional conformity 
of our senses (facultates nostras prodro- 
mas) with the appearances of things. The 
truth of understanding is the due conform- 
ity between the aforesaid conformities. 
All truth, therefore, is conformity, ail con- 
formity relation. Tliree things are to be 
observed in every inquiry after truth : the 
thing or object, the sense or faculty, and 
the mws or conditions by which its con- 
formity or relation is determined. Lord 
Herbert is so obscure, partly by not thor- 
oughly grasping his subject, partly by 
wntinff in Latin, partly perhaps by the 
** sphaunata et errata in typographo, quae- 
dam fortasse in seipso,'' of which he com- 
plains at the end, that it has been neces- 
sary to omit several sentences as unintel- 
ligible, thoufh what I have just given is 
far enough from being too clear. 

23. Truth, he goes on to say, exists as 
ConatioM to the object or outward thing it- 
er trmh. self, when our faculties are capa- 
ble of determining evenrthing concerning 
it ; but, though tUs dennition is exact, it 
is doubtful whether any such truth exists 
in nature. The first condition of discern- 
ing truth in things is that they should 
have a relation to ourselves (ut intra nos- 
tram stet analogiam) ; since multitudes of 



* Hec ▼eritas ett in se maDifesta. He observes 
that what are called false appearances are true as 
each, though not true according to the reality of 
the object : sua Veritas apparentis false inest, ver^ 
aum ita apparebit, vera tamen ex veritate rei non 
flirt. 

t IntuBreos ilia confonrntas rei cum seipaa, live 
QU latio^ ez qua tee imsgnwigne mkA eoniut. 



things may exist which the sense cannot 
discover. The three chief conditions of 
this condition seem to be: L That it 
should be of a proper size, neither im- 
mense, nor too small ; 2. That it should 
have its determining difference, or princi- 
ple of individuation, to distinguish it from 
other things ; 3. That it should be accom- 
modated to some sense or perceptive facul- 
ty. These are the universally necessary 
conditions of truth (that is, of knowledge) 
as it regards the object. The truth of 
appearance depends on others, which are 
more particular ; as that the object should 
be perceived for a sufficient time, through 
a proper medium, at a due distance, in a 
proper situation.* Truth of perception is 
conditional also, and its conditions are, 
that the sense should be sound, and the 
attention directed towards it. Truth of 
understanding depends on the koivoi evvouu, 
the common notions possessed by every 
man of sane mind, and implanted by na- 
ture. The understanding teaches us, by 
means of these, that infinity and eternity 
exist, though our senses cannot perceive 
them. The understanding deals also with 
universals, and truth is known as to uni- 
versals when the particulars are rightly 
apprehended. 

24. Our faculties are as numerous as 
the differences of things; and lostiDcttrs 
thus it is that the world corre- tmiha. 
sponds by perfect analogy to the human 
soul, degrees of perception being as much 
distinct from one another as different 
modes of it. All our powers may, howev- 
er, be reduced to four heads : natural in- 
stinct, internal perception, external sensa- 
tion, and reason. \Vhat is not known by 
one of these four means cannot be known 
at all. Instinctive truths are proved by 
universal consent. Here he comes to his 
general basis of religion, maintaining the 
existence of koivcu an/oiaij or common no- 
tions of mankind on that subject, princi- 
ples against which no one can dispute 
without violating the laws of his nature.f 
Natural instinct he defines to be an act of 
those faculties existing in every man of 
sane mind, by which the common notions 
as to the relations of things not perceived 
by the senses (rerum intemarum), and es- 

* Lord Herbert defines appearance, icetypum, 
sen forma vicaria rei, que sub ccmditionibus istis 
cum protot^ suoconformata, cum concept u denuo 
sub conditionibus etiam suis, conformaii et modo 
quodam spirituaU, tanquam ab objecto decisa, etiam 
in obiecti abeentia conservari potest. 

t rrincipia ilia sacrosancta, contra ^ue disputare 
nefas, p. 44. I have translated this in the bwt 
sense I could give it ; but to use fu or nefu before 
we have defined their ipwining or pcored their t^ 
iatcDce, ia bat indiffBfeat ' 
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pecially sach as tend to the conservation 
of the individual, of the species, and of the 
whole, are formed without any process 
of reasoning. These common notions, 
though excited in us by the objects of 
sense, are not conveyed to us by them ; 
they are implanted m us by nature, so 
that Gfod seems to have imparted to us not 
only a part of his ima^e, but of his wis- 
dom.* And whatever is understood and 
perceived by all men alike, deserves to be 
accounted one of these notions. Some of 
them are instinctive, others are deduced 
from such as are. The former are dis- 
tinguishable by six marks : priority, inde- 
pendence, universality, certainty, so that 
no man can doubt them without putting 
off, as it were, his nature ; necessity, that 
is, usefulness for the preservation of man ; 
lastly, intuitive apprehension, for these 
common notions do not require to be in- 

ferred.t 

25. Internal perceptions denote the con- 
iMOTiniper- formity or objects with those 
e&ftiMm. faculties existing in every man 
of sane mind, which, being developed by 
his natural instinct, are conversant with 
the internal relations of things, in a sec- 
ondary and particular manner, ,and by 
means of natural instinct.t By this ill- 
word^ definition he probably intends to 
distinguish the general power, or instinct- 
ive knowledge, from its exercise and ap- 
pUcation in any instance. But I have 
found it very difficult to follow Lord Her- 
bert. It is by means, he says, of these 
internal senses that we discern the nature 
of things in their intrinsic relations, or 
hidden types of being. ^ And it is neces- 
sary well to distinguish the conforming 
faculty in the mind, or internal perception, 
from the bodily sense. The cloudiness 
of his ei^ression increases as we pro- 
ceed, and m many pages I cannot venture 
to translate or abridge it. The injudi- 
cious use of a lan^age in which he did 
not write with facility, and which is not 
very well adaptted, at the best, to meta- 
physical disquisition, has doubtless in- 
creased the perplexity into which he has 
thrown his readers. 

96. In the conclusion of this treatise, 
nw noikw Herbert lays down the five com- 
er Mioni mon notions of natural religion, 
'"*«**^ implanted, as he conceives, in 

♦ P. 48. t P. 60. 

% Sentas interni rant actat confonnttatum ob- 
jectorum com facultatibus illia in omni homine 
•ano et intagro exittentibus, qus ab inttincta nat- 
nrali ezpoaite, circa analogiam reram internam, 
paiticulanter, tecondario, et ratioQe inatinctus nat- 
valia ▼eraantur, p. 66. ^ 

^ Circa analogiiain reram internam, aive signato- 
laa et chaiacteras renim peniliorea Yersantur,p.68. 



the breasts of all mankind. 1. That there 
is a God : 3. That he oug^t to be wor- 
shipped : 3. That virtue and mety are the 
chief parts of worship : 4. That we are 
to repent and turn from our sins : 5. That 
there are rewards and punishments in an- 
other life.* Nothing can be admitted in 
religion which contradicts these primary 
notions ; but if any one has a revelation 
from Heaven in addition to these, which 
may happen to him sleepinff or waking, 
he should keep it to himself, since no- 
thing can be of importance to the human 
race which is not established by the evi- 
dence of their common faculties. Nor 
can anything be known to be revealed 
which IS not revealed to ourselves; all 
else being tradition and historic testimo- 
ny, which does not amount to knowledge. 
The specific difference of man from other 
animals he makes not reason, but Uie ca- 
pacity of reUgion. It is a curious coinci- 
dence, that John Wesley has said some- 
thinff of the same kind.f It is also re- 
markable that we find in another work of 
Lord Herbert, De Religione Gentiliumi 
which dwells again on his five articles of 
natural religion, essential, as he expressly 
lays it down, to salvation^ the same illus^ 
tration of the being of a Deity from the 
analogy of a watch or clocks which Paley 
has since employed. I believe that it o&* 
curs in an intermediate writer, j 

27. Lord Herbert sent a copy of his 
treatise De Veritate, seversd BMMita ai* 
years after its publication, to GMatna— 
Gassendi. We have a letter to Hw*»*- 
the noble author in the third volume of 
the works of that philosopher, showings 
in the candid and sincere spirit natmral to 
him, the objections that struck ^is mind 
in readine me book.^ Gassendi observes 
that the mstinctions of four kinds of truth 
are not new ; the Veritas rei of Lord Her- 
bert being what is usually called sub- 
stance; his Veritas apparenti» no more 
than accident; and the other two being 
only sense and reason. Gassendi seems 

♦P. 282. 

1 1 hare aomeWhere read a prafoand remark of 
Wesley, that, considering the sagacity whicli many 
animals display, we cannot fix upon reason as Umt 
distinction between them and man : the trure differ^ 
ence ia, that we are formed to know God, and they 
are not. 

t Et quidem si horolo^nm per diem et noctem 
integitm boras signanter mdicafis, yiderit qaispiam 
noD mente captus, id consilio arte(|ue summa £iC- 
tum judicaverit Ec^uis non plan^ demena, qui 
hanc mundi machlnam non per viginti qaataor bo- 
ras tantum, sed per tot secula circuitus suos obe- 
antem animadyerterit, non id omne sapientissinio 
utique potenUssirndqae alicui autoii tnboat T— D# 
Refig. OentiL, cap. xiiL 

4 Oaisendi, Opera, iii., 411. 
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not wholly to approve, faitt gives, ts the 
best, a definition of tnith little differing 
iW)in Hert)ert*s, the agreement of the cog- 
nisant intellect with the thing known: 
^ Intellect's cognoscentis cum re cognita 
coDgmentia." The obscuritj of the trea- 
tise De Veritate could ill suit an under- 
standing like that of Gassendi, always 
tending to acquire clear conceptions ; and 
though he writes with great ciyility, it is 
not without smartly opposing what he 
does not approTe. The aim of Lord Her- 
bert's work, he sa3r8, is that the intellect 
may pierce into the nature of things, 
knowing them as they are in themselves, 
without the foUacies of appearance and 
sense. But for himself he confesses that 
such knowledge he has always found 
above him, and that he is in darkness 
when he attempts to investigate the real 
nature of the least thin^ ; making many 
of the observations on this which we read 
also in Locke. And he well says that we 
have enough for our use in the accidents 
or appearances of things without knowing 
their substances, in reply to Herbert, who 
luid declared that we should be miserably 
deficient, if, while nature has given us 
senses to discern sounds and colours, and 
such fieetinff qualities of things, we had 
no sure road to internal, eternal, and ne- 
cessary truths. * The universality of those 
innate principles, especially moral and re- 
ligious, on which his correspondent had 
built so much, is doubted by Gassendi on 
the usual grounds, that many have denied 
or been ignorant of them. The letter is 
imperfect, some sheets of the autograph 
having been lost. 

88. Too much space may seem to have 
been bestowed on a writer who cannot be 
ranked high among metaphysicians. But 
Lord Heibert was not only a distinguish- 
ed name, but may claim the precedence 
among those philosophers in England. If 
his treatise De Veritate is not, as an en- 
tire work, very successful, or always found- 
ed upon principles which have stood the 
test of severe reflection, it is still a mon- 
ument of an orieinal, independent thinker, 
without rhapsodies of imagination, with- 
out pedantic technicalities, and, above all, 
beanng witness to a sincere love of the 
truth he sought to apprehend. The ambi- 
tious expectation that the real essences of 
things might be discovered, if it were 
trulv Ms, as Gassendi seems to suppose, 
could not be warranted by anything, at 

* Miaere nobiBCuin actum eaaet, n ad percipieii- 
doa colorea, aoooa et ijoalitatea c»t«raa cadacaa at- 
qoe moDentaiieaa sabeaaent media, nolla aatem ad 
varitatet iUaa uiterDaa,»temaai neceaaanaa-aiM er- 
rore aopefeaaet via. 



least, within the knowledge of that age. 
But, firom some expressions of Herbert, I 
should infer that he did not think our fac- 
ulties competent to solve the whole prob- 
lem of quiddity, as the logicians called it, 
or the real nature of an3rthing, at least, 
objectively without us.* He is, indeed, 
so obscure, that I will not vouch for his 
entire consistency. It has been an addi- 
tional motive to say as much as I have 
done concerning Lord Herbert, that I 
know not where any account of his trea- 
tise De Veritate wiU be found. Brucker 
is strangely silent about this writer, and 
Buhle has merely adverted to the letter of 
Gassendi. Descartes has spoken of Lord 
Herbert's book with much respect, though 
several of their leading principles were 
far from the same. It was translated into 
French in 1639, and this translation he 
found less difficult than the original.f 

29. Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to 
be counted wholly among the phi- caaMiidra 
losophers of this period, since defeim or 
many of his writings were pub- ^p»^«™^ 
lish^, and all may have been completed 
within it. They are contained in six large 
folio volumes, rather closely printed . The 
Exercitationes Paradoxics, pubUshed in 
1524, are the earliest. These contain an 
attack on the logic of Aristotle, the for- 
tress that so many bold spirits were eager 
to assail. But in more aavanced life Gas- 
sendi withdrew, in great measure, from 
this warfare ; and his Logic, in the Syn- 
tagma Philosophicum, the record of his 
latest opinions, is chiefiy modelled on the 
Aristotelian, with sufficient commendation 
of its author. In the study of ancient 
phUosophy, however, Gassendi was im- 
pressed with an admiration of Epicurus, 
His physical theory, founded on corpus- 
cles and a vacuum; his ethics, in their 
principles and precepts ; his rules of logic 
and guidance of the intellect, seemed to 



* Cam fiicaltates noatns ad analogiam propriam 
terminat* quidditatea rerum intimaa Don pene- 
trent : ideo quid res natoralia in seipsa sit, tali ex 
analogia ad noa ut nf conatitnta, pertecte sciri non 
potest, p. 166. Instead of nr, it might be better to 
read at In another place, be aaja it ia doubtful 
whether anytbinff exists in nature concerning which 
we have a complete knowledge. The eternal and 
neceasary troths which Herbert contends for our 
knowing, seem to have been bia communes notitis, 
sabjectively nnderatood, rather than such as relate 
to external objecta. 

i Deacartes, vol. viii, p. 138 and 168. J'y trouT^ 
plusieurs choeea fort bonnes, «crf non pMki saporis ; 
car il y a pea de peraonneaqui aoient capablea d*en- 
tendre la m^tapbysic^e. £t, pour le g^n^ral da 
livre, il tient uo chemm fort different de celui qoe 
j*ai saivL . . . Epfin, par concloaion, encore oue jr 
ne puisse m*accorder en toat aaz aentimena oe cat 
autear, ie ne laiaae paa de TeatliMr beancoap to- 
daaaoa oe eaprita onbaairea. 
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tiie cool uid independent mind of the 
Fiench ptiilosopher more worthy of re- 
pmrd than the opposite schemes prevail- 
ing in the schools, and not to be rejected 
on account of any discredit attached to 
the name. Combining with the Epicu- 
rean physics and ethics the religious ele- 
ment which had been unnecessarily dis- 
carded from the philosophy of the Gar- 
den, Gassendi displayed lK)th in a form no 
longer obnoxious. The Syntagma Philo- 
aojmiae Epicuri, published in 1649, is an 
elaborate Tindication of this system, which 
he had previously expounded in a com- 
mentary on the tenth book of Diogenes 
Liertius. He had already effaced the 
prejudices against Epicurus himself, whom 
ne seems to have regarded with the affec- 
tion of a disciple, in a biographical trea- 
tise on his life and moral character. 

30. Gassendi died in 1656 ; the Syntag- 
mt ehier ™A Philosophicum, his greatest 
works aAflr as well as last work, in which 
***^ it is natural to seek the whole 

scheme of his philosophy, was published 
by his friend Sorbiere in 1658. We may 
therefore properly defer the consideration 
of his metaphysical writings to the next 
period ; but the controversy in which he 
was involved with Debcartes will render 
it necessary to bring his name forward 
again before the close of this chapter. 



Saonoir II. 
On the PhikMophy of Lord Bacon. 

31. It may be judged, from what has 
TtwfanMxaa ^^^^ ^^d in the former volume, 
fcrdy yM- as well as in our last pages, that, 
^^"9^^ at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the higher philosophy, 
which is concerned with general truth, 
and the means of knowing it, had been 
little benefited by the labours of any mod- 
em inquirer. It was become, indeed, no 
strange thing, at least out of the air of a 
college, to ({uestion the authority of Aris- 
totle ; but his disciples pointed with scorn 
at the endeavours which had as yet been 
made to supplant it, and asked whether 
tiie wisdom so long reverenced was to be 
set aside for the fanatical reveries of Par- 
acelsus, the unintelligible chimeras of 
Bnmo, or the more plausible, but arbitra- 
ry h3rpotheses of Telesio. 

39. Francis Bacon was bom in 1561.* 

• Thote who place Lord Bacon's birth in 1560, as 
Mr. Montacn has done, mast be onderttood to fol- 
low the oUi style, which creates some confusion. 
He was bom the 22d of January, and died the 9th 
«f Apfily 1686, in the liztj-flizth jetr of hit age, at 



He came to years of manhood |^^ 
at the time when England was 
rapidly emerging firom i^rance and ob- 
solete methods of study, m an a^ of pow- 
erful minds, full himself of ambition, con- 
fidence, and energy. If we tlnnk on the 
public history of Bacon, even during the 
least public portion of it, philosophy must 
appear to have been but nis amusement ; 
it was by his hours of leisure, by time 
hardly missed from the laboriom study 
and practice of the law, and Arom the as- 
siduities of a courtier*s life, that he became 
the father of modem science. This union 
of an active with a reflecting life had been 
the boast of some ancients, of Cicero and 
Antonine ; but what comparison, in depth 
and originality, between their philosophy 
and that of Bacon t 

33. This wonderful man, in sweeping 
round the champaign of univer- ms plan or 
sal science with his powerful ge- i*u««op*j. 
nius, found as little to praise in the re- 
cent as in the ancient methods of investi- 
gating truth. He liked as little the em- 
piric^ presumption of drawing conclusions 
from a partial experience as the sophisti- 
cal do|rmatism which relied on unwarrant- 
ed axioms and verbal chicane. All, he 
thought, was to be constructed anew; the 
investigation of facts, their arrangement 
for the purposes of inauiry, the process 
of eliciting from them the required truth. 
And for this he saw that, above all, a 
thorough purgation of the mind itself 
would be necessary, by pointing out its 
familiar errors, their sources, and their 
remedies. 

34. It is not exactly known at what age 
Bacon first conceived the scheme Time or tia 
of a comprehensive philosophy, e«>«vti«o« 
but it was, by his own account, very early 
in life.* Such noble ideas are most con- 



we are told in his life by Rawley, the best anthoritj 
we hare. 

* In a letter to Father Fulgentio, which bean no 
date in print, but mast have been written about 
1624, he refers to a iavenile work about fortT years 
before, which he nad confidently entitled The 
Greatest Birth of Time. Bacon sa^: Eqnidem 
memini me quadraginta abhinc annis mvenile opns- 
culam circa has res confecisse, QQod magna pror- 
sus fiducia et mafnufico titulo, ** Temporis partnm 
maximum** inscnpsi. The apparent vainglory of 
this title is somewhat eztenaated by the aense he 

Sve to the phrase Birth of Time. He meant that 
B lapse of time sikI long experience were the nat* 
ural sources of a better philosophy, as he says in 
his dedication of the instauratio Magna : Ipse 
certe, nt ingenue £iteor, soleo astimare hoc opus 
magis pro partu temporis quam in||enii. Iliad enim 
in eo solummodo mirabile est.initia rei, et tantas de 
iis qas invaluenint suspiciones, alicui in mentem 
▼enire potaisse. Cstera non iliibenter sequantur. 
No treatise with this precise title appears. But 
we find prefixed to some of the short pieces a gen* 
end title, Tempona Paitos Maseolna, aive Instea- 
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geniil to tlifi BUtguine >iHrit of yoath, and 
'0 its ignorance of the extent of labour it 
' ' ' In Uie dedication of the No- 



that beliad been about some such 
near tbirtf yean, "ao as 1 miule no 
hute." "And the reaaon," he adds, 
** why I bftTS pabliBhed it now, specially 
bMng imperfect, is, to speak pUinly, be- 
eaqae 1 number my days, and woold have 
it sared. There is another reaaon of my 
M doing, which is to try whether I can 
get help in one intended pan of this work, 
namely, the compiling of a natural and 
flqierimental history, which must be the 
main foundation o( a true and active pbi- 
loaophy." He may be presumed at least 
to have made a very considerable prog> 
ress in lus ondeitaking before the close of 
the sixleenUi century. But it was first 
promulgated to the world by the publica- 
tion of his Treatise on the Ad t* an cement 
' of Learning in 1605. In this, indeed, the 
whole of the Baconian philosophy may be 
•■id to be implicitly contained, except, 



ntio Hi(nt Impsrii UdiTani in Hnnuimm. ThoM 
btutmet, ha«nT«T, tliaagli eulm than hia itbbi 
work*, cannot b« nfomT to M jaienila • pariod u 
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la of a dififiBt opnion. 8as hia Nols J. lo tBe 
Life of Bacon in nd. (vL itf hia adilion. Tbe 
I^tin tract Da iDterpreutiona Naiai* U r. H . aap- 
Maaa to ba ttia larme at tba Inataaratio, aa ihe 
Uotitato at Viu ue «f tbe NiTmm Organnm. 1 
do Dot diwant from Ihia ; but tlia former baan 
)BBit|aaf hBTiii|baan wriuan altat Bacon had been 
asmeraad in ictiTe lib. Tba most probable con- 
tactara qipeara to ba, that be fcry earl; perceiTed 
Ihs maaganiaaa and imperfection or the academical 
coqna of philoaophf, and of all othen which fell 
ii bia war, and (brmad tba achama of idbidrng 
sonathini Mtter from hia una reaouFcei : bnl Ibit 
ks did oo( coomiit atudk to paper, not bad planned 
Ua own method till after ha waa tnrud d thirtT, 
«4iidl tlia Iptler lo tbe Una intimatei. 

Ill ■ recant and Tarv bnlliant akstch of (ha Ba- 
ccoian pfailaaopfaT (EdiRb. Reriew, JniT, lS3T),tbe 
two In^tini principles that diatinfniah it thiough- 
—t -II ita nana ate jnatlj danmiuwted ttjUiy aod 
. To do --* '^'-' -' ' 
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of phTaJcaTcoDTenianea than the j 
«f tbe indiTidnal and tha apecies. 
Bun freqnentlr lo tbe former, it waa becanaa ao 
larfe a pbitiaa of bia writinta relataa to phjaical 
cbaeTTBluD and axpeijoient Bnl it waa far enoogb 
fiom hia dsaiin to act Dp phraica in anj aort of op- 
ppeition to Mbice. mncb leaa in a anpenor lifhL I 
giaaant alao tram aome of the obaarrationa in tbia 
*itick, liielf aa the^ are, whicb land to depreciate 
the ofifinalltit aid Importance of the Baconian 
paUMd*. The reader ma; tnin lo a note on Ihia 
ssbieet \tj Ootsld Stswut, at IIM aad of the prca- 
raia»ctts|L 



perliapa, the second book of (he Nonm 
Organum. la 1633 he published his more 
celebrated Latin translation of this work, 
if it is not nttber to be deemed a new one, 
entitled De Augmentis Scienttarum. I 
fiod, upon comparison, that more than two 
thirds of this treatise are a version, with 
slight interpolation or omission, from the 
Advancement of Learning, the remainder 
being new matter. 

35. The Instauratio Magna had been al- 
ready published in 1620, while inmnait* 
Lord Bacon waa still chaocellor. '•"fna. 
FiReen vears had elapsed since he gave to 
the world hia Advancement of Learning, 
the first fruits of such astonishing vigour 
of philosophical genius, that, inconceiva- 
ble as the completion of the scheme be 
had even then laid down in prospect for 
his new philosophy by any single effort 
must appear, we may be disappointed at 
the deficiencies which this latter woA ex- 
hibits, and which he was not destined to 
fill up. But he passed the interval in ac- 
tive life and in dangerous paths, desert- 
ing, as, in truth, he had all along been 
prone enough to do, the " shady spaces of 
philosophy," as Milton calls them, for the 
court of a sovereign, who, with some real 
learning, was totally incapable of sound- 
ing the depths of Lord Bacon's mind, or 
even of estimating his genius. 

36. The Instauratio Magna, dedicated 
to James, is divided, according n,«pin. 
to the magnificent groundplot PtniiH«a' 
of its author, into six parts. ScimiiMina. 
The first of these he entitles Partitiones 
Scientiarum, comprehending a general 
summaiy of that kind of knowledge which 
mankind already possess ; yet not merely 
treating this affirmatively, but taking spe- 
cial notice of whatever should seem de- 
ficient or imperfect ; sometimes even sup- 
plying, by illustration or precept, these 
vacant spaces of science. This first part 
he declares to be wanting in the Instau- 
ratio. It has been chiefly supplied by 
the treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum ; 
yet perhaps even that does not fully come 
up Xo the amplitude of his design. 

36. Tbe second part of Ihe Instauratio 
was to be, as he eipresses it, a,(„o4_rt. 
"the science of a better and NmuniOf-' 
more perfect use of reason in a"™"' 
Ihe inyestigatlon of things, and of the true 
aids of the understanding," the new logic 
Dr Inductive method in which what is em- 
inently styled the Bacooian philosophy 
consists. This, as far as he completed it, 
is known to all by the name of the No- 
vum Organum. But he seems to have de- 
signed a fuller treatise in place of this ; 
the aptwrisqia into which be has digest^A 
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ft being rather the heads or theses of 
chapters, at least in many places, that 
woidd have been farther expanded.* And 
it is still more important to obsenre, that 
he did not achicTe the whole of this sum- 
mary that he had promised; but out of 
nine diTisions of his method we only pos- 
sess the first, which he denominates prae- 
rogitirae instantiarum. Eight others, of 
exceeding importance in logic, he has not 
touched at all, except to describe them by 
name and to promise more. **We will 
tpettk^^ he says, " in the first place, of pre- 
rogatiTe instances; secondly, of the aids 
of induction ; thirdly, of the rectification 
of induction ; fourthly, of varjring the in- 
restigation according to the nature of the 
snbject ; fifthly, of prerogative natures (or 
objects) as to investigation, or the choice 
of what shall be first inquired into; sixth- 
ly, of the boundaries of inquiry, or the 
a3moptical view of all natures in the 
world; seventhly, on the application of 
inquiry to practice, and what relates to 
man ; eighthly, on the preparations (paras- 
cevis) for inquiry; lastly, on the ascend- 
ing and descending scale of axioms.^'f All 
these, after Uie firet, are wanting, with the 
exception of some slightly handled in sep- 
arate parts of Bacon^s writings ; and the 
deficiency, which is so important, seems 
to have been sometimes overlooked by 
those who have written about the Novum 
Organum. 

38. The third part of the Instauratio 
liM Pkrt : Magna was to comprise an en- 
MmaiHto^ tire natural history, diligently 
*'^- and scrupulously collected from 

experience of eve^ kind ; including un- 
der that name of natural history every- 
thing wherein the art of man has been 
employed on natural substances either for 
practice or experiment; no method of 
reasoning being sufficient to guide us to 
truth as to natural things, if they are not 
themselves cieariy and exactly apprehend- 
ed. It is unnecessary to observe that very 
little of this immense chart of nature could 
be traced l^ the hand of Bacon, or in his 
time. His Centuries of Natural History, 
containing about one thousand observed 

* It IB entitled by himMlf, Ptitii eecaada Sam« 
■A, difeeu in epborisfDoe. 

t Dicemiis itaqiie primo loco de prsrontiTii in- 
eteotienim ; eecoiido, de ■dminicuUs indactianis ; 
tertio, de lectifiaUiooe inductioois ; qoarto, de tb- 
itatiooe iiM|uiailioiiie pronataiasubjecti ; ^ointo, de 
pnnogetivM nataraniro quiteoas aid inqaintionem, 
■ve de eo quod inqniranduin est prius est poeteh- 
MB ; texio, de tenninieioquiBitioniB, eive de tynoDti 
emniiini netararam in oniverao ; eeptimo, de oe- 
dnctiooe ad prazin, me de eo qood ett in ordine ad 
k w aia e m ; octaTO, de paraaeetia ad inqnisitionem; 
Boatraoio antem^de icala aaceDiona ot dea cena oria 



facts and experiments, are a very slender 
contribution towards such a descriptior 
of universal nature as he contemplated : 
these form no part of the Instauratio 
Magna, and had been compiled before. 
But he enumerates one hunored and thir- 
ty particular histories which ought to be 
drawn up for his great work. A few of 
these he has given in a sort of skeleton, 
as samples rather of the method of col- 
lecting facts than of the facts themselves ; 
namely, the History of Winds, of life 
and Death, of Density and Rarity, of Sound 
and Hearing. 

39. The fourth part, called Scala Intel- 
lectds, is also wanting, wi A the Fourth pare; 
exception of a very few intro- scaia butd- 
ductory pages. " By these ta- ***^ 
bles,*' says Bacon, ''we mean not such 
examples as we subjoin to the several 
rules of our method, but types and mod- 
els, which place before our eyes the entire 
process of the mind in the discovery of 
truth, selecting various and remariiable in^ 
stances.''* These he compares to the di- 
agrams of geometry, by attending to which 
the steps of the demonstration become 
perspicuous. Though the great brevity 
of his laiu[uage in wis place renders it 
rather difficult to see clearly what he un- 
derstood by these models, some light ap- 
pears to be thrown on this passage by one 
in the treatise De Augmentis, where he 
enumerates amon^ the desiderata of lo^c 
what he calls traditio lampadis, or a dehv- 
ery of any science or particular truth ac- 
cording to the order wherein it was dis- 
covered.t *' The methods of geometers," 

* Neque de iis ezemplis loquimnr, qus lingoljs 

Ervceptis ac regalia iUustrandi gratia adjicinntnr 
oc enim in aecnnda operis parte abande prcatiti- 
mns, sed plane typoe intelligimus ac plasmata, qui 
nniversain mentis processum atque inveniendi ooa* 
tinuatam fabricam et ordinem m certia anbieetia, 
iiaqae ▼ariia et insignibas tanqaam sub ocnloa po- 
nant Etenim nobis venit in mentem in matbeonat- 
icis, astante macbina, aeqni demonstratiooem fiici- 
lem et pNBrapiciiam ; contra abaqae hac commodi- 
tate omnia videri involute et quam rv^era aunt anb* 
tiliora. 

t Lib. ri., cap. S. Scientia «os aliia tampam 
tela pertezendo traditor, eadeto methodo, ai 6eri 
posait, animo alterius eat ins^aenda qoa primitna 
mventa est. Atqae boc iNom fieri aane poteat in 
acienti* per indactioneo* acqoisita : sed m antici- 
pate ista et prsmatora scientia, qaa ntimnr, non fa- 
cile dicat quia quo iittaere adaeam quam nactus eat 
scientiam perreiMrit. Altamen sane secundum ma- 
jus et minus possit qais scientiam propriam reri- 
sere, et vestigia sua cognitionis simul et consensus 
remedri ; dtque boc hcto scientiam sic transplan- 

tare in animum alienum, sicut crent in suo. 

Cujus quidem generis traditionis, methodus mathe* 
maiicorum in eo subjecto similitudinem auandam 
babet. I do not well understand the woroa in ea 
subiecto ; be maj poasiblj hate lefoned to aaaljt* 
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he there says, ** have some leeemblance to 
this art ;** which is not, however, the case 
as to the synthetical geometry with which 
we are gener^y conversant. It is the 
Idstory of analytical investigation, and 
many beautiful illustrations of it have 
been given since the dajrs of Bacon in all 
subjects to which that method of inquiry 
has been applied, 

40. In a fifth part of the Instauratio 
yjgu^^. Magna Bacon had designed to 
jUMidpiH ' give a specimen of the new phi- 
gw^,y - k>sophy which he hoped to raise 
^"*^* after a due use of his natural his- 
tory and inductive method, by way of an- 
ticipation or sample of the whole. He 
calls it Prodromi, sive Anticipationes Phi- 
losophisB Secundff. And some fragments 
of tnis part are published by the names 
Cogitata et Visa, Cogitationes de Natura 
Rerum, Filum Labjrrinthi, and a few more, 
being as much, in all probabiUty, as he 
had reduced to writing. In his own met- 
aphor, it was to be like the payment of in- 
terest till the principal could be raised ; 
tanquam fcenus reddieitur, donee sors ha- 
beri possit. For he despaired of ever 
ttsth fnt: completing the work by a sixth 
PiiUoMphta and last portion, which was to 
••^""^ display a perfect system of phi- 
losophy, deduced and confirmed by a le^t- 
imate, sober, and exact inquiry according 
to the method which he had invented and 
laid down. ** To perfect this last part is 
above our powers and bevond our nopes. 
We may, as we trust, make no despicable 
beginnings; the destinies of the human 
race must complete it; in such a manner, 
perhaps, as men, looking only at the pres- 
ent, would not readily conceive. For upon 
this will depend not only a speculative 
good, but all the fortunes of mankind, and 
all their power." And with an eloauent 
prayer tbat his exertions may be renaered 
effectual to the attainment of truth and 
happiness, this introductory chapter of the 
Instauratio, which announces the distribu- 
tion of its portions, concludes. Such was 
the temple, of which Bacon saw in vision 
before him the«tately firont and decorated 
pedimenu, in all their breadth of Ught and 
harmony of propoition, while long vistas 
of receding columns iiad glimpses of inter- 
nal splendour revealed a glory that it was 
not permitted him to comprehend. In the 
treatise De Augmentis Scieniiarum, and in 
the Novum Organum, we have less, no 
doubt, than Lord Bacon, under different 
conditions of life, might have achieved ; 
he might have been more emphatically the 
high-priest of nature, if he had not been 
the cnancellor of James I. ; but no one 
man could have filled up the vast ontline 



which he alone, in that stage of the wodd, 
could have so boldly sketdied. 

41. The best order of studjring the Ba- 
conian philosophy would be to ooww «r 
read attentively the Advance- "^^ 
ment of Learning ; next, to take *•**■•"*• 
the treatise De Augmentis, comparing it 
all along with the former, and afterward 
to proceed to the Novum Organum. A 
less degree of regard has usually been 
paid to the Centuries of Natural History, 
which are the least important of his wri- 
tings, or even to the other philosophioil 
fragments, some of which contain very 
excellent passages; yet such, in ffreat 
measure, as will be found substantiafly in 
other parts of his works. The most re- 
markable are the Cogitata et Visa. It 
must be said, that one who thoroughly 
venerates Lord Bacon will not disdain his 
repetitions, which sometimes, by varia> 
tions of phrase, throw Ught upon each 
other. It is generally supposea that the 
Latin works were translated by several 
assistants, among whom Herbert and 
Hobbes have been named, under the au- 
thor's superintendence.* The Latin style 
of these writings is singularly concise, en- 
ergetic, and impressive, but fk>eouently 
crabbid, uncouth, and obscure ; so tnat we 
read with more admiration of Uie sense 
than delight in the manner of deUvering it. 
But Rawley, in his Life of Bacon, informs 
us that he had seen about twelve auto- 
graphs of the Novum Organum, wrought 
up and improved year by year, till it 
reached the shape in which it was publish- 
ed ; and he does not intimate that these 
were in English, unless the praise he im- 
mediately aiterward bestows on his Eng- 
lish style may be thought to warrant that 
supposition.f I do not know that we 
have evidence as to any of the Latin works 
being translations from English, except 
the treatise De Augmentis. 



* The translation was made, tm Archbishop Ten- 
ison informs us, " by Mr. Herbert and some oUiers, 
who were esteemed masters in the Roman elo- 
qaence.** 

t Ipse reperi in archxris dominationis ens, auto- 
Ijapha plus minus duodecim Organi Novi de anno 
m annum elaborati, et ad incudem rerocati, et sin- 
golis annis, ulteriore lima subinde politi et casdigati, 
donee in illud tandem corpus adoleverat, quo in hi* 
cem editum fuit ; sicut multa ez animalibas fotat 
lambere consuescunt usque quo ad membronmi ir< 
mitudinem eos perducant. In libris suis ooinpi>> 
nendis verborum Tigorem et peispicuitatem pim- 
puA sectabatur, non elegantiam aut concinnitatMi 
sermonis, et inter scribendum aut dictandum sape 
interrogavit, num sensus ejus dare admodam st 
perspicu^ redditus esset ? Quippe qui aciret aqmni 
esse ut veiba famularentur rebus, noo raa veifaiiL 
Et si in stylum forsitan politiorem incidiaaet, siqai> 
dem apud nostratee eloquii Anglicani aiti£a hui* 
tus eat, id evenit, quia evitaro afdnnia ei 



49. Tin loading prtneiplea of tho Baco- 
niui pliilOMqihy are contained in the Ad- 
nncemeat of Leaining. These are am- 
jdified, ooirectei). illnstnted, and devel- 
oped in the Uoatiae De AuRmentis Sci- 
entisnim, Ihiai the fifth book of which, 
with >DDW help Ihun other parte, is taken 
the iiat bO(A of the Novum Oiganum, 
aadeveo a part of the second. 1 use this 
phnoe, becauae, though eariier in publi- 
dtioa, I conceive that the Novum Orga- 
nani wa> later in composition. Ail that 
very important part of this fifth book which 
relates to Experientia Litterata, or Venatio 
Panis, as he calls it, and contains excel- 
lent rul«8 for conducting experiments in 
satuial philosophy, is new, and does not 
qipear in the Advancement of Leuning, 
e»;ept by wajr of promise of what should 
be done in it. Nor is this, at least so 
fuDy and clearly, to be found in the Novum 
Organum. The second book of this Utter 
treatise he professes not to anticipate. 
De Novo Organo silemus, he says, neque 
de eo quicqnam preUbaraus. This can 
only tpfij to the aecond book, which he I 
consideTed as the real exposition of his 
m e thod, afler clearing away the fallacies 
which form the chief aubject of the 8tat. 
Yet what ia said of Topica particularis, 
in this fifth book De Augmentis (illuBtrated 
1^ " srticlea of inquiry concerniog gravity 
and levity"), goes entirely on the princi- 
^ea of the second book of the Novum 
Organum. 

43. Let us now aee what Bacon's method 
ttmmt^n- 1^^7 ^'U' He has given it the 
Tiiinh ii M- name of induction, hut carefully 
*""" distinguishes it from what bore 
that name in tbe old logic, that is, an in- 
ference Ihun a perfect enumeration of 
particulaia to a general law of the whole. 
For such an enumeration, though of course 
conclusive, is rarely practicable in nature, 
where the particulars exceed our powers 
of numbering.* Nor, again, ' " " 



method la be coofomided with the less 
complete form of the inductive proceia, 
namely, inferences &om partial experience 
in aimUar circumstances; though una may 
be a very sufficient ground for practical, 
which is, probatde knowledge. His own 



ilMa. " lite word," nji ■ rmj modgro writer, 
'ispMb^t nnhappV, u tnleHl il ii taken in ibt- 
eisl nine mntn; bat to tboliih ii i* impoMUe. 
It il tM LatiD tnnilMian of iw»;ptf^ whtcb wati 
a nwd bj Ariitotle ti ■ coeaMniiut to nXXMnrc- 

H , :j_ ^ : ,--. g, di^ife^ ,nd 

(O.) eDniiiDad bor ipeciea (A. B. C. D.\ ifUafiin 
wooldaifiw, tliat whai N tnwota. iitnieof ur 
oneoftbehMjri bntperiactindiiclioD would naaon, 
tbal whit we can prona Itua ^ A. B. C. D. aapar- 
'Ueij, w« mavpiopeTlir Mats aa troe of O., the 
whole lanDSi Tus la endemlr a foniial *l!]p]IIlaa^ 
u demonatratiie aa arllofiaBt. But Ibe imperfact 
or rbetorical tnduetMa will perhau eanmetaia 
ihtea mAj at the wade^ and ih«n drew ibe mo- 
cliuiOD caneerniiig G., which Tirtuallr incladea tha 
foarth ; ot, what w the nine thiog. will aifne, Ifaat 
what ia tma ^tb« tbiaa ia to ba hdiaTcd tnw liha- 
wlae al the fourth."— Newman'e Lccluraa on Lofio, 
p. 73 (I83T). The ■ame dialinclioti balween pn- 
lecl and impeifecl indnclitni ii made in the Eoct- 
dopUia Fnnfoiae, att. Indnctiaii, and a)ipaieDtlr 
an the inthoritr of lita uicienta. 
ll mar be obaerTed, thai tbia imperfut mductiao 
■7 be pat in ■ re|utai Itfwal Eonn, aod ia onlf 
ciDue ID B^llogistic Teaaoomv when Iha coadnmea 
anerta a higher probabihtr than the pramiaea. If, 
for eiunpie, we naam thtu: Some aerpenla aie 
-Thia ankaawn ar~"' "" 



* Indoctio qu piocedit par rnDmaralionen nm- 
pbccB, raa punilia eit, et pncario concluditi et 
periealo expaiitar ah imUmtia contradicloiu, et 
Blanunqoe aacandoB panciaia quam par eat, ' 
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Tbe ooljmeuH that 1 peiceinof makioi itao. ia 
'- pal il inaoawauchphfaMaathe folJawuK. AQ 
known aaipenla ara aflected bj a cntsia proba- 
ilr of being venomoua : Thia animal, fte. It ia 
L naetmij, of courae, that tbe probability ibooM 
capable of bemg ealimated, [noridad we nwn- 
I :— '■ lobg oo olhei in tha concluaioq 
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n practice aa the cmclading gan- 
a partial indoclioti, oi aaaumins (moat 
taciilr) bf what Archbiabop Whataler 
id of logical fiction," that a few iudifida- 
ala are " adequate aamplea at rapieaentations of Ibe 
data iher belong to." Theie aophiama cannot, in 
Iha preient ilats o[ thing*, be pracliaed largeljr in 
phjNcal acianca or natnral biitoij ; but in reaaon- 
iDg on matter of fact thej ate of inceaaani occur- 
rence. The " logical fiction" taaj indeed freqaent- 
employed. eren on aubjecU anconnectad 
be pbjtical lawa of nature ; bnl to know 
Jiia OUT be, and to what eitant, ia iutt that 
far DVMe than anj Mbar tkiU, d 
a called a good leaionet from a 
Thia note will not. bj an attentiTe r 
thoogfai ioappoaile to ihe wit, or to aame 
that will folkiw in the ptnit chaplat. 
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method rests on tiie same general princi- 
ple, namelj, the uniformity of the laws of 
nature, so that in certain conditions of 
phaenomena the same effects or the same 
causes may be assumed ; but it endeavours 
to establish these laws on a more exact 
and finer process of reasoning than partial 
experience can effect. For the recurrence 
of antecedents and consequents does not 
proTC a necessary connexion between 
them, unless we can exclude the presence 
of all other conditions which may deter- 
mine the event. Long and continued ex- 
perience of such a recurrence, indeed, 
raises a high probability of a necessary 
connexion ; but the aim of Bacon was to 
supersede experience in this sense, and to 
find a shorter road to the result ; and for 
this his methods of exclusion are devised. 
As complete and accurate a collection of 
facts connected with the subject of in- 
quiry as possible, is to be made out by 
means of that copious natural history 
which he contemplated, or from any other 
good sources. These are to be selected, 
compared, and scrutinized, according to 
the rules of natural interpretation deUv- 
ered in the second book of the Novum 
Organum, or such others as he designed 
to add to them ; and if experiments are 
admissible, these are to be conducted ac- 
cording to the same rules. Experience 
and observation are the guides through the 
Baconian philosophy, which is the nand- 
maid and interpreter of nature. When 
Lord Bacon seems to decry experience, 
which in certain passages he might be 
thought to do, it is the j^urticular and em- 
pirical observation of individuals, from 
which many rash generalizations had been 
drawn, as opposed to that founded on an 
accurate natural history. Such hasty in- 
ferences he reckoned still more pernicious 
to true knowledge than the sophistical 
methods of the current philosophy ; and 
in a remarkable passage, after censuring 
this precipitancy of empirical conclusions 
in the chymists, and in Gilbert's Treatise 
on the Magnet, utters a prediction that, if 
ever mankind, excited hy his counsels, 
should seriously betake themselves to 
seek the guidance of experience instead 
of relying on the dogmatic schools of the 
sophists, the proneness of the human 
mind to snatch at general axioms would 
expose them to much risk of error from 
the theories of this superficial class of 
philosophers.* 

44. The indignation, however, of Lord 
Bacon is more frequently directed against 

* Not. OrgaiLt lib. I, 64. It may be doubted 
whecher Bsooii did fiili jQitioe to Giltat. 



the predominant philosophy of me 
his age, that of Aristotle and 
the schoolmen. Though he does justice 
to the great abilities of the former, and 
acknowledges the exact attention to facts 
displayed in his History of Animals, he 
deems him one of the most eminent ad- 
versaries to the only method that can 
guide us to the real laws of nature. The 
old Greek philosophers, Empedocles, Leo- 
cippus, Anaxagoras, and others of their 
age who had been in the right track of in- 
vestigation, stood much higher in his ^ 
teem than their successors, Plato, Zeno, 
Aristotle, by whose lustre they had been 
so much superseded, that both their woiks 
have perished, and their tenets are with 
difficulty collected. These more distin- 
guished leaders of the Grecian schools 
were, in his eyes, little else than disputa- 
tious professors (it must be remembered 
that Bacon had, in general, only physical 
science in his view), who seemed to have 
it in common with children, **ut ad garri- 
endum prompti sint, generare non pos- 
sint ;'' so wonly and buren was their mis- 
called wisdom. 

45. Those who object to the importance 
of Lord Bacon^s precepts in phi- HiaiMik- 
losophy that mankind have prac- od mock 
tised many of them immemori- »»««*>^ 
ally, are rather confirming their utility 
than taking off much from their originah- 
ty in any fair sense of that term. Every 
logical method is built on the common 
faculties of human nature, which have 
been exercised since the creation in dis- 
cerning, better or worse, truth from false- 
hood, and inferring the unknown from the 
known. That men might have done this 
more correctly, is manSest from the quan- 
tity of error into which, from want of rea- 
soning well on what came before them, 
they have habitually fallen. In experi- 
mental philosophy, to which the more 
special rules of Lord Bacon are generally 
referred, there was a notorious want of 
that very process of reasonin^^ which he 
has supphed. It is probable, mdeed, that 
the great physical philosophers of the sev- 
enteenth century would have been led to 
employ some of his rules had he never 
promulgated them ; but I believe they had 
been little regarded in the earlier period 
of science.* It is also a very de&ctive 
view of the Baconian method to look only 
at the experimental rules given in the No- 
vum Organum. The preparatory steps of 

* It has been Temarked, that the femoas ezperi- 
meDt of Pascal on the barometer, by carrying it to a 
considerable eleration, was ** a cmdal uutmmet ; one 
of the first, if not the very first, on record in ptf» 
ica,"— Hencbfll, p. 288l 
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eompletely exfaanstiiig the natural history 
of the subject of uu^piiry by a patient and 
•agaciouB consideration of it in every lifi^ht, 
aie at least of equal importance, and equal- 
ly prominent in the inductive philosophy. 

46. The first object of Lord Bacon's 
^ philosophical writings is to prove 
■io^Mtt. ^gij.Q^,|^ necessity, by giving an 
unfavourable impression as to the actual 
state of most sciences, in consequence of 
the prejudices of the human mind, and of 
the mistaken methods pursued in their 
eoltivation. The second was to point out 
a fietter prospect for the future. One of 
these occupies the treatise De Augmentis, 
and the first book of the Novum Organum. 
The other, besides many anticipations in 
these, is partially detailed in the second 
book, ana would have been more thor- 
oughly developed in those remaining por- 
tions which Uie author did not complete. 
We shall now give a very short sketch of 
these two famous works, which comprise 
the greater part of the Baconian philoso- 
phy. 

47. The Advancement of Learning is 
,^ii^ divided into two books only; 

Dm the treatise De Augmentis into 
nine. The first of these, in the 
latter, is introductory, and designed to re- 
move prejudices against the search for 
truth 13^ indicating the causes which had 
hitherto obstruct^ it. Li the second 
^^^ book, he lays down his celebrated 
^**^* partition of human learning into 
history, poetry, and philosophy, according 
to the faculties of the mind respectively 
concerned in them, the memory, imagina- 
tion, and reason. History is natural or 
civil, under the latter of which ecclesias- 
tical and literary histories are comprised. 
These, again, fall into regular subdivisions ; 
all of winch he treats in a summary man- 
ner, and points out the deficiencies which 
ou£^t to be supplied in many departments 
^^ of history. Poetry succeeds in the 
^*^* last chapter of the same book ; but 
by confining that name to fictitious narra- 
tive, except as to the ornaments of style, 
which he refers to a diflferent part of his 
subject, he much limited his views of that 
literature ; even if it were true, as it cer- 
tainly is not, that the imagination alone, 
in any ordinary use of the word, is the 
medium of poetical emotion. The word 
emotion, indeed, is sufficient to show that 
Bacon shoidd either have excluded poe- 
try idtogether from his enumeration of 
sciences and learning, or taken into con- 
sideration other faculties of the soul than 
Ihose which are merely intellectual. 

48. Stewart has praised with justice a 
short but beautiful paragraph concerning 



poetry (under which title may be 
comprehended all the various on poetry, 
creations of the faculty of imagination), 
wherein Bacon '*has exhausted every- 
thing that philosophy and good sense have 
yet had to offer on the subject of what has 
since been called the beau idialJ" The 
same eminent writer and ardent admirer 
of Bacon observes that D'Alembert im- 
proved on the Baconian arrangement by 
classing the fine arts with poetry. Injus- 
tice had been done to painting and music, 
especially the former, when, in the foarUi 
book De Augmentis, they were counted 
as mere "artes voluptanae," subordinate 
to a sort of Epicurean gratification of the 
senses, and only somewhat more liberal 
than cookery or cosmetics. 

49. In the third book, science having 
been divided into theological and j^^tani 
philosophical, and the former, or Theology 
what regards revealed rehgion, jSy2ei! 
being postponed for the present, *^'™* 
he lays it down that all philosophy relates 
to God, to nature, or to man. Under nat- 
ural theology, as a sort of appendix, he 
reckons the doctrine of angels and super- 
human spirits; a more favourite theme, 
especially as treated independently of rev- 
elation, in the ages that preceded Lord 
Bacon, than it has been since. Natural 
philosophy is speculative or practical ; Uie 
former divided into physics, in a particu- 
lar sense, and metaphysics ; " one of which 
inquireth and handleth the material and 
efiicient causes; the other handleth the 
formal and final causes." Hence physics 
dealing with particular instances, and re- 
garding only the effects produced, is pre- 
carious in its conclusions, and does not 
reach the stable principles of causation. 

Limas ut hie durescit, et hsec nt cera liqaeacit 
Uno eodemqoe igni. 

Metaph3rsics, to which word he gave a 
sense as remote from that which it bore 
in the Aristotelian schools as from that in 
which it is commonly employed at pres- 
ent, had for its proper object the investi- 
gation of forms. It was " a generally re- 
ceived and inveterate opinion, that the in- 
quisition of man is not competent to find 
out essential forms or true differences.'' 
Formae inventio, he says in another place, 
habetur pro desperata. The word farm 
itself, being borrowed from the old philos- 
ophy, is not immediately intelligible to 
every reader. " In the Baconian sense,'' 
says Playfair, ''form diffiers only Fbnaor 
from cause in being permanent, t>o(yee 
whereas we apply cause to that which ex- 
ists in order of time." Form (natura no- 
/lifoiw, as it was barbarously called) is the 
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general law or condition of exiatence in 
an}r sabatance or quality {nattura nahtruim), 
'Which ia whererer ita form ia.* The con- 
ditiona of a mathematical flgiure, preacri- 
bed in ita definition, mi^^ht in thia aenae be 
called ita form, if it did not aeem to be 
Lord Bacon*a intention to confine the 
word to the lawa of particular aenaible ex- 
iatencea. In modern philoaophy, it might 
be defined to be that particular combimu 
tion of forcea which impreaaea a certain 
modification upon matter aubjected to 
their infiuence. 

50. To a knowledge of auch forma, or 
nifiit tome- lawa of eaaence and exiatence, 
<i«» kj»>A- at leaat in a certain dejme, it 
fiirad una. jjiigiit be poaaible, in Sacon*a 
aanguine estimation of hia own logic, for 
man to attain. Not that we could nope to 
underatand the forma of complex beings, 
which are almoat infinite in variety, £]t 
the aimple and primary naturea, which are 
combined in them. ** To inquire the form 
of a lion, of an oak, of gold, nay, of water, 
of air, ia a vain pursuit ; but to inquire the 
forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of 
vegetation, of colours, of gravity and lev- 
ity, of denaity and tenuity, of heat, of cold, 
and all other naturea and qiudities, which, 
like an alphabet, are not many, and of 
which the eaaencea, upheld by matter, of 
all creaturea do conaiat ; to inquire, I say, 
the true forms of these, is that part of met- 
aphyaic which we now define of.'^f Thus, 
in the words he soon afterward uses, ** of 
natural philosophy, the basis is natural 
history ; the stage next the basia is phys- 
ic; the stage next the vertical point is 
metaphysic. As for the vertical point, 
* Opus quod operatur Deus a principio us- 
que ad nnem,^the summary law of nature, 
we know not whether man^s inquiry can 
attain unto it.'^ 

51. The second object of metaphysics. 
Final eaiMM according to Lord Bacon^a no- 
100 moea tion of the word, was the inves- 
■"•^"^ ligation of final causea. It is 

* Licet enim in natun nihil ren ezistat pneter 
corpora indiridua, edentia actus pnroa indiTiduqt 
•X leg;e, in doctrinia tannen ilia ipta lex, ejoaqne in- 
qaititio, et inTentio atqoe explicatio pro randamen- 
to est tarn ad sciendom qaam operandaoL Earn 
autem legem ejnsqne para^phoa, Formarum nom- 
ine intelugimos ; preseitmi com hoc Tocabalum 
faiTalaerit et £iioiiliaiiter oecarrat— Nor. Org.,ii.,2. 

t In the Nomm Organnm be seems to bare 
fone a little bejond thia, and to have hoped that 
the form itself of concrete thtn^ misfat be known. 
Data antem natam formam, are dilferentiam to- 
tanij siTe naturam natnrantem, aire fontem emana- 
tionis (ista enim vocabnla habemus, qam ad indica- 
tioiiem lei pnudme accedant), invenire opus et in- 
tentio est Humana Scientis.— Lib. ii, 1. 

t Advancement of Learning, book iL This sen- 

Boe ha has waioeiy altend 10 the Latia. 



well known that he haa spoken of thia with 
unguarded disparagement.* " Like a viiu 
gin conaecrated to God, it beara nothing ;" 
one of thoae witty conceita that spuUe 
over hia writinga, but will not bear a ae- 
vere examination. It has been well re- 
mariied, that almoat at the moment he pnb- 
liahed this, one of the moat important dia- 
coveriea of hia aae, the circulation of the 
blood, had rewarded the acuteneas of Har* 
vey in reasoning on the final cause of the 
valvea in the veins. 

53. Nature, or ^ysical philoaophyt ae« 
cording to Lord Bacon^s parti- n^ ,^ ^ 
tion, £d not comprehend the diidcd kj 
human species. Whether thia tt"*"**^ 
be not more consonant to pop- 
ular language, adopted by preceding aya- 
tema of philosophy, than to a strict and 
perspicuous arrangement, may by aome be 
doubted ; though a very respectable au- 
thority, that of Dugald Stewart, is opposed 
to including man in the province or phya- 
ica. For it is surely strange to separate 
the physiology of the human body, as quite 
a science of another class, from that of in- 
ferior animals ; and if we place this part 
of our being under the department of phya- 
ical philosohpy, we shall soon be emtraur- 
rassc^ by what Bacon haa called the 
'^doctrina de fcedere,** the acience of the 
connexion between the aoul of man and 
hia bodily frame ; a vast and interesting 
field, even yet very imperfectly explored. 

53. It has pleased, however, the author 
to follow his own arrangement, uam la boij 
The fourth book relates to the wd mtaid. 
constitution, bodily and mental, of man- 
kind. In this book he has introduced sev- 
eral subdivisions, which, consider^ mere- 
ly as such, do not always appear the moat 
philosophical; but the pregnancy and 
acuteneas of his observations under each 
head silences all criticism of this kind. 
This book has nearly double the extent of 
the corresponding pages in the Advance- 
ment of Learning. The doctrine as to the 
substance of the thinking principle having 
been very slightly touched, or, rather, 
passed over, with two curious disquisitions 
on divination and faacination, he advancea, 
in four ensuing books, to the intellectual 
and moral faculties, and those sciences 
which immediately depend upon them. 

* Causa finalie tantum abest ut proait, nt etiam 
scientias corrumpat, nisi in hominia actionibna.— 
Not. Org., ii., 2. It must be remembered that Ba- 
con had good reason to deprecate the admixture of 
theological dogmas with philoeophj, which had 
been, uid has often since been, the absolute pervei^ 
sioo of all leiitimate reasoning in science.— -See 
what Stewart has said uponLora Bacon's ohjectioD 
to reasoning from final causes in phytiea. Fliiloeo* 
phyof the ActifaaiidMonlPowen»bk. iiue.a.«>4. 
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JjOfpc and Ethics are the grand di- 
^' Tisions, correlative to the reason and 
I will of man. Logic, according to Lord 
con, comprises the sciences of invent- 
f, Jiidf[ing, retaining, and delivering the 
Bceptions of the mind. We invent, that 
discover new arts or new arguments ; 
I judge by induction or by syllogism ; 
I memory is capable of being aided by 
ilfeial methods. All these processes of 
I mind are the subjects of several sci- 
Des, which it was the peculiar aim of 
con, by his own logic, to place on solid 
mdiUions. 

M. It is hcgre to be remarked, that the 
■igtvea sciences of logic and ethics, ac- 
fBMoii. cording to the partitions of Lord 
eon, are far more extensive than we are 
aistomed to consider them. Whatever 
deemed the human intellect came under 
) first ; whatever related to the will and 
iBCtions of the mind fell under the head 
ethics. Logicade intellectu et ratione, 
dca de voluntate appetitu et affectibus 
aerit; altera decreta, altera actiones 
i^gnit. But it has been usual to con- 
e &gic to the methods of guiding the 
dentandingin the search for truth ; and 
me, though, as it seems to me, in a man- 
r not warranted by the best usage of 
ikiHM>pher8,* have endeavoured to ex- 
rie everything but the syllogistic mode 
reasoning (mm the logical province, 
hether, again, the nature and operations 
tbe human mind in general ought to be 
skoned a part of physics, has already 
m mentioned as a disputable question. 
K. The science of delivering our own 
■— Hill thoughts to others, branchinff 
'"'^ into grammar and rhetoric, and 
iluding poetry, so far as its proper ve- 
ies, metre and diction, are concerned, 
copies the sixth book. In all this he 
ds more desiderata than, from the great 
ention paid to these subjects by the an- 
tnts, could have been expected. Thus 
I ingenious collection of antitheta, or 
mmonplaces in rhetoric, though men- 
oed by Cicero as to the judicial species 
eloquence, is first extended by Bacon 
nself to deliberative or political ora- 
Qt. I do not, however, think it prob- 
le that this branch of topics could have 
Btt neglected by antiquity, though the 
itings relating to it may not have de- 
md^ to us ; nor can we by any means 
f there is nothing of the kind in Aris- 
tie's Rhetoric. Whether the utility of 
Bse commonplaces, when collected in 
oks, be very great, is another question. 



* fa altera philotophic parte, quaB est ouarmdi ac 
i, qua Vtm* dicikiir.--Cie., de Fka., 1, 14. 



And a similar doubt might be suggested 
with respect to the elenchs, or recita- 
tions, of rhetorical sophisms, ^'eolores 
boni et mali,** which he reports as equally 
deficient, though a commencement had 
been made by Aristotle. 

66. In the seventh book we come to 
ethical science. This he deems to ^^^^ 
have been insufficiently treated. 
He would have the different tempers and 
characters of mankind first considered; 
then their passions and affections (neither 
of which, as he justly observes, find a 
place in the Ethics of Aristotle, though 
they are sometimes treated, not so appo« 
sitely, in his Rhetoric) ; lastly, the methods 
of altering and affecting the will and ap- 
petite, such as custom, education, imita* 
tion, or society. *' The main and primi'* 
tive division of moral knowMge seemeth 
to be into the exemplar or platform of 
good, and the regiment or culture of the 
mind ; the one describing the nature of 
good, the other presenting rules how to 
subdue, apply, and accommodate the will 
of man thereunto.** This latter he also 
calls '* the Georgics of the mind.*' He 
seems to place *^ the platform or essence 
of good** in seeking the good of the whole 
rather than that of the individual, applying 
his to refute the ancient theories as to 
the summum bonum. But peiiiaps Ba^ 
con had not thoroughly disentangled thie 

auestion, and confounds, as is not unusual^ 
\ie summum honwn^ or personal felicity, 
with the object of moral action, or can^ 
mune hamtm. He is riffht, however, in pr&« 
ferring, moraUy speslung, the active ta 
the contemplative life against Aristotle 
and other philosophers. This part w 
translated in De Augmentis witn little 
variation from the Advancement of Leam^ 
ing ; as is also what follows on the Geor^ 
gics, or culture, of the mind. The phUoso^ 
phy of civil life, as it relates both to the 
conduct of men in their mutual intercourse, 
which is properly termed prudence, and 
to that higher prudence, which is concern' 
ed with tne administration of communi* 
ties, fills up the chart of the Baconian 
ethics. In the eighth book, admirable re^ 
flections on the former of these subjects 
occur at almost every sentence. Many, 
perhaps most of these, will be found in the 
Advancement of Learning. But in this 
he had been, for a reason sufficiently ob- 
vious and almost avowed, cautiously si- 
lent upon the art of government, the craft 
of his king. The motives for si- --,„^ 
lence were stiD so powerful, that he "*""* 
treats only in the De Augmentis of two 
heads in political science ; the methods 
of enlarging the boundaries of a state. 
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'Which James I. could hardly resent as an 
interference with his own monopoly, and 
one of far more importance to the well- 
being of mankind, the principles of univer- 
sal jurisprudence, or, rather, of universal 
legislation, according to which standard 
all laws ought to be framed. These he 
has sketch^ in ninety-seven aphorisms 
or short rules, which, from the great expe- 
rience of Bacon in the laws, as well as nis 
peculiar vocation towards that part of 

Silosophy, deserve to be studied at this 
y. Upon such topics, the progressive 
and innovating spirit of his gemus was less 
likely to be perceived ; but he is, perhaps, 
equally free from what he has happily 
called in one of his essays, the *^ frowaid 
retention of custom," the prejudice of man- 
kind, like that of perverse children, against 
what is advised to them for their real 
good, and what they cannot deny to be 
conducive to it. This whole eiffhth book 
IB pregnant with profound and original 
11,^^,,,^,^ thinking. The ninth and last, 
^^^' which is short, glances only at 
some desiderata in theological science, 
and is chiefly remarkable as it displays a 
more liberal and catholic spirit than was 
often to be met with in a period signalized 
by bigotry and ecclesiastical pride. But 
as the abjuration of human authority is the 
first principle of Lord Bacon^s philosophy, 
and the preparation for his logic, it was 
not expedient to say too much of its use- 
fulness in theological pursuits. 

57. At the conclusion of the whole, we 
j^^^y^^^ may find a summary catalogue 
coomenued of the deficiencies which, in the 
by him, couTse of this ample review. 
Lord Bacon had found worthy of being 
supplied by patient and philosophical in- 
quiry. Of these desiderata, few, I fear, 
have since been filled up, at least in a col- 
lective and systematic manner, according 
to his suggestions. Great materials, use- 
ful intimations, and even partial delinea- 
tions, are certainly to be found, as to many 
of the rest, in the writings of those who 
have done honour to the last two centu- 
ries. JBut with all our pride in modern 
science, very much even of what, in 
Bacon^s time, was perceived to be want- 
ing, remains for the diligence and sagacity 
of those who are yet to come. 

58. The first book of the Novum Or- 
Nomm ganum, if it is not better known 
orfanum: than any other part of Bacon^s 
flnt book, philosophical writings, has at least 
Aimishea more of those striking passages 
which shine in quotation. It is written in 
detached aphorisms ; the sentences, even 
where these aphorisms are longest, not 
flowing much mto one another, so as to 



create a suspicion that he had formed 
adversaria, to which he committed his 
thoughts as they arose. It is full of repe- 
titions ; and, indeed, this is so usual with 
Lord Bacon, that, whenever we find an 
acute reflection or brilliant analogy, it is 
more Uian an even chance that it will re- 
cur in some other place. I have already 
observed that he has hinted the Novum 
Organum to be a digested summary of his 
method, but not the entire system as he 
designed to develop it, even in that small 
portion which he has handled at all. 

59. Of the splendid passages in the No« 
vum Organum, none are perhaps nsM^ 
so remarkable as his ceieDrated i^M^; 
division of fallacies ; not such as the dia- 
lecticians had been accustomed to refute, 
depending upon equivocal words or faulty 
disposition of premises, but lying far deeper 
in the natural or incidental prejudices of 
the mind itself. These are four in num^ 
ber : idola tribfUs, to which, from certain 
common weaknesses of human nature, we 
are universally liable ; idoia spedU, wbichi 
from peculiar dispositions and circum- 
stances of individfuals, mislead them in 
difiierent manners; idola fori^ arising from 
the current usage of words, which repre- 
sent things mudi otherwise than as tney 
really are ; and idola tkeatrij which false 
systems of philosophy and erroneous 
methods of reasoning have introduced. 
Hence, as the refracted ray gives us a 
false notion as to- the place of the object 
whose image it transmits, so our own 
minds are a refracting medium to the ob* 
jects of their own contemplation, and re- 
quire all the aid of a well-directed philoso^ 
phy either to rectify the perception or to 
make allowances for its errors. 

60. These idola, eiduXa, images, iUo- 
sions, fallacies, or, as Lord Bacon foni^iMM 
calls them in the Advancement of "^i^^ ^^^ 
Learning, false appearances, have been 
often named in English idols of the tribe, 
of the den, of the market-place. But it 
seems better, unless we retain the Latin 
name, to employ one of the synonymous 
terms given above. For the use of idol 
in this sense is unwarranted by the prac- 
tice of the language, nor w it found in 
Bacon himself; but it has misled a host 
of writers, whoever might be the first that 
applied it, even among such as are con^ 
versant with the Novum Organum. ^ Ba- 
con proceeds," says Playfair, ** to enumer- 
ate the causes of error, the idoU^ as he 
calls them, or false divinities to which the 
mind had so long been accustomed to 
bow." And with a similar misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the word, in speak* 
ing of the «io^ j;p^, he says : ^ 
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H of error which an common t 



mkind, each indindual, accoiding 
I, has his owa darii cavern or den, 
vhich the light is imperfectly ad- 
i, and in the obacurity or which a 
ly idol luriu, at whose shrine the 
iM often sacrificed. "■ Thus also Dr. 
M Brown : " in the inmost aanctua- 
r the mind were all the idols which 
'CTthrew ;" and a later author OD 
OTum Organum Tancies that Bacon 
ii^y, though in his usual quaint 
calls the prejudices that checV the 
s of the mind by the name of idols, 



ing.aa a compuiam with the parallel pa»- 
sages in the AdTanceroent of Learning 
demonstrates, there can be no pretence 
for continuing to employ a word whick 
has served to mislead sach men as Brown 
and Playfair. 

61. In the second book of the NoTum Or- 
gauum, we come at length to BHadte* 
the new logic, the interpretation ft Nonm 
of nature, as he calls it, or the O"^*™- 
rule for conducting inquiries in natural 
philosophy according to his inductive 
method. It is, as we have said, a frag- 
ment of his entire system, and is chie^ 
M mankind are apt to pay homage confined to the "prerogative instances,"* 
ne instead of regarding truth- f | or phenomena which are to be selected, 
loo, in the translation of the Novum ' for various reasons, as most likely to aid 
Dm, published in Mr. Basil Monta- ' our investigations of nature. FiReen of 
edition, we find idola rendered by these are used to guide the intellect, fire 
without explanation. We may, in to assist the senses, seven to correct the 
qrthat this roeaniDghasbeenalmost I practice. This second book is written 
wly given by later writers. By I with more than usual want of perspicuity ; 
it was introduced 1 am not able to and, though it is intrinsically the Baconian 
Cndworth, in a passage where he | philosophy in a pre-eminent sense, f much 
a at Bacon, has said, " it ia no idoi doubt whether it is very extensively read, 
dm, to use that aOectad language." ihough far more so than it was fifty years 
I the pedantic style of the seven- since. Playfair, however, has given snei- 
century, it is not impossible that cellent abstract of it in hia Preliminary 
mj here have been put as a mere Disseitalion to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
ibon of the Greek ndu^lav, and in the ' riica, with abundant and Judicious illua- 
leneral sense of an idea or intellect- 1 trations from modem science. Sir John 
tge.^ AJtbough the popular sense i Herschel, in his admirable Discourse on 
Dot be inapposite to the general Natural Philosophy, has added a grealei 
« of Bacon in this first part of the number from still more recent discoveries, 
1 Organum, it cannot be reckoned and has also furnished such a luminous 
et and philosophical an illustration I development of the difficulties of the No- 
sources of human error as the un- 1 mm Organum as had been vainly hoped 
1 image, the shadow of reality, seen in former times. The commentator of 
b a refracting surface, or refiected Bacon slwuld be himself of an original 
la unequal mirror, as in the Platonic | genius in philosophy. These novel Ulua- 
lesis of the cave, wherein we are ' trations are the more useful, because Ba- 
withour backs to the light, to which ' con himself, from defective knowledge 
una to allude in his tdola tptdia.lf of natural phenomena, and from whiri, 
I this is also plainly the true mean- though contrary to his precepts, his ardent 
fancy could not avoid, a premature hasten- 
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■r iDlhotily, tb« culunuon of the philo- | It*, in ftmUlinaa. Colohdte hu •oms fins liiws 
ilfiiit ii impouiblei or, latber, itiiis are- | in illuurai to Ihii fanKitlieuj lo that msftuScmt 
iOD of IhH idolatrr thit the philoaaphical ' affuiioaof hugenius, Ibcintrodiicuotito thBHCODd 
notuU]' conuiu."— Diuertation, &c. Tha book of Josn of An:, but witbdrewD, iltei tb« fint 
lim u eqaaUy tiue, wbileTei muim we m>r ' Mjitioc, from ihu poem ; nbera he dewriba ue ■• 
•M. I " PJmced wuh our buki to bright mlilT." I un 

Todd'* vdilion of Jahiwin'i Diclionuj thia < ool, hovieier. cerum tbU Bacoti meul lU*.— Sea 

pot HKMioned. But id thsl of the Encyclo- De Aagmentis. lib. t., c. 4, 
Isoopolilaiu we hue these word* : " Ad i • The alUiucm in " pmrogaUn* inituitiiiiim'' is 
■■cell also opposed Id ■ nahlj ; thai Lord not to the Kngliab word prerogaliTe, u 8ii John 
■■• ibe quoulion from him) ipeih* of idola < Knachel aeemi lo cappoH (Diacoune on NUnrel 

•ppeanucm." The quouuou ii from (he PhJloMphj. p. lB3),bQl to theprBragiDraceDliuis 
ion of me of hi* ihoit liacts, which i) not . in the Rooian cnmilia. which belni fini called^ 
I himial[. It IB. howflTcr, a proof tbet the I though bf lot, waa iMMrallr found, G)' eome pte)i>- 
•Iwu onca, at leait, u*«l in thia aeDee. dice or auperMitioD, to iidoetKe itunu. which mI- 
iHpe a phiDtuiB niia cellulia. tanqnam dom (otadotherwiee. It iiratbaiaCoieadmiloch 
*nit(Bii,philon(ihitBr.— lhrtonalJUiii»-|nihidittiwtniKanniMiwilhBac«D. 
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to be observed, on the other hand, that he 
often anticipates, with marvelloua sagaci- 
ty, the discoveries of posterity, and that his 
patient and acute analysis of Uie {duenom- 
ena of heat has been deemed a model of 
his own inductive reasoning. ** No one,** 
observes Playfair, ** has done so moch in 
such circumstances.'* He was even igno- 
rant of some things that he might Imve 
known ; he wanted every branch of math- 
ematics; and, placed in this remote comer 
of Europe, without many kindred minds 
to animate his zeal for phjrsical science, 
seems hardly to have beheved the discov- 
eries of Galileo. 

69. It has happened to Lord Bacon, as 
GMMenoe it has to many other writers, that 
«r BtMo. he has been extolled for qualities 
by no means characteristic of his mind. 
The first aphorism of the Novum Orga- 
num, so frequently quoted, **' Man, the ser- 
vant and interpreter of nature, performs 
and understands so much as he has col- 
lected concerning the order of nature by 
observation or reason, nor do his power 
or his knowledge extend farther," has 
seemed to bespeak an extreme sobriety 
of imagmation, a willingness to acquiesce 
in registering the phasnomena of nature 
without seeking a revelation of her se- 
crets. And nouiing is more true than that 
such was the cautious and patient course 
of inquiry prescribed by him to all the 

gmuine disciples of his inductive method, 
ut he was far from being one of those 
humble philosophers who would limit hu- 
man science to the enumeration of partic- 
ular facts. He had, on the contrary, vast 
hopes of the human intellect under the 
guidance of his new lo^c. The Latens 
Schematismus, or intrinsic configuration of 
bodies ; the Latens processus ad formam, 
or transitional operation through which 
they pass from one form or condition of 
nature to another, would one day, as he 
hoped, be brought to light ; and this not, 
of course, by simple observation of the 
senses, nor even by assistance of instru- 
ments, concerning the utility of which he 
was rather skeptical, but by a rigorous ap- 
pUcation of exclusive and affirmative prop- 
ositions to the actual phaenomena by the 
inductive method. '*It appears," says 
Playfair, " that Bacon placed the ultimate 
object of philosophy too high, and too 
much out of the reach of man, even when 
his exertions are most skilfully conduct- 
ed. He seems to have thought that, by 
giving a proper direction to our research- 
es, and carrying them on according to the 
inductive method, we should arrive at the 
knowledge of the essences of the pow- 
ers and qualities residing in bodies ; that 



we should, for instance, become seqnaiBt* 
ed with the essence of heat, of cold, of 
colour, of transparency. The fact, how** 
ever, is that, in as fkr as science has yet 
advanced, no one essence has been. discov« 
ered, either as to matter in general, or as 
to any of its more extensive modifica^ons. 
We are yet in doubt whether heat is a pe« 
culiar motion of the minute parts of bod- 
ies, as Bacon himself conceive it to be, 
or something emitted or radiated fkom 
their surfaces ; or, lastly, the vibrations of 
an elastic medium by which ihej are pen- 
etrated and surrounded." 

es. It requires a very extensive survey 
of the actual dominion of sci- Atnam !»• 
ence, and a great sagacity to dSBi^fiM: 
judge, even in the loosest manner, what 
is beyond the possible limits of human 
knowled^. Certainly, since the time 
when this passage was written by Play- 
fair, more steps have been made towards 
realizing the sanguine anticipations of Ba- 
con than in the two centuries that had 
elapsed since the publication of the Novum 
Organum. We do not yet know the real an- 
ture of heat ; but few would pronounce it 
impossible, or even unlikely, that we may 
know it, in the same sense that we know 
other physical realities not immediately 
perceptible, before many years shall boavc 
expired. The atomic theory of Dalton. 
the laws of crystalline substances diseov- 
ered by H&uy, the development of othen 
still subtler by Mitscherlicn, instead of ex- 
hibiting, as the older philosophy had done. 
the idola rerum, the sensible appearances 
of concrete substance, radiations from the 
internal glory, admit us, as it were, to 
stand within the vestibule of nature's tem- 
ple, and to gaze on the very curtain of the 
shrine. If, indeed, we could know the in- 
ternal structure of one primary atom, and 
could tell, not, of course, by immediate tes- 
timony of sense, but by legitimate infer- 
ence from it, throuffh what constant laws 
its component molecules, the atoms of 
atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other, 
we should have before our mental visioc 
not only the Latens Schematismus, the 
real configuration of substances, but their 
form or efficient nature, and could give as 
perfect a definition of any one of them— of 
gold, for example — as we can of a cone oi 
a parallelogram. The recent discoveries 
of animal and vegetable development, and 
especially the happy application of the 
microscope to observing chjrmical and or* 
ganic changes in their actuial course, ars 
equally remarkable advances towards a 
knowledge of the Latens processus ad 
formam, the corpuscular motions by which 
all change must be accomplished^ and iis^ 
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in fact, a great deal more than Bacon him- 
aelf would have deemed possible.* 

64. These astonishing revelations of 
mrtwiM natural mysteries, fresh tidings 
bctopc wiik- of which crowd in upon us eve- 
*■ ^«**>^ ry day, may be likely to over- 
whelm all sober hesitation as to the capa- 
cities of the human mind, and to bnng 
back that confidence which Bacon, in so 
much less favourable circumstances, has 
ventured to feel. There seem, however, 
to be good reasons for keeping within 
bounds this expectation of future improve- 
ment, which, as it has sometimes been an- 
nounced in un<)uali6ed phrases, is hurdly 
more philosophical than the vulgar suppo- 
sition that the capacities of mankind are 
almost stationary. The phsnomena of 
nature, indeed, in all their possible combi- 
nations, are so infinite, in a popular sense 
of the word, that during no period to 
which the human species can be conceived 
to reach would they be entirely collected 
and registered. The case is still stronger 
as to the secret agencies and processes by 
means of which their phaenomena are dis- 
played. These have as yet, in no one 
mstance, so far as I know, been fuUy 
ascertained. "Microscopes," says Her- 
schel, ** have been constructed which mag- 
nify more than one thousand times in lin- 
ear dimension, so that the smallest visible 
grain of sand may be enlarged to the 
appearance of one million times more 
bulky ; ^et the only impression we receive 
by viewing it through such a magnifier is 
that it reminds us of some vast uagment 
of a rock ; while the intimate structure on 
which depend its colour, its hardness, and 
its chvmical properties, remains still con- 
cealed; we ao not seem to have made 
even an approach to a closer analysis of 
it by any such scrutiny."! 

65. The instance here chosen is not the 

LiaiistoMr "™®^* favourable for the experi- 
fca owiadf t mental philosopher. He might 
^9tnm. perhaps hope to gain more 
knowledge by applying the best micro- 
scope to a regular crystal or to an orga- 
nized substance. And it is impossible not 
to regret that the great discovery of the 
solar microscope has been either so im- 
perfectly turned to account by philoso- 
phers, or has disappointed their hopes of 



* By the Latens procenus he meant ooly what 
is the nataral operation by which one form or con- 
dition of being is induced upon another. Thus, 
when the saruce of iron becomes rusty, or when 
water is converted into steam, some change has ta- 
ken piaee, a laimi pngrtta from one form to another. 
This, io numberleas caaea, we can now answer, at 
least to a very great extent, by the acience of chym- 
iitry. t Diacoute on Nat. Philoa., p. 191. 
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exhibiting the mechanism of nature with 
the distinctness they require. But there 
is evidently a fundamental limitation of 
physical science, arising from those of t^ 
bodily senses and of muscular motions. 
The nicest instruments must be construct- 
ed and directed by the human hand ; the 
range of the finest glasses must have a 
limit, not only in their own natural struc- 
ture, but in that of the human eye. But no 
theory in science will be acknowledged to 
deserve any regard, except as it is drawn 
immediately, and by an exclusive process, 
from the phsnomena which our senses re- 
port to us. Thus the regular observation 
of definite proportions in chymical combi- 
nation has suggested the atomic theory ; 
and even this has been skeptically accept- 
ed by our cautious school of philosophy. 
If we are ever to go farther into the mole- 
cular analysis of substances, it must be 
through the means and upon the authority 
of new discoveries exhibited to our senses 
io experiment. But the existing powers 
of exhibiting or compelling nature by in- 
struments, vast as they appear to us, and 
wonderful as has been their efficacy in 
many respects, have done little for many 
years past in diminishing the number of 
substances reputed to be simple ; and with 
strong reasons to suspect that some of 
these, at least, yield to the crucible of 
nature, our electric batteries have up to 
this hour played innocuously round tneir 
heads. 

66. Bacon has thrown out, once or 
twice, a hint at a single principle, a sum- 
mary law of nature, as if all subordi- 
nate causes resolved themselves into one 
great process, according to which God 
works his will in the universe : Opus 
Guod operatur Deus a princi[NO usque ad 
nnem. The natural tendency towards 
simplification, and what we consider as 
harmony, in our philosophical systems, 
which Lord Bacon nimselt reckons among 
the idola tribdis, the fallacies incident to 
the species, has led some to favour this 
unity of physical law. Impact and grav- 
ity have each had their supporters. But 
we are as yet at a great distance from es- 
tablishing such a generalization, nor does 
it appear by any means probable that it 
will ever assume any simple form. 

67. The close connexion of the inductive 
process recommended bv Ba- in^nctiTaio. 
con with natural philosophy, in gie; wiwtbr 
the common sense of that word, JJ JJJJJJ^ 
and the general selection of his ■*'■'*• 
examples for illustration from that sci- 
ence, have given rise to a questi n, 
whether he comprehended metaphysieal 
and moral philosophy within the scope of 
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his inquiry.* That they formed a part of 
the Instauration of Sciences, and, there- 
fore, of the Baconian philosophy, in the 
fullest sense, of the word, is obvious from 
the fact that a large proportion of the 
treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum is ded- 
icated to those subjects ; and it is not less 
so that the idoia of the Novum Organum 
are at least as apt to deceive us in moral 
as in physical argument. The question, 
therefore, can only be raised as to the pe- 
culiar method of conducting investigations, 
which is considered as his own. This 
would, however, appear to have been de- 
cided by hhnself m very positive lan- 
guage. " It may be doubted, rather than 
objected, by some, whether we look to the 
perfection, by means of our method, of 
natural philosophy alone, or of the other 
sciences, also, of logic, of ethics, of poli- 
tics. But we certainly mean what has 
here been said to be understood as to 
them all ; and as the ordinary logic, which 
proceeds by syllogism, does not relate to 
physical only, but to every other science ; 
so ours, which proceeds by induction, 
comprises them all. For we as much 
collect a history and form tables concern- 
ing anger, fear, shame, and the like, and 
also concerning examples from civil life, 
and as much concerning the intellectual 
operations of memory, combination and 
partition, judgment and the others, as con- 
cerning heat and cold, or light, or vegeta- 
tion, or such things.^t But he proceeds 
to intimate, as far as I understand the next 
sentence, that, although his method or lo- 

* This question was discussed some jrears since 
b^ the Iste editor of the Edinburgh Review on one 
side, and bv Dugald Stewart on the other. See 
Edinburgh ReTiew, toI. iii., p. 273, and the Prelim- 
inary Dissertation to Stewart's Philosophical £s- 
•aya. 

t Etiam dubitabit (luispiam potius quam objiciet, 
mrum nos de naturali tantam philosophia, an etiam 
de scientiis reliquis, logicis, ethicis, politicis, secun- 
dum Tiam nostram perficiendis loquamur. At nos 
certA de uniTersis mbc, qu« dicta sunt, intelligimus ; 
atque oaemadmodum Tulgaris losica, quae regit res 
per syllogismum, non tantum acTnaturales, wd ad 
omnes scientias pertioet, its et nostra, quae procedit 

BT inductionem, omnia complectitur. Tarn enim 
istoriam et Tabuias Inyeniendi conficimus de ira, 
»etu et verecundia et similibus, ac etiam de exem- 
plis rerum civilium ; nee miniis de nu>tibus mentali- 
oua roemoria) compositionis et divisionis, judicii et 
rsliquorum, quam de calido et frigido, aut lace, aut 
ve^tatione aut similibus. Sed tamen cum nostra 
iBtio interprelandi, post historiam prcparatam et 
ordinatara, non mentis tantum motus et discursus, 
ut logica Tulgaris, sed et rerum naturam intueatur, 
ita roentem renmus ut ad rerum naturam se aptis 
per omnia modfis applicare possit. A t4^oe propterea 
imilta etdiversa in doctrina interpretationis prscip- 
imus, qusB ad suhjecti, de quo inquirimos, qualita- 
tarn et cooditioDem modum inveniendi aonnttlli ex 
(•itfrappbosnt.— Not. Oif, i, 187. 



gic, strictly speaking, is applicable to oth- 
er subjects, it is his immediate object to 
inquire into the properties of natural 
things, or what is generally meant by 
physics. To this, indeed, the second book 
of the Novum Organum, and the portions 
that he completed of th^ remaining parts 
of the Instauratio Magna, bear witness. 

^. It by no means follows, because the 
leading pnnciples of the induct- -^^^ ^. 
ive omlosophy are applicable ^ISJSj^bySi 
to other topics of inquiry than oo obssm- 
what is usually comprehended l^g^^Jg}"' 
under the name of physics, that 
we can employ all the pnerogativs instan- 
tiarum, and, still less, the peculiar rules 
for conducting experiments which Bacon 
has given us, in moral, or even in psy- 
chological disquisitions. Many of them 
are plainly referrible to particnlar manip- 
ulations, or. at most, to limited subjects 
of chymical theory. And the frequent 
occurrence of passages which show Loid 
Bacon^s fondness for experimental pro- 
cesses, seem to have led some to consider 
his peculiar methods as more exclusively 
related to such modes of inquiry than they 
really are. But when the Baconian phi- 
losophy is said to be experimental, we 
are to remember that experiment is only 
better than what we may call passive oh- 
servation, because it enlarges our capaci- 
ty of observing with exactness and expe- 
dition, l^e reasoning is grounded on ob- 
servation in both cases. In astronomy, 
where nature remarkably presents the ob- 
jects of our observation without liability 
to error or uncertain delay, we may rea- 
son on the inductive principle as well as 
in sciences that require tentative opera- 
tions. The inference drawn from the dif- 
ference of time in the occultation of the 
satellites of Jupiter at different seasons, 
in favour of the Copemican theory and 
against the instantaneous motion of light, 
is an induction of the same kind with any 
that could be derived from an experiment' 
urn cruets. It is an exclusion of those 
hypotheses which might solve many ph»- 
nomena, but fail to explain those immedi- 
ately observed. 

69. But astronomy, from the compara- 
tive solitariness, if we may so Adfamagw 
say, of all its phaenomena, and oftheiansr 
the simplicity of their laws, has an advan- 
tage that is rarely found in sciences of 
mere observation. Bacon justly gave to 
experiment, or the interrogation of nature, 
compelling her to give up her secrets, a 
decided preference whenever it can be 
employed: and it is unquestionabhy true 
that the inductive method is tedious, if 
not vDcertain, when it canaot veaoxt €• 
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•0 Gompendioos a process. One of the 
•objects selected by Bacon, in the third 
put of the Instauration, as specimens of 
the method by which an inquiry into na- 
ture should be conducted, the History of 
Winds, does not greatly admit of experi- 
ments ; and the very slow progress of 
meteorology, which has yet haidly de- 
served the name of a science, when com- 
pared with that of chymistry or optics, 
will illustrate the difficulties of employing 
the inductive method without their aid. 
It is not, therefore, that Lord Bacon's 
method of philosophizing is experimental, 
but that by experiment it is most success- 
fully developed. 
70. It will follow from hence, that in 
proportion as, in any matter of 
inquiry, we can separate, in what 
topkiteo. we examine, the determining con- 
mmmJmi. ditions, or law of form, from ev- 
erything extraneous, we shall be 
more able to use the Baconian method 
with advantage. In metaphysics, or what 
Stewart wouki have called the philosophy 
of the human mind, there seems much in 
its own nature capable of being subjected 
to the inductive reasoning. Such are 
those facts which, by their intimate con- 
nexion with physiology, or the laws of the 
bodily frame, fall properly within the prov- 
ince of Uie physician. In these, though 
exact observation is chiefly required, it is 
often practicable to shorten its process by 
experiment. And another important il- 
lustration may be given from the educa- 
tion of children, considered as a science 
of rules deduced from observation ; where- 
in also we are frequently more able to 
substitute experiment for mere experi- 
ence than with mankind in general, whom 
we may observe at a distance, but cannot 
control. In pohtics, as well as in moral 
prudence, we can seldom do 
more than this. It seems, how- 
ever, practicable to apply the 
close attention enforced by Bacon, and 
the careful arrangement and comparison 
of phsnomena, which are the basis of his 
induction, to these subjects. Thus, if the 
circumstances of all popular seditions re- 
conled in history were to be carefully 
eoUected with great regard to the proba- 
bUity of evidence, and to any peculiarity 
that may have affected the results, it might 
be easy to perceive such a connexion of 
antecedent and subsequent events in the 
great plurality of instances, as would rea- 
sonably lead us to form probable inferences 
as to similar tumults when they should 
occur. This has sometimes been done, 
with less universality, and with much less 
aDenncy than Uie Baconian method re- 



quires, by snch theoretical writers on pol* 
itics as Machiavel and Bodin. But it has 
been apt to degenerate into pedantry, and 
to disappoint the practical statesman, who 
commonly rejects it with scorn; partly 
because civil history is itself defective, 
seldom giving a just view of events, and 
still less fre<)uently of the motives of those 
concerned in them ; partly because the 
history of mankind is far less copious 
than that of nature, and in much that re- 
lates to politics has not yet had time to 
furnish the groundwork of a sufficient m* 
duction ; but partly, also, from some dis- 
tinctive circumstances, which affect our 
reasonings in moral far more than in phys* 
ical science, and which deserve to be con« 
sidered, so far, at least, as to sketch the 
arguments that might be employed. 

71. The Baconian logic, as has been al« 
ready said, deduces universal in^aedoB 
principles from select observa- i«m dicta- 
tion, that is, from particular, Jj2^J|if** 
and, in some cases of experi- ^^^ 
ment, from singular instances* It may 
easily appear, to one conversant with thie 
syllogistic method, less legitimate than the 
old iniduction, which proceeded by an ex- 
haustive enumeration of particulars, and, 
at most, warranting but a probable con^ 
elusion. The answer to this objection 
can only be found in the acknowledged 
uniformity of the laws of nature, so uat 
whatever has once occurred will, under 
absolutely similar circumstances, always 
occur again. This may be called the 
suppressed premise of every Baconian 
enthymem, every inference from observa^ 
tion of phaenomena, which extends beyond 
the particular case. When it is once as- 
certained that water is composed of one 
proportion of oxygen to one of hydrogen, 
we never doubt but that such are its inva- 
riable constituents. We may repeat the 
experiment, to secure ourselves against 
the risk of error in the operation, or of 
some unperceived condition that may have 
affected the result ; but, when a sufficient 
number of trials has secured us against 
this, an invariable law of nature is infer- 
red from the particular instance ; no one 
conceives that one pint of pure water ran 
be of a different composition from anoth- 
er. All men, even the most rude, reason 
upon this primary maxim ; but they rea- 
son inconclusively from misapprehending 
the true relations of cause and crffect in the 
phenomena to which they direct their at- 
tention. It is by the sagacity and ingenu- 
ity with which Bacon has excluded the va^ 
rious sources of error, and disengaged the 
true cause, that his method is distin^ish* 
ed from that which the vulgar practise. 
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79. It IB Inquired, howerer, for the va- 
y,„„n, n^ lidity of this method, first, that 
ihte dURir- there should be a strict unifonn- 
"'^ ity in the general laws of nature, 
from which we can infer that what has 
been will, in the same conditions, be again ; 
and, secondly, that we shall be able to 
perceive and estimate all the conditions 
with an entire and exclusive knowledge. 
The first is granted in all physical phs- 
nomena ; but in those which we cannot 
submit to experiment, or investigate by 
some such method as Bacon has pointed 
out, we often find our philosophy at fault 
for want of the second. Such at present 
is the case with respect to many parts of 
chymistry ; for example, that of organic 
substances, which we can analyze, but, as 
yet, can in very few instances recompose. 
We do not know, and, if we did know, 
could not, perhaps, command, the entire 
conditions of organic bodies (even struc- 
turally, not as hving), the fomty as Bacon 
calls it, of blood, or milk, or oak-galls. 
But, in attempting to subject the actions of 
men to this mductive pliilosophy, we are 
arrested by the want of both the necessa- 
ry requisitions. Matter can only be di- 
verted from its obedience to unvarying 
laws by the control of mind ; but we have 
to inquire whether mind is equally the 
passive instrument of any law. We have 
to open the great problem of human liber- 
ty, and must deny even a disturbing force 
to the will before we can assume that all 
actions of muikind must, under given cour 
ditions, preserve the same necessary train 
of sequences as a molecule of matter. 
But, if this be answered aflirmatively, we 
are still almost as far removed from a con- 
clusive result as before. We cannot, 
without contradicting every day experi- 
ence, maintain that all men are deter- 
mined alike by the same exterior circum- 
stances ; we must have recourse to the 
differences of temperament, of physical 
constitution, of casual or habitual associa- 
tion. The former alone, however, are, at 
the best, subject to our observation, either 
at the time, or, as is most common, through 
testimony ; of the latter, no being, which 
does not watch the movements of the soul 
itself, can reach more than a probable con- 
jecture. Sylla resigned the dictatorship ; 
therefore all men, in the circumstances of 
Sylla, will do the same, is an argument 
fiuse in one sense of the word circumstan^ 
ces, and useless, at least, in the other. It 
is doubted by many whether meteorology 
will ever be well understood, on account 
of the complexity of the forces concerned, 
and their remoteness from the apprehen- 
sion of UM-aenaes. Do not the same dif- 



ficulties apply to human affaira! And 
while we reflect on these diificultiea, to 
which we must add those which spring 
from the scantiness of our means of ol^ 
servation, the defectiveness and falsehood 
of testimony, especially what is called 
historical, and a tiiousand other errors to 
which the various **idola of the world 
and the cave" expose us, we shall be 
rather astonished that so many probable 
rules of civil prudence have been treasured 
up and confirmed by experience, than dis- 
posed to give them a higher place in phi- 
losophy than they can claim. 

73. It might be alleged in reply to these 
considerations, that, admitting cMMMm- 
the absence of a strictly scien- tkMMtkt 
tific certainty in moral reason- •»*««*<>^ 
ing, we have yet, as seems acknowledged 
on the other side, a great body of prcm- 
ble inferences, in the extensive knowledge 
and sagacious apphcation of which most 
of human wisdom consists. And all that 
is required of ua in dealing either with 
moral evidence or with the conclusions 
we draw from it, is to estimate the proba- 
bility of neither too high ; an error from 
which the severe and patient discipline of 
the inductive philosophy is most hkely to 
secure us. It would be added by some, 
that the theory of probabilities deduces a 
wonderful degree of certainty fh>m things 
very uncertain, when a sufficient number 
of experiments can be made; and thus, 
that events depending upon the will of 
mankind, even under circumstances the 
roost anomalous, and apparently irreduci- 
ble to principles, may be calculated with a 
precision inexplicable to any one who has 
paid Uttle attention to the subject. This, 
perhaps, may appear rather a curious ap- 
plication of mathematical science than 
one Arom which our moral reasonings are 
likely to derive much benefit, especiallv 
as the conditions under which a very hi^ 
probability can mathematically be obtain- 
ed involve a greater number of trials than 
experience will generaUy fiimish. It is, 
nevertheless, a field that deserves to be 
more fully explored : the success of those 
who have attempted to apply analytical 
processes to moral probabilities has not 
hitherto been very encouraging, inasmuch 
as they have often come to results falsi- 
fied by experience ; but a more scmpolous 
regard to all the conditions of each prob- 
lem may perhaps obviate many sources 
of error.* 



* A calculation waa pabliahad not lon^ 
said to be on the aotbority of an eminent UnoM phi- 
loaopher, according to which, granting a modeiate 
probability that each of tweWe jnrora woold decida 
h^itlfrthi cbaocea ia fwroar of the leelilait fi 
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[t seems, npon the whole, that we 
• should neither conceive the in- 
*• ductive method to be useless in 
to any subject but physical science, 
ay the peculiar advantages it pos- 
in those inquiries rather than oth- 
^hat must in all studies be impoi^ 
the habit of turning round the sub- 
' oar investigation in every light, the 
aUon of everything that is pecuhar, 
dusion of all that we find on reflec- 
be extraneous. In historical and 
irian researches ; in all critical ex- 
ion which turns upon facts ; in the 
T of judicial evidence, a great part 
d Bacon^s method, not, of course, 
experimental rules of the Novum 
im, has, as I conceive, a legitimate 
Aion.* I would refer any one who 



inimoas verdict were made something ex- 
ilJy high, I think about 8000 to 1. It is 
rf to perceive the fallacips of this pretend- 
nitration than to explain bow • man of 
iteness should have overlooked theoL One 
Moy is, that it assumes the giving a verdict 
be voluntary, whereas, in practice, the jury 
dde one way or the other. We most de- 
irefore, a fraction, expressing the probabii- 
inme of the twelve have wrongly conceded 
oioDS to the rest. One danger of this rath- 
rite application of mathematical principles 
I probabilities, as indeed it is of statistical 
I remark of far wider extent), is, that, by 
log mankind merely as units, it practically 
M the mind to a moral and social levelling, 
Mstent with a just estimate of men as it is 
rntic of the present age. 
principle of Bacon's prerogative instances, 
taps, in some cases, a very analogous appli- 
' them, appear to bold in our inquiries into 
1 evidence. The fact sought to be ascer- 
I the one subject corresponds to the physi- 
in the other. The testimonies, as we, 
irntber laxly, call them, or passages in 
ND which we infer the fact, correspond to 
rvations or experiments from which we de- 
: law. The necessity of a sufficient indue- 
learching for all proof that may bear on the 
, is as manifest in one case as in the other, 
lasion of precarious and inconclusive evi- 
alike indispensable in both. The selection 
imtive instances, or such as carry with them 
Dry conviction, requires the same sort of 
I and reasoning powers. It is easy to il- 
this by examples. Thus, in the controver- 
tning the icon Basilike, the admission of 
B claim by Lord Clarendon is in the nature 
xmaiive inttance ; it renders the supposition 
ilsehood of that claim highly improbable. 
Doany second-hand and hearsay testimonies 
lay be alleged on the other side, to prove 
book was written by King Charles, are not 
ire instances, because their falsehood will 
1 to involve very little improbability. So, 
Ssrent controversy, the silence of some of 
ers as to the text, commonly called, of the 
lavenly witnesses, even while expounding 
ext of the passage, is a (puui ortngatim m- 
i decisive proof that they did not Know it, 
)t believe it genuine ; because, if they did, 
m eaa bo coocoifod for the nnriiiinii B«t 



may doubt this to his History of Wmds, 
as one sample of what we mean by the 
Baconian method, and ask whether a kind 
of investigation, analogous to what is 
therein pursued for the sake of eliciting 
physical truths, might not be employed in 
any analytical process where general or 
even particular facts are sought to be 
known. Or, if an example is required of 
such an investigation, let us look at the 
copious induction from the past and ac- 
tual history of mankind upon which Mal- 
thus established his general ti[ieory of the 
causes which have retarded the natural 
progress of population. Upon all these 
subjects, before mentioned, tnere has been 
an astonishing improvement in the rear 
soning of the learned, and perhaps of the 
world at large, since the time of Bacon, 
though much remains very defective. In 
what degree it may be owing to iJhe prer- 
alence of a physical philosophy, fouiuied 



the silence of Laurentius Valla as to ita absence 
from the manuscripts on which he commented, is 
no prerogative inatance to prove that it was con> 
tained in them ; because it is eaij to perceive x\mk 
be might have motives for saywg niothing ; and, 
though the negative argument, as it is called, or in- 
ference that a fact is not true, because such and 
such persons have not mentioned it, is, taken gen- 
erally, weaker than positire testimony, it will fre- 
quently supply prerogative instances where the lat- 
ter doee not. Laonoy, in a little treatise, De Aoc- 
toritate Negantis Argumenti, which displaya more 

Slain sense than ingenuit]|r or philosophy, lays it 
own that a fact of a public nature, which is not 
mentioned by any writer within 900 years of the 
time, fopposing, of course, that there is extant a 
competent number of writers who would naturdly 
have mentioned it, is not to be believed. The pe- 
riod seems rather arbitrary, and was posaibly so 
considered by himself; but tbe general principle ia 
of the highest importance in mstoncai criticisoi. 
Thus, in the once celebrated question of Pope Joan, 
the silence of all writers near the time as to ao won- 
derful a fisct was justly deemed a kind of prsroy*- 
(hw ar|oment wbcm aet in oppoaition to the many 
repetitions of the story in later ages. But tbe si- 
lence of Gildaa and Bede as to the victories of Ar- 
thur is no such argument againat their reality, be- 
cause they were not under a historical obliaation, 
or any atrong motire, which woukl prevent their al- 
ienee. Generally speaking, the more anomakMie 
and interesting an event ia, the stronger is tbe ar- 
gument against its truth from tbe silence of con- 
temporaries, on account of the propensity of man- 
kina to believe and recount the marvellous ; and 
the weaker ia tbe argument from the testimony of 
later times for tbe same reason. A aimilar analogy 
holda alao in jurisprudence. The principle of our 
law, rejecting hearsaj[ and aecondary evidence, ia 
founded on the Baconian rule. Fifty peraona may 
depose that they have heard of a fact or of ita cir- 
cumstancea ; but the eyewitness ia the prerogative 
instance. It would carry us too far to develop this 
at length, even if I were fully prepared to do so ; 
but this much may lead us to tnink, that whoever 
shall fill up that lamentable dendtrmtum, the logic 
of evidence, ought to have fimili*****^ himself with 
the Nonun Oxgaaiiffl. 
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vipmk his indocthre logic, it might not be 
uninteresting to inqoiie.* 
76. It 18 probable that Lord Bacon nev- 
er much foUowed n]> in his own 
ibrMfw mind that application of his 
aiMiiiMit. method to psychological, and 
still less to moral and political suk^ects, 
which he has declared himself to intend. 
The distribution of the Instaaratio Magna, 
which he has prefixed to it, relates wlwlly 
to i^jTsical science. He has in no one 
instance giren an example, in the Novum 
Organum, from moral philosophy, and one 
on^, that of artificial memory, from what 
he would have called logic.f But we 
must constantly remember that the phi- 
losophy of Bacon was left exceedingly in- 
complete. Many lives would not have 
suflteed for what he had planned, and he 
save only the hora subsecw€t of his own. 
It is evident that he had turned his 
thoughts to physical philosophy rather 
for an exercise of his reasoning faculties, 
and out of his insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge, thui from any peculiar aptitude for 
their subjects, much less any advantage 
of opportunity for their cultivation. He 
was more eminently the philosopher of 
human than of general nature. Hence he 
is exact, as weU as profound, in all his re- 
flections on civil life and mankind, while 
his conjectures in natural philosophy, 
thouffh often very acute, are apt to wan- 
der far from the truth in consequence of 

* ''The efiects which Bacon's writiiifs hare 
hitherto produced, hare indeed been £ur more cod- 
flpicQOQS in physics than in the science of mind 
Even here, howeTer, they hare been great and most 
hnportant, as well as in aome collateral branches 
cf knowledge, auch as natnral jnrispradence, polit- 
ical economy, criticism, and morals, which spring 
up from the same root, or, rather, which are branch- 
•a of that tree of which the adence of mind is the 
tnmk."— Stewart's Philosophical Essays, Prelim. 
Dissertation. The principal adrantage, perhaps, of 
thoae habita of reaaoning which the Baconian meth- 
ods, whether learned directly, or throogh the many 
diseiptea of that school, hare a tendency to gener- 
ate, la, that they render men cautions and pains- 
taking in the pprrait of truth, and therefore restrain 
them from dedding too soon. Nemo reperitar qui 
hi rebus ipsts et ezperientia moram fecerit legiti- 
mam. These woids are more frequently true of 
moral and political reasooers than of any othera. 
Men appl)[ historical or personal experience, but 
they apply it hastily, and without giving themselves 
time lor either a cofnous or an exact imluction ; the 
great majority being too much influenced by paa- 
non, Deny apint, or vanity, or perhape by affections 
morally nght, but not the leas dangerous in reason- 
hig, to maintain the patient and dispassionate sus- 
pene of judgment (oMroXv^)* which ought to be 
the condition of our inquiries. 

t Nov. Organ., ii., 20. It may, however, be ob- 
■wiud, that we find a finr passages in the ethical 

Eof De Augmentis, Ub. vil, cap. 3, which show 
he had some notioQsof nonlindiictioD genni- 
pataifflnhifmiiid. 



his defective acquaintance with the Dh»- 
nomena of nature. His Centuries of Nat- 
ural History give abundant proof of this^ 
He is, in all these inquiries, like one 
doubtfully, and by degrees, maJung out a 
distant prospect, but often deceived by 
the haze. But if we compare what may 
be found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
books De Augmentis ; in ^e Essays, the 
History of Henry VIL, and the various 
short treatises contained in Yob works on 
moral and poUtical wisdom, and on human 
nature, from experience of which all such 
wisdom is drawn, with the Rhetoric, Eth- 
ics, and Politics of Aristotle, or with the 
historians most celebrated for their deep 
insight into civil society and human char- 
acter; with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de 
Comines, Machiavel, Davila, Hmne, we 
shall, I think, find that one man may al- 
most be compared with ^ of these to- 
gether. When Galileo is named as equal 
to Bacon, it is to be remembered that Gal- 
ileo was no moral or poUtical philosopher, 
and in this department Leibmtz certainly 
falls very short of Bacon. Buriie perhaps 
comes, of all modem writers, the nearest 
to him ; but, though Bacon may not be 
more profound than Burke, he is still more 
copious and comprehensive. 

76. The comparison of Bacon and CSal- 
ileo is naturally built upon the 
influence which, in the same age, ef i 
they exerted in overthrowing 
the philosophy of the schools, and in found- 
ing that new discipline of real science 
which has rendered the last centuries glo- 
rious. Hume has given the preference to 
the latter, who made accessions to the do- 
main of human knowledge so splendid, so 
inaccessible to cavil, so unequivocal in 
their results, that the majority of man- 
kind would perhaps be carried along with 
this decision. There seems, however, to be 
no doubt that the mind of Bacon was more 
comprehensive and profound. But these 
comparisons are apt to involve incommew- 
sttrahle relations. In their own inteDect- 
ual characters they bore no great resem- 
blance to each other. Bacon had scarce 
any knowledge of geometry, and so for 
ranks much below not only Galileo, but 
Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz, all sig- 
nalized by wonderful discoveries in the 
science of quantity, or in that part of 
physics which employs it. He has, in 
one of the profound aphorisms of the No- 
vum Organum, distinguished the two spe» 
cies of philosophical genius ; one more apt 
to perceive the differences of things, the 
other their analogies. In a mind of the 
highest order neither of these powers wiH 
be really deficieoty and bis own iotectlff 
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— Ih ad U st (Hice the best ezercue of 
boch, tod the best safegiuni against the 
ezceas of either. But, upon the whole, it 
aay certainly be said ih»t the genius of 
Loid Bacon was naturally more incUnei.! 
to collect the resemblances of nature than 
to note her differences. This is the cast^ 
with men like bim of sanguine tempei-. 
wmrm fancy, and brillisnt wit ; but it itt 
not the frame of miud which is best suit- 
ad to strict reasoning. 

77. Itisno proof ofaBoUdacqllainla^c^ 
with Lord Bacon's philosophy to deif} 
bis name as the ancient schools did thost 
of their founders, or even to exaggeraU 
the powers of his genius. Powers ihej- 
were surprisingly grest, yet limiEed ix> 
their nage, and not in all respects equal ; I 
Bor conld they overcome every impedi- 
Dent of circumstance. Even of Bacon I 
it may be said that he attempted more 
than he has achieved, and perhaps more 
than be clearly apprehended. His objects 
appear sometimes indistinct, and I am not 
■ore that tbey are always consistent, in 
the Advancement of Learning be aspired 
to fill up, or, at least, to indicate the defi- 
eieocies in every department of knowl- 
adgc ; be gradually confined himself to ' 
pfailoaopby, and at length to physics. 
But few of Ills works can be deemed 
complete, not even the treatise De Aug- ' 
mentis, which comes nearer to it than I 
most of the rest. Hence the study of i 
Lord Bacon la difficult, and not, as I con- 
cnve, *ery well adapted to those who 
have made no progress whatever in the I 
exact sciences, nor accustomed them- 1 
selves to iadependent thinking. They i 
■have never been made a textbook in our | 
mirersities ; though, after a judicious | 
course of preparatory studies — by which 1 < 
Bean a good foundation in geometry and 
the philosophical principles of grammar — 
the first book of the Novum Organum 
n^ght be very advantageously combined 
wiu the instruction of an enlightened lec- 
Wner.* 

* It ii bf DO mean* to ba inCerrad, Ifaat, becmnaii 
Iks sctnaJ text of Buon it out iIwiti lacti t* cto 
ta well DodrrMood bj Tarr foung mea, I obwet to 
Ibar being led to tba Tul principln of toducIiTe 
■hiiotopbT, wbich mlona wilt tomch tbem to think, 
irmlj, bat not prcaompiuonilr. lor Ibanwaliei 
"" ■■ - « ihe contrary, ii ' ' 



78. The ignorance of Bacon in mathe- 
matics, and, what was much nk miuim 
worse, his inadequate notions *!*'■•< Baib- 
of their utility, must be reck- "■"''■ 

wheChar wbal tM call lofio doM not dwane W bs 
uagbL at all. 

A liTing writer of hi(fa npntadon, who baa st 
leaal foil; uoderatoad ba o' — --'■ - 



wuiBUBH aaa oeen impiDTsa oj ute wmen 01 UM 
Baccmiaa actiool, hu baan nnbitunsulj iiMra- 
■nenlal, b; iha 1017 marila cf h>a tnaliae OD Lotie, 
ID keeping an the piajndicM od Ibia rabjan, wkick 



loencacjot 
oablingiu K> think rifhtljfMoaiMlna.oi,^—. 
I put of UuDkiof rigbU)', in datw^iiDg Iboae MIb> 



a inlea; bat t] 



of other* whicb Diigtal impaee at. 

■landing before wa hara acqaind Ibal art. It baa 

been often allaged, and, u m aa I can jadge. with 
perAict trail), thai do man who on be woctb a>- 
■weiing aier ccMDOiita, ainpl Uirooth mete inarf- 
(eitence, »aj paialogiuiu whicli the eomaiea lofio 
■enea to point Dot It ia aaaj eDOnih to cooMnict 

•lUogiinn nhich ain againit it '" ' — *'— 

qneauoo ii, b; whom Ibar "are 
not uncomiDon. aa 1 am awaie, lo re 
•enan aa leaaoamg illo(ical]j ; bat 
■llf enected bj paiung hu arautDent 
woidi. Tbe great fault 

Ibe aiaertioii of a genenl premiae npOD an inanlH- 
cienl elimination of paiticalara, cannot be diacov- 
ered ot cured by any logoj akill ; and thii ia the 
error into which man raall; fall, not tbat of omit- 
ling to iUlTibiiu du middU utm, though it cornea in 
effect, and often in appeaiBDca, to the aama ibiar. 
I do not coniend that the nilea of ayllogiam, wton 



Fkw delacta. on the contrary, in outayalam of edi 
cMion an more Tiiible than the want of an ado- 
foate eoona nf logic ; and Itaia ia not likaly lo be 
racti&ed ao long aa the Aiiatolelian methodi cbil- 
Isoge that danoRiiDaiioa eicluaiTclT of all other 
•ilia lolha reaaonma bcniiiea. Tbe powtion that 
Mlliini aIn ji to be called logic, wen ' 
■gieeahle to tha dehialion of the word, which il la 
Mt, or to tbe nnga oT the incienta, which b br 
M nnitotmlr the - ■- ''— ■ '' — '— 



mother lo ali 

[age, hnwerer, rather dialaclTcal, wfaicb la, 

•orda, ifaetoncal, [ban ona wbicb aflecla Iba rea- 
toning facultiea); nor do I deny that H ii phil»- 
iiophicallj worth while to know that all gnni mt- 
•MiH if HirdiWy ba radnced mlo ajllogiam, aa it 
ja loknow that moil of geometr; mar be leaolTed 
into Ibe aupet.poeitioa of eqaal Inaogles ; but to 
repieaent thia portion of logical acience aa tb* 
whole, appeari lo ma alntoat like teaching tlw 
scholar Euclid'a axioma, and tbe axioawiic Ihao- 
mm to which I have alluded, and calling tbia Ihs 
i«Mnce of gcomalrj. Tha fallowing paaaage tnm 
ihe Poft-Rojal logu ia taj jodicioua and etoittd, 
giTing aa mncb to tbe Arialotelian ayalem ■■ il da- 
iienea : " Celta partia, qua noua iTona mainl*- 
nanl i trailer, qui eomprand lesiaglaadu niaonoe- 
loent, eai ealunM la ploa importanM da la logiqna, 
et c'eit preaquel'uniquequ'oo j Iraite anae qualque 
soin ; niaia il y a aujet de doutar li ella eat auaai 
utile qa'an ae I'imagjn*. La plnpait dea erteuia 
ilea hommea, comme nooi aiooa ii^ dil aillooia, 
>iennenl bien pina de <m qu'ili niaooDanl lur da 
lui principea, qna non paadece qu'ila n 
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oned among the ehief defects in his phil- 
osophical writings. In a remarkable pas- 
sase of the Advancement of Learning, he 
heM mathematics to be a part of meta- 
physics ; but the place of this is altered 
in the Latin, and they are treated as 
merely auxiliary or instrumental to phys- 
ic^ inquiry. He had some prejudice 
against pure mathematics, and thought 
they had been unduly elevated in com- 
parison with the reahties of nature. " I 
Imow not,** he says, *^ how it has arisen 
tiiat mathematics and logic, which ought 
to be the senring-maids of physical phi- 
losophy, yet affecting to vaunt the cer- 
tainty that belongs to them, presume to 
exercise a dominion over her.** It is 
sorely very erroneous to speak of geome- 
try, which relates to the objective reali- 
ties of space, and to natural objects so far 
as extended, as a mere handmaid of phys- 
ical philosophy, and not rather a part of 
it. Pla3rfair has made some good remarks 
on the advantages derived to experimental 
philosophy itself from the mere applica- 
tion of geometry and algebra. And one 
cf die reflections which this ought to ex- 
cite is, that we are not to conceive, as 
some hastily do, that there can be no real 
utility to mankind, even of that kind of 
utility which consists in multiplying the 
conveniences and luxuries of life, spring- 
ing from theoretical and speculative in- 
qmry. The history of algebra, so barren 
in the days of Tartaflia and Vieta, so 
productive of wealth when applied to dy- 

toit C68 r^lea que comme des t^ritte tp^latiTM, 
elles aemroient toojours ii exercer I'esprit ; et de 
plat, on ne pent nier qo'elles n'aient quekiiie usage 
en qoelqoe* rencontrat, at k Vigm de qnelques 
peieonnee, qui, 6tant d*Dn natarel Tif et penetrant, 
De se laiaeent qaelqaefoii tromper par des faosses 
coos6qaences, qoe faate d'attention, k quoi la r^ 
flexion qu'ils feroient sur ces r&gles, seroit eapable 
de lemedier.''— Art de Penser, part iii How dif- 
iovait is this sensible pasaam from one ouoted from 
some anonymoDs writer in wbateley's Logic, p. 34. 
'* A fallacy coniists of an insenioos mixture of truth 
and fiUsebood, so entangled, so intimately blended, 
that the fallacy is, in the chnnical phraae, held m 
solution ; one dnp tf mnm d Ugie is that test which 
immediatel]F disunites them, makes the foreign 
■abstance risible, and predpitatea it to the IwttonL" 
One fallacy, it might be answered, as common as 
•ay, is the ftdm mahgy, the misleading the mind 
by a comparison, where there is no real proportion 
or resemblance. The chymist's test is the necessary 
means of detecting the foreign substance ; if the 
" drop of sound lo^c** be such, it is strange that 
lawyers, mathemaucians, and mankind in general 
ahoold so sparingly employ it ; the fact being noU>- 
rious, that thoae most eminent for strong reasoning 
powers are rarely conversant with the syllogistic 
method. It is alao well known, that these ** inti- 
mately blended mixtures of truth and £ilsehood" 
d&ottn DO miD of plain sense. 80 much for the 



namical calculations in our own, may be 
a sufficient answer. 

79. One of the petty blemishes whicb, 
though lost in the splendour of Bacon's «- 
Lord Bacon's excellences, it is mmsTwil 
not unfair to mention, is connected with 
the peculiar characteristics of his mind ; 
he is sometimes too metaphorical and 
witty. His remarkable talent for diseov- 
ering analogies seems to have inspired 
him with too much resanl to them as ar- 
guments, even when they must appear to 
any common reader fanciful and far-fetch- 
ed. His terminology, chiefly ior Uie same 
reason, is often a' httle afliected, and, in 
Latin, rather barbarous. The divisions 
of his prerogative instances in the Novum 
Organum are not always founded upon in- 
telligible distinctions. And the geneial 
obscurity of the style, neither himself 
nor his assistants being good masters of 
the Latin language, which, at the best, is 
never flexible or copious enough for our 
philosophy, renders the perusal of both 
his great works too labonous for the im- 
patient reader. Brucker has well ob- 
served, that the Novum Organum has 
been neglected by the generality, and 
proved of far less service than it would 
otherwise have been in philosophy, in 
consequence of these very defects, as 
well as the real depth of the author's 
mind.* 

80. What has been the fame of Bacon, 
" the wisest, greatest of man- 
kind,^ it is needless to say. What 
has been his real influence over <^ 
mankind ; how much of our en- **"** 
larged and exact knowledge may be at- 
tributed to his inductive method ; what of 
this, again, has been due to a thorough 
study of his writings, and what to an 
indirect and secondary acquaintance with 
them, are questions of another kind, and 
less easily solved. Stewart, the philoso- 
pher who has dwelt most on the praises 
of Bacon, while he conceives him to have 
exercised a considerable influence over 
the English men of science in the seven- 
teenth century, supposes, on the authority 
of Montucla, that he did not ** commiuMl 
the general admiration of Europe*' till the 
publication of the preliminary discourse 
to the French Encyclopaedia by Diderat 
and D'Alembert. This, however, is by 

* Legends i]>sa nobilissima tractatio ah ilKs est, 
qui in rerum naiaralium inquiaitione felieiter pn>> 
gredi cupiunt. Quib si paulo plus luminis et per- 
spicuitatis baberet, et novonim termioorum et per* 
titionum artificio lectorem non remoraretur, \a^ 
plura. quaiD factum est, contulisset sd philosopbw 
emendationeoL His enim obstantibus a plerisqjas 
hoc otganam B^StocHui est.— Hist Phikw., v« Ml 
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Boch too predfutata a eonclasion. He 
became almost immediately known on the 
Continent. Gassendi was one of his most 
anient admirers. Descartes mentions him, 
I beliere, once only, in a letter to Mer- 
senne in 1032;* bnt he was of all men the 
most unwilUn^ to praise a contemporary. 
It may be said that these were philoso- 
phers, and that their testimony does not 
imply the admiration of mankind. But 
writers of a rery different character men- 
tion bim in a familiar manner. Richelieu 
is said to have highly esteemed Lord Ba- 
con.! And it may m some measure be 
dne to this, that in the Sentimens de TAca- 
d4^aiie Francaise sur le Cid he is alluded 
to, simply by the name Bacon, as one well 
kiiown.| Voiture, in a letter to Costar, 
about the same time, bestows high eulogy 
on some passages of Bacon which his cor- 
respondent had sent to him, and observes 
that Horace would have been astonished 
to hear a barbarian Briton discourse in 
such a style. The treatise De Augmentis 
was republished in France in 1624, the 
year after its appearance in England. It 
was translated mto French as early as 
1(02 ; no great proofs of neglect. Edi- 
tions came out in Holland, 1645, 1652, and 
1662.^ Even the Novum Organum, which, 
as has been said, never became so popular 
as his other writings, was thrice pnnted 
in Holland, in 1645, 1650, and 1660.1 Leib- 
nitz and Puffendorf are loud in their ex- 
pressions of admiration, the former ascri- 
bing to him the revival of truephilosophy 
■s rally as we can at present.^ I should 



* VoL TL, p. 210, edit. Cootin. 

t The only authority that I can now quote for 
tbii ia not very fpod, that of Aubrey's Manuacripta, 
which 1 find in Seward's Anecdotea, iv., 328. But 
it aeema not improbable. The same book quotes 
Balxac aa aaying : ** Croyons done, oour i'amour du 
Cbanoelier Bacon, que toutea les folies des anciens 
«Dt aagea ; et tous leurs songes myst^res, et de 
C8IIm-14 qui aont estim^ puree fsblea, il n'y en a 
pea BIM, quelque bisarre et eztraTaj^te qu'elle soit, 
qai n*att eon foodement dans I'histoire, n Tra m 
waf crsirv Boeon, et qui n'ait Hb d^guis^ de la aorte 
par lea aagea du vieuz temps, pour la rendre plus 
•tale anx peuplea.** 

X P 44(1633). 

4 J*ai trouv4 parfaitement beau tout ce que tous 
ma mandet de Bacon. Mais ne tous semble t'il 
pea oo* Horace aui disoit, Visaro Bhtannoa hospiti- 
Doa teroe, aeroit bien 4tonn4 d'entendre un barbare 
diaeoarir comma cela ? Costar is said by Bayle to 
have bcNrrowed much from Bacon. La Mothe le 
Vayer mentions him in hia Dialogues ; in fact, in- 
atancea are numerous. 

R Montagu's Life of Bacon, p. 407. He hss not 
Bwntioned an edition at Strasburg, 1635, which is 
in the British Museum. 

There ia also an edition without time or place, in 
tiM catalogue of the British Museum. 

f Brucker,T,95. Stewart says that ** Bayle doea 

HA gire above tweiva lioea to Baooo i** bat ba calla 

Vol. II.— M 



be more inclined to douht whether he were 
adequately valued by his countrymen in 
his own time, or in the immediately subse- 

auent period. Under the firRt Stuarts, 
tiere was little taste among studious men 
but for theology, and chiefly for a theolo- 
gy which, proceeding with an extreme 
deference to authority, could not but gen- 
erate a disposition of mind, even upon 
other subjects, alien to the progressive and 
inquisitive spirit of the inductive philoso- 
phy.* The institution of the Royal Socie- 
ty, or^ rather, the love of physical science 
out of which that institution arose, in the 
second part of the seventeenth century, 
made England resound with the name of 
her illustnous chancellor. Few now spoke 
of him without a kind of homage that only 
the greatest men receive. Yet still it was 
by natural philosophers alone that the wri- 
tings of Bacon were much studied. The 
editions of his works, except the Essays, 
were few; the Novum Organum never 

him one of the greatest men of his age, and the 
length of an article in Bayle waa never deaigned 
to M a measure of the merit of its subject. 

* It is not uncommon to meet with persons, espe- 
cially who are or have been engaged in teaching oth- 
ers doffmatically what they have themselves received 
in the Tike manuer,.to whom the inductive philosophy 
appears a mere school of skepticism, or, at beat, 
wholly inapplicable to any subiects which require 
entire conviction. A certain deduction from cer- 
tain premises is the only reaaon they acknowledge. 
Thiais peculiarly the case with theologians, but it ia 
also extended to everything which is taught in a syn« 
thetic manner. Liord Bacon has a remarkable pas* 
aage on this in the 9th book De Augmentis. Post- 
quam articuli et principia religionia jam in sedibua 
suis fuerint locate, ita ut a rationia examine penitua 
eximantur, turn demum conceditur ab illis illatiooea 
derivare ac dedocere, secundum analogiam ipsorum. 
In rebus quidem naturalibus hoc non tenet Nam 
et ipsa principia examini subjiciuntur ; per inducti* 
onem, inquam, licet minime per syllogismum. At- 
que eadem ilia nuUam habent cum ratione repu^ 
nanliam, ut ab eodem fonte cum prinue propoeiti. 
ones, tum mediv, dedocantur. Alitor fit in religio- 
ne : ubi et prinuB propositiones authopystats sunt, 
atqoe per ae subsiatentes ; et rursus non reguntur 
ab ilia ratione quiB propositiones consequentes de- 
ducit. Neque tamen noc fit in religiune aola, aed 
etiam in aliis scientiis, tarn gravioribus, quam ievi- 
oribus, ubi scilicet propositiones humana placita 
sunt, non posita ; aiquiaem et in illis rationia usua 
absoiutus esse non potest. Videmus enim in ludii, 
puts schaccorum, aut aimilibus, priores ludi normaa 
et legea merft positivaa esse, et ad placitum ; quae 
recipi, non in disputationem vocari, pioraua opor- 
teat ; ut vero vincas, et periti lusum instituas, ia ar- 
tificiosum est et rationale. Eodem modo fit et m 
legibus humanis ; m quibus baud pauce sunt maxi- 
ma, ut loquuntur, hoc est, placita mere juris, que 
auctoritate magis quam ratione nitontur, neque in 
discepcationem veniunt. Quid vero sit justissi- 
mum, pon absolute, aed relative, hoc est ex analo- 

EiA illarum maximaruro, id demum rationale est, et 
itum dispotationi campum prcbet. This passage, 
well weighed, majr show us where, why, and by 
whom the aynthetic and syllogistic methods haw 
bean pfeSsned to the inductive and aaalyticaL 
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came separately from the English press.* 
They were not even much Quoted ; for I 
beUeve it will be found that the fashion of 
referring to the brilliant passages of the 
De Augmentis and the Novum Organum, 
at least in books designed for the general 
reader, is not much older than the close 
of the last century. Scotland has the 
merit of having led the way; Reid, Stew- 
art, Robison, and Playfair turned that 
which had been a blind veneration into a 
rational worship ; and I should suspect 
that more have read Lord Bacon \rithin 
these thirty years than in the two prece- 
ding centuries. It may be a usual con- 
sequence of the enthusiastic panegyrics 
lately poured upon his name, that a more 
positive efficacy has sometimes been at- 
tributed to his philosophical writinjgs than 
they really possessea; and it might be 
asked whether Italy, where he was proba- 
bly not much known, were not the true 
school of experimental philosophy in Eu- 
rope ; whether his methods of investigation 
were not chiefly such as men of sagacity 
and lovers of truth miffht simultaneously 
have devised. But, whatever may have 
been the case with respect to actual dis- 
coveries in science, we must give to writ- 
ten wisdom its proper meed; no books 
prior to those of Lord Bacon carried man- 
kind so far on the road to truth; none 
have obtained so thorough a triumph over 
arrogant usurpation without seeking to 
substitute another ; and he may be com- 
pared with those liberators of nations, who 
nave given them laws by which they might 
govern themselves, and retained no hom- 
age but their gratitude.f 

* The De Augmentis was only once published 
efler the first edition, in 1638. An indifferent trans- 
lation, by Gilbert Watts, came oat in 1640. No 
edition of Bacon's Works was published in Eng- 
land before 1730; another appeared in 1740, and 
there have been several since. But they had been 
printed at Frankfort in 1665. It is unnecessary to 
observe that many copies of the foreign ediuons 
were brought to this country. This is mostly ta- 
ken from Mr. Montagu's account 

t I have met, since this passage was vrritten, with 
one in Stewart's Life of Reid, which seems to state 
the effeeu of Bacon's philosophy in a just and tem- 
perate spirit, and whicn I rather quote, because this 
writer has, by his eulogies on that philosophy, led 
tome to an exaggerated notion. ** The influence of 
Bacon's aenius on the subseouent progress of 
phvsical discovery has been seloom duly apprecia- 
ted; by some writers almost entirely overlooked, 
and by others considered as the sole cause of the 
refbnnation in science which has since taken place. 
Of these two extremes, the latter certainly is the 
least wide of the truth: for in the whole history 
of letters no other individual can be mentioned 
whose exertions have had so indisputable an effect 
in forwarding the intellectual progress of mankind. 
On the other naiid, it must be acknowledged that, be- 
fun the aca vheo Baoonappaand, variooa philoao- 



Sicnoir in. 
On the Metaphysical Philoaophy of 

81. Rbns Dbscabtbs was bom in 1596, 
of an ancient family in Touraine. Baiiyiuksr 
An inquisitive curiosity into the D ss cam s. 
natiure and causes of all he saw ia said to 
have distinguished his childhood, and this 
was certainly accompanied by an uneom- 
mon facility and clearness of apprehen- 
sion. At a very early age he entered the 
college of the Jesuits at La Fleche, and 
pass^ through their entire course of liter- 
ature and phuosophy. It was now, at the 
age of sixteen, as he tells us, that he be- 
gan to reflect, with little satisfaction, on 
his studies, finding his mind beset with 
error, and obliged to confess that he had 
learned nothing but the conviction of his 
ignorance. Yet he knew that he had been 
^ucated in a famous school, and that he 
was not deemed behind his contempora- 
ries. The ethics, the logic, even the 
geometry of the ancients, did not fill his 
mind with that clear stream of truth for 
which he was ever thirsting. On leaving 
La Fleche, the young Descartes min^^ 
for some years in the world, and served 
as a volunteer both imder Prince Maurice 
and in the Imperial army. Yet during 
this period there were intervals when be 
withdrew himself wholly from society, 
and devoted bis leisure to mathematical 
science. Some germes, also, of his peciidiar 
philosophy were already ripening in his 
mind. 

82. Descartes was twenty-three yean 

phers in different parts of Europe had struck into 
the right path ; and it may perhaps be doubted 
whether any one important rule with respect to the 
true method of investigation be contained in bis 
works, of which no hint can be traced in those of 
his predecessors. His great merit lay in concen- 
trating their feeble and scattered lights ; fixing the 
attention of philosophers on the distinguishing chsr- 
acteristics of true and of false science, by a felid- 
tv of illustration peculiar to himself, seconded 1^ 
the commanding powers of a bold and figurative 
eloquence. The method of investigation which he 
recommended had been previously followed in every 
instance in which any solid discovery had been 
made with respect to the laws of nature ; but it 
had been followed accidentally and without anv 
regular preconceived design: and it was r es ei fs d 
for him to reduce to rule ana method what others 
had effected either fortuitously, or from some mo* 
mentary glimpse of the truth. These remarks srs 
not intendod to detract from the just glory of Bs- 
con ; for they apply to all those, without ezceptioa, 
who have systematized the principles oi any of the 
arts. Indeed, thejr apply less forcibly to him thsn 
to any other philosopher whose studies have besa 
directed to objects analogous to his ; inasmuch as 
we know of no art of which the rules have besa 
reduced successfully into a didactic form, when the 
art itself was as much in infancy as experimental 
philosophy was when Bacon wrote."— Accoont of 
Liis and Writings of Raid, aact a. 
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Hta ta«iaiii« old when, pawiDg a solituy , 
wfbu«vki». wiDter ia ba quartera at Neu- 
burg on the Danube, he began to resolve 
in his mind the futility of all existing sys- 



tenia of philosophy, and the discrepan 
<rf opinions among the generality of^mi 
kioo, which rendered it probable that no 
<»ie had yet found out the road to real 
science. He determined, therefore, to eet 
about the inveatlgation of truth for him- 
self, erasing from his mind all precon- 
ceiTed judgments, as having been hastily 
and precanoualy taken up. He laid down 
for his guiduice a few fundamental rules 
of logic, auch as to admit nothing aa true 
which he did not clearly perceive, and to 
proceed from the simpler notions to the 
more complex, taking tne method of geom- 
etera, by which they had gone bo much 
farther than others, for the true art of 
reasoning. Commencing, therefore, with 
the mathematical scieocea, and observing 
that, however different in their subjects, 
they treat properly of nothing but the re- 
lations of quantity, he fell, almost acci- 
dentally, as his words seem to impon, on 
the great discovery that geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebraically.* This 

Ere him more hope of success in applying 
I method to other parta of philosophy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, duriug 
BaiMiM which Descartes, though he quit- 
la Hauud. ted miUtary service, continued to 
obaenre mankind in various parts of Eu- 
rope, still keeping his heart fixed on the 
great aim he had proposed to himself, but, 
as he confesaes, without having framed 
ibe scheme of any philosophy beyond 
those of his contemporaries. He deemed 
his time of life immature for so stupendous 
a task. But at the age of thirty-three, 
with Uttte notice to his friends, he quilted 
Paris, convinced that absolute retirement 
was indispensable for that rigorous in- 
Testi^tion of first principles he now de- 
temuned to institute, and retired into Hol- 
land. In this country he remained eight 
year*, so comfdetely aloof from the dis- 
tractions of the world that he concealed 
his very place of residence, though pre- 
serving an intercourse of letters with many 
fhends in France. 

Si. In 1037 he broke upon the world 
HtopaMi- with a volume containing the Dis- 
"*■" ■ course upon Method, the Dioptrics, 
the Meteors, and the Geometry. It is only 
with the first that we are for the present 
coDcemed.t In this discourse, the moat in- 
teresting, perhaps, of Descartes' writings, 
on account of the picture of his life and 
of th < progress of his studies tha t it fur- 

■ (Edttm ill DncBitti, w Cniidii, Puii, ISZi, 
T«Lt,p.l«. t Id., p. ISi-SlS. 



nishes, we find the Cartesian metapftysics, 
which do not consist of many articles, al- 
most as fully detailed as in any of his later 
works. In the Meditationes de Prima 
Philosophia, published in Latin, 1641, these 
fundamental principles are laid down a^ain 
more at length. He invited the criticism 
of philosophers on these famous Medita- 
tions. They did not refuse the challenge ; 
and seven sets of objections, from as many 
diSerant quarters, with seven replies from 
Descartes himself, are subjoined to the 
later editions of the Meditations. The 
Principles of Philosophy, published in 
Latin m 1644, contains what may be reck- 
oned the final statement, which occupies 
most of the Qrat book, written with un- 
common conciseness and precision. The 
beauty of philosophical style which dis- 
tinguished Descartes is never more seen 
than in this Qrst book of the Principia, the 
translation of which was revised by Cler- 
selier, an eminent friend of the author, It 
is a contrast at once to the elliptical brev- 
ity of Artstoile, who hints, or has been 
supposed to hint, the most important posi- 
tion in a short clause, and to the verbose, 
figurative declamation of many modem 
metaphysicians. In this admirable perspi- 
cuity Descartes was imitated by his dis- 
ciples Arnaud and Malebranche, especially 
the former. His unfinished postnumoua 
treatise, the " Inquiry after Truth by Nat- 
ural Reason," is not carried farther than 
a partial development of the same lead- 
ing principles of Cariesianism. Thero is, 
consequently, a great deal of apparent 
repetition in the works of Descartes, but 
such as, on attentive consideration, will 
show, not perhaps much real variance, 
but some new lights that had occurred to 
: the author in the course of his reflections.* 
' 85. In pursuing the examination of the 
! first principles of knowledge, niiwiiiiibT 
' Descartes perceived not only *»obuii( lU. 
' that he had cause to doubt of the various 
opinions he had found current among men, 
from that very circumstance of their va- 
riety, but that the sources of all that he 
had received for troth themselves, namely, 
the senses, had afforded him no indispu- 
I table certainty. Hebegan to recollect how 
' often he had been misled by appearances, 
I which had at first sight given no mtimation 

1 • A work hu latiilr bnm pnbliihfld. Ewiia Pbilo- 
■opbiquFa,(ui«ii de U Melapfa^aiqae, it DfMciite* 
nnemblM el idih m ordre, pir L. A. Qiufar, 4 
ToI>., Bniielliu, 1632. In (he fourth Tolume wa 
find Ihs metaphisicBl piingeB in ihe wriling* of 
DeBcartea, incjuding hia cortcflpondflnce, amnfod 
melbodicallT in bis own words, but with the omu- 
tim of ■ laiyfl part of the obiectiana to the Hadlta- 
dODB and ollua nplisi 1 dki not, homrar, Ma tUi 
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of their fallacy, and asked himself in yain, 
by what infiallible test he could discern 
the realitv of external objects, or, at least, 
their conformity to his idea of them. The 
strong impressions made in sleep led him 
to inquire whether all he saw and felt 
might not be in a dream. It was true that 
there seemed to be some notions more 
elementary than the rest, such as exten- 
sion, figure, duration, which could not be 
reckoned fallacious; nor could he avoid 
owning that, if there were not an existing 
triangle in the world, the angles of one 
conceived by the mind, though it were in 
sleep, must appear equal to two right 
angles. But even in this certitude of 
demonstration he soon found something 
deficient ; to err in geometrical reasoning 
is not impossible : why might he not err 
in this? especially in a train of conse- 
quences, the particular terms of which are 
not at the same instant present to the 
mind. But, above all, there might be a 
superior being, powerful enough and will- 
ing to deceive him. It was no kind of 
answer to treat this as improbable, or as 
an arbitrary hypothesis. He had laid down 
as a maxim that nothing could be received 
as truth which was not demonstrable ; and 
in one place rather hyperboUcally, and, in- 
deed, extravagantly in appearance, says 
that he made litue difference between 
merely probable and false suppositions; 
meaning this, however, as we may pre- 
sume, m the sense of geometers, who 
would say the same thing. 

86. But, divesting himself thus of all 
pis fine belief in what the world deemed 
atttp in most unquestionable, plunged in 
knowledge. ^^ abyss, as it seemed for a time, 
he soon found his feet on a rock, from 
which he sprang upward to an unclouded 
sun. Doubting all things, abandoning all 
things, he came to the question, what is it 
that doubts and denies? Something it 
must be; he might be deceived by a su- 
perior power, but it was he that was de- 
ceived. He felt his own existence; the 
Eroof of it was that he did feel it ; that 
e had affirmed, that he now doubted, in a 
word, that he was a thinking substance. 
CogUo; Ergo sum — this famous enthymem 
of the Cartesian philosophy veiled in 
rather formal language that which was to 
him, and must be to us all, the eternal 
basis of conviction, which no argument 
can strengthen, which no sophistry can 
impair, the consciousness of a self within, 
a percipient indivisible Ego.* The only 



* Thii word, introdaced by the Germans, or 
oricintlly, perfaapt, bj the old Cutesiana, is rather 
awkward, bat far leas ao than the Enflieb pronoun 
I, which is alio sfufooid la aiMMi Sisfvsit has iBaoawsringliiiiiiit. 



proof of this is that it admits of no proof; 
that no man can pretend to doubt of his 
own existence with sincerity, or to exjiress 
a doubt without absurd and inconsistent 
language. 

87. The skepticism of Descartes, it ap- 
pears, which is merely provision- gy ^^/^ 
al, is not at all similar to that of not ekeptf. 
the Pyrrhonists, though some of ^' 
his arguments may have been shafts from 
their quiver. Nor did he make use, which 
is somewhat remarkable, of the reason- 
ings afterward employed by Berkeley 
against the material world, though no one 
more frequently distinguished than Des- 
cartes between the objective reaUty, as it 
was then supposed to be, of ideas in the 
mind, and the external or sensible reality 
of things. Skepticism, in fact, was so far 
from being characteristic of his disposi- 
tion, that his errors sprang chiefly from 
the opposite source, little as he was aware 
of it, from an undue positiveness in theo- 
ries which he could not demonstrate, or 
even render highljr probable.* 

88. The certainty of an existing Ego 
easily led him to that of the op- n, mi^m 
orations of the mind, called af- at mora 
terward by Locke ideas of reflec- «««»«y' 

adopted it aa the leaaer evil, and it aeema raaaon- 
able not to acruple a word ao convenient, if not 
neceaaary, to exoreaa the unity of the cooacKNia 
principle. If it nad been employed earlier, I am 
apt to think that aome great metaphyaicml extrava- 
gancea would have been avoided, and aome fimda* 
mental trutba more clearly apprebendel Fichte 
is well known to have made the Rnund diviaion of 
leh and Nicht Ich^ Ego and Non JSgo^ the baaia of 
hia philoeophv ; in other words, the difierence of 
aubjective and objective reality. 

* One of the rules Deacartea laya down in hia 
posthumous art of logic, ia that we ought never to 
busy ourselves except about objects conceniin|| 
which our understanding appeara capable of acqui- 
ring an unquestionable and certain knowledge, vol. 
xi., p. 204. This is, at least, too unlimited a propo- 
sition, and would exclude, not indeed all prooabiti* 
ty, but all inquiries which must, by neceastty, end 
in nothing more than probability. Accordingly, wt 
find in the next pages that he made little account 
of any aciencea out arithmetic and geometry, or 
such others as equal them in certainty. "From 
all this," he concludes, " we may infer, not that 
arithmetic and geometry are the only acienoss 
which we must learn, but that be who aeeka tbt 
road to truth should not trouble himself with anr 
object of which he cannot have as certain a knowf^ 
edge as of arithmetical or geometrical demonatn^ 
tions." It is unnecessary to observe what havoc 
this would make with investigationa, even in 
physics, of the highest importance to mankind. 

Beattie, in the esaay on Truth, part li., chap. % 
has made some unfounded criticisms on the akepii* 
cism of Descartes, and endeavours to torn into 
ridicule his Cogito ; ergo sum. Yet, if any one 
should deny his own or our existence, I do not sea 
how we could refute him, were he worthy of refa* 
tation, but by some such language ; and, in heU it 
is what Beattie himaelf says, more paraphraaticallyt 
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tioiit the believing, doubting, willing, lov- treat it as a sophism. And it was always 

ing, fearing, which he knew by conscious* objected by his adversaries, that he infer- 

ness, and, indeed, by means of which red the necessity of the thing from the 

alone he knew that the Ego existed. He necessity of the idea, which was the very 

now proceeded a step farther ; and, reflect- point in question. It seems impossible to 

ing on the simplest truths of arithmetic vindicate many of his expressions, from 

and geometry, saw that it was as impos- which he never receded in the controver- 

sible to doubt of them as of the acts of his sy to which his meditations gave rise, 

mind. But as he had before tried to doubt But the long habit of repeating in his mind 

even of these, on the hypothesis that he the same series of reasonings gave Des« 

might be deceived bv a superior inteUigent cartes, as it will always do, an inward as- 

power, he resolved to inquire whether surance of their certainty, which could 

such a power existed, and if it did, whether not be weakened by any objection. The 

it could be a deceiver. The affirmative of former argument for the being of God, 

the former, and the negative of the latter whether satisfactory or not, is to be dis- 

question Descartes estabUshed by that tinguished from the present.* 

extremely subtle reasoninff so much cele- 

brmted in the seventeenth century, but • •< From what it said alreadv of the icnorance 

which has less frequently been deemed we are in of the essence of mind, it is evident thai 

conclusive in later times. It is, at least, ^« »"» ^^ *We to know whether any mind may be 

that which no man,, not fitted by long rnirSI^^LTL'^etJe'^tr^^^^ 

pracuce for metaphysical researches, will to be. Some philosophers think that such a neces- 

pretend to embrace. sitj may be demonstrated of God from the nature 

89. The substance of his argument was o^ perfection. For God being infinitely, that is, ab- 

m,p«,f this. He found within himself ^^^^^i^^^^^.'^^t^^rTC^^rr't^ 

- . IM.F. the idea of a perfect Intelligence, TX^oIS of'thT'^J^^^ .JL'rftSZ.^ ITl 

eternal, infinite, necessary. This could uke this to be one of those false and imaginary aiw 

not come from himself, nor from external guments that are founded in the abase of certain 

things, because both were imperfect, and ^rmt; and of all others, this word perfection 

«u -^ I^..ij u^ «« «»^.« ;« «k»r»ir»^* ♦!.•., seems to have suffered most this way. 1 wish I 

there could be no more in the effect than ^ould clearly understand what these philosophers 

there is in the cause. And this idea re- mean by the word perfection, when they thus say 

quiring a cause, it could have none but an that necessity of existence is perfection. Doesper- 

actual beinif ; not a possible being, which Section here signify the same thmg that it does 

isu|«ii»tin|^isl«iblefromme«nonen^^^^^ ilSrrniK' f a^^l^ ^Srf2i:\tf^>"S^ 
If, however, this should be denied, he m- asserted of the several powers that attend the es- 
quires whether he, with this idea of God, sences of things, and not of anything else but in » 
could have existed by any other cause if "^n unnatural and im|)roper sense. Perfection i» 
there were no God. Not, he argues, by » ^"" of relauon, and its senM imolies a fitness or 
k:».^i^ *x« if \>^ ,.,-r*,^ ♦>.« a»«>.^. ^f v,;l agreement to some certam end, and most properly 
himself; for if he were the author of his 5 «ome power in the thing that is denominatedper- 
own being, he would have given himself feet The term, as the etymology of it shows, i» 
every perfection ; in a word, would have taken from the operation or artists. When an art* 
been God. Not by his parents, for the |« proposes to himself to make anything that thalh 

same might be said of them, and so forth, ^ ^^^^^ lo a cerum effect, bis work is called> 

Muic lUAe*** tw»«"« V* •«*-•**, «*« wv a u, j^^^ Qj. i^jjj perfect, accordmg as it agrees more or 

if we remount to a series of productive lew with theVesign of the artist. From arts, by ft 

beinss. Besides this, as much power is simihtude of sense, this word has been introduced 

reqmred to preserve as to create, and the ^nio morality, and signifies that quality of an agen^ 

continuance of existence in the effect by which it is able to act agreeably to the enj it» 

. " ■ . *• J *• r *u actions tend to. The metaphysicians, who reduce 

imphes the COntmued operation of the everylhin. to transcendental considerations, have 

cause. also translated this term into their science, and use 

90. With this argument, in itself sufii- it to signify the agreement that anything has with 
AMdier ciently refined, Descartes blended «*»at idea which it is required that thing should an- 
Pn-c-r.1. another still more distant from r^J^L StribI^%r.f^itut"tSre^^ 
common apprehension. Necessary ex- thing; and that being is properiy called the most 
istence is involved in the idea of God. perfect which has all, the best, and each the com- 
All other beings arc conceivable in their pl«t«»t in its kind of those attributes which can be 
essence as things possible ; in God alone Y^^^. "iu*^* essence. Perfection therefore be- 
vr^ZJ^^ ll^AJil2tl^^l .1^ ;,««or..««KL ^0D9» ^ ^he essence of things, and not properly to 
his essence and existence are inseparable, ^heir existence ; which is not a perfection of sny- 

Existence is necessary to perfection; thing, no attribute of it, but only the mere constitu- 

hence a perfect being, or God, cannot be tion of it m nnm natura. Necessary existence, 

conceivea without necessary existence, therefore, which is a mode of existence, is not a 

Though I do not know that I have mis- ^^:^^^J^^ST.':!^T"^ 

represented Descartes m this result of his it may be said Uiat, tbeuch necessary existence is 

very subtle argument, it is difficult not to hoc » peifecikNi m atadi,yei Hiaaoinits caiMs# 
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01. From the idea of a perfect beinf 
Hiidediie- Descartes immediately dedaced 
tkNw fhxn the truth of his belief in an exter- 
*^^ nal world, and in the inferences 
of his reason. For to deceive his crea- 
tures would be an imperfection in God ; 
but God is perfect. Whatever, therefore, 
is clearly and distinctly apprehended by 
our reason, must be true. We have only 
to be on our guard against our own pre- 
cipitancy and prejudice, or surrender of 
our reason to the authority of others. It 
is not by our understanding, such as God 
gave it to us, that we are deceived ; but 
the exercise of our free-will, a high pre- 
rogative of our nature, is often so incau- 
tious as to make us not discern truth from 
folsehood, and aflirm or deny, by a volun- 
tary act, that which we do not distinctly 
apprehend. The properties of quantity, 
founded on our ideas of extension and 
number, are distinctly perceived by our 
minds, and hence the sciences of arithme- 
tic and geometry are certainly true. But 
when he turns his thoughts to the phe- 
nomena of external sensation, Descartes 
cannot wholly extricate himself from his 
original concession, the basis of his doubt, 
that the senses do sometimes deceive us. 
He endeavours to reconcile this with his 
own theory, which had built the certainty 
of all that we clearly hold certain on the 
perfect veracity of God. 

93. It is in this inquiry that he reaches 
Primary and ^^^ important distinction be- 
■eeoodary twecu the primary and second- 
quaiitiea. ^j^ properties of matter, the 
latter being modifications of the former, 
relative only to our apprehension, but not 



upon account of that atlribate of the entity from 
whence it flows ; that that attribute most of all 
others be the m<wt perfect and moat excellent 
which necessary existence flows from, it bein^ such 
as cannot be conceived otherwise than as existing. 
Bat what excellence, what perfection is there in 
all this ? Space i» necessarily existent on account 
of extension, which cannot be conceived otherwise 
than as existing. But what perfection is there in 
■pace upon this account, which can in no manner 
act on anything, which is entirely devoid of all pow- 
er, wherein I have showed all perfections to con- 
sist ? Therefore necessary existence, abstractedly 
cooskiered, is no perfection ; and, therefore, the 
idea of infinite perfection does not include, and con- 
sequently not prove, God to be necessarily exist- 
ence [sic]. If he be so, it is on account of those 
attributes of his essence which we have no knowi- 
edce of." 

r have made this extract from a very short tract, 
called Contemplatio Philosophies, by Brook Tay- 
lor, which I found in an unpublished memoir of his 
life printed by the late Sir William Young in 1793. 
^t bMpeaks the clear and acute understanding of 
this celebrated philosopher, and appears to me an 
Isotire refutatioo of the scholastic argument of Des- 
leartM ; ooe more fit for the Aoselms and such deal- 
«n in woidsi from whom it came, thaa far himselt 



inherent in things, which, without beh^ 
wholly new, contradicted the Aristoleliui 
theories of the schools;* and he remarked 
that we are never, strictly speaJuug, de- 
ceived by our senses, but by the infer* 
ences which we draw from them. 

93. Such is nearly the substance, ex^ 
elusive of a great variety of more or less 
episodical theories, of the three mataphys- 
ical works of Descartes, the history of 
the soul^s progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from doubt to certainty. Few would 
dispute, at the present day, that he has de- 
stroyed too much of his foundations to 
render his superstructure stable ; and to 
readers averse from metaphysical reflec- 
tion, he must seem little else than an idle 
theorist, weaving cobwebs for pastime 
which common sense sweeps away. It 
is fair, however, to observe, that no one 
was more careful than Descartes to guard 
against any practical skepticism in the af- 
fairs of life. He even goes so far as to 
maintain, that a man, having adopted any 
practical opinion on such grounds as seem 
probable, should pursue it with as much 
steadiness as if it were founded on de- 
monstration ; observing, however, as a 
general rule, to choose the most moder- 
ate opinions among those which he i^uld 
find current in his own country f 

94. The objections adduced against the 
Meditations are in a series of 
seven. The first are by a the- 
ologian named Catenis, the sec- 
ond by Mersenne, the third by Hobbes, 
the fourth by Amauld, the fifth by Gas- 
sendi, the sixth by some anonymous wri- 
ters, the seventh by a Jesuit of the name 
of Bourdin. To all of these Descartes 

* See Stewart's First Dissertation on the Prog- 
ress of Philosophy. Thir writer has justly obaerr- 
ed, that many persons conceive cohur to be inherent 
in the object, so that the censure of Reid on Des- 
cartes and his followers, as having pretended todis> 
cover what no one doubted, is at least onreasonabls 
in this respect. A late writer has gone so far as to 
say : *' Nothing at first can seem a more rational, 
obvious, and incontrovertible conclusion, than that 
the colour of a body is an inherent quaUty, Uke its 
weight, hardness, &c. ; and that to m« toe object, 
and to see it of iu own colour^ when nothing inter- 
venes between our eyes and it, are one and the sams 
thing. Yet this is only a prejudice." 4cc. — Her- 
schePs Discourse on Nat. Philos., p. 82. I ahnosC 
even suspect that the notion of sounds and smsUt 
being secondary or merely sensible ouaUties, is not 
distinct in all men's minds. But alter we are be- 
come familiar with correct ideas, it is not easy to 
revive prejudices in our imagination. In the saow 
page ot Stewart's Dissertation, he has been led, bf 
dislike of the University of Oxford, to miscooceifer 
in an extraordinary manner, a passage of Addison 
in the Guardian, which is evidently a sportive ridi* 
cule of the Cartesian theory, and is aosolately is 
applicable to the Aristotelian, 
t Voi i^ p. 147. Vol. iii^p.6i 
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reined with spirit and acuteness. By far 
the most important controyersy was with 
Gassendi, whose objections were stated 
more briefly, and, I think, with less skill, 
by Hobbes. It was the first trumpet in 
the new philosophy of an ancient war be- 
tween the sensual and ideal schools of 
pyschology. Descartes had revived, and 
placed in a clear liffht, the doctrine of mind, 
as not absolutely dependant upon the sen- 
ses, nor of the same nature as their ob- 
jects. Stewart does not acknowledge 
him as the first teacher of the soul^s im- 
materiality. *' That many of the school- 
men, and that the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers, when they described the 
mind as a spirit, or as a spark of celestial 
file, employed these expressions, not with 
any intention to materialize its essence, 
but merely from want of more unexcep- 
tionable language, might be shown with 
demonstrable evidence, if this were the 
proper place for entering into the discus- 
sion.*** But though it cannot be said that 
Descartes was al^lutely the first who 
maint&ined the strict immateriality of the 
soul, it is manifest to any one who has 
read his correspondence, that the tenet, 
instead of being general, as we are apt to 
presume, was by no means in accordance 
with the common opinion of his age. 
The fathers, with the exception, perhaps 
the single one, of Augustin, had tau^t the 
corporeity of the thinking substance. Ar- 
nauld seems to consider the doctrine of 
Descartes as almost a novelty in modem 
times. " What you have written con- 
cerning the distinction between the soul 
and b^y appears to me very clear, very 
evident, and quite divine ; and, as nothing 
is older than truth, I have had singular 
pleasure to see that almost the same 
things have formerly been very perspicu- 
ously and agreeably handled by St. Au- 
gustin in all his tenth book on the Trinity, 
but chiefljT in the tenth chapter."! But 
Aniaald himself, in his objections to the 
Meditations, had put it as at least ques- 
tionable, whether that which thinks is not 
something extended, which, besides the 
usual properties of extended substances, 
such as mobility and figure, has also this 
particular virtue and power of thinking.^ 
The reply of Descartes removed the diffi- 
culties of the illustrious Jansenist, who 
became an ardent and almost complete 
discii^e of the new philosophy. In a 
placard against the Cartesian philosophy, 
printed in 1647, which seems to have 
come from Revius, professor of theology 
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at Leyden, it is said : '' As far as regards 
the nature of things, nothing seema to hin- 
der but that the soul may be either a sub- 
stance, or a mode of corporeal substance.*** 
And More, who had carried on a meta- 
physical correspondence with Descartes, 
whom he professed to admire, at least at 
that time, above all philosophers that had 
ever existed, without exception of his fa^ 
vourite Plato, extols him after his death in 
a letter to Clerselier, as having best es- 
tablished the foundations of religion. *' For 
the Peripatetics," he says, " pretend that 
there are certain substantial forms ema- 
nating from matter, and so united to it 
that they cannot exist without it, to which 
these philosophers refer the souls of al- 
most all living beings, even those to which 
they allow sensation and thought ; while 
the Epicureans, on the other hand, who 
laugh at substantial forms, ascribe thought 
to matter itself; so that it is M. Descartes 
alone, of all philosophers, who has at once 
banished from philosophy all these sub- 
stantial forms or souls derived from mat- 
ter, and absolutely divested matter itself 
of the faculty of feeling and thinking.**! 

95. It must be owned that the firm be- 
Uef of Descartes in the immate- Theory or 
riality of the Ego or thinking memory tnd 
principle, was accompanied wHh *«>Min«ioo. 
what, in later times, would have been 
deemed rather too great concessions to 
the materialists. He held the imagina- 
tion and the memory to be portions of the 
brain, wherein the images of our sensa- 
tions are bodily received; and even as- 
signed such a motive force to the imagi- 
nation as to produce those involuntary 
actions which we often perform, and all 
the movements of brates. "This ex- 



• Vol. X , p. 73. 

i Vol. X., p. 386. Even More seems to have 
been perplexcKi at one time by the difficulty of ac- 
countmf for the knowledge and sentiment of dis- 
imbodieo souls, and almost inclined to admit their 
corporeity. ** J*aimerois mieux dire avec les Pl»* 
toniciens, les anciens peres, et presqoe toas lee 
philosophes, que les ames humaines, tous les g^niee 
tant bona que mauvais, sont corporels, et que par 
cons^uent ils ont un sentiment r^l, c*est k direr, 
(|ui leur vient du corps dont ils sont revetus." This 
is in a letter to Descartes in 1648, which I have not 
read in Latin (vol. x., p. 249). I do not auite un- 
derstand whether he meant only that tlie soul, 
when separated from the gross body, is inTested 
with a substantial clothing, or that tliere is what 
we may call an interior body, a supposed monad, te 
which the thinking principle is indissolublv united. 
This is what all materialists mean, who have any 
clear notions whatever ; it is a possible, perhaps a 
plausible, perhaps even a highly probable hypothe- 
sis, but one which will not prove their tneory. 
The former seems almost an indispensable suppo* 
■ition, if we admit senaitnlit^ to phenomena at all 
in the soul after death ; but it is rather, perfaapei » 
thsokiifeil thao a metaphyaictl ipaealatiMk 
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plains how all the motions ot all animaU ^ g?. If the orihodox of ttw age were noi 
arise, though we grant them no knoHledEe fet prepared for a doctrine which 
of tilings, but only an imagination entirely seemed so favourable, at least to «wta m 
GorporcBl, and how all those operations natural religion,as the immateri- u»iiato- 
which do not require the concurrence of ality of the soul, it may be readi- ""^ 
reason are produced in us." But the ly supposed that Gassendi, tike Hobbea, 
whole of his notions as to the connexion bad imbibed too much or the Epicurean 
of the soul and body, and, indeed, all his . theory to acquiesce in the Sfuritoaliijiig 
physiological theories, of which be was principles of his adversary. In a aportivs 
most enamonred, do little credit to the . style he addreaaes him, O anima ! and 
Cartesian philosophy. They are among Descartes, replying more angrily, retorts 
those portions of bis creed which have upon him the name O caro ! which he fre- 
lain most open to ridicule, and which it quenlly repeats. Though we may lament 
would be useless for us to detail. He such unhappy efibrts at wit in theae great 
seems to have expected more advantage men, the names do not ill represent the 
to pyschology from anatomicai reaearch- spiritual and carnal philosophiea ; the 
es than, in that state of the science, or school that produced Leibnitx, Kant, and 
even, probably, in any future state of it, Stewart, contrasted with that of Hobbes, 
anatomy could afford. When asked once Condillac, and Cabanis. 
where was his library, he replied, showing OB. It was a matter of conrae thai the 



a calf he was dissecting, This is my libra- vulnerable passages of the six Bmfaim»i 
ry.* Hia treatise on the passions, a sub- Meditations would not escape ar C i m nn. 
ject BO important in the philosophy of the the spear of so stiilfUl an aotagoni 
numanmind, is made up of crude hypotbe- 1 Gassendi. But many of hia objec 



Hia treatise on the passions, a sub- Meditations would not escape « 
M BO important in the philosophy of the the spear of so sttilfUl an antagonist aa 
an mind, is made up of crude hypotbe- 1 Gassendi. But many of hia objectioni 
, or, at best, irrelevant observations on | appear to be little more than cavila; and, 
their physical causes and concomitants. upon the whole, Descartes leaves me with 
ee. It may be conaidered as a part of the impression of his great superiority in 
■hi of Dm ^^^ syncretism, as we may call metaphysical acuteness. It was, indeed, 
ml In iha it, of the material and immate- , impossible that men should agres who 
t^""'!'"^ rial hypotheses, that Descartes persisted in using a different dmoitioaof 
fixed the seat of the soul in the conarion, the important word idea; and the mM 
or pineal gland, which he selected aa the source of interminable controTersy bM 
only part of the brain which is not double. , flowed ever since for their diaciplea. 
By some mutual communication, which he Gassendi, adopting the scholastic maxim, 
did not profess to explain, though later " Nothing is in the underatandiog which 
metaphysicians have attempted to do so, has not been in the sense," carried it so 
the unextended intelli^nce, thus confined much farther than those from whom it 
to a certain spot, receives the sensations came, that he denied anything to be an 
which are immediately produced through : idea but what was imagined by the inind. 
impressions on the substance of the brain. I Descartes repeatedly desired both his 
If he did not solve the problem, be it re- 1 and Hobbes, whose philosophy was boilt 
membered that the problem has never on the same notion, to remark that bs 
since been solved. It was objected by a meant by idea whatever can be conceived 
nameless correspondent, who signs him- by the understanding, though not cajaUe 
self Hyperaapiatea, that the soul, being of being represented by the imaginaiioo.* 
incorporeal, could not leave, by its opera- — — — : — - — ■ — — 

.' * - 1 _.. ^1.^ , !^ l'^l ■.:_ .1.^ verr obflcure. and hiTlnr CniuUled mora ^^t a ana 
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lions, a trace on the brain, which his th^ w'^Sl , p,™ >n.n .u™„, -» p™, , 

ory seemed lo imply. Descartes answer- „( i„ cho.e. punmem iMellKtndlw. k a 

ed, in rather a remarkable paasage, that ment piilwaar' 

as to things purely intellectual, we do not, mirie foi> ou'bI 

properly speaking, remember them at all, pen»e sumi bien j.jj t_ -. 

as they are equally original thoughts ev- ^^lt„ , ce'rSlw°^ "uif^tm eor^^M 

ery time they present themselves to the t - . .. - 

mind, except that they are habitually join- 
ed, as it were, and aasociated with certain 
names, which being bodily, make us re- 
member them.f 



■ DaacsitM wst (ny fond oT diHttion : ' 



' P»t )e nom d'id*e, il . ,_ _ 

inde ici lea imajea d« chom mBtenclle* d<p(i» 
3 en la fBniaiaiecarporelle; etcels tlaal mifeA 

'■■■ ~I ai(« dc mcnlTecqu'on t« pent ■vorpnan 
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DDiant iTertiiet principalement encc _ . 

hd ■lerciM oA j* ms (aia aoaTimt occnpi depnia I que je prend* Is nom d'idis pour lout ca ^ ■> 
ODia SOS, (t ]• enU qu'il n'r * gotra de mMecins con^u iinniHlLalenimt pu l>«prtt ; an MiM qsi> 

Jgi I sit nguii da a ptla que moL— VoL viii., p. i lonqu* ja i*ui el que )< cnina, parcfqn j* «■■ 
00 : slso p. ITi ind 180. ^i* an mime tempi qii« j« laui M qua j* amm 

t Tbii fMBi* 1 moK givs in PrMKh,findivk|MTontw«tGeUe enisle mm bus pat nMMSS» 
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Thus we imagine a triangle, but we can 
only conceive a fi^re of a thousand sides ; 
we know its existence, and can reason 
about its properties, but we have no image 
whatever in the mind by which we can 
distinguish such a polygon from one of a 
smaller or greater number of sides. 
Hobbes, in answer to this, threw out a 
paradox, which he has not, at least in so 
unlimited a manner, repeated, that by rea- 
son, that is, by the process of reasoning, 
we can infer nothing as to the nature of 
things, but only as to their names.* It is 
singular that a man, conversant at least 
with the elements of geometry, should 
have fallen into this error. For it does 
not appear that he meant to speak on]y 
of natural substances, as to which his lan- 
guage might seem to be a bad expression 
of what was afterward clearly shown by 
Locke. That the understanding can con- 
ceive and reason upon that which the im- 
agination cannot delineate, is evident not 
only from Descartes' instance of a poly- 

bn des kttes ; et je me sais lervi de ce mot, parce- 
foll Moit d«)i communement nqu par lea pniloso- 
^hn poor tignifier lea formes det conceptions de 
Pe m cndgTieni divin, encore que nous ne reconnois- 
SHms en Dieu aacune fantaisie on imagination cor- 
poralk. et je n>n savois point de plus propre. Et 
ja penae avoir asset expliqu^ I'id^ de Dieu pour 
cenz qai veolent con^evoir les sens que je donne k 
■MS paiolea ; mais pour cenx qui s*attachent k les 
•Biendre auUement que je ne fais, je ne le pourrais 
iaaiais asses. — Vol. i., p. 404. This is in snswerto 
llobbes ; the objections of Hobbes^ and Descartes' 
replies, tarn very much on this primary difference 
ketwcen ideas as images, which alone our country- 
man coold undetstand, and ideas as intellections, 
eono^lptiocui, «e«0^cni, incapsble of being imagined, 
but not less certainly known and reasoned upon. 
The French is a translation, but made by Cleraelier 
ander the eye of Descartes, so that it may be quo- 
led as an original. 

• Qne dirona nous maintenant si peu-tltre le rai- 
aonnement n'est rien sutre chose qu'un assemblage 
el an enchainement de noms par ce mot est ? D*oa 
il s'ensuivroit que par la raison nous ne concluons 
rien de toot toucnant la nature des choses, msis 
■ealement toachsnt leurs appellations, c'est k dire 
que par elle nous voyons simplement si nous as- 
•emmoos bien oa mal les noms des choses selon 
les cfmventions que nous avons faites k notre fan- 
taisie toochant leurs significations, p. 476. Descsr- 
taa merely answered : L'aasemblage qui se fait 
dH» le xaiaonnement n'est pas celui des noms, 
nnia fcnen ceini des choses signifi^es par les noms ; 
•K je m*Monne que le contraire poisse venir en Tes- 
pnt de peraonne. Descartes treated Hobbes, whom 
be did not esteem, with less attention than his other 
eorreraondenta. Hobbes coold not understand what 
have wen called ideas of reflection, such as fear, 
and thought it was nothing more than the idea of 
the object feared. " For what else is the fear of a 
lion,'* ne aays» ** than the idea of this lion, and the 
efbct which it produces in the heart, which leads 
OS to ran away r But this running is not s thought ; 
so that nothing of thought exists in fear but the 
idea of the object." Descartes only replied, ** it is 
self-evident that it ia not the same thing to see a 
lion and lear him that it is to tee him only," p. 483. 
Vol. U.— N 



gon, but more strikingly by the whole 
theory of infinites, which are certainly 
somewhat more than bare words, what- 
ever assistance words may give us in ex- 
plaining them to others or to ourselves.* 
99. Duffald Stewart has justly dwelt on 
the signal service rendered by 81^,^* 
Descartes to psychological phi- remarks on 
losophy, by turning the mental ^••cartsa. 
vision inward upon itself, and accustoming 
us to watch the operations of our intellect, 
which, though employed upon ideas ob- 
tained through the senses, are as distin- 
guishable from them as the workman from 
his work. He has given, indeed, to Des^ 
cartes a veiy proud title« Father of the 
experimental philosophy of the human 
mind, as if he were to man what Bacon 
was to nature.f By patient observation 
of what passed within him ; by holding his 
soul as it were an object in a microscopOf 

* I suspect, from what I have since read, that 
Hobbes hsd a different, and what aeems to roe s 
▼ery erroneous view of infinite, or infinitesimal 
quantities in geometry. For he answers the old 
sophiam of Zeno, Quicquid dividi potest in partes 
inhnitas est infinitum, in a manner which does not 
meet the real truth of the case : Dividi posse in 
partes infinitss nihil aliud est quam dividi posse in 
partes muUeunquM quia M/i(.— Logics sive Compoti' 
tio, c. 5, p. 38 (edit. 1667). 

t Dissertation on Progress of Philosophy. Thd 
word experiment must be taken in the sense of ob« 
servalion. Stewart veiy early took up bis admire* 
tion for Descartea. " He was the first philosopher 
who stated in a clear and aaiisfactory manner the 
distinction between mind and matter, and who 
win ted out the proper plan for studying the intel- 
eciusl philosophy. It is chiefly in consequence of 
lis precise ideas with respect to this distinction 
that we may remark in all his metaphiraical wri- 
tings a perspicuity which is not obsenrable in those 
of any of his predecessors.^— Elem. of Philos. of 
Human Mind, vol. i. (published in 1792), note A. 
** When Descartes," he says in the dissertation be' 
fore quoted, *' established it as a general principle 
that n§thing ametiv ab U 6y the power ^ imaginatiam 
amid throw any Ught sa M« operatioiu of fJunight, S 

Krinciple which 1 consider as exclusively his own« 
a Isid the foundations of the experimental philos- 
ophy of the human mind. That the same truth 
had been previously perceived more or less dis- 
tinctly by Bacon and others, sppears probable from 
the general complexion of their speculationa ; bat 
which of them has expressed it with equal precision, 
or laid it down aa a fundamental maxim in -their 
logic T" The words which 1 have put in italics seem 
too vaguely and not very clearljr expressed, nor am 
I aware that they are boirne out in their literal sense 
by anv position of Descartes ; rK>r do 1 apprehend 
the allusion to Bacon. But it is certain that Des- 
cartes, and still more his disciples Amaud and 
Malebranche, take better care to distin|[uish what 
can be imagined from what can be conceived or un- 
derstood, thsn any of the school of Gassendi in this 
or other countries. One of the great merits of 
Descartes ss a metiphysical writer, not unconnect- 
ed with this, is that ne is generally careful to avoid 
figurative langusge in speaking of mentsi o pera* 
tions, wherein he has much the advantage over 
Loeke. 
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wluch is the only process of a good meta- 1 r^ection of final ctnses in the ezplanatioB 
physician, he became habiluated to thron of nature, aa Car above oar comprebenaion, 
away those integuments of sense which | and unnecessary to those who had the in> 
hide us from ourselves. Stewart has cen- . l«nial proof of God's eziatence ; hia still 
sured him for the paradox, as he calls it, more paradoxical tenet, that the troth <A 
that the etsmee of mind consists in think- | geometrical theorems, and every other 
iiig, and thai of matter in extension. That, axiom of intuitive certainty, depended 
the act of thinking is as inaeparable from upon the will of God ; a notion that 
the mind as extension is from matter, seems to be a relic of bis original skeptU 
cannot indeed be proved ; since, aa oui ciam, but which he pertinaciously defenda 
thoughts are successive, it is not incon- throughout hislettera.* Pram remarkable 

ceivable that there may be intervals of ■ 

duration between them ; but it can hardly lenr refa" P" in*n« !• •tnlimeot aiiUiit qii*D M- 
be reckoned a paradox. But whoever i^i^t^:^ft.S^^l^±L'i,^Lu'll 
should be led by the word essence to sup- deirlf ; haulmiu piMioM in bratea, and it mom 
pose that Descartes confounded the per- iiapaniblBthat beeooM haoe uciBnd piwiimiitt 
cipient thinking substance, the Ego, upon whithMooieMitioo. Hndiof whMbabennja 
whose bosom, like that of the ocean, the "'«rT.g«-i BiCTqn»Moni.igM wChronnaMat 
waves of perception are raised by every q;,;^VommeVMi«%'n-,S?SlwSS'^W* 
breeze of sense, with the perception itself, mcDDe M<e u pirftite. qu'ells ut nai da qaalqiw 
or even, what is scarcely more tenalile, : >>gDe pwr hire eniaodra i d'latrea MiiniaDi qod- 
with the reRective action or thought : that quochoMquen'riipoinidBnpportiaeipaMiooa; 

be .n.icip.»j .hi. ..™j. <«™jo. of «'i.K;s.?,rs:,".^-s'?L;s;issi 

Hume in his earliest work, from which he da iignin paniculien pu leaqoala iJa upnincBt 
silently withdrew in his Essays, would i Icur peni^>; cs qui ow •cmbla untiia fbrt iifii- 

not only do great injustice to one of the mmi pour prou*er que caqni fail one Ir"* 

aculcal understandings that ever came to p""™' i»"ii ™m™ n™«- "i "n" dlea n' 

the subject, but overlook several clear as- ^^^'^,^r^S:il^^:n'Jr' 

aertions of the diatioction, especially in ' i(ue nom ne f - ' 

his answer to Hobbes. " The thought," i •' fufni* m 

he says, " differs from that which thinks, «»>». '« nou . 

„ .h. a,od. ta™ .h. ..teUnc.."- And St^^ft'SL.^S'^^^Hi 

Stewart has in his earliest work justly ^-^n iumnvpu; e» tela mtma acrt - — ~ — 

corrected Reid in this point aa to the iju'elleiagiHRntiiitarelleineDi.etpvTe 

Cartesian doctrine.f Q"'"" hoiloge ; iiquelle moot- ■- ' 

too. Several singular poaitions, which JJ),'1^J' X'le'Srai^dS^Z' 

Puadomgl' have led to aa undue depreda- fuimi i^unVicUonqni'nou 
Dennn tion of Dcscartes in general as ] hm. imnefoia, k caaaHun Im otium da lenn 
a philosopher, occur in his metaphysical <»rpt m aoDi pa* fbtt diSerana da ii6traa, ca pent 
writings. Such was his denial of thought, ton;ecturen|u'il raquelquepanrtejointakcaw. 

jnd. „ i, .ommonly ..id ..n,.lioa to j:rr.'l".rJS,".T=.°Si."rriS 

brutes, which he seems to have founded a'ai hen k rtpondre, a ni»] que u ellea pcuouf 
on the mechanism of the bodily organs ; a ' luaii que noua. ellea auroient um une inuTKatalb 

cause sufficient, in bis opinion, to explain "" '""' ' — '''*'"'" 

alt the phenomena of the motions of ani- 
mals, and to obviate the difficulty of as- ^II^pb.'eJnSpTpirf.iir^ jS^^S 

signing to them immaterial souls;} hia f:elsd'eui,commewKiIlabuiira,le*ipi>ii|H.&c 

• Vol. L, p. tm. Amaud objected, in a leller to \ me immonelle in the lad aentenee; if the wocte 
Deaciitee, Commecit ae peut il bin qae la ptnate . Iiad been une ame unmatenelle, it wn>ld be to Iha 
conalilue I'aaeDce de r«apni,.puiBqae Tapril nl purpoae. More, in a tellarlo whicb thiaiaa raflT, 
tiiia lubitance, et que la peni^ Mmble n'en tin badarguedaaif DeacaiteatookbrnlealiviDaanaW 
qn'un niodeT Docuta replied that thought in ' machioea. aud cttnbala Ihepandoi wilh ttwaift- 

nnetil, )* penile, ou la naiuie qui penH, in which mania which commoD Kiue romiibe*. He waiU 
placed the oaeiice of aoul, wa* 'tcj dlBerant >nen have ptefened aacnbing immoitalitj to iWiii 
frooi such or aucb particulai acta Ol tfaiukiDg, loL i la many ancient philoBopbera did. Bat aonlTO**- 
vi., p. IS:i, ISO- carlea, who did not acknowledge an; pnob of Iha 

f Philoeopbf of Human Hind, (sL L, note A. unmoiUlilT of ibe aoal lo ba Talid. eicact tlna 
See the PniKipia, 4 63. founded on melation, needed not to lioaUa im- 

t It ia a common opinioii that Deacaitee denied [ nlf nnch abool thia diScullr. 
•II life and Benaibililf lo brnlea. But Uiii aeema | * C'eat en effel parlei de Oiea comme d^in Jap- 
not lO cteai. II foul remanjuer, ha aayi in a leltar tei ou d'un SbIuhw. et I'uujettir au Stji a* au 
to Hore. where he hai been arguing agunat the et- lieatioiaa, oue de diie que ca Tjritte aoM indt- 
iltence in bivtea of any ihinking pnueiple. que je r^ndantea tfe lui Ne cnignei point, ]s (oo* ptia. 
pulo de la pen*^. non de la tic, du dn aandment ; . d'aaauier et da pablier partoat qoe c'eat Diag ijm ■ 
cai jen'6tela tieAaucUDanimal,nBU taiaanlcon- itabli ca loia en La nature, ainai qa'un rai iUUt 
aiiler (pa daai la aeale duleai dn coal. Je ne J M inii en ■» roTxnne. — VoL vi., p. UML Ha *■ 
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erron men of original and independent 
genius are rarely exempt ; Descartes had 
pulled down an edifice constructed by the 
labours of near two thousand years, with 
ffreat reason in many respects, yet, per- 
Eaps, with too unlimited a disregard of his 
pedecessors ; it was his destiny, as it had 
been theirs, to be sometimes refuted and 
depreciated in his turn. But the single 
hci of his having first established, both in 
philosophical and popular belief, the im- 
materiality of the soul, were we even to 
foiget the other great accessions which 
he made to psychology, would declare the 
influence he has had on human opinion. 
From lYuB immateriality, however, he did 
not derive the tenet of its immortality. 
He was justly contented to say, that from 
the intrinsic difference between mind and 
body, the dissolution of the one could not 
neceuarily take away the existence of the 
other, but that it was for God to determine 
whether it should continue to exist ; and 
this determination, as he thought, could 
only be learned from his revealed will. 
The more powerful arguments, according 
to general apprehension, which reason au 
foras for the sentient being of the soul 
alter death, did not belong to the meta- 
physical philosophy of Descartes, and 
would never have been very satisfactory 
to his mind. He says in one of his let- 
ten, that, '* laying aside what faith assures 
08 of, he owns that it is more easy to 
make conjectures for our own advantage 
and entertain promising hopes, than to 
feel any confidence in their accomplish- 
ment.*^ 

101. Descartes was perhaps the first 
Hb jBtt no- vho 88^ l^A^ definitions of 
nm of 4di- words, already as clear as they 
■*•*■■■• can be made, are nugatory or 
impenetrable. This alone would distin- 
guish his philosophy from that of the 
Aristotelians, who had wearied and con- 
fused themselves for twenty centuries 
with unintelligible endeavours to grasp by 
deflnition what refuses to be defined. 
^'Mr. Locke,'* says Stewart, '* claims this 
improvement as entirely his own, but the 
merit of it unquestionably belongs to Des- 
cartes, although it must be owned that he 
has not always sufficiently attended to it 
in his researches."! A still more decisive 

goes at ftrenuoasly the Mine point in p. 132 and p. 
307. * Vol. iz.. p. 369. 

t Dmertition, ubi suprL Stewart, in his Pbilo- 
BOphical Eaaaya, note A, had censored Reid for as- 
■fnhig thii remark to Descartes and Locke, bat 
without giving any better reason than that it is 
fiMTnd in a work written by Lord Stair ; earlier, 
emainly, than Locke, bat not before Descartes. 
k nay be doubtful, as we shall see hereafter, 
wfastlMT Locke bM not gOM boyood Dtocaitaa, or, 



Eassage to this effect than that referred to 
y Stewart in the Principia will be found 
in the posthumous dialogue on the Search 
after Truth. It is objected by one of the 
interlocutors, as it had actually been by 
Gassendi, that, to prove his existence by 
the act of thinking, he must first know 
what existence and what thought is. *' I 
agree with you,'' the representative of 
Descartes replies, " that it is necessary 
to know what doubt is, and what thought 
is, before we can be fully persuaded of 
this reasoning ; I doubt, therefore I am, 
or; what is the same thing, I think, there* 
fore I am. But do not imagine that for 
this purpose you must torture your mind 
to find out the next genus, or the essen« 
tial difierences, as the logicians talk, and 
so compose a regular definition. Leave 
this to such as teach or dispute in the 
schools. But whoever will examine things 
by himself, and judge of them according 
to his understanding, cannot be so sense- 
less as not to see clearly, when he pays 
attention, what doubting, thinking, being 
are, and as to have any need to learn their 
distinctions. Besides, there are things 
which we render more obscure in at* 
tempting to define them, because, as they 
are very simple and very clear, we cannot 
know and comprehend them better than 
by themselves. And it should be reckon- 
ed among the chief errors that can be 
committed in science for men to fancy 
that they can define that which they can 
only conceive, and distinguish what is 
clear in it from what is obscure, while 
they do not see the difference between 
that which must be defined before it is 
understood, and that which can be fully 
known by itself. Now, amon^ things 
which can thus be clearly known bjir them- 
selves, we must put doubting, thinking, 
being. For I do not believe any one ever 
existed so stupid as to need to (now what 
being is before he could affirm that he is ; 
and it is the same of thought and doubt. 
Nor can he learn these things except by 
himself, nor be convinced of them but by 
his own experience, and by that con- 
sciousness and inward witness which ev- 
ery man finds in himself when he exam- 
ines the subject. And as we should de- 
fine whiteness in vain to a man who can 
see nothing, while one who can open his 
eyes and see a white object requires no 
more, so to know what doubting is, and 
what thinking is, it is only necessary to 
doubt and to think.''* Nothing could 
more tend to cut short the verbal cavils 
of the schoolmen than this limitation of 

at least, distinguiabed undefinable words mor« 
itrictlj. •Vol.ii,p.W. 
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their faTOorite exercise, deikiitfon. It is 
due, therefore, to Descartes, so often ar- 
cused of appropriating the discoveries of 
others, that we should estabhsh his right 
to one of the most important that the new 
logic has to boast. 

103. He seems, at one moment, to 
Btonotkmor have been on the point of taking 
MbfluncM another step very far in ad- 
vance of his age. "Let us take,** he 
says, *' a piece of wax from the honey- 
comb ; it retains some taste and smell ; it 
is hard ; it is cold ; it has a very marked 
colour, form, and size. Approach it to 
the fire ; it becomes liquid, warm, inodor- 
ous, tasteless ; its form and colour are 
changed ; its size is increased. Does the 
same wax remain after these changes? 
It must be adlowed that it does ; no one 
doubts it, no one thinks otherwise. What 
was it, then, that we so distinctly knew 
to exist in this piece of wax 1 Nothing, 
certainly, that we observed by the senses, 
since all that the taste, the smell, the 
sight, the touch reported to us has disap- 
peared, and still the same wax remains." 
This something which endures under ev- 
ery change of sensible qualities cannot be 
imagined ; for the imagination must rep- 
resent some of these qualities, and none 
of them are essential to the thing ; it can 
only be conceived by the understanding.* 

103. It may seem almost surprising to 
■oc qaite US, after the writings of Locke and 
t^rnet' his followers on the one hand, and 
the chymist with his crucible on the oth- 
er, have chased these abstract substances 
of material objects from their sanctuaries, 
that a man of such prodigious acuteness 
and intense reflection as Descartes should 
not have remarked that the identity of 
wax aAer its liquefaction is merely nomi- 
nal, and depending on arbitrary language, 
which in many cases gives new appella- 
tions to the same aggregation of particles 
after a change of their sensible qualities ; 
and that all we call substances are but 
aggregates of resisting moveable corpus- 
cles, which, by the laws of nature, are ca- 
pable of affecting our senses differently, 
according to the combinations they may 
enter into, and the changes they may suc- 
cessively undergo. But, if he had dis- 
tinctly seen this, which I do not appre- 
hend that he did, it is not likely that he 
would have divulged the discovery. He 
had already given alarm to the jealous 
spirit of orthodoxy by what now appears 
to many so self-evident, that they have 
treated the supposed paradox as a trifling 
with words— the doctrine Aat ccdour,heat. 
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smell, and other secondary ^alities, or 
accidents of bodies, do not exist in them, 
bat in our own minds, and are the eflfects 
of their intrinsic or primary qualities. It 
was the tenet of the schools that these 
were sensible realities, inherent in bodies ; 
and the Church held as an article of faith, 
that the substance of bread being with- 
drawn from the consecrated wafer, the 
accidents of that substance remained as 
before, but independent, and not inherent 
in any other. Amauld raised this objec- 
tion, which Descartes endeavoured to re- 
pel by a new theory of transubstaotia- 
tion ; but it always left a shade of suspi- 
cion, in the Catholic Church of Rome, on 
the orthodoxy of Cartesianism. 

104. ** The paramount and indisputable 
authority which, in all our rea- f^^ nvUmm 
sonings concerning the human oi iMoiiivir 
mind, he ascribes to the evidence '""^ 

of consciousness,*' is reckoned by Stewart 
among the great merits of Descartes. It 
is certain that there are truths which we 
know, as it is called, intuitively, that is, 
by the mind's immediate inward glance. 
And reasoning would be interminable if 
it did not find its ultimate hmit in truths 
which it cannot prove. Gassendi imputed 
to Descartes, that, in his fundamental en- 
thymem, Cogito, ergo sum, he supposed a 
knowledge of the major premise, Quod 
cogitat, est. But Descartes replied that it 
was a great error to believe that our 
knowledge of particular propositions must 
always be deduced from universals, ac- 
cording to the rules of logic ; whereas, on 
the contrary, it is by means of our knowl- 
edge of particulars that we ascend to 
generals, though it is true that we descend 
again from them to infer other particular 
propositions.* It is probable that Gas- 
sendi did not make this objection very 
seriously. 

105. Thus the logic of Descartes, using 
that word for principles that guide our 
reasoning, was an instrument of defence 
both against the captiousness of ordinarr 
skepticism, that of the P^rhonic school, 
and against the disputatious dogmatism 
of those who professed to serve under the 
banner of Aristotle. He who reposes on 
his own consciousness, or who recurs to 
first principles of intuitive knowledge, 
though he cannot be said to silence his 
adversary, should have the good sense to 
be silent himself, which puts equally an 
end to debate. But, so far as we are con- 
cerned with the investigation of truth, the 
Cartesian appeal to our own conscious- 

•■ VoL ii, p. SOS. See, loo, the pttnge onoCtd 
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pUM, of wtdxih Stewnt ww Terr fimd, 
Jnat u it is in principle, mmf end in tn 
Maomption of ow own prejudices as 
the standard of belief. Nothing can be 
tniy lelf-cTident bat that which a clear, 
aa booest, and an experienced onder- 
standing in another man acknowledges to 
beao. 

100. Descattes haa left a treatise high- 
l^^HM ly valnaUe, bnt not very much 
mff)ipt. known, on the art of logic, or 
ndea for the conduct of the understand- 

a.* Once onlj, in a letter, he has sl- 
ed to the name of Bacon.f There are, 
perfaaps, a few passages in this short tract 
that remind qs of ibe Novum Organum. 
But I do not know that the coincidence is 
such as to warrant a suspicion that he 
wa* indebted to it ; we iaaj reckon it 
rather a parallel than a deriTative logic : 
written in the same spirit of cautious, in- 
dsctire procedure, less brilliant and origi- 
nal in iia inventions, but oT more general 
spiriteaiiOD than the Novum Oi^num, 
which is with some diffleultj extended 
beyond the province of natural philosophy. 
Descartes ia as averse as Bacon to syllo- 
gistic forms. "Truth," he says, "often 
tKvpm from these fetters, in which those 
who employ them remain entangled. This 
b teas frequently the case with those who 



rapubliab«d tno 
vMfci of DcacutM, which haJ only mppured in 
Optn PoMbuma Culoii, Anutcrdvn, 1703. Tbeii 
sutfcautititir, from eitemil aod inlrinnc proofa, ii 
Mtofqooitiat. OfMofibaMuihit meniion«din 
Ita Mat 1 ntitled *■ Rain for Itw Dirertion of (he 
UidanuiMlBv ;" wbich, thoagb logictl id iu «ub- 
jaet, l«k«i nuial of it* illnMntioiu from matfac- 
■Btics. The Diher ii i dialogue, left impeifect. in 
■bich b« (oMiiDi the metapbfiiul pnoeiple* of 
ha pbikMOi>h;r- 0( IbeM two liltlg tract* their 
■duar hu ■aid, tbat "tb«f equal in Tigour, lud 
perbap* «urpt*« in arnngamanl, tbe Heditaliom 
and Di*nKir*8 <m Method. We ■«« in tbeae moie 
uHqniTocallT tbe main object of Deectrte*, and 
Iksipiiil of lbs nmhilioii whidi haa created mod- 
*ia philoaopfar, ud placed in tb« anderatandlnK 
iMll I)m principle ot all ceitainlr. the point of de. 
paiton Uk all le|itlmate inquinr. Ther nii|bt 
■aan written bat ratenhT, nicl for the present 

£"— ToL kL, pralBca. p. f. I mn add to tbi*, 
1 cenaidar Iha Rule* for tbe Direction of the 



__ le of Ibe beat woifca on logic 

(■ IBB Hllnaed eenie) wbkb I biie nei raad ; 
■era naeticall; naclbl, perhtpa, to Toung atndent* 
tkm tks Nonioi Orfmnni ; and though, m 1 bi*e 
Mid, bia iUnatratioaa tm chiefly maihemitical. 
■oal of Me rala* are applicable to the leneral dia- 

apfiaaof lb* reaaooiu '• 

■Of* ibM one hnndrtd^p 






make no nse of logie, npeiienee showing 
that the most subtle or sophisms cheat 
none but sophists themselves, not those 
who trust to their natural reason. And 
to convince ourselves how little this syl- 
logistic art serres towards the discovery 
of truth, we may remark that the logicians 
can form no syllogism with a true conclu- 
sion, unless they are already arquainted 
with the truth that the syllogism develops. 
Hence it follows that the vulgar logic is 
wholly useless to him who would discover 
truth for himself, though it may asBJat in 
explaining to others the truth he already 
knows, uid that it would be better to 
transfer it as a science from philosophy to 
rhetoric. "• 

107. It would occupy too much space 
to point out the many profound Hgrinorbia 
ana striking thoughts which this wniinii. 
treatise on the conduct of the understand- 
ing, and, indeed, most of the writings of 
Descartes, contain. " The greater mrt of 
the qaeations on which the learned dispute 
are but questions of words. These occur 
so frequently, that, if philosophers would 
agree on the signification of their words, 
scarce any of their controversies would 
remain." This has been continually said 
since ; but it is a proof of some progress 
in wisdom, when the ori^nal thought of 
one age becomes the truism of the next. 
No one had been so much on his euard 
against the equivocation of words, or anew 
so well their relation to the operations of 
the mind. And it may be said generally, 
thongh not without exception, of the meta- 
physical writinga of Descartes, that we 
And in them a perspicuity which springs 
fhjm his unremitting attention to ihe logi- 
cal process of inquiry, admitting no doubt- 
ful or ambiguous position, and never re- 
quiring from his reader a deference to any 
authority but that of demonstration. It is 
a great advantage in reading sueh writers 
that we are able to discern when they are 
manifestly in the wrong. The sophisms 
of Plato, of Aristotle, of the schoolmen, 
aiid of a great many recent metaphy- 
sre disguised by their obscuritv ; 



explained away by partial disciples 

108. Stewart has praised Descartes for 
having recourse to the evidence h^i nociiin* 
of consciousness in order to prove <* (k^-wiu- 
the bberty of the will. But he omits to 
tell us that the riottons entertained by this 
philosopher were not such as have been 
generally thought compatible with free 
agency m the only sense that admits of 
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controreny. It was an essential part of 
the theory of Descartes, that God is the 
cause of ill human actions. " Before Grod 
sent us into the world,'* he says in a let- 
ter, " he knew exactly what lUl the incli- 
nations of our will would be ; it is he that 
has implanted them in us ; it is he also 
that has disposed all other things, so that 
such or such objects should present them- 
selves to us at such or such times, by 
means of which he has known that our 
iree-will would determine us to such or 
such actions, and he has willed thai it 
should be so ; but he has not willed to 
compel us thereto/'* *'We could not 
demonstrate," he says at another time, 
'*that God exists, except by considering 
him as a being absolutely perfect; and he 
could not be absolutely perfect if there 
could happen anything m the world which 
did not spring entirely from him. . . Mere 
philosophy is enough to make us know 
that there cannot enter the least thought 
into the mind of man, but God must will 
and have willed from all eternity that it 
should enter there.^f This is in a letter 
to his highly intelligent friend, the Prin- 
cess Palatine Elizabeth, granddaughter of 
James 1. ; and he proceed to declare him- 
self strongly in favour of predestination, 
denying wholly any particular providence, 
to which she had alluded, as changing the 
decrees of God, and all efficacy of prayer, 
except as one link in the chain of nis de- 
terminations^ Descartes therefore, what- 
ever some of his disciples may have be- 
come, was far enough fronx an Arminian 
theology. ** As to free-will," he says else- 
where, ** I own, that thinking only of our- 
selves, we cannot but reckon it independ- 
ent ; but when we think of the infinite pow- 
er of God, we cannot but believe that ail 
things depend on him, and that, conse- 
quently, our free-will must do so too. . . But 
since our knowledge of the existence of 
God should not hinder us from beins as- 
sured of our free-wiU, because we feel and 
are conscious of it in ourselves, so that 
of our free-will should not make us doubt 
of the existence of God. For the inde- 
pendence which we experience and feel 
m ourselves, and which is sufficient to 
make our actions praiseworthy or blame- 
able, is not incompatible with a depend- 
ance of another nature, according to which 
all things are subject to God.'*^ 

109. A system so novel, so attractive to 

• Vol. iz., p. 374. t Id., p. 046. 

t Vol. iz., p. 968. This had originally been ata- 
ted in the Pnncipta with ieaa confidence, the free- 
will of man and predetermination of God being 
both tneiied aa tn]e,bat their ooeziatflnee incomr 
pwhMWbls.— Yd. lii^ ^ 8S. 



the imagination by its bold and y^^^^ 
brilliant paradoxes as that of ayaiem. and 
I>escartes, could not but excite auaekanina 
the attention of an age already 
roused to the desire of a new philosophy, 
and to the scorn of ancient authority. 
His first treatises appeared in French ; and, 
though he afterward employed Latin, his 
works were very soon translated by his 
disciples, and under his own care. He 
wrote in Latin with great perspicuity ; in 
French with liveliness and elegance. His 
mathematical and optical writings gave 
him a reputation which envy could not 
take away, and secured his philosof^y 
from that general ridicule which some- 
times overwhelms an obscure author. His 
very enemies, numerous and vehement as 
they were, served to enhance the celebrity 
of the Cartesian system, which he seems 
to have anticipated by publishinff their ob- 
jections to his Meditations with his own 
replies. In the universities, bigoted for 
the most part to Aristotelian authority, he 
had no chance of public reception ; but the 
influence of the universities was much 
diminished in France, and a new theory 
had perhaps better chances in its favour 
on account of their opposition. But the 
Jesuits, a more powerful body, were in 
general adverse to the Cartesian system, 
and especially some time afterward, when 
it was supposed to have the countenance 
of several leading Jansemsts. The Epi- 
curean school, led by Gassendi andHobbes, 
presented a formidable phalanx ; since it, 
in fact, comprehended the wits of the 
world, the men of indolence and sensuali- 
ty, quick to discern the many weaknesses 
of Cartesianism, with no capacity for its 
excellences. It is unnecessary to say 
how predominant this class was in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, both in 
France and England. 

110. Descartes was evidently in con- 
siderable alarm lest the Church controveny 
should bear with its weight withvoet 
upon his philosophy.* He had the cen- 
sure on Galileo before his eyes, and cer- 
tainly used some chicane of words as to 
the earth's movement upon this accotrat. 
It was, however, in the Protestant coun- 
try, which he had chosen as his harbour 
of refuge, that he was doomed to encoun- 
ter the roughest storm. Gisbert Voet, an 

* On a tellement aaaaietti la thtelogie i Aria- 
totle, qu'il eat impoeaible d'expliqoer une autre phi- 
loaophie qu*il ne aembie d*abord qu'elle aoit contra 
la foi. Ec i-propoe de ceci, je vous prie de me 
mander a*il n y a rien de determine en la foi toa- 
chant Pitendne do monde: savoir a'il est fini on pla« 
tdt infini, et si toot ce qu'on appelle eapaces imagi- 
oatrai ioisiit dm coipa cr^ et virttablea.— VoL vi, 
p.7S. 
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emmeiit theologian in the University of 
Utrecht, and the head of the party in the 
Church of Holland, which had been victo- 
lions in the Synod of Dort, attacked Des- 
cartes with ail the virulence and bigotry 
characteristic of his school of divinity. 
The famous demonstration of the being 
of God he asserted to be a cover for athe- 
ism, and thus excited a flame of contro- 
Yersy, Descartes being not without 8Ui>- 
porters in the University, especially Re- 
gius, professor of medicme. The philos- 
opher was induced, by these assaults, to 
change his residence from a town in the 
province of Utrecht to Leyden. Voet 
did not cease to pursue him with outra- 
geous calumny, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing decrees of the senate and University, 
which interdicted Regius from teaching 
that ^ new and unproved (praesumpta) phi- 
losophy'^ to his pupils. The war of Ubels 
on the Voetian side did not cease for 
some years, and Descartes replied with 
no small acrimony against Voet himself. 
The latter had recourse to the civil pow- 
er, and instituted a prosecution against 
Descartes, which was quashed by the in- 
terference of the Prince of Orange. But 
many in the University of Leyden, under 
the influence of a notable theologian of 
that age, named Triglandius, one of the 
stoutest champions of Dutch orthodoxy, 
raised a cry against the Cartesian philos- 
oj^y as being favourable to Pelagianism 
and pojiery, the worst names that could 
be given m Holland; and it was again 
through the protection of the Prince of 
Orange that he escaped a public censure. 
Regius, the most zealous of his original 
advocates, began to swerve from the ndel- 
ity of a sworn disciple, and published a 
book containing some theories of his own, 
which Descartes thought himself obliged 
to disavow. Ultimately he found, hke 
nanv benefactors of mankind, that he had 
purchased reputation at the cost of peace ; 
and, after some visits to France, where, 
probably from the same cause, he never 
designed to settle, found an honourable 
asylum and a premature death at the court 
of Christina. He died in 1651, having 
woiriked a more important change in spec- 
ulative philosophy than any who had pre- 
ceded him since the revival of learmng ; 
for there could be no comparison in that 
age between the celebrity and effect of 
his writings and those of Lord Bacon. 
The latter had few avowed enemies till 
it was too late to avow enmity.* 

* The life of Deeeartes wu written, verv fully 
nd with the wanntb of a disciple, by Baillet, in 
two Tolumee qoarto, 1691, of which he afterward 
poblidiad an afindgment In this we find at lengthy 



111. The prejodice against Descartes, 
especially in his own country, chanreaor 
was aggravated by his indiscreet p'^i •■"•m. 
and not very warrantable assumption of 
perfect originality.* No one, I think, can 
fairly refuse to own that the Cartesian 
metaphysics, taken in their consecutive ar- 
rangement, form truly an original system ; 
and it would be equally unjust to deny the 
splendid discoveries he developed in alge- 
bra and optics. But upon every .one sub- 
ject which Descartes treated, he has not 
escaped the charge of plagiarism ; pro- 
fessing always to be ignorant of what had 
been done by others, he falls perpetually 
into their track ; more, as his adversaries 
maintained, than the chances of coinci- 
dence could fairly explain. Leibnitz has 
Slimmed up the claims of earlier writers 
to the pretended discoveries of Descar- 
tes ; and certainly it is a pretty long bill 
to be presented to any author. I shall in- 
sert this passage in a note, though much 
of it has no reference to this portion of 
the Cartesian philosophy.! It may, per- 



the attacks made on him by the Voehan theologi- 
ans. Brucker has jgiven a lone and valuable ac- 
count of the Carlesian philosophy, but not favour- 
able, and perhaps not quite fair.— Vol. v., p. 200- 
334. Buhle is, as usual, much inferior to Brucker. 
But those who omit the mathematical portion will 
not find the original works of Descartes very long, 
and they are well worthy of bemg read. 

* I confess, he says in his logic, that I was bom 
with such a temper, that the chiej^ pleasure I find 
in study is not from learning the arguments of oth- 
ers, but by inventing my own. This disposition 
alone impelled me in youth to the study of science ; 
hence, whenever a new book promised by its title 
some new discovery, before sitting down to read it, 
I used to try whether my own natural sagacitT 
could lead me to anything of the kind, and 1 tooK 
care not to lose this mnocent pleasure by too hastv 
a perusal. This answered so often that I at length 
perceived that I arrived at truth, not as other men 
do, afler blind and precarious guesses, by good luck 
rather than skill, out that long experience had 
taught me certain fixed rules, which were of sur- 
prismg utility, snd of which 1 afterward made use 
to discover more truths.— Vol. zi , p. 252. 

t Dogmata ejus metaphysics, velut circa ideaa a 
sensibus remotas, et anims distinctionem a corpore, 
et fluxam per se renim materialium fidem, prorsus 
Platonica sunt. Argumentum pro existentia Dei, 
ex eo, quod ena perfectissimum. vel quo majut in- 
telligi non potest, existentiam includit, fui Anselmi, 
et in libro ** Contra iusipientem'* inscripto extat in- 
ter ejus opera, passimque a scholasticis examinatur. 
In doctrine de continuo, pleno et loco Aristotelem 
noster tecutus est, Stoicoeque in re morali penitui 
ezpressit, floriferis ut apes m saltibua omnia libant 
Tn explicatione rerum mechanica Leucippum et 
Democritum prseuntes habuit, qui et vortices ipsoe 
jam docuerant. Jordanus Brunus easdem fere de 
magnitudine universi ideas habuisse dicitur, quern- 
admodum et notavit V. CC. Stephanos Spleissius, 
at de Oilberto nil dicam, cuiua magneticn consid- 
erationes turn per se, turn aa systems universi ap- 
plicatD, Cartesio plurimum profuerunt. Explica- 
tionem graviutis pMBr materis solidiona rejectionem 
in taogwite, quod in physica CarteaiaDm prope poU 
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bape, be thought by candid minds that we 
cannot i4>ply the doctrine of chances to 
coincidence of reasoning in men of acute 
and inquisitiYe spirits as fairly as we may 
to that of style or iraaflery ; but if we 
hold strictly that the older writer may 
claim the exclusive praise of a philosoph- 
ical discovery, we must regret to see such 
a multitude of feathers plucked from the 
wing of an eagle. 
118. fbe name of Descartes as a great 
t iQ. metaphysical writer has revived 
I of hi! in some measure of late years ; 
and this has been chiefly owing) 
among ourselves, to Dugald Stewart ; in 
France, to tl^ growing disposition of their 
philosophers to cast away their idds of 
the eighteenth century. ^ I am disposed," 



chernmum eit, didicit ei Keplero, qoi Bimilitudiiie 
palearam motu aqa« in Tase ^TTantis ad eentnim 
contraraaram rem ezplicoit pnmoa. Actionem lo« 
da in diatasa, aimilitodine bacali preaai jamTeteraa 
adumbravera. Circa iridem a fit. Antonio de Oom- 
inia non parom lucia accepit. Keplenim iiiiaae 
primum luam in dioptricia maciatnim, et in eo ar- 
gumenlo omnea ante ae moitalea longo intervallo 
antegroaaum, fiitetnr Carteaina in epiatoiia ^miliar- 
iboa 'f nam in tcriptia, qua ipae edidit, longe abeat 
a tall confeaiione ant laude, tametai ilia ratio, <ia« 
rationum directionem explicat, ex compoaitiooe 
Bimimm dupUcia conat^ perpendicolaris ad aoper- 
Hciem et ad eandem paralleli, diaertA apod Keple- 
nim eztet, qai eodem, ut Cartniua, mode cqnali- 
tatem angulonim incidentis at reflezionia hinc de- 
dacit IdfiQe gratam mentionem ideo merebatar, 
quod omnia prope Carteaii ratiocinatio hoic inniti- 
&r principio. Legem refiractiooia primam inveniaae 
Wiuebroodom SneUium, laaacaa Voaaioa patefecit, 
qnanquam non ideo negare auaim, Carteaium in 
eadem incidere potuiaae de auo. Negavit in Epia- 
toiia Vietam aibi lectum, aed Thoma Harriot! An- 
gli libroa anal^icoa poathamoa anno 1631 editoa 
▼idiaae mnlti tu dabitant ; aaqoe adeo magnaa eat 
eonim conaenaua cum calculo geometris Carte- 
aians. Sane jam Harhotua aequatiooem nihilo 
asqualem poeuit, et hinc deriTavit, qoomodo oriatur 
aquatio ex multiplicatiooe radicum in ae inTicem, 
et quomodo radioram auctione, diminutione, multi- 
plicatiooe aut diviaione Tariaii aquatio poeait, et 
quomodo proinde natura, et conatitutio aquationum 
et radicum cognoaci poaait ex terminorum babitu- 
dine. Itaqoe nanrnt celebenimua Walliaina, Rober- 
Talium, qui miratna erat, undo Carteaio in mentem 
▼eniaaet palmarium iUod, aquationem ponere aqua- 
lem nihilo ad inatar uniua quantitatia, oatenao aibi 
a Domino de Cavendiah libro Harriot! exclamaaae, 
il Ta vo ! il Ta vu ! Tidit, Tidit Reductionem 
^uadrato-qoadrata aquationia ad cubicam auperiori 
jam aaculo invenit Ludovicua Ferrariua, cujua 
Titam reliquit Cardanuaejua ^miliaria. Denique 
liiit Carteaiua, ut a Tiria doctia dudum notatum eat, 
at ex epiatoiia nimiom apparet, immodicoa con- 
temptor aliorum, et fama copiditate ab artificiia non 
abatinena, qua parum generoaa videri poeaunt At- 
que hac profecto non dico animo obtrectandi Tiro, 
qoem minfici aatiroo, aed eo conailio, ut cuique 
auum thbuatur, pec uoua omnium laudea abaorbeat ; 
juatiaaimum enim eat, ut inventoriboa auua honoa 
cooatat, nee aublatia virtutom pramiia praclara fii- 
dradi atndiinm nifiigeacat.— Leifaniis, apod Bnickp 
Sr, v., 9M» 



says our Scottish philosopher, ^ to date 
the origin of the true philosophy of mind 
from the Principia (why not the earlier 
works 1) of Descartes, rather than from 
the Organum of Bacon or the Essays of 
Locke; without, however, meaning to 
compare the French author with our two 
countrymen, either as a contributor to 
our stock of facts relating to the intellect- 
ual phaenomena, or as the auUior of any 
important conclusion concerning the gen- 
eral laws to which they may be referred." 
The excellent edition by M. Cousinv in 
which alone the entire works of Descartes 
can be found, is a homage that France 
hito recently offered to h» memory, and 
an important contribution to the studious 
both of metaphysical and mathematical 
philosophy. I have made use of no oth- 
er, though it might be desirable for the in* 
quirer to have the Latin original at his 
side, especially in those works which have 
not been seen in French by their author. 



Section IV. 
On Uie Metaphyaical Philoaoph j of Hobbei. 

113. Thx metaphysical philosophy of 
Hobbes was promulgated in his Mrtaptjai 
treatise on Human Nature, which eai traadaia 
appeared in 1650. This, with his ^ "***~- 
other works, De Give and De Corpore Po- 
litico, were jfused into that ^reat and gen« 
eral system, which he published in 1651, 
with the title of Leviathan. The first 
part of the Leviathan, '* Of Man," foUows 
the several chs^ters of the treatise on 
Human Nature with much regularity; 
but so numerous are the enlargements or 
omissions, so great is the variance with 
which the author has expressed the samo 
positions, that they should much rather 
be considered as two works than as two 
editions of the same. They differ more 
than Lord Bacon's treatise De Augmentis 
Scientiarum does from his Advancement 
of Learning. I shall, however, blend the 
two in a single analysis, and this I shaQ 
generally give, as far as is possible, con- 
sistently with my own limits, in the very 
words of Hobbes. His language is so lu- 
cid and concise, that it would be almost 
as improper to put an algebraical process 
in different terms as some of his meta- 
physical paragraphs. But, as a certain 
degree of abridgment cannot be dispensed 
with, the reader roust not take it for 
granted, even where inverted commas 
denote a closer attention to the text, that 
nothing is omitted, although* in such case8| 
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I never hold it pennissible to make any 
change. 

114. All aingle thooffhts, it is the prima- 
B»tkMffy«r ry tenet of Hobbea, are repre- 
■■■■■*"■ aentationa or anpearancea of 
some quality of a body without us, which 
ia commonly called an objecL *' There is 
no conception in a man^a mind which hath 
not at firat totally, or by parte, been be- 
gotten upon the organs of sense. The 
rest are derived from that original."* In 
the treatise on Human Nature he dwells 
long on the immediate causes of sensa- 
tion ; and, if no alteration had been made 
in his manuscript since he wrote his dedi- 
cation to the Earl of Newcastle in 1640, 
he must be owned to have anticipated 
fiarHMM Descartes in one of his most cel- 
<>M>P>»- ebrated doctrines. "Because the 
**'***' image in vision, consisting in col- 
our and sha^, is the knowledge we have 
of the qualities of the object of that sense, 
it is no hard matter for a man to fall into 
this opinion, that the same colour and 
shape are the very quahties themselves ; 
and for the same cause that sound and 
noise are the qualities of the bell or of 
the air. And tnis opinion hath been so 
long received, that the contrary must 
needs appear a great paradox ; and yet 
the introduction of species visible and in- 
telligible (which is necessary for the 
maintenance of that opinion), passing to 
and fro from the object, is worse than any 

rtradox, as being a plain impossibility, 
shall therefore endeavour to make plain 
these points : 1. That the subject wherein 
colour and image are inherent, is not the 
object or thing seen. 3. That there is 
nothing without us (really) which we call 
an image or colour. 3. That the said im- 
age or colour is but an apposition unto us 
of the motion, agitation, or alteration 
which the object worketh in the brain or 
spirits, or some external substance of the 
head. 4. That as in vision, so also in 
conceptions that arise from the other 
senses, the subject of their inherence is 
not the object, but the sentient.'*! And 
this he goes on to prove. Nothing of 
this will be found in the Discourse sur la 
llethode, the only work of Descartes then 
published ; and, even if we believe Hobbes 
lo have interpolated this chapter after he 
had read the Meditations, he has stated 
the principle so clearly and illustrated it 
so copiously, that, so far especially as 
Locke and the English metaphysicians 
took it up, we may almost reckon him 
another original source. 

115. The second chapter of the Levia^ 
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than, ** On Imagination," begins , 

with one of those acvte and *^^ 
original observations we often find in 
Hobbes : *« That when a thing lies still, 
unless somewhat else stir it, it will lie 
still for ever, is a truth that no man doidHs 
of. But that, when a thing is in motion, 
it will eternally be in motion, unless some- 
what stay it, though the reason be the 
same, namely, that nothing can change 
itself, is not so easily assented to. For 
men measure, not only other men, but all 
other things, by themselves ; andbecanss 
they find themselves subject, after motkw^ 
to pain and lassitnde, think everything 
else grows weary of motion and seeks 
repose of its own accord." The physical 
pnnciple had lately been established, but 
the reason here given for the contrary 
prejudice, though not the sole one, is in^ 

Senious, and even true. Imagination he 
efines to be ** conception remaining, and 
by little and little decaying after the act ' 
of sense."* This he afterward expressed 
less happily, ^ the gradual decline of the 
motion m which sense consists;" his 
phraseology becoming more and more 
tinctured with the materiahsm he affected 
in all his philosophy. Neither definition 
seems at all applicable to the imagination 
which calls up long past perceptions. 
**This decaying sense, when we would 
express the thing itself (I mean fancy it* 
seU"), we call imagination ; but when we 
woidd express the decay, and signify that 
the sense is fading, old and past, it is call- 
ed memory. So that imagination an4 
memory are but one thing, which, for di<* 
vers considerations, have divers names. "f 
It is, however, evident that imagination 
and memory are distinguished by some- 
thing more than their names. The se&* 
ond fundamental error of Hobbes in his 
metaphysics, his extravagant nominalism, 
if so it should be called, appears in this 
sentence, as the first, his materialism, 
does in that previously quoted. 

lie. The pbaenomena of dreaming and 
the phantasms of waking men are con- 
sidered in this chapter with the keen ob- 
servation and cool reason of Hobbes.l I 
am not sure that he has gone more pro- 
foundly into pyschological speculations in 
the Leviathan than in the earlier treatise ; 
but it bears witness more frequently to 
what had probably been the growth of the 
intervening period, a proneness to politi- 
cal and religious allusion, to magnify civil 
and to depreciate ecclesiastical power. 
'' If this superstitious fear of spiriu were 
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taken away, and with it prognostics from 
dreams, false prophecies, and many other 
things dependmg thereon, by which crafty 
and ambitious persons abuse the simple 
people, men would be much more fitted 
than they are for civil obedience. And 
this ought to be the work of the schools ; 
but they rather nourish such doctrine.'** 

117. The fourth chapter on Human Na- 
DiaciMineor ture, and the corres|K>nding third 
tninoriuM. chapter of the Leviathan, enti- 
■******^ tied On Discourse, or the Con- 
aequence and Train of Imagination, are 
among the most remarkable in Hobbes, as 
they contain the elements of that theory 
of association, which was slightly touch- 
ed afterward by Locke, but developed and 
pushed to a far greater extent by Hartley. 
*• The cause," he says, " of the coherence 
or consequence of one conception to an- 
other is their first coherence or conse- 

Suence at that time when they are pro- 
uced by sense : As, for instance, from 
St. Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, 
because their names are read together; 
from St. Peter to a stone, from the same 
cause ; from stone to foundation, because 
we see them together ; and, for the same 
cause, from foundation to Church, and 
from Church to people, and from people 
to tumult ; and, according to this exam- 
ple, the mind may run almost from any- 
thing to anything.^'t This he illustrates 
in the Leviathan by the well-known ques- 
tion suddenly put by one in conversation 
about the death of Charles I., ''What 
was the value of a Roman penny V Of 
this discourse^ as he calls it, in a larger 
sense of the word than is usual with the 
logicians, he mentions several kinds ; 
and, after observing that the remem- 
brance of succession of one thing to an- 
other, that is, of what was antecedent, and 
what consequent, and what concomitant, is 
called an experiment, adds, that '* to have 
had many experiments is what we call 
experience, which is nothing else but re- 
membrance of what antecedents have 
been followed by what consequents."^ 

118. '* No man can have a conception 

Experienee ®^ ^^® future, for the future is not 
' yet, but of our conceptions of 
the past we make a future, or, rather, call 
past future relatively."^ And again : " The 
present only has a being in nature ; things 
past have a being in the memory only, but 
things to come have no being at all ; the 
future being but a fiction of the mind, ap- 
pljnng the sequels of actions past to the 
actions that are present, which with most 
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certainty is done by him that has most 
experience, but not with certainty enough. 
Ai^ though it be called prudence when 
the event answereth our expectation, yet 
in its own nature it is but presumption."* 
^When we have observed antecedents 
and consequents frequently associated, we 
take one for a sign of the other, as clouds 
foretel rain, and rain is a sign there have 
been clouds. But signs are but conjectu- 
ral, and their assurance is never full or 
evident. For though a man have always 
seen the day and mght follow to one an* 
other hitherto, yet can he not thence con- 
clude they shall do so, or that they have 
done so, eternally. Experience concln- 
deth nothing universaUy. But those who 
have most experience conjecture best, be- 
cause they have most signs to conjecture 
by ; hence old men, csteris paribus, and 
men of quick parts, conjecture better tlmn 
the young or aull."t '' But experience is 
not to be equalled by any advantage of 
natural and extemporary wit, though per- 
haps many young men think the contra- 
ry." There is a presumption of the past 
as well as the future founded on experi- 
ence, as when, from having often seen 
ashes after fire, we infer, from seeing them 
again, that there has been fire. But this 
is as conjectural as our expectations of 
the future.^ 

119. In the last paragraph of the chapter 
in the Leviathan ne adds, what unconeeit»- 
is a very leading principle in the -. bieneas or 
philosophy of Hobbes, but seems infi»^- 
to have no particular relation to what has 
preceded : " Whatsoever we imagine is 
finite ; therefore there is no idea or con- 
ception of anything we call infinite. No 
man can have in his mind an image of 
infinite magnitude, nor conceive infinite 
swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force, or 
infinite power. When Vre say anything 
is infinite, we signify onlv that we are not 
able to conceive the ends and bounds of 
the things named, having no conception 
of the thing, but of our own inability. And 
therefore the name of God is used, not to 
make us conceive him, for he is incom- 
prehensible, and his greatness and power 
are inconceivable, but that we may honour 
him. Also, because whatsoever, as I said 
before, we conceive has been perceived 
first by sense, either all at once or by 
parts, a man can have no thought, repre- 
senting anything, not subject to sense. 
No man, therefore, can conceive anything, 
but he must conceive it in some place, 
and, indeed, with some determinate mag- 
nitude, and which may be divided into 
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|Murte,iior that anything is all in this place 
and all in another place at the same time, 
nor that two or more things can be in one 
and the same place at once. For none of 
these things ever have or can be incident to 
sense, but are absurd speeches, taken upon 
credit, without any signification at all, from 
deceived philosophers, and deceived or de- 
ceiving schoolmen.*' This, we have seen 
in the last section, had been already dis- 
cussed with Descartes. The paralogism 
of Hobbes consists in his imposing a 
limited sense on the word idea or concep- 
tion, and assuming that what cannot be 
conceived according to that sense has no 
signification at all. 

180. The next chapter, being the fifth in 
Origin or one treatise and the fourth in the 
iuf«f^ other, may be reckoned, perhaps, 
the most valuable, as well as original, in 
the writings of Hobbes. It relates to 
speech and language. '* The invention of 
printing,'* he begins by observing, " though 
mgenious, compared with the invention 

of letters, is no great matter But 

the most noble and profitable invention of 
all others was that of speech, consist- 
ing of names or appellations, and their 
connexion, whereby men register their 
thoughts, recall them when they are past, 
and also declare them one to another for 
mutual utiUty and conversation ; without 
which there had been among men neither 
commonwealth, nor society, nor content, 
nor peace, no more than among lions, 
bears, and wolves. The first author of 
speech was Crod himself, that instructed 
Adam how to name such creatures as he 
presented to his sight ; for the Scripture 
goeth no farther in this matter. But this 
was sufilcient to direct him to add more 
names, as the experience and use of the 
creatures should give him occasion, and 
to join them in such manner by degrees 
as to make himself understood ; and so, 
by succession of time, so much language 
might be gotten as he had found use for, 
though not so copious as an orator or 
philosopher has need of."* 

121. This account of the original of 
Bis poUkai language appears in general as 
uiBorytmer- probable as it is succinct and 
^"^ clear. But the assumption that 

there could have been no society or mutual 
peace among mankind without language, 
the ordinary instrument of contract^ is 
too much founded upon his own political 
speculations. Nor is it proved by the 
comparison to lions, bears, and wolves, 
even if the analogy could be admitted; 
since the state of warfare which he here 

* LemthtD,c. 4. 



intimates to be natural to man does not 
commonly subsist in these wild animids 
of the same species. Sams inter *e con- 
venU uriis is an old remark. But, taking 
mankind with as much propensity to vio- 
lence towards each other as Hobbes could 
suggest, is it speech, or reason and the 
sense of self-interest, which has restrained 
this within the boundaries imposed on it 
by civil society ? The position appears to 
be, that man^ with eveiy other faculty and 
attribute of his nature except languagCf 
could never have lived in community 
with his fellows. It is manifest that the 
mechanism of such a community would 
have been very imperfect. But, possessing 
his rational powers, it is hard to see why 
he might not have devised signs to make 
known his special wants, or why he might 
not have attained the peculiar prerogative 
of his species and foundation of society, 
the exchange of what he liked less for 
what he liked better. 

133. This will appear more evident, and 
the exaggerated notions of the Neeestity or 
school of Hobbes as to the ab- apoeeii exog- 
solute necessity of language to «««»«*■ 
the mutual relations of mankind, will be 
checked by considering, what was not so 
well understood in his age as at present, 
the intellectual capacities of those who 
are bom deaf, and the resources which 
they are able to employ. It can hardly 
be questioned but that a number of fam- 
ilies, thrown together in this unfortunate 
situation, without other intercourse, could, 
by the exercise of their natural reason, as 
well as the domestic and social affections, 
constitute themselves into a sort of com- 
monwealth, at least as regular as that of 
the ants and bees; and, if the want of 
language would deprive them of many ad- 
vantages of polity, it would also secure 
them from much fraud and conspiracy. 
But those whom we have known to want 
the use of speech have also wanted the 
sense of hearing, and have thus been shut 
out from many assistances to the reason- 
ing faculties which our hypothesis need 
not exclude. The fair supposition is that 
of a number of persons merely dumb ; 
and, although they would not have laws 
or learning, it does not seem impossible 
that they might maintain at least a patri- 
archal, if not a political, society for many 
generations. Upon the lowest supposi- 
tion, they could not be inferior to the 
Chimpanzees, who are said to live in com- 
munities in the forests of Angola. 

123. The succession of conceptions in 
the mind depending wholly on that um or 
they had one to another when pro- ouom, 
duced by the senses, they cannot be le- 
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caUed st our choice and the need wa kive 
of them, ** but as it ehanceth iia to hear 
and see soeh things as shall bring them to 
oor mind. Hence braces are nnabls to 
call what the^ want to mind, and often^ 
thongh they hide food, do not know when 
to find it. But man has the power to set 
up narks or sensible (^j^cts^ and remem- 
ber thereby somewhat past The most 
eminent of these are names or artienlate 
sonnds, by which we recall some concep- 
tion of things to which we give Uiose 
naoMS ; as the appellation white bringeth 
to remembrance the quality of such ob- 
ieets as produce that colour or conception 
m US. It is by names that we are capc^le 
of science, as, for instance, that of num- 
ber; for beasts cannot number for want 
of words, and do not miss one or two out 
of their young ; nor could a man, without 
lepeatinff orally or mentally* the words of 
number, know how manypieces of money 
may be before him.'** We hare here an- 
other assumption, that the numbering fac- 
vltv is not stronger in man than in bnites, 
and also that the former couM not have 
found out how to divide a heap of coins 
into parcels without the use of words of 
number. The experiment might be tried 
with a deaf and dumb child. 

134. Of names, some are proper, and 
Nmms uni- some common to many or uni- 
v«iwi noc versal, there being nothing in the 
iwuum. worid universal but names, for 
the things named are every one of them 
individual and singular. '* One universal 
name is imposed on many things for their 
similitude in some quality or other acci- 
dents ; and whereas a proper name bring- 
eth to mind one thing only, universals re- 
call any one of those many.*'t " The uni- 
versality of one name to many things hath 
been the cause that men think the thines 
are themselves universal, and so seriously 
contend that besides Peter and John, and 
all the rest of the men that are, have been, 
or shall be in the world, there ia yet some- 
thing else that we call man ; viz., man in 
general, deceiving themselves by taking 
the universal or general appellation for 
the thing it signifieth.^ For if one should 

* Ham. Nat., c. 5. f Ler., e. 4. 

$ " A nnivertal,** be nys m hit Logic, ** is not a 
name of many things collectively, but of each taken 
separately (sigillatira samptoiiim). Man is not the 
name of the human species in ceneral, but of each 
single man, Peter, John, and me rest, separately. 
Therefore this universal name is not the name of 
anything existinv in nature, nor of any idea or phan- 
tasm formed in the mind, but always of some word 
or name. Thus, when an animal, or a stone, or a 
ghost (spectrum), or anything else is called univer- 
aal, we are not to understand that any man, or stone, 
or anythinf sIm was, or ia^ or can be a uarinnlt 



deaiffe the painter to make him the pletvo 
of a man, which is as much aa to say of 
a man in general, he meanetk no mora 
but thirt the painter should ehooao whai 
man he pleaaeth to draw, which nroel 
needa be some of them that are, or have 
been, or may be, none of which are nni- 
versri. But when he woeld have him to 
draw the picture of the kinff, or any par* 
ticular person, he hmiteth Uie painter to 
that one person he chooaeth. it ia plain, 
therefore, that there is nothing universal 
but namea, which are therefore caDed in- 
definite.*^ 

185. '^ By ihia imposition of namea, some 
of larger, some of stricter signifiea- how ks- 
tion, we turn the reckoning of the vofa4. 
consequences of things imagined in the 
mind into a reckoning of the consequences 
of appellations.**t Hence he thijULS that 
though a man bom deaf and dumb might, 
by meditation, know that the angles of one 
triangle are equal to two right ones, ha 
could not, on seeing another triangle of 
different shape, infSer the same without a 
similar process. But by the help of words, 
after having observed the equality ia not 
consequent on anything peculiar to one 
triangle, but on the number of sidea and 
angles which is common to all, he regia- 
tere his discovery in a proposition, l^ia 
is surely to confound the antecedent pro- 
cess of reasoning vrith what he calls the 
registry, which follows it. The instance, 
however, is not happily chosen, and Hobbes 

but only thst these words animal, stone, and the 
like are universal nsmes, that is, namea comoKMi 
to many things, and the conceptions corresponding 
to them in the mind are the images and phantasms 
of single animals or other things. Ana therelbre 
we do not need, in order to unden^and what is 
meant by a universal, any other faculty than that of 
imagination, by which we remember that auch 
woras have excited the conception in our minds, 
sometimes of one uarticulsr toing, sometrases of 
another.*'— Cap. 2, ^ 9. Imagination and memory 
are used by Hobbes aUnost as synonymaa. 

* Hum. Nat., c. 5. 

t It may deserve to be remarked that Hobbes 
himself. Nominalist as he wss.did not limit Yeason- 
ing to comparison of propositions, as some later 
writers have been inchned to do, and as, in his ob> 
iectioos to Descartes, he might seem to do himself. 
This may be inferred from the sentence quoted in 
the text, and more expressly, though not quite per* 
spicuousl^, from a passage m the Computatio, sive 
Logics, his Latin treatiae published after the Levi- 
athan. Quomodo autem animo situ verfru loots ce- 
gUatione nUiodnando addere et tubtrahen ipttnmt uno 
sut altero exempio ostendendum est. Si quis ergo 
e longinquo sliqoid obscur^ videat, etsi nulla sint 
imposita vocabola,habet tamen ejus rei ideam ean* 
dem propter quam impositis nunc vocabulis didt 
eam rem esse corpus. Postquam autem propiua 
accesserit, videritque eandem rem certo quodam 
modo nunc uno, nunc alio in loco esse, hsbehit ejus* 
dem ideam novam, propter quam nunc taleoi rm 
▼ocat, dec., p. S» 
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cODceded the whole point in question 
by admitting that the truth of the proposi- 
tion oouid be ^iservedt which cannot re- 
anire the use of w(nds.* He ennesses 
tiie next sentence with more relicitx. 
** And thus the consequence found in one 
particular comes to be registered and re- 
membered as a universal rule, amd dis- 
charges our mental reckoning of time and 
place ; and delivers us from all labour of 
the mind saving the first, and makes that 
which was found true here and now to be 
true in all times and places, "f 

126. The equivocal use of names makes 
it often difficult to recover those 
conceptions for which they were 
designed, ''not only in the language of 
others, wherein we are to consider the 
drift, and occasion, and contexture of the 
speech, as well as the words themselves, 
rat in our own discourse, which, being de- 
rived fipom the custom and common use 
of speech, representeth unto us not our 
own conceptions. It is, therefore, a great 
ability in a man, out of the woids, con- 
texture, and other circumstances of lan- 
guage, to deliver himself from equivoca- 
tion, and to find out the true meaning of 
what is said ; and this is it we call under- 
standing. **{ "If speech be peculiar to 
man, as for aught I juiow it is, then is un- 
derstanding peculiar to him slIso ; under- 
standing being nothing else but conception 
caused by speech.**^ This definition is 
arbitrary, ana not conformable to the usual 
sense. '*True and false," he observes 
afterward, ** are attributes of speech, not 
of things ; where speech is not, there is 
neither truth nor falsehood, though there 
may be error. Hence, as truth consists 
in the right ordering of names in our af- 
firmations, a man that seeks precise truth 
hath need to remember what every word 

* The demooctniUon of the thijt]|r-MCond pfropo- 
flitioQ of Euclid eoold leave no one in doabt wheth- 
er this property were common to all trianf 1m, after 
it had been proved in a single instance. It is said, 
however, to be recorded by an ancient writer, that 
this discovery was first made as to equilateral, af* 
terward as to isosceles, and laailv as to other trian- 
flee.~8tewart*s Philosophy of Human Mind, vol 
n., chap. iv. , aect 2. The mode of proof must have 
been difierent from that of Euclid. And thia might 
possibly lead us to suspect the truth of the tradition. 
ror if the equality of the anglea of a triangle to two 
light anglea admitted of any demenuay demonstra- 
tion, such as might occur in the infancy of geome- 
try, without maliog use of the property of parallel 
hoes assumed in the twelfth axiom of Euclid, the 
difficulties consequent on that assumption would 
fsadily be evaded.— See the Note on Kuclid, i , 29, 
in Playfair, who has ^ven a demonstration of hia 
own, but one which mvolves the idea of motion 
lather man than waa usual with the Greeka in 
Ibeir elementary propositioBfc f Lev. 
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he nses stands for, and place it according- 
ly. In geometry, the only science hither- 
to known, men b^[in by definitions. And 
every man who aspires to true knowledge 
should examine tlie definitions of former 
authors, and either correct them or make 
them anew. For the errors of definitions 
multiply themsiplves, according as the 
reckoning proceeds, and lead men into ab- 
surdities, which at last they see, but can- 
not avoid without reckoning anew from 
the beginning,in which lies the foundation 
of their errors In the right defini- 
tion of names lies the first use of speech, 
which is the acquisition of science. And 
in wrong or no definitions lies the first 
abuse from which proceed all false and 
senseless tenets, wluch make those men 
that take their instruction from the au- 
thority of books, and not from their own 
meditation, to be as much below the con- 
dition of ignorant men, as men endued 
with true science are above it. For, be-* 
tween true science and erroneous doctrine, 
ignorance is in the middle. Words are 
wise men's counters ; they do but reckon 
by them; but they are the money of 
fools."* 

127. " The names of such things as af- 
fect us, that is, which please wad kum dif> 
displease us, because all men be f^renuy m- 
not alike afiected with the same ^"'^ 
thing, nor the same man at ail times, are, 
in the common discourse of men, of in- 
constant signification. For, seeing all 
names are imposed to signify our concep- 
tions, and all our affections are but cour 
ceptions, when we conceive the same 
thoughts differently, we can hardly avoid 
different naming of them. For, though the 
nature of that we conceive be the samcr 
yet the diversity of our reception of it, in 
respect of different constitutions of body 
ana prejudices of opinion, gives every-' 
thing a tincture of our different passions^ 
And, therefore, in reasoning, a man must 
take heed of words, which, besides the 
signification of what we imagine of their 
nature, have a signification also of the 
nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker ; such as are the names of virtues 
and vices ; for one man calleth wisdom 
what another calleth fear, and one cruelty 
what another justice; one prodigality 
what another magnanimity, ana one grav- 
ity what another stupidity, &c. And, 
therefore, such names can never be true 
grounds of any ratiocination. No more 
can metaphors and tropes of speech ; but 
these are less dangerous, because they 

Srofess their inconstancy, which the other 
o not."t Thus ends this chapter of the 
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LcTjkUian, whicb, with thecoTTeq)Oiidiiig|iniantit^ tloae, and, conaemientlj, upon 
one in the Treatise on Human Nature, &re, | itaX which is capable of addilioa and sub- 
not withstanding what appear to me some irHCtion. This eeemB not to have be«ii 
erroneous principlea, bb full, perhaps, of < i^leariy perceived by soiae writers of the 
deep and originsi thoughts aa any other old Aristotelianschool.orperhaMbysome 
pa^ of equal length on the art of reason- nthers, who, as far as i can juoge, have a 
uig and philosophy of language. Many iiotion that the relation of a genua to « 
have borrowed from Hobbes without na- 'ipecies, or a predicate to its s^ject, cob- 
ming him ; and, in fact, he is the founder :iidered merely aa to syllogism or deduct- 
of the nominalist school in England. He ive reasoning, is something differout fron 
may probably have conversed with Bacon ihat of a whole to its parts ; which would 
on these subjects ; we see much of that rleprive that logic of ils chief boast, its 
master's style of illustration. But as Ba- ;aiomatic evidence. But, as this wootd 
eon was sometimes too excursive to sift ' nppear too dry to some readers, I ah^ 
particulars, so Hobtjes has sometimes [lursue it farther in a note.* 

wanted a comprehensive view. i 

186. "There are," to proceed with • DugJd8W««rt(ElmneDWof PhilomiliT.At. 

KunMn. "ObbcB, "two kinds of knowl- ,oI ii., ch, ii., »cL a) hM inniwi iha ttMorr of 

^^ edge ; the one, sense, or knowl- ! ilobbe* on >«a*0DiDti u "ell u itxt of Condilbc, 

edge original, and remembrance of the ■ "*'•<='' "»">• ""5*' ihenmt, with frut iconi, n 

". .p ./v _- . 1 I j_ -loo pu«nln 10 admil of (i. e, require) reftiuUBL" 

same ; the other, science, or knowledge , j„ „^ i, t^ink U>« ]u.V»(« o/ Hobbta. ■*- 
of the truth of proposiiions, denved from iher hen. or h quoted by Biewirt from bk Liiin 
imderslandiog. Both are but experience, , imiiiw on Lo^c. w pcnpicuooi u omiL But I 
one of things from without, the other from '»nnol help being of opinion IhBtho iirabrtwltaUT 

u» prop., ™ of wort. i„ i™™.,.; ind *i ,jS^■:',■;C"w"rSu.^^?',^':,l^ 

expenence being but remembmnce, all ,,keD collect iiei;. comprehend a ; or that B— a 
knowledge is remembrance. Knowledge -f-S -. B being beieput. it ii tobgatwerved, DMfbr 
implies two things, truth and evidence ; ' iheruiiradmu itMir, bulfot tha conerMs, A «i- 
th« latter is the concomitance of a man's , X-S^T^IZf^ Z, Jj^^^.^J^^^ 
conception with the words that signify :Std:>,Sl^Zi&'^n"™r^ tS 
such conception m the act of ratiocina- predicUe Mnctlf taken, being an aitiiboia or m6- 
tion." If a man does not annex a mean- I it, cannot be nid to locladi oi eotitam the aobiKt. 
ing to his words, his conclusions are not '*''' " return : when wa ht B;3A+X, « B— X— 
„id..l lo hta "Evidence i, u, to.h i ';"£„" '."pS.TSi': Zil/STS 

as the sap to the tree, which, so far as it t^A.W that a certain part or B ialhe aameaiit- 
creepeth along with the body and branches, . «1f. Again, in> particular affirmatiTc, Sonte Aii 
keepdh them alive; when it foraaketb . 3, »«aaa«rt that part of A, or a— YiaKm uinadm 
them they die; for this evidence, which is a. or that B maj be eiprea«id bjA— y+X. So 
meaning wilh our words, is the life of -J" when-eHij. Some A i.not B, we«n.ll,*- 
tnirti." " Science is evidence of truth, I """ the c^^r_genQa u into a y and x,a,t- 
jrom some beginning or principle of sense. , ^^ X f^^r^^^, Uub^re'^l^. S'<S^ 
The first principle of knowledge is that , ,„rt of A. n.melj. Y ; and thi> ia not fonnd in »- 
we liave such and such conceptions ; the iber term of the predicaw, Firully, id tbe dqitw- 
second, that we have thus and thus named ^1 negatite. No A(iieiiberX^ nor Y)iaB,il» 
the things whereof they are conceptions; I tHy of the predicate laniibesor baa no nlD«. and 
the third is that we have joined those < B becomea equal to X, which ia incapable of mea*- 
names in such manner as to make true |"«nientwiih A.Bnd.consHjiienilT, witbeiiber A— 
propositions ; the fourth and last is that | ^"„jii,"nt^e7p™)^?ii™ in^oi^er to fm^l^ 
we have joined these propositions in such log^sm, and nj that C la A, we find, aa before, thai 
manner as they be concluding, and the t^C+Z ; and, ■ubatiiutingthia value of A mtha 
truth of the conclusion said to be known."* j 'brmer propotmon. it apin-an thai B=C+Z+X. 

IM. Reasoning is the addition or sub- ^?:^„f %T^l;!'v°"T,ti ,i^! ii" ^j' '.l^'.tS 
. .. ^ - , „ , __,_ - 18 a part of C+Z-l-X. And the aamfi rn the tine* 

B--,|.- tracuon of parcels. In what- | ^^>; „„ „, ^^, ^f (h, fip,„. Tbi, „,„ „, 
■* ever matter there is room foi i tw.inplainertenna.whatHobbeaiiteaiMbtwIditiea 
addition and subtraction, there is room for oraubtraclionof panela.andwhaiCondiiUcmaaBa 
reason ; and wtiere these have no place, i ^l r""'" • I" "pre"ion. that eqatiiauaDd pn^ 
then reason has nothing at all to do.-f .E:;^";;',?,?,"'^^,^"- ^'^T^S^n^JS 
This IS neither as perspicuously express- . dans I'ldi-ntii* " If we add to th», a* be bioWiIt 
ed, nor as satisfactorily illustrated, as if intended, nan-ideniitr aa the condition of all naft- 
usual with Hobbes; btit it is tnie that all ii'econclusioni.UaeenntobeDo more th«i i««» 
.,llogi.fc re^^s i. depend^,. "PO" '.,'1;^^.^;*^^^ S'-^^X '."b'S'.S 

■ ' 1 be thoa reduced to iia afaorteat ternu . " Whatem 

■HBiB.NtL,c0. tl«v..e.S. ' |cu bediridsdinto puts inchklwall tboaafslh 
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130. A man may reckon without the use 
Ftfw sm- of words in particular things, as 
MBinf. In conjecturing from the sight of 

and nothing else." This is not limited to mathe- 
matical quantity, but includes eTeiythiog which ad- 
mits of more and less. Hobbes has a good passage 
in his Logic on this : Non putsndam est computa- 
tioni, id est, ratiocinationi in numeris tantum locum 
esse, tanquam homo a csteris animantibus, quod 
censuisse narratur Pythagoras, sola numerandi fac- 
ultate distinctus esset ; nam etmagnitudomagnitu- 
dini, corpus corpori, motus motui, tempus tempori, 
grados (^ualitatis gradui, actio action!, conceptus 
conceptui, proportio proportion!, oratio orationi, no- 
msn nomini, in quibus omne philosophia genus con- 
tinetur, adiici adimique potest 

But it does not follow by any means that we 
shoo Id assent to the strange passages quoted by 
Stewart from Gondii lac and Diderot, which reduce 
all kmowUdge to identical propositions. Even in ge- 
ooietry, where the objects are strictly ma^itudes, 
the countless vanety m which their relations may 
be exhibited constitutes the riches of that inez- 
liaiistit>le science ; and in moral or physical propo- 
■tions, the relation of quantity between the subject 
and predicate, \s concretes, which enables them to 
be compared, though it is the sdle foundation of all 
geurml dtdmctiv* reasoning or syllogism, has nothing 
to do with the other properties or relations, of which 
we obtain a knowledge by means of that compari- 
son. In mathematical reasoning, we infer as to 
quantity through the medium of quantity ; in other 
leasooing, we use the same medium, but our infer- 
foce is aa to truths which do not lie within that 
category. Thus, in the hackneyed instance, All men 
are mortal ; that is, mortal creatures include men 
and something more, it is absurd to assert that we 
only know that men are men. It is true that our 
knowledge of the truth of the proposition comes by 
the help of this comparison of men in the subject 
with men in the predicate ; but the very nature of 
the proposition discovers a constant relation be- 
tween tna individuals of the human species and 
that mortality which is predicated of tnem along 
with others ; and it is in this, not in an identical 
equation, as Diderot seems to have thought, that 
our hmwUdge consists. 

The renurks of Stewart*8 friend, M. Prevost of 
Geneva, on the principle of identity as the basis of 
mathematical science, and which the former has 
candidly subjoined to his own volume, appear to me 
very satisfactory. Stewart comes to admit that the 
di^te is nearly verbal ; but we cannot say that he 
originally treated it as such ; and the principle it- 
sell, both as applied to geometry and to logic, is, in 
my opinion, or some importance to the clearness of 
our conceptions as to those sciences. It may be 
added, that Stewart's objection to the principle of 
identity as the basis of geometrical reasoning is less 
forcible in its application to syllogism. He is will- 
ing to admit that magnitudes capable of coincidence 
by immediate superposition may be reckoned iden- 
tical, but scruples to apply such a word to those 
which are dissimilar in ngure, as the rectangles of 
the means and extremes of four proportional lines. 
Neither one nor the other are, in fact, identical as 
real quantities, the former being necessarily conceiv- 
ed to diffier from each other by position in space as 
ranch as the latter ; so thst the expression he quotes 
from Aristotle, xv rovruf ^ ivottk tvonjft or any sim* 
ilar one of modem mathematicians, can only refer 
to the abstract magnitude of their areas, which be- 
ing divisible into toe same number of equal parts, 
tbej are called the aame. And there seems no real 
iiflimiice In thii respect between iWQ pird^ of 



anything what is likely to follow ; and if 
he reckons wrong, it is error. But in rea- 
soning on generad words, to fall on a false 
inference is not error, though often so call- 
ed, but absurdity.* ** If a man should talk 
to me of a round quadrangle, or accidents 
of bread in cheese, or immaterial substai^ 
ces, or of free subject, a free will, or any 
free, but free from being hindered by op- 
position, I should not say he were in error, 
but that his words were without meaning, 
that is to say, absurd." Some of these 
propositions, it will occur, are intelligiUe 
m a reasonable sense, and not contradic- 
tory, except by means of an arbitrary def- 
inition, which he who employs them does 
not admit. It will be observed here, as 

equal radii and two such rectangles ss are supposed 
above, the identity of their magnitudes being a dis- 
tinct truth, independent of any consideration either 
of their figure or their position. But, however 
this may be, the identity of the subject with part 
of the predicate in an affirmative proposition is nev- 
er fictitious, but real. It means tnst the persons or 
things in the one are strictly the same beings with 
the persons or things to which they are compared 
in the other, though, through some difference of re- 
lations or other circumstance, they are expressed in 
different Isnguage. It is needless to give examples, 
as all those who can read this note at all will uiow 
how to find them. 

I will here take the liberty to remark, though not 
closely connected with the present subiect, that 
Archbishop Whateley seems not quite rignt in say- 
ing (Elements of Logic, p. 46) that in affirmative 
propositions the predicste is never distributed. Be- 
sides the numerous instances where this is, in point 
of fact, the case, sU which he excludes, there are 
many in which it is lUTolTed in the very form of the 
proposition. Such are all those which assert ideih- 
tity or equality, and such also are all those particu- 
lar affirmations which have previously been convert' 
ed from universals. Of the first sort are all the the- 
orems in geometry, asserting an equality of magni- 
tudes or rstios, in which the subject and predicate 
may al wsys chsnge places. It is true that in the in- 
stance given in the work ouoted, that equilateral 
triangles are equisngular, tne converse requires a 
separate proof, and so in many similar cases. But 
in these the predicate is not distributed by the form 
of the proposition ; they assert no equality of mag- 
nitude. 

The position, that where such equality is sffirm- 
ed, the predicate is not logically distributed, would 
lead to the consequence that it can only be converted 
into a particular affirmation. Thus, after proving 
that the square of the hypothenuse, in all rieht- 
angled triangles, is equal to those of the sides, 
we could only infer that the squsres of the sides 
are eometimeo equal to that of^ the hypothenuse, 
which could not be maintained without rendering 
the rules of logic ridiculous. The most genenu 
mode of considering the question is to say, as we 
have done sbove, that in a uniTersal affirmative, 
the piedicaie B (that is, the class of which B is 
predicated) is composed of A the subject, and X an 
unknown remainder. But if, by the very nature of 
the proposition, we perceive that X is nothing or 
has no value, it is plain that the subject measures 
the entire predicate, and vice versA, the predicate 
meaaures the subject ; in other words, each is take^ 
vmvflrstUy, or diatiibated* * U^' c« ^ 
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we have done before, that Hobbes does 
not confine reckoning or reasoning to uni- 
▼ereals, or even to words. 

131. Man has the exclusive privilege 
- _^ of forming general theorems, 

lit ft«qiMoc7. jj^^ ^g privilege is allayed by 

another, that is, by the privilege of ab- 
sardity, to which no living creature is 
subject, but man only. And of men those 
are of all men most subject to it that 
profess philosophy. . . . For there is not 
one that begins his ratiocination from the 
definitions or explications of the names 
they are to use, which is a method used 
oidy in geometry, whose conclusions have 
thereby been made indisputable. He then 
enumerates seven causes of absurd con- 
clusions ; the first of which is the want of 
definitions, the others are erroneous impo- 
sition of names. If we can avoid these 
errors, it is not easy to fall into absurdity 
(by which he, of course, only means any 
wrong conclusion), except, perhaps, by the 
length of a reasoning. '* For all men,^' 
he says, '^by nature reason alike, and 
well, when they have good principles. 
Hence it appears that reason is not, as 
sense and memory, bom with us, nor got- 
ten by experience only, as prudence is, 
but attained by industry, in a^t imposing 
of names, and in getting a good and or- 
derly method of proceeding from the ele- 
ments to assertions, and so to syllogisms. 
Children are not endued with reason at 
all till they have attained the use of 
speech, but are called reasonable crea- 
tures for the possibility of having the use 
of reason hereafter. And reasoning serves 
the generality of mankind very little, 
though, with their natural prudence with- 
out science they are in better condition 
than those who reason ill themselves, or 
trust those who have done so.'** It has 
been observed by Buhle, that Hobbes had 
more respect for the Aristotelian forms of 
logic than his master Bacon. He has, in 
fact, written a short treatise, in his Ele- 
menta Philosophise, on the subject; ob- 
serving, however, therein, that a true logic 
will be sooner learned by attending to ge- 
ometrical demonstrations than by drudg- 
ing over the rules of syllogism, as chU- 
dren learn to walk, not by precept, but by 
habit.f 

♦ Id. ibid. 

t Citius nmlto ▼eram lo^cam discant qui math- 
ematiconim demoDatratiombQs, quam qai loficoram 
STUogizandi prsceptia legendis tempos contenint, 
liaad alitor quam panruH poeri gressum formare dis- 
cunt Don pnBceptia led aspe gradiendo. — C. iv., n. 
SO. Atque n«c sofficiunt (he saya afterward), de syl- 
logismo, qui est tanqoam rressos philosopbi» ; nam 
at quantum neeesse est ad cognoacendom Sndo rim 
foain htbsit ^*y»*p»* araiiiMBtslio Iffftfiinfj tinf^ir 



199. ** No discourse whatever,** he says 
truly in the seventh chapter of Kaowiidiaar 
the Leviathan, *' can end inab- lut natVuu 
solute knowledge of fact past !jii^'^ 
or to come. For as to the ' 
knowledge of fact, it is originally sense ; 
and ever after memory. And for the 
knowledge of consequences, which 1 have 
said before is called science, it is not abso- 
lute, but conditional. No man can know 
by dilscourse that this or that is, has been^ 
or will be, which is to know absolutely; 
but only that if this is, that is ; if this has 
been, that has been ; if this shall be, ^at 
shall be ; which is to know conditionally, 
and that not the consequence of one thu^g 
to another, but of one name of a thing to 
another name of the same thing. And^ 
therefore, when the discourse is put into 
speech, and begins with the defimtions of 
words, and proceeds by connexion of the 
same into general affirmations, and of 
those again into syllogisms, Uie end or 
last sum is called the conclusion, and the 
thought of the mind by it signified is that 
conditional knowledge of the conseqneoos 
of words which is commonlv called sci- 
ence. But if the first ground of such dis- 
course be not definitions, or if definitions 
be not rightly joined together in syUo« 
gisms, then the end or conclusion is again 
opinion, namely, of the truUi of somewhat 
said, though sometimes in absurd and 
senseless words, without possibiUty of be- 
ing understood."* 

133. '' Belief, which is the admitting of 
propositions upon trust, in many ca- _-- 
ses is no less free from doubt than 
perfect and manifest iuiowledge ; for ss 
there is nothing whdKof there is not 
some cause, there must be some cause 
thereof conceived. Now there be many 
things which we receive from the report 
of others, of which it is impossible to im- 
agine any cause of doubt ; for what can 
be opposed against the consent of all men, 
in things they can know and have no 
cause to report otherwise than they are, 
such as is great part of our histories, un- 
less a man would say that all the world 
had conspired to deceive him t*'f What- 
ever we believe on the authority of the 
speaker, he is the object of our faith. 
Consequently, when we believe tiiat tiis 
Scriptures are the word of God, having 
no immediate revelation from God hioH 

dirimus; et omnia accuronlare qua$ did posisuti 
Kque superfluam asset ac si qois ut dizi puerolo ad 
gradienaum pnecepta dare Telit ; acquiritar eons 
ratiocinandi ara non praeceptis sed uso et lactioof 
eorum librorum in quibus omnia aeveria 
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self, our belief, faith, and trast is in the 
Church, whose word we take, and ac- 
ouiesce therein. Hence all we believe on 
tne authority of men, whether they be 
sent from God or not, is faith in men only.* 
We have no certain knowledge of the 
truth of Scripture, but trust the holy men 
of God^s Church succeeding one another 
from the time of those who saw the won- 
drous works of God Almighty in the flesh. 
And as we believe the Scriptures to be 
the word of God on the authority of the 
Church, the interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture in case of controversy ought to be 
trusted to the Church rather than private 
opinion-! 

134. The ninth chapter of the Leviathan 
dmn or contains a synoptical chart of hu- 
" *■■ " • man science, or " knowledge of con- 
Be<^uences,*^ also called philosophy. He 
divides it into natural and civil : the for- 
mer into consequences from accidents 
conunon to all bodies, quantity and mo- 
tion, and those from qualities, otherwise 
called physics. The first includes astron- 
omy, mechanics, architecture, as well as 
mathematics. The second he distinguish- 
es into consequences from qualities of 
bodies transient, or meteorology, and from 
those of bodies permanent, such as the 
stars, Uie atmosphere, or terrestrial bod- 
ies. The last are divided again into those 
without sense and those with sense ; and 
these into animals and men. In the con- 
sequences from the qualities of animals 
generally he reckons optics and music ; in 
those from men we nnd ethics, poetry, 
rhetoric, and logic. These altogether con- 
stitute the first glpit head of natural phi- 
losophy. In the second, or civil philoso- 
phy, he includes nothing but the rights 
and duties of sovereigns and their sub- 
jects. This chart of human knowledge is 
one of the worst that has been propound- 
ed, and falls much below that of Bacon-I 

135. This is the substance of the phi- 
kmiywim of losophy of Hobbes, so far as it 
»■ ■ ■ '" ■• relates to the intellectual facul- 
ties, and especially to that of reasoning. 
In the seventh and two following chapters 
of the treatise on Human Nature, in the 
ninth and tenth of the Leviathan, he pro- 
ceeds to the analysis of the passions. 
The motion in some internal substance of 
the head, if it does not sttop there, pro- 
ducing mere conceptions, proceeds to the 
heart, helping or hindering the vital mo- 
tions, which he distinguishes from the 
voluntary, exciting in us pleasant or pain- 
ful affections, caUed passions. We are 
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solicited by these to draw near to that 
which pleases us, and the contrary. Hence 
pleasure, love, appetite, desire, are divers 
names for divers considerations of the 
same thing. As all conceptions we have 
immediately by the sense are delight, or 
pain, or appetite, or fear, so are all the 
imaginations after sense. But, as they 
are weaker inuiginations, so are they also 
weaker pleasures or weaker p^ins/ All 
delight is appetite, and presupposes a far- 
ther end. There is no utmost end in this 
world ; for while we live we have desires^ 
and desire presupposes a farther end; We 
are not, therefore, to wonder that men 
desire more the more they possess ; for 
felicity, by which we mean continual de- 
light, consists not in having prospered^ 
but in prospering.f Each passion beings 
as he fancies, a continuation of the mo^ 
tion which gives rise to a peculiar eon- 
ception, is associated with it. They all, 
except such as are immediately connected 
with sense, consist in the conception of a 
power to produce some effect. Td hon- 
our a man is to conceive that he has an 
excess of power over some one with 
whom he is compared ; hence qualities 
indicative of power, and actions signifi- 
cant of it, are honourable ; riches are non- 
oured as signs of power, and nobility is 
honourable as a sign of power in anoes^ 
tors.| 

136. " The constitution of mun^s body 
is in perpetual mutation, and ooodud 
hence it is impossible that all etu nAMtirg 
the same thinsfs should always '•™** 
cause in him the same appetites and aver- 
sions ; much less can all men consent in 
the desire of any one object. But what- 
soever is the object of any man's appetite 
or desire, that is it Which he, for his part, 
calls good ; and the object of his hate and 
aversion, evil, or of his contempt, vile and 
inconsiderable. For these words of good^ 
evil, and contemptible are ever used with 
relation to the person usinr them^ there 
being nothing simply and absolutely so; 
nor any common nile of good and evil, to 
be taken from the nature of the Objects 
themselves, but from the person of the 
man where there is no comihonwealthy 
or in a commonwealth from the person 
that represents us, or from an artfitrator 
or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by 
consent set Up, and make his sentence the 
rule thereof."^ 

1^. In prosecuting this analysis, all the 
passions are resolved into efelf-love, his pw 
the pleasure we tnke in our own <*<««^ 
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power, the pain we suffer in wanting it. 
Some of his explications are Tery forced. 
Thus, weeping is said to be from a sense 
of our want of power. And here comes 
one of his strange paradoxes. ** Men are 
apt to weep that prosecute revenge, when 
the revenge is suddenly stooped or frus- 
trated by the repentance of their adversa- 
ry ; and such are the tears of reconcUia- 
tumy^ So resolute was he to resort to 
anything the most preposterous, rather 
than admit a moral feeling in human na- 
ture. His account of laughter is better 
known, and periiaps more probable, though 
not explaining the whole of the case. Af- 
ter justly observing that whatsoever it be 
that moves laughter, it must be new and 
unexpected, he defines it to be "a sudden 
glory arising from a sudden conception of 
some eminency in ourselves, by compari- 
son with the infirmity of others, or with 
our own formerly, for men laugh at the 
follies of themselves past." It might be 
objected, that those are most prone to 
Laughter who have least of this glorying 
in themselves, or undervaluing of their 
neighbours. 

138. ** There is a great difference be- 
Hii Mtioo tween the desire of a man when 
orioT«. indefinite, and the same desire 
limited to one person; and this is that 
love which is the great theme of poets. 
But, notwithstanding their praises, it must 
be defined by the word need ; for it is a 
conception a man hath of his need of that 
one person desired."! " There is yet an- 
other passion sometimes called love, but 
more properly good-will or charity. There 
can be no greater argument to a man of 
his own power than to find himself able 
noc only to accomplish his own desires, 
but also to assist other men in theirs ; 
and this is that conception wherein con- 
sists charity. In which first is contained 
that natural affection of parents towards 
tj^ir children which the Greeks call aropyn, 
MB also that affection wherewith men seek 
to assist those that adhere unto them. But 
the affection wherewith men many times 
bestow their benefits on strangers is not 
to be called chanty, but either contract, 
whereby they seek to purchase friendship, 
or fear, which makes them to purchase 
peace. "t This is equally contrary to no- 
torious truth, there being neither fear nor 
contract in generosity towards strangers. 
It is, however, not so extravagant as a 
subsequent position, that in beholding the 
danger of a ship in a tempest, though 
there is pity, which is grief, yet **the 

• Hum. Nat, c 9. Ler., c 6 andlO. 

f Hum. Ntt, e. a. |Id ibid. 



delight in onr own security is so far pre- 
dominant, that men are usually content, in 
such a case, to be spectators of the mis- 
ery of their friends.' • 

139. As knowledge begins from experi- 
ence, new experience is the be- c-^^j. 
ginning of new knowledge. What- ^^"**'- 
ever, therefore, happens new to a man, 
gives him the hope of knowing somewhat 
he knew not before. This appetite of 
knowledge is curiosity. It is peculiar to 
man ; for beasts never regard new thincs 
except to discern how far they may be 
useful, while man looks for the cause and 
beginning of all he sees.f This attribute 
of curiosity seems rather hastily denied 
to beasts. And as men, he sajrs, are al- 
ways seeking new knowledge, so are they 
always deriving some new gratification. 
There is no sudi thing as perpetual tran- 
quillity of mind while we live here, be- 
cause life itself is but motion, and can 
never be without desire, nor without fear, 
no more than without sense. '*What 
kind of felicity God hath ordained to them 
that devoutly honour him, a man shall no 
sooner know than enjoy, being jojrs that 
now are as incomprehensible as the word 
of schoolmen, beatifical vision, is unintel- 
ligible.'! 

140. From the consideration of the pas- 
sions Hobbes advances to in- mAnaMif 
auire what are the causes of the ioiflUMiMi 
difference in the intellectual ca- «!»•«**«• 
pacities and dispositions of men.& Their 
tx)dily senses are nearly alike, whence be 
precipitately infers there can be no fffeat 
difference in the brain. Yet men differ 
much in their bodily constitution, whence 
he derives the principal differences in their 
minds; some, being addicted to sensual 
pleasures, are less curious as to Imowl- 
edge or ambitious as to power. This is 
called dulness, and proceeds from the ap- 
petite of bodily delight. The contrary to 
this is a quick ranginjgr of mind, accompa- 
nied with curiosity in comparing things 
that come into it, either as to unexpected 
similitude, in which fancy consists, or dis- 
simihtude in things appearing the same^ 
which is properly callend judgment ; " for 
to judge is nothing else but to distinguish 
and decern. And both fancy and judg- 
ment are commonly comprehended under 
the name of wit, which seems to be a te- 
nuity and agility of spirits contrary to 
that restiness of the spirits supposed in 
those who are dull."| 

* Ham. Ntt, c. 9. This it an exaggeration of 
some well-known lines of LucretiaB, which ■» 
themaelTes exaggerated. 

t Id. ibid. t Lot., c. 6 and c. 11. 
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141. We call it levity when the mind is 
easily diverted and the discourse is paren- 
thetical ; and this proceeds from cunosity, 
with too much equaUty and indifference ; 
for, when all things make equal impression 
and delight, they equally throng to be ex- 
pressed. A different fault is indocibility, 
or difficulty of being taught ; which must 
arise from a false opinion that men know 
already the truth of what is called in ques- 
tion ; for certainly they are not otherwise 
so unequal in capacity as not to discern 
the difference of what is proved and what 
is not ; and, therefore, if the minds of men 
were all of white paper, they would all 
most equally be disposed to acknowledge 
whatever should be in right method, and 
by right ratiocination deuvered to them, 
l^t when men have once acquiesced in 
untrue opinions, and registered them as 
anthentic»l records in their minds, it is 
no less impossible to speak intelligibly to 
such men than to write legibly on a paper 
already scribbled over. The immediate 
cause, therefore, of indocibility is preju- 
dice, and of prejudice false opinion of our 
own knowledge.* 

149. Intellectual virtues are such abili- 
wit nd ties as fo by the name of a good 
^ocy. wit. which may be natural or ac- 
quired. " By natural wit," says Hobbes, 
^ I mean not that which a man hath from 
his birth, for that is nothing else but sense ; 
wherein men differ so Kttle from one an- 
other, and fh>m brute beasts, as it is not 
to be reckoned among virtues. But I 
mean that wit which is gotten by use 
only and experience, without method, cul- 
ture, or instruction, and consists chiefly 
in celerity of imagining and steady direc- 
tion. And the difference in this quickness 
is caused by that of men*e passions, that 
love and dislike, some one thing, some an- 
other, and therefore some men^s thouffhts 
run one way, some another ; and are held 
to, and observe differently the things that 
pass through their imagination." Fancy 
n not praised without judgment and dis- 
cretion, which is properly a discerning of 
times, places, and persons ; but judgment 
and discretion is commended for itself 
without fancy : without steadiness and di- 
rection to some end, a great fancy is one 
kind of madness, such as they have who 
lose themselves in long digressions and 
parentheses. If the defect of discretion 
DO apparent, how extravagant soever the 
fancy be, the whole discourse will be ta^ 
ken for a want of wit.t 

143. The causes of the difference of 
wits are in the passions; md the drffer- 
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ence of passions proceeds partly Duih,«Bees 
from the different constitution of in tbe pta- 
the body, and partly from differ- ■**»^ 
ent education. Those passions are chiefly 
the desire of power, riches, knowledge, or 
honour; all which may be reduced to the 
first, for riches, knowledge, and honour 
are but several sorts of power. He who 
has no great passion for any of these, 
though he may be so far a good man as to 
be free from giving offence, yet cannot 
possibly have either a great fancy or much 
judgment. To have weak passions is 
dulness ; to have passions indifferenUy for 
ever3rthing, giddiness and distraction ; to 
have stronger passions for anjrthing than 
others have is madness. Madness ^^ 
may be the excess of many pas- """ 
sions ; and the passions themselves, when 
they lead to evil, are degrees of it. He 
seems to have had some glimpse of But- 
ler's hypothesis as to the madness of a 
whole people. " What argument for mad- 
ness can there be greater than to clamour, 
strike, and throw stones at our best 
friends ? Yet this is somewhat less than 
such a multitude will do. For they wiU 
clamour, fight against, and destroy those 
by whom all their lifetime before Uiey 
have been protected and secured from in- 
jury. Ana, if this be madness in the mul* 
titude, it is the same in every particular 
man."* 

144. There is a fault in some men's 
habit of discoursing which may uohmuIqc 
be reckoned a sort of madness, lugiuft. 
which is when they speak woids whh no 
signification at all. " And this is incident 
to none but those that converse in ques- 
tions of matters incomprehensible as Uie 
schoolmen, or in questions of abstruse 
philosophy. The common sort of men 
seldom speak insignificantly, and are, thero* 
fore, by those other egregious persons 
countea idiots. But to be assured their 
words are without anything correspondeni 
to them in the mind, there would need 
some examples ; which, if any man require, 
let him take a schoolman into his hands, 
and see if he can translate any one chap- 
ter concerning any difllcult point, as the 
Trinity, the Deity, the nature of Christ, 
transubstantiation, free-¥rill, &c., into any 
of the modem tongues, so as to make the 
same intelligiUe, or into any tolerable 
Latin, such as they were aRsquainted with 
that Ihred when the Latin tongue was vul- 
ffar." And, after quoting some words firom 
Suarez, he adds : ** When men write whole 
volumes of such stuff, are they not mad, 
or intend to make otiiers so 1"t 
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145. The eleventh chapter of the Levia- 
than, on manners, by which he 

Mannan. means Uiose qualities of mankind 
which concern their livmg together in 
peace and unity, is full of Hobbes's caus- 
tic remarks on human nature. Often 
acute, but always severe, he ascribes over- 
much to a deliberate and calculating self- 
ishness. Thus the reverence of antiquity 
is referred to *' the contention men have 
with the Uving, not with the dead ; to these 
ascribing more than due, that they may ob- 
scure the glory of the other.'* Thus, '' to 
have received from one to whom we think 
ourselves equal, greater benefits than we 
can hope to requite, disposes to counterfeit 
love, but really to secret hatred, and puts 
a man into the estate of a desperate debt- 
or, that, in declining the sight of his cred- 
itor, tacitly wishes him where he might 
never see nim more. For benefits oblige, 
and obligation is thraldom ; and unrec^ui- 
table obhgation perpetual thraldom, which 
is to one*s equal hateful." He owns, how- 
ever, that to have received benefits from 
a superior disposes us to love him ; and 
80 it does where we can hope to requite 
even an equal. If these maxims have a 
certain basis of truth, they have at least 
the fault of those of Rochefoucault ; they 
are made too generally characteristic of 
mankind. 

146. Ignorance of the signification of 
imorancM ^o^d* disposes men to take on 
iSdproju- trust not only the truth they know 
'!««• not, but also errors and nonsense. 
For neither can be detected without a per- 
fect understanding of words. '* But igno- 
rance of the causes and original constitu- 
tion of right, equity, law, and justice, dis- 
poses a man to make custom and example 
the rule of his actions, in such manner as 
to think that unjust which it has been the 
custom to puuisn, and that just, of the im- 
punity and approbation of which they can 
produce an example, or, as the lawyers, 
which only use this false measure of jus- 
tice, barbarously call it, a precedent.*' 
** Men appeal from custom to reason and 
from reason to custom as it serves their 
turn, receding from custom when their in- 
terest requires it, and setting themselves 
against reason as oft as reason is against 
them; which is the cause that the doc- 
trine of right and wrong is perpetually 
disputed both by the pen and the sword ; 
whereas the doctrine of lines and figures 
is not so, because men care not in that 
subject what is truth, as it is a thing that 
crosses no man's ambition, profit, or lust. 
For I doubt not but if it had been a thing 
contrary to any man's right of dominion, 
or to the interest of men that have do-| 



minion, that the three angles of a trian^ 
should be equal to two angles of a square, 
that doctrine should have been, if not dis- 
puted, yet, by the burning of all books of 
l^eometiy, suppressed, as far as he whom 
It concerned was able."* lliis excellent 
piece of satire has been often quoted, and 
sometimes copied, and does not exagger- 
ate the pertinacity of mankind in resisting 
the evidence of truth, when it thwarts the 
interests and passions of any particular 
sect or community. In the curlier part 
of the paragraph it seems not so easy to 
reconcile what Hobbes has said with hm 
general notions of riffht and justice ; since, 
if these resolve themselves, as is his 
theory, into mere force, there can be little 
appeal to reason, or to anything else than 
custom and precedent, which are com- 
monly the exponents of power. 

147. In Hie conclusion of this chapter 
of the Leviathan, as well as in Hia thmtj 
the next, he dwells more on the ^ >«ugta. 
nature of religion than he had done in the 
former treatise, and so as to subject him- 
self to the imputation of absolute atheism, 
or, at least, of a denial of most attributes 
which we assign to the Deity. Curiositv 
about causes, he says, led men to s^^ 
out one after the other, till they came to 
this necessary conclusion, that there is 
some eternal cause which men call God. 
But they have no more idea of his nature 
than a blind man has of fire, though he 
knows that there is something that warms 
him. So, by the visible things of this 
world and their admirable order, a man 
may conceive there is a cause of thenir 
which men call God, and yet not have as 
idea or imaee of him in his mind. And 
they that mtuce little inquiry into the nato- 
ral causes of things are inclined to feign 
several kinds of powers invisible, and to 
stand in awe of their own imaginations. 
And this fear of things invisible is the 
natural seed of that which every one in 
himself calleth religion, and in them that 
worship or fear that power otherwise than 
they do, superstition. 

148. As God is incomprehensible, it iSA- 
lows that we can have no conception or 
image of the Deity ; and, consequently, aQ 
his attributes signify our inability or de-' 
feet of power to conceive anjrthing eoor 
ceming his nature, and not any conceptioa 
of the same, excepting only this, that there 
is a Grod. Men tnat by their own medita- 
tion arrive at the acknowledgment of 
one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, 
choose rather to confess this is incom- 
prehensible and above their undeistaod- 
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ing« than to define his nature by spirit in- 
corporeal, and then to confess their defini- 
tion to he unintelligible.* For concerning 
such spirits he holcb that it is not possible, 
by natnral means only, to come to the 
knowledge of so much as that there are 

suchthings.t 

140. Religion he deriTCs from three 
!■ ■■piwmi sources, the desire of men to 
■*"••■• search for causes, the reference 
of ererything that has a beginning to some 
cause, and the observation of the order 
and oonseouence of things. But the two 
former lead to anxiety; for the knowledge 
that there have been causes of the effects 
we see, leads us to anticipate that they 
will in time be the causes of effects to 
come ; so that every man, especially such 
as are over-provident, is " like Promethe- 
us, the prudent man, as his name implies, 
who was bound to the hill Caucasus, a 
place of lar^e prospect, where an eagle, 
feeding on his liver, devoured as much by 
day as was repaired by night ; and so he 
who looks too far before him has his 
heart aQ day long gnawed by the fear of 
death, poverty, or other cdamity, and has 
no repose nor pause but in sleep." This 
is an allusion made in the style of Lord 
Bacon. The ignorance of causes makes 
men fear some invisible agent, like the 
gods of the Gentiles ; but the investigation 
of them leads us to a God eternal, infinite 
and omnipotent. This ignorance, however, 
of second causes, conspiring with three 
other prejudices of mankind, the belief in 
shoets, or spirits of subtile bodies, the 
devotion and reverence generally shown 
towards what we fear as having power to 
hurt us, and the taking of things casual 
for proffuostics, are altogether the natural 
soea of religion, which, by reason of the 
different fairies, judgments, and passions 
of several men, hath ffrown up into cere- 
monies so different, that those which are 
used by one man are for the most part 
ridiculous to another. He illustrates this 
by a variety of instances from ancient 
superstitions. But the forms of religion 
are changed when men suspect the wis- 
dom, sincerity, or love of those who teach 
it, or its priests.| The remaining portion 
of the Leviathan, relating to moral and 
political philosophy, must be deferred to 
our next chapter. 

150. The Elementa Philosophiie were 
pubhsbed by Hobbes in 1655, and dedi- 
cated to his constant patron, the Eari of 
Devonshire. These are divided into three 
parts, entitled De Corpore, De Homine, 
and De Give. And the first part has itself 
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three divisions : Logic, the First Philos« 
ophy, and Physics. The second part, De 
Homine, is neither the treatise of Human 
Nature nor the corresponding part of the 
Leviathan, though it contains many things 
substantially found there. A long dds* 
quisition on optics and the nature of vision, 
chiefly geometrical, is entirely new. The 
third part, De Give, is the treatise by that 
name, reprinted, as far as I am aware, 
without alteration. 

151. The first part of the first treatise, 
entitled Gomputatio sive Logics, is by no 
means the least valuable among the phil- 
osophical writings of Hobbes. In lorty 
pages the subject is very well and clearly 
explained, nor do I know that the princi- 
ples are better laid down, or the rules 
more sufficiently given in more prolix 
treatises. Many of his observations, es- 
pecially as to words, are such as we find in 
his English works, and perhaps his nomi- 
nalism is more clearly expressed than it 
is in them. Of the syllogistic method, at 
least for the purpose of demonstration or 
teaching others, he seems to have enter- 
tained a favourable opinion, or even to 
have held it necessary for real demonstra- 
tion, as his definition shows. Hobbes ap- 
pears to be aware of what I do not re- 
member to have seen put by others, that 
in the natural process of reasoning, the 
minor premise commonly precedes the 
major.* It is for want of attending to this 
that syllogisms, as usually stated, are apt 
to have so formal and unnatural a con- 

* In Whateley's Logic, p. 90, it is obaenred that 
" ihemroper order is to place the major premiM first, 
and the minor second ; hut this does not consiitats 
the major snd minor premises,** dec. Jt may he the 

f»roper order in one sense, as exhibiting better the 
oundation of syllogistic reasoning; but it is not 
that which we commonly follow, either in thinking 
or in proring to others. In the rhetorical use « 
syllogism, it can admit of no duabt that the opposite 
order is the most striking and persaasiTO ; such as 
in Cato, " If there be a God, he mutt delight in 
▼irtue ; And that which he delights in roust be 
happy.** In Euclid's demonstrations this will be 
found the form usually employed. And, though the 
rules of grammar are generally illustrated by ex- 
amples, which is banning with the major premise, 
yet the process of reasonmg which a boy employs 
m construing a Latin sentence is the reverae. 
He observes a nominative case, a verb in the third 
peraon, and then applies his general rule, or msjor, 
to the particulsr instance, or minor, so as to infer 
their sgreement. In criminal jurisprudence, the 
Scots Iwgin with the major pramise, or ralevancy 
of the indictment, when there is room for doubt ; 
the English with the minor, or evidence of the fact, 
reserving the other for what we call motion in ar- 
rest of judgment. Instances of both ordere are 
common, but by far the moet frequent are of that 
which the Archbishop of Dublin reckons the less 

S roper of the two. Thoee logicians who fail to 
irect the student's attention to this, really do not 
jualios 10 thtir ovfB fcvomits adMiM. 
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Btrnction. The process of the mind in 
this kind of reasoning is explained, in 
general, with correctness, and, I belicTe, 
with originality, in the following passage, 
which I shall transcribe Arom the Latin 
rather than give a rersion of my own ; 
few, probably, being likely to read the pres- 
ent section who are unacquainted with 
that language. The style of HoU)es, 
though perspicuous, is concise, and Uie 
original words will be more satisfactory 
than any translation. 

152. Syllogismo directo cogitatio in ani- 
mo respondens est hujusmodi. Primo con- 
eipitur phantasma rei nominats cum acci- 
d^te sire affectu ejus propter quern ap- 
pellatur eo nomine quod est in minore 
propositione subjectum ; deinde animo oc- 
ourrit phantasma ejusdem rei cum acci- 
dente sive affectu propter quern appellatur, 
quod est in eadem propositione praedica- 
tum. Tertio redit cogitatio rursus ad 
lem nominatam cum affectu propter quem 
eo nomine i^pellatur, quod est in praedi- 
cato propositionis majons. Postremo cum 
memmerit eos affectus esse omnes unius 
et ejusdem rei, concludit tria iUa nomina 
ejusdem quoque rei esse nomina ; hoc est, 
oonclusionem esse veram. Exempli causa, 
quando fit syllogismus hie. Homo est Ani'. 
mal. Animal est Coipus, ergo Homo est 
Ck)rpus, occurrit animo in^go hominis 
loquentis re\ differentis [sic, sed lege dis- 
serentis], meminitque id quod sic apparet 
▼ocari hominen. Deinde occurrit eadem 
imago ejusdem hominis sese moventis, 
meminitoue id quod sic apparet vocari 
animal. Tertio recurrit eadem imago hom- 
inis locum aliquem sive spatium occu- 
pantis, meminitque id quod sic i^paret 
▼ocari corpus.* Postremo cum memin- 
erit rem illam quae et extendebatur secun- 
- 

* This it the questioiiable part of Hobbes'fl theory 
of syllogiim. According to the commoD and obvi- 
mis onderstanding, the mind, in the major premise, 
Animal est Corpoa, does not reflect on the snbject 
of the minor. Homo, as occopying space, bat on 
the sobiect of the major. Animal, which includes 
indeed the former, but is mentally snbititoted for it. 
It may sometimes happen, that where this predicate 
of the minor term is mnttfetay a oollectiTe woid 
that comprehends the subject, the latter is not, as it 
were, absorbed in it, and may be contemplated by 
the mind distinctly in the major ; as if we say, John 
is a man ; a man foeb ; we may perhaps have no 
image in the mind of any man but John. But this 
is not the case where the predicated quality apper- 
tains to many things visibly different from the sub- 
ject; as in Hobbes^s instance. Animal est Corpus, 
we may surely consider other ■nimaia as being ex- 
tended and occupying space besides men. It does 
not seem that otherwise there could be any ascend- 
ing scale from particulars to generals, as far as the 
leasoning Realties, indepmdent of words, are oon- 
cemed. ' And if we been with the major premise 
ftf the ^rllQKiHi^ this wiU bo ttiU mora appuent. 



dom locum, et loco morebatur, et oratione 
utebatur, unam et eandem fuisse, concludit 
etiam nomina ilia tria. Homo, Animal, 
Corpus, ejusdem lei esse nomina, et pro- 
inde, Homo est Corpus, esse propositio- 
nem veram. Manifestum hinc est concep- 
tum sive cogitationem qus respondens 
syllogismo ex propositiombus univcrsali- 
bus in animo existit, nullam esse in iis 
animalibus quibus deest usus nominun^ 
cum inter syllogizandum oporteat noB 
modo de re sed etiam altemis vicibus de di* 
versis rei nominibus, quae propter diversas 
de re cogitationes adhibits sunt, cositare. 
153. The metaphysical philosophy of 
Hobbes, always bold and original, often 
acute and profound, without producing an 
immediate school of disciples like that of 
Descartes, struck perhaps a deeper root 
in the minds of reflecting men, and has in- 
fluenced more extensively the general 
tone of speculation. Locke, who had not 
read much, had certainly read Hobbes, 
though he does not borrow from him so 
much as has sometimes been imagined. 
The French metaphysicians of the next 
century found him nearer to their own 
theories than his more celebrated rival in 
English philosophy. But the writer who 
has built most upon Hobbes, and may be 
reckoned, in a certain sense, his conunen- 
tator, if he who fuUy explains and devel* 
ops a system may deserve that name, 
was Hartley. The theory of association 
is implied and intimated in many passages 
of the elder philosopher, though it was 
first expanded and applied with a dUigent, 
ingenious, and comprehensive research, if 
sometimes in too forced a manner, by his 
disciple. I use this word without partic- 
ular inquiry into the direct acquaintance 
of Hartley with the writings or Hobbes ; 
the subject had been frequently touched 
in intermediate publications, and in mat- 
ters of reasoning, as I have intimated 
above, little or no presumption of borrow- 
ing can be founded on coincidence. Hart- 
ley also resembles Hobbes in the extreme 
to which he has pushed the nominalist 
theory, in the proneness to materialize all 
intellectual processes, and either to force 
all things mysterious to our faculties into 
somethmg ims^nable, or to reject them 
as unmeaning, in the want, much connect- 
ed with this, of a steady perception of the 
difference between the Ego and its ob- 
jects, in an excessive love of simplifying 
and generalizing, and in a readiness to 
adopt explanations conformable neither to 
reason nor experience, when they fall in 
with some single principle, the key that 
was to unlock every ward of Uie himan 
soul 
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IM. In nothing does Hobbes deserve 
mose credit than in having set an exam- 
ple oi close observation in the philosophy 
of the human mind. If he errs, he errs 
like m man who goes a little out of the 
right track, not like one who has set out 
an a wrong one. The eulogy of Stewart 
on Descartes, that he was the father of 
this experimental psychology, cannot be 
strictly wrested from him by Hobbes, in- 
asmuch as the publications of the former 
are of an earlier date ; but we may fairly 
say that the latter besan as soon, and 
proaecnted his inquiries farther. It seems 



natural to presume that Hobbes, who is 
said to have been employed by Bacon io 
translating some of his works into Latin, 
had at least been led by him to the induc- 
tive process he has more than any other 
employed. But he has seldom mentioned 
his predecessor's name ; and, indeed, his 
mind was of a different stamp ; less ex- 
cursive, less quick in discovering analo- 
gies, and less fond of reasoning from them, 
but more close, perhaps more patient, and 
more apt to follow up a predominant idea, 
which sometimes become one of the 
'* idola speeds" that deceive him. 
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of the Roman Chorch. — Soares od Moral 
Law.^-Selden.— ^harroD.— La Motha le Vayer. 
— Bacoo'a Esaays.— Faltham. — Browne*8 Religio 
ModkL— Other Writers 

1. In traversing so wide a field as mor- 
al and political jmilosophy, we must still 
endeavour to distribute the subject ac- 
cordinff to some order of subdivision, so 
far, at least, as the contents of the books 
themselves which come before us will 
permit. And we give the first i^ace to 
those which, relating to the moral law 
both of nature and revelation, connect the 
proper subject of the present chapter with 
that of the second and third. 

S. We meet here a concourse of vol- 
umes, occup^ng no small space 
in old hbranes, the writings of 
the easuists, chiefly within the Romish 
Church. None, perhaps, in the whole 
compass of literature are more neglected 
by those who do not read with what we 
may call a professional view ; but to the 
ecclesiastics of that communion they have 
still a certain value, though far less than 
when thej were first written. The most 
Titel diaeqdine of that church, the secret 
of the power of its priesthood, the source 
infoitaMa of most of the good and evil it 
•fniahHina, c»n work, is found in the con- 
fessionaL It is there that the keys are 
kept; it is there that the lamp bums, 
whose rays diverge to every portion of hu- 
man life. No church that has relinquished 
this prerogative can ever establish a per- 
manent dominion over mankind; none 
that retains it in effective use can lose the 
hope or the prospect of being their ruler. 

3. It is maiiimt that in the common 



course of this rite, no particular Keeawity or 
difficulty will arise, nor is the naiM ibr tbt 
confessor likely to weigh in ••n'^'"*- 
golden scales the scruples or excuses of 
ordinary penitents. But peculiar circum- 
stances might be brought before him, 
wherein there would be a necessity for 
possessing some rule, lest, b^ sanctioninff 
the guilt of the psity before him, he shoul3 
incur as much of his own. Treatises, 
therefore, of casuistry were written as 
guides to the confessor, and became the 
textbooks in oveiy course of ecclesiasti- 
cal education. These were commonly 
digested in a systematic order, and, what 
is the unfailing consequence of system, 
ori rather, almost part of its dennition, 
spread into minute ramifications, and aim- 
ed at comprehending every possible emer- 
gency. Casuistry is itself allied to juris- 
{>rudence, especisdly to that of the canon 
aw ; and it was natural to transfer the 
subtlety of distinction and copiousness of 
partition usual with the jurists, to a sci- 
ence which its professors were apt to treat 
upon very similar principles. 

4. The older theologians seem, like the 
Greek and Roman moraUsts, incrcaao of 
when writing systematically, to eaaoiatieai 
have made general morality their ^'^w**"'"* 
subject, and casuistry but their illustra- 
tion. Among the monuments of their 
ethical philosophy, the Secunda Secundae 
of Aquinas is the most celebrated. Trea- 
tises of casuistry, which is the expansion 
and application of ethics, may be found 
both before and during the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and while the confessional was ac- 
tively converted to so powerAil an engine, 
they could not conveniently be wanting. 
Casttistiy, indeed, is not much required fy 
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the Chiiich in an ignorant age ; bat the 
sixteenth centary was not an age of ig- 
norance. Yet it is not till about the end 
of that period ^hat we find casuistical ht- 
9ra|i|re burst out, so to speak, with a 
profusion of fhiit. " Unintemiptedly af- 
terward,'* says Eichhom, ^ through the 
whole scTenteenth century, the moral 
and casuistical literature of the Church 
pf Rome was immensely rich ; and it 
caused a lively and eipteoaiTe moyement 
in a province which had long b^en at 
neace. J^ first impulse cape from the 
Jesuits, to whom the Jansenists opposed 
themselves. We must distinguish from 
both the theological moralists, who re- 
inained faithful to their ancient teaching.*'* 
5. We may be blamed, perhaps, for ob- 
pirtraetioa truding a pedantic terminology, 
g^JJ^J^ if we make the most essential 
jMiiveao^ distinction in morality, and one 
nuty. for want of which, more than 
any other, its debatable controversies 
}iave arisen, that between the subjective 
and objective rectitude of actions ; in clear- 
er language, between the provinces of 
conscience and of reason ; between what 
is well meant and what is well done. 
The diief business of the priest is natu- 
rally with the former. The waUs of the 
ponfessional are privy to the whispers of 
self-accusing guilt. No doubt can ever 
arise as to Che subjective character of ac- 
tions which the conscience has condemn- 
ed, and for which the penitent seeks ab- 
solution. Were they even objectively 
lawful, they are sins in him, according to 
the unanimous determination of casuists. 
But, though what the conscience reclaims 
against is necessarily wrong, relatively to 
the agent, it does not follow that what it 
may fail to disapprove is innocent. Choose 
whatever theo^r we may please as to the 
moral standard of actions, they must have 
an objective rectitude of their own, inde- 
pendently of their agent, without which 
there could be no distinction of right and 
wrong, or any scope for the dictates of 
conscience. The science of ethics, as a 
science, can only be conversant wiUi ob- 
jective morality. Casuistry is the in- 
strument of applying this science, which, 
like every other, is buih on reasoning, to 
the moral nature and volition of man. 
It rests for its validity on the great princi- 
ple that it is our duty to know, as far as 
lies in us, what is right, as well as to do 
what we know to be such. But its ap- 
plication was beset with obstacles ; the 
extenuations of ignorance and error were 
ao various, the mfficulty of representing 
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the moral position of the penitent to the 
judgment of the confessor by any proeess 
of language so insuperable, that the most 
acute understanding might be foiled in the 
task of bringing home a conviction of 
ffuilt to the self-deceiving sinner. Again, 
he might aggravate needless semises, or 
disturb the tranquil repose of innocence. 

6. But, though past actions are the pri- 
mary aubjject of auricular con- Dtnciary 
fession, it was a necessary con- <a etaf la t 
sequence that the priest would «•••*•■«• 
be ArequenUy called upon to advise as to 
the future, to bind or loose the will in in- 
complete or meditated lines of conduct 
And as all, without exception, must come 
before his tribunal, the rich, the noble, the 
counsellors of princes, and princes tiiem- 
selves, were to reveal their designs, to ex- 
pound their uncertainties, to call, in ef- 
fect, for his sanction in all they mi|^ 
have to do, to secure themselves a^inst 
transgression by shifting the responsibiUty 
on his bead, That this tremendous au- 
thority of direction, distinct from Uie rite 
of penance, Uiough immediately spring- 
ing (torn it, should have produced a no 
more overwhelming influence of the priest- 
hood than it has actually done, great as 
that has been, can only be ascribed to the 
reaction of human inclinations, which wiU 
not be controlled, and of human reason, 
which exerts a silent force against the ao* 
thority it acknowledges. 

7. In the directory business of the con- 
fessional, far more than in the nusciiiiM 
penitential, the priest must strive •f tmmmf. 
to bring about that union between subjec- 
tive and objective rectitude in which the 
perfection of a moral act consists, with- 
out which in every instance, according to 
their tenets, some degree of sinfulness, 
some liability to punishment remains, and 
which must at least be demanded from 
those who have been made acquainted 
with their duty. But when he came from 
the broad lines of the moral law, from 
the decalogue and the Gospel, or even 
from the ethical systems of theology, to 
the indescribable variety of circumstance 
which his penitents had to recount, there 
arose a multitude of problems, and sndi 
as, perhaps, would most command his at- 
tention, when they involved the practice 
of the great, to which he might hesitate 
to apply an unbending rule. The ques- 
tions of casuistry, like those of jurispni- 
dence, were often found to turn on the 
great and ancient doubt of both sciences, 
whether we should abide by the letter or 
a general law, or let in an equitable m* 
terpretation of its spirit. The consulting 
party wouU be apt to plead fov the oosf 
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guide of eonacienoe woukl most se- 
uj adhere to the other. But he might 
» perceive the severity of those rules 
obligauon which conduce, in the par- 
Jar instaince, to no apparent end, or 
B defeat their own principle. Hence 
t arose two schools of casuistry, first 
he practice of confession, and aiter- 
d in the books intended to assist it; one 
d and uncomplying, the other more 
dgent and flexible to circumstances. 
^The characteristics of these systems 
;,ai were displayed in almost the 
■hMM whole range of morals. They 
were, however, chiefly seen in 
rules of veracity, and especially in 
nissory obligations. According to the 
en of the Church, and to the rigid 
liats in general, a he was never to be 
rod, a promise was never to be bro- 
The precepts especiaUy of revela- 
p BOtwithstjuiding their brevity and 
raliveness, were held complete and 
"aL Hence, promises obtained by mis- 
it fraud, or force, and, above all, gra- 
Mis vows, where God was considered 
be promisee, however lightly made, or 
Nne intolerably onerous by superve- 
it circumstances, were strictly to be 
Ded, unless the dispensing power of 
Church might sometimes be suflldent 
slease them. Besides the respect due 
Doral rules, and especially tnose of 
ptore, there had been, from early 
ss, in the Christian Church, a strong 
oeition to the ascetic scheme of reli- 
la morality ; a prevalent notion of the 
tDaic meritoriousness of voluntary self- 
al, which discountenanced all regard 
lan to his own happiness, at least in 

life, as a sort of flinching from the 
iphne of suffering. And this had, 
itless, its influence upon the severe 
lists. 

But there had not been wanting those 
nuiniii who, whatevercourse they might 
' >•*>«'• pursue in the confessions, found 
Doovenieiice of an accommodating mo- 
f in the secular affairs of the Church. 
m were broken, engagements entered 

without faith, for the ends of the 
17, or of those whom they favoured 
be struggles of the world. And some 
le ingenious sophistry, by which these 
ehes of plain rules are usually defend- 
ras not unknown before the Reforma- 
But casuistical writings at that time 
B comparatively few. The Jesuits 
) the credit of first rendering public a 
ime of false morals, which has been 
iminated from them, and enhanced the 
quy that overwhelmed their order, 
ir Tolumes of easuiatiy weie exceeds 
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ingly nnmeroua ; some of them belong to 
the last twenty years of the sixteenth, but 
a far greater part to the following century. 

10. The Jesuits were prone, mr several 
reasons, to embrace the laxer Favound by 
theories of obligation. They i^Jimiiu. 
were less tainted than the old monastic or- 
ders with that superstition which had flow- 
ed into the Church from the East, the meri- 
toriousness of self-inflicted suffering for its 
own saJie. They embraced a life of toil 
and danger, but not of habitual privation 
and pain. Dauntless in death and torture, 
they shunned the mechanical asceticism 
of the convent And, secondly, their eyes 
were bent on a great end, the good of the 
CathoUc Church, which they identified 
with that of their own order. It almost 
invariably happens, that men who have 
the good of mankind at heart, and active- 
ly prosecute it, become embarrassed, at 
some time or other, by the conflict of par- 
ticular duties with the best method of pro* 
moting their object. An unaccommoda- 
ting veracity, an unswerving good foith, 
wiu often appear to stand, or stand really, 
in the way of their ends ; and hence the 
little confidence we repose in enthusiasts, 
even when, in a popular mode of speaking, 
they are most sincere, that is, most con- 
vinced of the rectitude of their aim. 

11. The course prescribed by Loyola led 
his disciples, not to solitude, but tim emm 
to the world. They became the ^ '>>»^ 
associates and counsellors, as well as the 
confessors of the great. They had to 
wield the powers of the earth for the ser- 
vice of Heaven. Hence, in confession it- 
self, they were often tempted to look be- 
yond the penitent, and to guide his con-r 
science rather with a view to his useful-r 
ness than his integrity. In questions of 
morality, to abstain from action is gener- 
ally the means of innocence, but to act is 
indispensable for positive good. Thus 
their casuistry had a natural tendency to 
become more objective, and to entangle 
the responsibility of personal conscience 
in an inextricable maze of reasoning. 
They had also to retain their influence 
over men not wholly submissive to reli- 
gious control, nor ready to abjure the 
pleasant paths in which they trod ; men 
of the court and the city, who might serve 
the Church though they did not adorn it, 
and for whom it was necessary to make 
some compromise in furtherance of the 
main design. 

13. It must also be fairly admitted that 
the rigid casuists went to ex- BxtniTmrinee 
travagant lengths. Their de- f 'Jjiy*^ 
cisions were often not only ""■*** 
harah, bat unsatisfactoiy ; the reaaon d»t 
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manded in vain a principle of their iron 
law ; and the common sense of mankind 
imposed the limitations, which they were 
incapable of excluding by anything better 
than a dogmatic assertion. Thus, in the 
cases of promissoiy obligation, they were 
compelled to make some exceptions, and 
these left it open to rational inquiry wheth- 
er more might not be found. They di- 
verged unnecessarily, as many thought, 
from the principles of jurisprudence ; for 
the jurists built their determinations, or 
professed to do so, on what was just and 
equitable among men ; and though a dis- 
tinction, frequently very right, was taken 
between the forum exterius and nUenus, 
the provinces of jurisprudence and casu- 
istry, yet the latter could not, in these 
questions of mutual obligation, rest upon 
wholly different ground ^from the former. 
' 13. The Jesuits, however, fell rapidly 
OpttMite into the opposite extreme. Their 
naSuTS subtlety in logic, and great ingenu- 
*""*'^ ity in devising arguments, were 
employed in sophisms that undermined 
the foundations of moral integrity in the 
heart. They warred with these arms 
against the conscience which they were 
bound to protect. The offences of their 
casuistry, as charged by their adversaries, 
are very multifanous. One of the most 
celebrated is the doctrine of equivoca- 
tion ; the innocence of saying that which 
is true in the sense meant by the speaker, 
though he is aware that it will be other- 
wise understood. Another is that of what 
was called probability ; according to which 
it is lawful, in doubtful problems of mo- 
rality, to take the course which appears 
to ourselves least likely to be right, pro- 
vided any one casuistical writer of ^od 
repute has approved it. The multiphcit^ 
of books, and want of uniformity in their 
decisions, made this a broad path for the 
conscience. In the latter instance, as in 
many others, the subjective nature of mor- 
al obligation was lost sight of; and to this 
the scientific treatment of casuistry inev- 
itably contributed. 

14. Productions so little regarded as 
those of the Jesuitical casuists cannot 
be dwelt upon. Thomas Sanchez, of Cor- 
dova, is author of a large treatise on mat- 
rimony, published in 1593 ; the best, as 
far as the canon law is concerned, which 
has yet been published. But in the casuis- 
tical portion of this work the most extra- 
ordinary indecencies occur, such as have 
consigned it to general censure.* Some 

* Bayle, trt Sanchez, expatiates on thit, and 
condemns the Jesuit; Catilina Cethegpm. Tbe 
later editions of Saochei De Matrimonio are cat- 



of these, it must be owned, belong to the 
rite of auricular confession itself, as maii> 
a^d in the Churoh of Rome, though they 
give scandal by their publication and ap- 
paront excess beyond the necessity of ue 
case. The Summa Casuum ConscientiB 
of Toletus, a Spanish Jesuit and cardinalf 
which, though published in 1609, bdkHigB 
to the sixteenth century, and the camns^ 
tical writings of Less, Busenbaom, and Es- 
cobar, may just be here mentioned. The 
Medulla Casuum Conscientis of the sec- 
ond (Munster, 1645) went through fifhr* 
two editions, the Theologia Months of the 
last (Lyon, 1646) through fort^.* Of the 
opposition excited by the laxity in mord 
rules ascribed to the Jesuits, thcmgh it be- 
gan in some manner during this period, 
we shall have more to say in the next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by &r the great- 
est man in the department of Bmun, 
moral philosophy whom the or- **• '%*» 
der of Loyola produced in this age, or 
perhaps in any other, may not improbably 
have treated of casuistry in some part of 
his numerous volumes. We shall* how* 
ever, ffladly leave this subject to bring be- 
fore the reader a large treatise of Siuunez, 
on the principles of natural law, as wdl 
as of all positive jurisprudence. This is 
entitled, Tractatus de legibos ac Deo le- 
gislatore in decem libros distribota8,utri- 
usque fori hominibus non minoa utilis, 
quam necessarius. It might, with no great 
impropriety perhaps, be placed in any of 
the three sections of this ch^ter, rela- 
ting not only to moral philosophy, but to 
pohtics in some degree, and to jurispru- 
dence. 

16. Suarez begins by laying down the 
position that all legislative, as THtoorus 
well as all paternal, power is de- •■■ *••*■• 
rived from Gfod, and that the authority of 
every law resolves itself into his. For 
either the law proceeds immediately from 
God, or, if it be human, it proceecb from 
man as his vicar and minister. The titles 
of the ten books of this large treatise are 
as follows : 1. On the nature of law in 
general, and on its causes and consequen- 
ces : 2. On eternal natural law, and that 
of nations: 3. On positive human law 
in itself, considered relatively to human 
nature, which is also called civil law: 4. 
On positive ecclesiastical law : 5. On the 
differences of human laws, and especially 
of thbse that are penal, or in the natnre 
of penal : 6. On the interpretation, the al- 
teration, and the abolition of human laws : 
7. On unwritten law, which is called cus- 
tom ; 8. On those human laws which are 

• SanU, dit Pitptte, t«L iii. 
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ealled foronrable, or privileges: 9. On the 
pos^e divine law of the old dispensa- 
lioDfl : 10. On the positive divine taw of 
the new dispensation. 

17. This IS a very comprehensive chart 
Bn«i oftiM of general law, and entitles Sua- 
MMBd book, rez to be accounted such a pre- 
cursor of Grotius and Puffendorf as occu- 
pied most of their ground, especially that 
of the latter, though he cultivated it in a 
d^rent manner. His volume is a close- 
ly printed folio of 700 pages in double col- 
unuis. The foUowing heads of chapters 
in the second book will show the ques- 
tions in which Suarez dealt, and, in some 
degree, his method of stating and conduct- 
iDff theuL 1. Whether there be any eter- 
ul law, and what is its necessity : S. On 
the subject of eternal law, and on the acts 
it commands : 3. In what act (actus, not 
actio, a scholastic term, as I conceive) the 
eternal law exists (existit), and whether it 
be one or many : 4. Whether the eternal 
law be the cause of other laws, and obli- 
gatory through their means: 6. In what 
aatnral law consists : 6. Whether natural 
law be a preceptive divine law : 7. On the 
subject of natural law, and on its precepts : 
8. Whether natural law be one : 9. Wheth- 
er natural law bind the conscience : 10. 
Whether natural law obliges not only to 
the act (actus), but to the mode (modum) 
ef virtue. This obscure question seems 
to refer to the subjective nature, or mo- 
tive, of virtuous actions, as appears by the 
next : 11. Whether natural law obliges us 
to act from love or charity (ad modum 
operandi ex caritate) : 12. Whether nat- 
ural law not only prohibits certain ac- 
tions, but invalidates them when done : 
13. Whether the precepts of the law of 
natiire are intrinsically immutable : 14. 
Whether any human authority can alter 
or dispense with the natural law : 15. 
Whether God, by his absolute power, can 
dii^nse with the law of nature : 16. 
Whether an equitable interpretation can 
ever be admitted in the law of nature : 
17. Whether the law of nature is dis- 
tinguishable from that of nations : 18. 
¥niether the law of nations enjoins or for- 
bids an3rthing : 19. By what means we 
are te distinguish the law of nature from 
that of nations : 20. Certain corollaries : 
and that the law of nations is both just 
and also mutable. 

18. These heads may give some slight 
notion to the reader of the char- 
acter of the book, as the book it- 
self may serve as a typical in- 

*• stance of that form of tneology, 
of m^haphvsics, of ethics, of jurispru- 
dence, which occupies the unread and un- 



readable folios of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, especially those issu- 
ing from the Church of Rome, and may 
be styled generally the scholastic method. 
Two remarkable characteristics strike us 
in these books, which are sufficiently to 
be judged by reading their table of con- 
tents, and by taking occasional samples 
of different parts. The extremely sys- 
tematic form they assume, and the multi- 
plicity of divisions, render this practice 
more satisfactory than it can be in works 
of less re^ar arrangement. One of these 
charactenstics is that spirit of system it- 
self, and another is their sincere desire to 
exhaust the subject by presenting it to the 
mind in every light, and by tracing all its 
relations and consequences. The fertili- 
ty of those men who, like Suarez, superior 
to most of the rest, were trained m the 
scholastic discipline, to which I refer thj 
methods of the canonists and casuists, is 
sometimes surprising ; their views are not 
one-sided ; they may not solve objections 
to our satisfaction, but they seldom sup- 
press them ; they embrace a vast compass 
of thought and learning ; they write less 
for the moment, and are less under the in- 
fluence of local and temporary prejudices 
than many who have lived in better ages 
of philosophy. But, a^n, they have great 
defects; their distinctions confuse instead 
of giving light ; their systems, being not 
founded on clear principles, become em- 
barrassed and incoherent; their method 
is not always sufficiently consecutive ; the 
difficulties which they encounter are too 
arduous for them ; they labour under the 
multitude, and are entangled by the dis- 
cordance, of their authorities. 

19. Suarez, who discusses all these im- 
portant problems of his second QaoutioM 
book with acuteness, and, for his of smiw. 
circumstances, with an independent mind, 
is weighed down by the extent and nature 
of his learning. If Grotius quotes philos- 
ophers and poets too frequently, what can 
we say of the perpetual reference to Aqui- 
nas, Cajetan, Soto, Turrecremata, V asqui- 
us, Isidore, Vincent of Beauvais or Alen- 
sis, not to mention the canonists and fa- 
thers which Suarez employs to prove or 
disprove every proposition! The syllo- 
gistic forms are unsparingly introduced. 
Such writers as Soto or Suarez held all 
sort of ornament not less unfit for philo- 
sophical argument than it would be for 
geometry. Nor do they ever appeal to 
experience or history for the rules of de- 
termination. Their materials are, never- 
theless, abundant, consisting of texts of 
Scripture, sayings of the fathers and 
schoolmen, established theorems in natural 
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theolo^andmetaphjrmct, Arom which they 
did not nod it hard to select premises which, 
duly aminged, gave them conelusioos. 
80. Suarez, met a prolix discussion, 

BiaddM. <^n^8 to ^® conclusion that 
tfMofMM^ ** eternal law is the free deter- 
■^**^' mination of the will of God, or- 
daining a rule to be obsenred, either, first, 
genendly by all parts of the universe as a 
means of a common good, whether imme- 
diately belonging to it in respect of the 
entire universe, or, at least, in respect of 
the singular parts thereof; or, secondly, 
to be specially observed b^ intellectual 
creatures in respect of their free openu 
tions."* This is not instantly perspicu- 
ous ; but definitions of a complex nature 
cannot be rendered such; and I do not 
know that it perplexes more at first sight 
than the enunciation of the last proposi- 
tion in the fifth book of Simeon's Euclid, 
or many others in the conic sections and 
other parts of geometry. It is, however, 
what the reader may think curious, that 
this crabbed piece of scholasticism is no- 
thing else, in substance, than the celebrar 
ted sentence on law which concludes the 
first book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty. Whoever takes the pains to under- 
stand Suarez, will perceive that he asserts 
exactly that which is unroUed in the ma- 
jestic eloquence of our countryman. 

SI. By this eternal law God is not ne- 
cessarily bound. But this seems to be 
said rather for the sake of avoiding phra- 
ses which were conventionally rejected 
by the scholastic theologians, since, in ef- 
fect, his theory requires the affirmative, 
^s we shall soon perceive; and he here 
^ays that the law is God himself (Deus 
ips0), and is immutable. This eternal law 
is not immediately known to man in this 
life, but either '* in other laws, or through 
them," which he thus explains. *' Men, 
while pilgrims here (viatores homines), 
cannot learn the Divine will in itself, but 
only as much as by certain signs or effects 
is proposed to them ; and hence it is pe- 
cuhar to the blessed in heaven, that, con- 
templating the Divine will, they are ruled 
by It as by a direct law. The former 
know the eternal law, because they par- 
take of it by other laws, temporal and pos- 
itive; for, as second causes display the 

* Le^em sternaro esse deGretuin liberam ▼olon- 
tatii Dei ttatoentis ordinem ■ervanduin, aut gene- 
nliter ab omnibui paitibai oniversi in ordine ad 
eomminie bonam, ▼«! immediate illi coDvenieni ra- 
tione totiua univerai, vel saltern ratione lingulaniin 
nederuin ejus, aut ipeciatiter serrandum a creatu- 
na iotellectualibui quoad liberal operatiooes eanim. 
e. 3, ^ e. Compare with Hooker : Of Law no lets 
can be «id thao thst bsr thrani is the boaom of 
God»4M. 



first, and creatures the Ci'eator, to teiii* 
pond laws (by which he means laws re- 
spective of man on earth), being streams 
from that eternal law, manifest the foimt- 
ain whence they spring. Yet all do not 
arrive even at this degree of knowledge^ 
for aU are not able to infer the cause from 
the effect. And thus, though all men ne- 
cessarily perceive some participation of 
the eternal laws in themselves, since there 
is no one endowed with reason who does 
not, in some manner, acknowledge that 
what is morally good ought to be chosen, 
and what is evil rejected, so that, in this 
sense, men have all some notion of the 
eternal law, as St. Thomas, and Hales, 
and Augustin say ; yet, nevertheless, they 
do not all know it formally, nor are aware 
of their participation of it, so that it may 
be said the eternal law is not universally 
knovm in a direct manner. But some at- 
tain that knowledge either by natural rea* 
soning, or, more properly, by revelation 
of faith ; and hence we have said that it 
is known by some only in the inferior 
laws, but by others through the means of 
those laws."* 

39. In every chapter Suarez propounds 
the aigumentsofdoctors on either wMbcr 
side of the problem, ending with o^itm a 
his own determination, which is *•«'*■'*' 
frequently a middle course. On the ques- 
tion, Whether natural law is of itself pre- 
ceptive, or merely indicative of what is 
intrinsically right or wrong 1 or, in other 
words, whether God, as to this law, is a 
legislator ? he holds this line with Aquinas 
ai^ most theologians (as he says), eon- 
tending that natural law does not merely 
indicate right and wrong, but commands 
the one and prohibits the other ; though 
this will of God is not the whole ground 
of the moral good and evil which l^longs 
to the observance or transgression of nat- 
ural law, inasmuch as it presupposes a 
certain intrinsic right and wrong in the 
actions themselves, to which it superadds 
the special obligation of a divine law. 
God therefore may be truly called a legis- 
lator in respect of natural law.f 

23. He next comes to a profound but 
important inquiry. Whether God wbetiMr 
could have permitted by his own CodcoaM 
law actions sgainst natural rea- JJ^nmeJ 
son? Ockham and Gerson had wnngu> 
resolved this in the affirmative, **«*■' 



* Lib. ii., c. 4, 6 9. 

t Hkc Dei Toluntaa, probibitio ant preceptio 
Don eat tota ratio bonitatu et malitUB qu« est io 
obeervatiGoe vel transgressione legis naiuralia, ted 
aupponit in ipaii actubui neceasaham quandam ho- 
neatatem ▼el tarpitadiDem, et illia adjongit tpeciih 
km lifii difim obti gati iMisi n, c. e^ ( 11. 
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Aqifnif the contnry my. Snares as- 
senU to the latter, and thus detemuues 
that the law is strictly immutable. It 
must follow of course that the pope can- 
not alter or dispense with the law of na- 
tnie, and he might have spared the four- 
teeitth chapter, wherein he controverts the 
doctrine of Sanchez and some casuists 
who had maintained so extraordinary a 
preiogatave.* This, however, is rather epi- 
sodieaL In the fifteenth chapter he treats 
more at length the question. Whether 
God can dispense with the law of nature! 
which is not, perhaps, at least according 
to the notions of many, decided in denjring 
his power to repeal it. He begins by dis- 
tingMi^«"g three classes of moral laws. 
The first are the most general, such as 
that good is to be done rather than evil ; 
and with these it is agreed that God can- 
not dispense. The second is of such as 
the preeepts of the decalogue, where the 
chief dilBcolty had arisen. Ockham, Pe- 
ter d^Ailly, Gerson, and others, incline to 
say that he can dispense with all these, 
inasmwrh as they are only prohibitions 
which he has himself imposed. These 
were the heads of the nominalist party ; 
and their opinion might be connected, 
though not necessarily, with the denial of 
the ftmhitf of mixed modes. This tenet. 
Snares observes, is rejected by all other 
theologians as false and absurd. He de- 
cidedly hcrfds that there is an intrinsic 
goodness in actions independent of the 
command of God. Scotus had been of 
opinioo that God might dispense with the 
eommandments of the second table, but 
not those of the first. Durand seems to 
have thought the fifth commandment (our 
sixth) more dispensable than the rest, 
probably on account of the case of Abra- 
ham. But Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, with 
many more, deny al»olutely the dispensa^ 
bility of the decalogue in any part. The 
Gordian knot about the sacrifice of Isaac 
is cot by a distinction, that God did not 
act here as a legislator, but in another ca- 
pacity, as lord of life and death, so that 
he only used Abraham as an instrument for 
that which he might have done himself. 
The third dass of moral precepts is of 
those not contained in the decalogue, as 
to which he decides also that God cannot 
dispense with them, though he may change 
the circumstances upon which their obli- 
gation rests, as when he releases a vow. 

84. The Prot^tant churches were not 
generally attentive to casuistical divinity, 
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which smelt too nueh of the 
opposite system. Eichhom ob- 
serves, that the first book of ^*"« «•"• 
that class published among the Luther- 
ans was by a certain Baldwin of Witten- 
berg, in 1088.* A few books of casuistry 
were published in En^and during this pe- 
riod, though nothing, as well as i remem- 
ber, that can be reckoned a system or 
even a treatise of moral philosophy. Per- 
kins, an eminent Oalvinistic divine of the 
reign of Elizabeth, is the first of these in 
point of time. His Cases of Conscience 
appeared in 1006. Of this book I can 
say nothing from personal knowledge. 
In the works of Bishop Hall several par- 
ticular questions of this kind are treated, 
but not with much ability. His distinc- 
tions are more than usually feeble. Thus 
usury is a deadly sin, but it is very diffi- 
cult to conunit it unless we love the sid 
for its own sake ; for almost every possfr* 
ble case of lending money will be lomid^ 
by the limitations of the rule, to justify tho 
taking a profit for the loan.f His casuistry 
about selling goods is of the same descrip^ 
tion : a man must take no advantage of the 
scarcity of the commodity, unless thero 
should be just reason to raise the pricey 
which he admits to be often the case in a 
scarcity. He concludes by observing that 
in this, as in other well-ordered nations, it 
would be a happy thing to have a regula- 
tion of prices. He decides, as all the old 
casuists did, that a promise extorted by a 
robber is binding. Sanderson was the 
most celebrated of the English casuists. 
His treatise, De Juramenti Obligatione, ap- 
peared in 1647. 

25. Though no proper treatise of moral 
philosophy came from any Eng- ^^^^ j^ 
lish writer in this period, we jaraNau- 
have one which must be placed " jUyy 
in this class, strangely as the 
subject has been handled by itsdistinguish' 
ed author. Selden, published in 1640, his 
learned work, De Jure Naturali et Genti^ 
um juxta Disciplinam Ebraeorum-t The 
object of the author was to trace the 
opinions of the Jews on the law of nature 
and nations, or of moral obligation, as 
distinct from the Mosaic law ; the former 
being a law to which they held all man* 
kind to be bound. This theme had been, 
of course, untouched by the Greek and 
Roman philosophers, nor was much to 
be found upon it hi modem writers. His 

• yd. ri.. part l, p. 34e 

t HalPa Work* (edit Pratt), toL viii., |>. 375. 
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purpose is therefore rather.historical than 
argumentative ; but he seems so general- 
ly to adopt the Jewish theory of natural 
law that we may consider him the disciple 
of the rabbis as much as their historian. 
36. The origin of natural law was not 
jewMiUieo* drawn by the Jews, as some of 
lyorttttwrni the jurists imagined it ought to 
^^* be, from the habits and instincts 

of all animated beings, quod natura omnia 
animalia docuit, accordmg to the defini- 
tion of the Pandects. Nor did they 
deem, as many have done, the consent 
of mankind and common customs of na- 
tions to be a sufficient basis for so perma- 
nent and invariable a standard. Upon the 
discrepance of moral sentiments and prac- 
tices among mankind, Selden enlarges in 
the tone which Sextus Empiricus had 
taught scholars, and which the world had 
learned from Montaigne. Nor did unas- 
sisted reason seem equal to determine 
moral questions, both from its natural fee- 
bleness, and because reason alone does 
not create an obligation, which depends 
wholly on the command of a superior.* 
But God, as the ruler of the universe, has 
partly implanted in our minds, partly 
made known to us by exterior revelation, 
his own will, which is our law. These 
positions he illustrates with a superb dis- 
play of erudition, especially Oriental, and 
certainly with more prolixity, and less re- 

Sard to opposite reasonings, than we should 
esire. 

27. The Jewish writers concur in main- 
sevenpreeepcs taining that certain short pre- 
«f the MiM of cepts of moral duty were oral- 
Noah, jy enjoined by God on the pa- 
tent of mankind, and afterward on the 
Bons of Noah. Whether these were sim- 
ply preserved by tradition, or whether, by 
an innate moral faculty, mankind had the 
power of constantly discerning them, 
seems to have been an unsettled point. 
Tke principal of these divine rules are 
called, for distinction, The Seven Precepts 
of the Sons of Noah. There appears, 
however, to be some variance in the lists, 
as Selden has given them from the an- 
cient writers. That most received con- 
sists of seven prohibitions; namely, of 
idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adultery, 
thefl, rebellion, and cutting a limb from 
a living animal. The last of these — the 
sense of which, however, is controverted, 
as well as the third, but no other — are in- 
dicated in the ninth chapter of Genesis. 

« Selden nys, in his TableHalk, that he can 
tinderatand no law of nature but a law of Ood. 
He might mean this in the sense of Suarez, with- 
gnt denying so imrinnc distioctioB «f right and 
■noBg. 



38. Selden pours forth his mipanflded 
stores of erudition on all these chaneier «r 
subjects, and upon those which 8«»d«is wda. 
are suggested in the course of his expla- 
nations. These digressions are 1^ no 
means the least useful part of his long 
treatise. They elucidate some obscure 
passages of Scripture. But the whole 
work belongs far more to theological than 
to philosophical investigation, and 1 have 
placed it here chiefly out of conformity to 
usage ; for undoubtedly Selden, though a 
man of very strong reasoning faculties, 
had not greatly turned them to the princi- 
ples of natural law. His reliance qb the 
testimony of Jewish writers, many of 
them by no means ancient, for Uiose pri- 
maeval traditions as to the sons of N<Nd^ 
was in the charaeter of his times, but it 
will scarcely suit the more rigid criticism 
of our owur His book, however, is ex- 
cellent for its proper purpose, that of rep- 
resenting Jewish opinion, and is among 
the greatest achievements in eradition 
that any English writer has performed. 

39. The moral theories or Grotius and 
Hobbes are so much interwoven Gradwaai 
with other parts of their philos- HoiAas. 
opby, in the treatise De Jure Belli and in 
the Leviathan, that it would be dissecting 
those works too much were we to separ- 
ate what is merely ethical from what udls 
within the provinces of politics and juris- 
prudence. The whole must therefore be 
deferred to the ensuing sections of this 
chapter. Nor is there much in the wri- 
tings of Bacon or Descartes which falls, 
in the sense we have hitherto been con- 
sidering it, under the class of moral phi- 
losophy. We may therefore proceed to 
another description of books, relative to 
the passions and manners of mankind, 
rather than, in a strict sense, to their do- 
ties, though of course there will frequent- 
ly be some intermixture of subjects so in- 
timately allied. 

30. In the year 1601, Peter Charron, a 
French ecclesiastic, published his chsme m 
Treatise on Wisdom. The rep- Wtoitaa. 
utation of this work has been considers* 
ble ; his eountr3anen are apt to name him 
with Montaigne ; and Pope has given him 
the epithet of " more wise^' than his pred- 
ecessor, on account, as Wsurburton ex- 
presses it, of his ** moderating every- 
where the extravagant PyrrlK)nism of his 
friend." It is admitted that he has co^ 
ied freely from the Essays of Montaigne ; 
in fact, a very large portion of the Treatise 
on Wisdom, not less, I should conjecture, 
than one fourth, is extracted from them 
with scarce any veibal alteration. It is 
not the ease that he moderates iheskep- 
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Ae which he found there ; on the 
r, the most remarkable passages 
kind have been transcribed ; but 
tt do Charron the justice to say, 
has retrenched the indecencies, 
ism, and the superfluities. Char- 
not dissemble his debts. ** This,^' 
in his preface, " is the collection 
t of my studies ; the form and 
are my own. What I have taken 
lers I have put in their words, not 
le to say it better than they have 
In the political part he has bor- 
>piously from Lipsius and Bodin, 
8 said to have obligations to Du- 
rhe ancients also must have con- 
their share. It becomes, there- 
Icult to estimate the [^ace of 
as a philosopher, because we 
Dod deal of uncertainty whether 
lage may be his own. He ap- 
have been a man formed in the 
f Montaigne, not much less bold 
ing the novel opinions of others, 
fertile in original thoughts, so 
>ften falls into the commonplaces 
i; with more reading than his 
rith more disciplined habits, as 
arranging and distributing his 
18 of observing the sequence of 
lent ; but, on the other hand, with 
of ingenuity in thinking and of 
less of language, 
writer of rather less extensive 
elebrity than Charron belongs 
uU as much to the school of Mon- 
aigne, though he does not so 
Quch pillage his Essays. This 
Mothe le Vayer, a man distin- 
^ his literary character in the 
Louis XIII., and ultimately pre- 
»th to the Duke of Orleans and 
g king (Louis XIV.) himself. La 
ras habitu^y and universally a 
Among several smaller works 
chiefly instance his Dialogues, 
[ many years after his death un- 
mme of Horatius Tubero. They 
re been written in the reign of 
IL, and belong, therefore, to the 
eriod. In attacking every estab- 
ctrine, especially in religion, he 
ch farther than Montai^e, and 
» have taken much of his meta* 
system immediately from Sextus 
8. He is profuse of quotation, 
f in a dialogue entitled Le Ban- 
ptiaue, the aim of which is to 
t tnere is no uniform taste of 
as to their choice of food. His 
arguing against the moral sense 

* Bipgr* UoiTeneU*. 



is entirely that of Montaigne ; or, if theie 
be an^ difference, is more full of the two 
fallacies by which that lively writer de- 
ceives himself ; namely, the accumulating 
examples of things arbitrary and fanciful, 
such as modes of dress and conventional 
usages, with respect to which no one pre- 
tends that any natural law can be found ; 
and, when he comes to subjects more truly 
moral, the turning our attention solely to 
the external action, and not to the motive 
or principle, which, under different cir- 
cumstances, may prompt men to opposite 
courses. 

33. These dialogues are not unpleasing 
to read, and exhibit a poUte thougn rather 
pedantic style, not uncommon in the sev- 
enteenth century. They are, however, 
very diffuse, and the skeptical paradoxee 
become merely commonplace by repeti- 
tion. One of them is more grossly mde- 
cent than any part of Montaigne. La 
Mothe le Vayer is not, on the whole, much 
to be admired as a philosopher ; little ap- 
pears to be his own, and still less is reu- 
ly good. He contributed, no question, as 
much as any one to the irreligion and con- 
tempt for morality prevailing in that court 
where he was in high reputation. Some 
other works of this author may be classed 
under the same description. 

33. We can hardly refer Lord Bacon*s 
Essays to the school of Montaigne, bmoq% 
though their title may lead us to k>w7>- 
suspect that they were, in some measture, 
suggested by that most popular writer. 
The first edition, contaimng ten essays 
only, and those much shorter than as we 
now possess them, appeared, as has been 
already mentioned, in 1507. The^ were 
reprinted, with very little variation, in 1606. 
But the enlai]gred work was published in 
1612, and dedicated to Prince Henry. He 
calls them, in this dedication, *' certain 
brief notes, set down rather significantly 
than curiously, which I have called Es- 
says. The word is late, but the thing is 
ancient; for Seneca's Epistles to Lucil- 
ius, if you mark them weU, are but Es- 
says, that is, dispersed meditations, though 
conveyed in the form of episUes." The 
resemblance, at all events, to Montainie 
is not greater than might be expected in 
two men equally oriffinal in genius, and 
entirely opposite in their characters and 
circumstances. One, by an instinctive fe- 
licity, catches some of the characteristics 
of human nature ; the other, by profound 
reflection, scrutinizes and dissects it. 
One is too negligent for the inquiring read- 
er, the other too formal and sententious 
for one who seeks to be amused. We de- 
light in one, we admire the other; but 
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this admiratioii has also its own delight. 
In one we find more of the sweet temper 
and tranquil contemplation of Plutarch, in 
the other more of the practical wisdom 
and somewhat ambitious prospects of Sen- 
eca. It is characteristic of Bacon's phil- 
osophical writings that they have in tnem 
a spirit of movement, a perpetual refer- 
ence to what man is to do in order to an 
end, rather than to his mere speculation 
upon what is. In his Essays, this is 
naturally still more prominent. They are, 
as quaintly describe in the title-page of 
tiie first ^tion, ** places (loci) of persua- 
sion and dissuasion ;"" counsels for those 
who would be great as well as wise. 
They are such as sprang from a mind ar- 
dent in two kinds or ambition^ and hesita- 
ting whether to found a new philosophy or 
to direct the vessel of the state. Vie per- 
ceive, however, that the immediate reward 
attending greatness, as is almost always 
the case, gave it a preponderance in his 
mind, and hence his Essays are more oft- 
en political than moral; they deal with 
mankind, not in their general faculties or 
habits, but in their mutual strife, their en- 
deavours to rule others or to avoid their 
tule. He is more cautious and more com- 

Srehensive, though not more acute, than 
lachiavel, who often becomes too dog- 
matic through the habit of referring every- 
thing to a particular aspect of political so- 
cieties. Nothing in the Prince or the 
Discourses on Livy is superior to the Es- 
says on Seditions, on Empire, on Innova- 
tions, or generally those which bear on 
the dexterous management of a people by 
their rulers. Both these writers have 
what, to our more liberal age, appears a 
counselling of governors for their own 
rather than their subjects* advantage ; but 
as this is generally represented to be the 
best means, though not, as it truly is, the 
real end, their advice tends, on the whole, 
to advance the substantial benefits of gov- 
ernment. 

34. The transcendent strength of Ba- 
Thdr ex- con's mind is visible in the whole 
eeiience. tenour of thcso EssayS| unequal as 
they must be from the very nature of such 
compositions. They are deeper and more 
discriminating than any earlier, or almost 
any later, work in the English language, 
full of recondite observation, long matured 
and carefully sifted. It is true that we 
might wish for more vivacity and ease; 
Bacon, who had much wit, had little gay- 
ety; his Essays are, consequently, stiff 
and grave where the subject might have 
been touched with a lively hand ; thus it 
» in those on Gardens and on Building. 
The sentences have sometimes too apoph- 



thegmatic a form, and want coherenes; 
the historical instances, though far less 
frequent than with Montaigne, have a lit- 
tle the look of pedantry to our eves. But 
it is fh)m this condensation, mm this 
gravity, that the work derives its peadiar 
impressiveness. Few books are moie 
quoted, and, what is not idways the case 
with such books, we may add, that few are 
more generally read. In this respect they 
lead the van of our prose literature ; for 
no gentleman is ashamed of ownin|[ that 
he has not read the Elizabethan writers; 
but it would be somewhat derogatory to a 
man of the slightest claim to polite let- 
ters were he unacquainted witn the Es- 
says of Bacon. It is, indeed, little wortii 
while to read this or any other book for 
reputation' sake ; but very few in oar lan- 
guage so well repay the pains, or aflbrd 
more nourishment to the thoughts. They 
might be judiciously introduced, with a 
small number more, into a sound method 
of education ; one that should make wis- 
dom, rather than mere knowledge, its ob- 
ject, and might become a textbook of ex- 
amination in our schools. 

35. It is rather difficult to fix iqxHi the 
fittest place for bringing forward fwdMk^ 
some books, which, though moral B««iv« 
in their subject, belong to the general lit- 
erature of the age ; and we miffht strip 
the province of polite letters of what have 
been reckoned its chief ornaments. I 
shall, therefore, select here such only as 
are more worthy of consideration for their 
matter than for the style in which it is de- 
hvered. Several that might range, more 
or less, under the denomination of moral 
essays, were published both in Enfflish and 
in other languages. But few of Uiem are 
now read, or even much known by name. 
One, which has made a better fortune than 
the rest, demands mention, the Resolves ' 
of Owen Feltham. Of this book, the first 
part of which was published in 1037, the 
second not till after the middle of the cen- 
tury, it is not uncommon to meet with 
high praises in those modem writers who 
profess a faithful allegiance to our older 
literature. For myself, I can only say 
that Feltham appears not only a laboured 
and artificial scholar, but a shallow writer. 
Among his many faults, none strikes me 
more than a want of depth, which his 
pointed and sententious manner renders 
more ridiculous. Sallust, among the an- 
cients, is a great dealer in such oracular 
truisms, a style of writing that soon be- 
comes disagreeable. There are certainly 
exceptions to this vacuity of origina} 
meaning in Feltham ; it would be poflmls 
to fiill a few pages with sxtracts not vadtf* 
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08nriiif of being read, with thongfato just 
and Jadicious, though never denying much 
hittre from his diction. He is one of our 
worst writers in point of style ; with little 
Yi^our, he has little el^B[ance ; his English 
is impure to an excessive degree, and full 
of words nnauthorixed by any usage. 
Pedantry and the novel phrases which 
Greek alnd Latin etymology was supposed 
to warrant, ^mar m most productions of 
this period; but Feltham attempted to 
bend the EngUsh idiom to his own affec- 
tations. The moral reflections of a se- 
rions and thoughtful mind are generally 
{^easing, and to this, perhaps, is partly ow- 
um the kind of poptdarity which the Re- 
solves of Feltham have obtained; but 
they may be had more agreeably and prof- 
itably in other books.* 
36. A superior ffenius to that of Felt- 
ham is exhibited in the Religio 
Medici of Sir Thomas Browne. 
This little book made a remark- 
able impression ; it was soon translated 
into several lan^ages, and is highly ex- 
tolied by Coringius and others, who coiQd 
only judge through these versions. Patin, 
though he rather slights it himself, tells us 
ID one of his letters that it was very pop- 
ular at Paris. The character which John- 
eon has given of the Religio Medici is well 
known ; and though, perhaps, rather too fa- 
vourable, appears in general jU8t.t The 

* This ii • nndooi Mmple of Feltham's style : 
^ Of all obitcU of •onow, a distreaaed kinf is the 
■Mat pttilal, becauae it preaenu ua moat the frailty 
flf kanunity, and cannot but moat midmghi the aoul 
of him that ia fiillen. The aorrows of a depoeed 



klof are lika the diHmuwuniM of a dartml' eon- 
adanca. which none can know but ha 1 



that bath loat 
a croivii.'*--C«nt. i, 61. We find, not long after, the 
loUowioff pracioui phraae : " The nature that ia 
siUi with the aubtletiea of time and practice," i., 
83. In one page we have obmAUaU, nuud, pwralld 
(aa a ▼erb), /aift (fiulinga), unenrtam, depraving (ca- 
Inaniatinf )^ i-t 60. And wa are to be disguated 
with each vile Engiiah, or, properly, no English, for 
tha aake of the aleapy aawa of a triml morality. 
Such defecta are not coropenaated by the better and 
■Ofe atriking thoiurhta we may occaaionally light 
opoo. In reading Feltham, nerertheleaa, I aeemed 
t0 percaive aome reaemblance to the tone and way 
df thinking of the Turkish Spy, which is a great 
ConpUmeat to the former ; for the Turkish Spy is 
aeitber diaagrseable nor auperficial. The resem- 
tilanca moat lie in a certain contemplative melan- 
:faoly , rather aehous than severe, in respect to the 
ivorkl and iu w«ri; and aa Feltham'a Resolves 
aaera to have a charm, by the editiona they have 
|0De throuth and the jgood name they have gained, 
7 can only look for it m thia. 

t ** The Religio Medici waa no aooner publiahed 
than it excited the attention of the pubiic by the 
oorelty of paradoxea, the dignity of aeotiment, the 
^ick aocceasion of imagea, the multitude of ab- 
•tniaa alhwioQa, the aobclet J of diaquisition, and the 
•treogth of lanfoaga."— Lue of Browne (in John- 
toD'a wotka, lU. S7ft>. 
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mind of Browne was fertile, and, according 
to the current use of the woid, ingenious : 
his analogies are original and sometimes 
brilUant; and as his learning is also of 
things out of the beaten {Mtth, this ^ves a 
peculiar and uncommon air to all his wri- 
tings, and especially to the Religio Medici. 
He was, however, far removed from real 
philosophy, both by his turn of mind and 
by the nature of his erudition ; he seldom 
reasons ; his thoughts are desultory ; some- 
times he appears skeptical or paradoxical, 
but creduhty and deference to authority 
prevaiL He belonged to the class, numer- 
ous at that time in our church, who halteid 
between popery and Protestantism ; and 
this gives him, on all such topics, an ap- 
pearance of vacillation and irresoluteness 
which probably represents the real state 
of his mind. His paradoxes do not seem 
very original, nor does he arrive at them 
by any process of argument; they are 
more like traces of his reading casually 
suggesting themselves, and supported by 
his own ingenuity. His style is not flow- 
ing, but vigorous ; his choice of words not 
elegant, and even approaching to barba- 
rism as English phrase ; yet there is an im- 
pressiveness, an air of reflection and sin- 
cerity in Browne's writings, which redeem 
many of their faults. His egotism is equal 
to that of Montaigne, but with this differ- 
ence, that it is the egotism of a melan- 
choly mind, which generally becomes un- 
pleasing. This melancholy temperament 
IS characteristic of Browne. *' Let's talk 
of graves, and worms, and epitaphs" seems 
his motto. His best written work, the 
Hydriotaphia, is expressly an essay on se- 
pidchral urns ; but the same taste for the 
circumstances of mortality leavens also 
the Religio Medici. 

37. The thoughts of Sir Walter Raleigh 
on moral prudence are few, but sddsB*a i^ 

Krecious. And some of the ii<^tsik. 
right sallies of Selden recorded in his 
Table-talk are of the same description, 
though the book is too miscellaneous to 
fall under any single head of classification. 
The editor of this very short and smaU 
volume, which gives, perhaps, a more ex- 
alted notion of Selden's natural talents 
than any of his learned writings, requests 
the reader to distinguish times, and **in 
his fancy to carry along with him the 
when and the why many of these things 
were spoken." liiis intimation accounts 
for the different spirit in which he may 
seem to combat the follies of the prelates 
at one time, and of the Presbyterians or 
fanatics at another. These sayings are 
not always, apparently, well reported; 
some seem to have been mismiderstood, 
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and in othien the limiting clanses to have 
been forgotten. But, on the >¥hole, they 
are fall of vigour, raciness, and a kind of 
acorn of the half-learned, fiEur less rude, but 
more cutting than that of Scaliger. It has 
been said that the Table-talk of Selden is 
worth all the Ana of the Continent. In 
this I should be disposed to concur ; but 
they are not exactly works of the same 
class. 

38. We must now descend much lower, 
Q^tMu*9 ^^ could find little worth remem- 
AdTtoeto bering. Osbom's Advice to his 
**■ **• Son may be reckoned among the 
moral and political writings of this period. 
It is not very far above mediocrity, and 
contains a good deal that is commonplace, 
yet with a considerable sprinkling of sound 
sense taid observation. The style is rath- 
er apophthegmatic, Uiough by no means 
more so than was then usual. 

39. A few books, Enghsh as well as 
Mm vaien- foreign, are purposely deferred 
tiMAiMiraik for the present; I am rather ap- 
prehensive that I shall be found to have 
oveilooked some not unworthy of notice. 
One, written in Latin by a German writer, 
has struck me as displaying a spirit which 
may claim for it a place among the Uvelier 
and Ughter class, though with serious in- 
tent, of moral essays. John Valentine 
Andreae was a man above his age, and a 
singular contrast to the narrow and pedan- 
tic nerd of German scholars and theologi- 
ans. He regarded all things around him 
with a sarcastic but benevolent philosophy, 
keen in exposing the errors of mankind, 

J'et only for the sake of amending them, 
t has been supposed by many that he in- 
vented the existence of the famous Rosi- 
crucian society, not so much, probably, for 
the sake of mystification, as to suggest an 
institution so praiseworthy and philan- 
thropic as he delineated for the imitation 
of mankind. This, however, is still a de- 
bated problem in Germany.* But, among 
his numerous writings, that alone of which 
1 know anything is entitled in the original 
Latin Mythologiae Christians, sive Virtu- 
tum et vitiorum Vits Humanae Imaginum 
Libri Tres (Strasburff, 1618). Herder has 
translated a part of this book in the fifth 
volume of his Zerstreute Blatter ; and it 
is here that I have met with it. Andres 
wrote, I beUeve, solely in Latin, and his 
works appear to be scarce, at least in Eng- 
land. These short apologues, which Her- 
der has caUed Parables, are written with 
uncommon terseness of language, a hap- 
py and original vein of invention, and a 

*Brack8r,iT.,735. Biogr. Untr., ait Andres, et 
•liW. 



philosophy looking down on eommoii liis 
without ostentation and without pasnon. 
He came, too, before Bacon ; but be bad 
learned to scorn the disputes of the 
schools, and had sought for truth with va 
entire love, even at the hands of Caidan 
and Campanella. I will give a apecimeDy 
in a note, of the pecuhar manner of An- 
dres; but my translation does not, mf- 
haps, justice to that of Herder. The idea, 
it may be observed, is now become more 
trite.* 



Sect. II. On PoLmcAL PbHiOSopht. 

Change ra the Character of Polidcal Writinfi.— 
BelTeoden and others. — Pafcriarchal Tbeoiy ivAf- 
ted by Suarez.— Allhuaiiia. — Political Ecoooanj 
of Serra.— Hobbea^and Analyaia of hia Politi- 
cal Treatiaes. 

40. Thk recluse philosopher, who, like 
Descartes in his country-house near 
Utrecht, investigates the properties of 
quantity or the operations of the human 
mind while nations are striving for con* 
quest and factions for ascendancy, heais 
that tumiQtuous uproar but as the dash of 
the ocean waves at a distance ; and it may 
even serve, like music that falls upon me 
poet's ear, to wake in him some new 
train of high thought, or, at the least, to 
confirm his love of the absolute and the 
eternal by comparison with the imperfec- 



* " The Pen and the Sword atrove with 
other for roperiority, and the Toicea of the jodgee 
were dmded. The men of learning talked moeh 
and persaaded many ; the men of anna were fierce, 
and compelled many to join their aide. Thoa no- 
thing could be determined ; it followed that both 
were left to fight it out, and aettle their diapota ia 
aingle combat 

" On one aide booka niatled in the librariea, oo the 
other anna rattled in the araenala ; men IooImI oa 
in hope and fear, and waited the end. 

** The Pen, conaecrated to truth, waa not o rioa a 
for much falaebood ; the Sword, a aenrant of Ooi^ 
waa stained with innocent blood; both hoped for 
the aid of Heaven, both found ita wrath. 

" The Sute, which bad need of both, and diali- 
ked the mannera of both, would put on the appear- 
ance of caring for the w^ and wo of netther. The 
Pen waa weak, but quick, glib, well exetcind, aod 
▼ery bold when one provoked it The Sword waa 
stem, implacable, but less compact and aubtle, ao 
that on both sides the victory remained onceitaiB. 
At length, for the secoritjr of both, the coauDOo 
weal pronounced that both in turn dionld atand by 
her side and bear with each other. For that ooly 
is a happy country where the Pen and the Swoii 
are faitnful servants, not where eitbo* gu fe iua by 
ita srbitrary will and paasion.** 

If the touchea in thia little piece are not ahvaya 
clearly laid on, it may be aacribed aa much, perhapa, 
to their having paaaed through two tranalaliona ae 
to the hnVL of the eicelleDt writer. Bat in tUa 
early age we aehlom find the wotin neitn w i mi 
Micily whieh litar tiBM allaiBed. 
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tion and tnar that besets the worid. 
Such is the serene temi^e of philosophy 
wfaidi the Roman poet has contrasted with 
the storm and the oattle, witii the passions 
of the great and the many, the perpetual 
stnigS^e of man against his fellows. But 
if he who mifht dwell on this vantage- 
gnyond descends into the plain, and takes 
so near a view of the world^s strife that 
he sees it as a whole veir imperfectly, 
while the parts to which he af^roaches 
are magnified beyond their proportion ; if 
especiaBy he mingles with the combat, 
and shares its hopes and its perils, though 
in many respects he may know more than 
those who keep aloof, he will lose some- 
thinc[ of that faculty of equal and compre- 
hensive vision, in which the philosophical 
temper consists. Such has very frequent- 
ly, or more or less, perhaps, in almost ev- 
ery instance, been the fate of the writer 
on genend politics ; if his pen has not been 
solely employed with a view to the ques- 
tions that engage attention in his own age, 
it has gener^y been guided, in a certain 
degree, l^ regard to them. 
41. In the sixteenth century we have 
seen that notions of popular 
^Mi- rights and of the amissibility of 
sovereign power for miscon- 
duct were alternately broached 
by the two ^at religious parties of Eu- 
rope, according to the necessity in which 
they stood (gr such weapons against 
their adversaries. Passive obedience was 
peached as a duty by the victorious, re- 
oelUon was claimed as a riffht by the 
vaDOoished. The history of France and 
England, and partly of other countries, 
was the clew to these politics. But in the 
following period, a more tranquil state of 
public opinion, ukl a firmer hand upon the 
reins of power, put an end to such books 
as thme of Luiguet, Buchanan, Rose, and 
Mariana. The last of these, by the vindi- 
cation of t3nrannicide in his treatise De 
Rege, contributed to bring about a reaction 
in political literature. The Jesuits in 
Fnmee, whom Henry IV. was inclined to 
fitvonr, publicly condemned the doctrine 
of Mariana in 1606. A book by Becanus, 
and another by Suarez, justifying regicide, 
were condemned by the Parliament of 
Paris in 1612.* The assassination, in- 
deed, of Henry IV., committed by one, not, 
Krhape, roetaphysicaUy speaking, sane, 
t wnose aberration of intellect had evi- 
dently been either brought on or nourished 
by the pernicious theories of that school, 
created soch an abhorrence of the doc- 
trine, that neither the Jesuits nor others 

« MsMnj» Hilt ds Is MAra at dn FOs. 



ventured afterward to teach it Those, 
also, who magnified, as far as circum- 
stances would permit, the alleged suprem- 
acy of the See of Rome over temporal 
pnnces, were little inclined to set up, IUls 
Mariana, a popular sovereignty, a right of 
the multitude not emanating from the 
Church, and to which the Church itself 
might one day be under the necessity of 
submitting. This became, therefore, a pe- 
riod favourable to the theories of absolute 
power ; not so much shown by means of 
their positive assertion througn the press, 
as by the silence of the press, compara- 
tively speaking, on all political theories 
whatever. 

43. The political writings of this part of 
the seventeenth century assumed, ^..^ . 
m consequence, more of an his- irteram 
torical, or, as we miffht say, a sta- tiMsoBM 
tistical character. Learmng was ***"•■*•'• 
employed in systematic analyses of an* 
cient or modem forms of government, in 
dissertations explanatory of institutions, 
in copious and exact statements of the 
true, rather than arguments upon the right 
or the expedient. Some of the very nu- 
merous works of Herman Corinmus, a 
professor at Helmstadt, seem to faUwith- 
m this description. But none are better 
known than a collection made by the El- 
zevirs, at different times near the middle 
of this centttiT, containing accounts, chiefly 
published before, of the political constitu- 
tions of European commonwealths. This 
collection, wnich is in volumes of the 
smallest size, may be called, fordistinction, 
the Elzevir Republics. It is very useM 
in respect of the knowledge of facts it im- 
parts, but rarely contains anything of a 
philosophical nature. Statistical descrip^ 
tions of countries are much allied to these 
last; some, indeed, are hicluded in the 
Elzevir series. They were, as yet, not 
frequent ; but I might have mentioned in 
the first volume one of the earliest, the 
Description of the Low Countries by Lq- 
dovico Guicciardini, brother of the his- 
torian. 

43. Those, however, were not entirely 
wanting who took a more philo- BeHmdeii 
sophical view of the social rela- destato. 
tions of mankind. Among these a very re- 
spectable place should be assigned to a 
Scotsman, by name Bellenden, whose trea- 
tise De Statu, in three books, is dedicated to 
Prince Charles in 1615. The first of these 
books is entitled De Statu prisci orfois in 
religione, re politics et Uteris; the sec- 
ond, Ciceronis Princeps, sive de statu 
principis et imperii ; the third, Ciceronis 
ConsiU, Senator, Senatosque Romanns, 
sive de stata ieipablic« et uihis impeiMr 
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tit oiin. The fint two books aie, in a 
general sense, politiesl ; the last relates 
entirely to the Roman polity, but builds 
moch political precept on this. Bellenden 
seems to hare taken a more comprehen- 
siye Tiew of histiMry in his first book, and 
to hare reflected more philosophicalhr on 
It, than perhaps any one had done bemre ; 
at least I do not remember any woric of 
so early an age which reminds me so 
mudi of Vico and the Grandeor et Deca- 
dence of Montesquieu. We can hardly 
make an exception for Bodin, because the 
Scot is so much more regularly historical, 
and so much more concise. The first book 
contains little more than forty pages. 
Bellenden's learning' is considerable, and 
without that pedantry of quotation which 
makes most books of the age intolerable* 
The latter parts have less originality and 
reach of thought. This book was re- 
printed, as is well known, in 1787; but 
the celebrated preface of the editor has 
had the effect of eclipsing the original 
anthor; Parr was constantly read and 
talked of, Bellenden never. 

44. T^ Politics of CampaneUa are 
Cunm- warped by a desire to please the 
MiiaV court of Rome, which he recom- 
^^'^'^^^ mends as fit to enjoy a universal 
monarchy, at least by supreme control; 
and observes with some acuteness, that 
no prince had been able to obtain a uni- 
▼ersal ascendant over Christendom, be- 
caose the presiding vigilance of the Holy 
See has regulated their mutual conten- 
tions, exalting one and depressing another, 
as seemed expedient for the gcxxl of re- 
ligion.* This book is pregnant with deep 
reflection on history ; it is enriched, per- 
haps, by the study of Bodin, but is much 
LaMoite more concise. In one of the Dia- 
it vtyar. logues of La Mothe le Vayer, we 
find the fallacy of some general maxims 
in politics drawn firom a partial induction 
well exposed, by showing the instances 
where tney have wholly failed. Though 
he pays high compUments to Louis XIII. 
and to Richelieu, he speaks freely enough, 
in his skeptical way, of the general advan- 
tages of monarchy. 

45. Gabriel Naud6, a man of extensive 
Ytnseu learning, acute underatanding, and 
c«m many ^od qualities, but rather lax 
&EM. |j^ religious and moral principle, ex- 
cited some attention by a very snudl vol- 
ume, entitled Ck)n8iderations sur les coups 
d'6tat. which he wrote while young, at 

* Nnlliis hactenuf ChristiaDiis pxincepe mo- 

•aper conctot Chiutiaoos popalos aibi 

potnit Qaooiam pipa proett illif, et 

Hqne iUocom comtns pront 




Rome, in the service of the Cardinal d« 
Bagne. In this he maintains the bold 
contempt of justice and humanity in po» 
litical emergencies which had brou^ £i. 
grace on the Prince of Machiavel, blaming 
those who, in his own country, had aban- 
doned the defence of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre. The book is, in general, heavy 
and not well written ; but, coming Iran a 
man of cool head, clear judgment, and 
considerable historical knowledge, it con- 
tains some remarks not unworthy of 
notice. 

46. The ancient phflosophers, the dvil 
lawyen, and by far the majority rMHaiiM 
of later writen had derived ^e tinfyof 
origin of government from some ■"'"■■■■'• 
agreement, or tacit cousent, of the eom- 
munity. Bodin, explicitly rejecting this 
hypothesis, referred it to violent usorpa- 
tion. But in England, about the be^^ 
ning of the reign of James, a different 
theory gained with the Church; it waa 
assumed, for it did not admit of jHroof, that 
a patriarchal authority had been transfer* 
red by primogeniture to the heir-genoal 
of the human race ; so that kingdoms were 
but enlarged families, and an indefeasiMe 
right of monarchy was attached to their 
natural chief, which, in conse<)oenoe of the 
impossibility of discovering him, devolved 
upon the representative of the first sov- 
ereign who could be historically proved 
to luive reigned over anv nation. This 
had not, perhaps, hitherto been maintained 
at length in any published book, but wiU 
be found to have been taken for granted 
in more than one. It was, of course, in 
favour with James I., who had a very 
strong hereditary title ; and it might seem 
to be countenanced by the fact of Highland 
and Irish clanship, which does really affect 
to rest on a patriarchal basis. 

47. This theory as to the origin of po- 
litical society, or one akin to it, naitei if 
appears to have been espoused eoMo. 
by some on the Continent. Snarez, in 
the second book of his great work on law, 
observes, in a remarkable passage, that 
certain canonists bold civil magistracy to 
have been conferred by God on some 
prince, and to remain always in his heirs 
by succession ; but *' that such an opinion 
has neither authority nor foundation. For 
this power, by its very nature, belongs to 
no one man, but to a multitude of men. 
This is a certain conclusion, beinf com- 
mon to all our authorities, as we find by 
St. Thomas, by the civil laws, and by tlie 
great canonists and casuists ; all of whom 
agree that the prince has that power of 
law-giving which the people have given 
him. Aim the reason is evident, since all 
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Ben are bom eqodlt and, oonaeqiiently, no 
one has a political junadiction over an- 
otliery nor any dominion ; nor can we give 
any reason from the nature of the thing 
why one man should govern another rath- 
er than the contrary. It is true that one 
might allege the primacy which Adam 
at his creation necessarily possessed^ and 
hence deduce his ffovemment over all 
men, and suppose that to be derived by 
some one, eiUier through primogenitary 
descent, or through the special appoint- 
ment of Adam himself. Thus Chrysostom 
has said that the descent of all men from 
Adam signifies their subordination to one 
sovereign. But, in fact, we could only in- 
fer from the creation and natural origin of 
mankind that Adam possessed a domestic 
or patriarchal (oeconomicam), not a po- 
litical authority ; for he had power over 
his wife, and ailerward a paternal power 
over his sons till they were emancipated ; 
and he might even, in course of time, have 
servants and a comfdete family, and that 
power in reaped of them which is called 
patriarehaL But after families began to 
be multiplied, and single men who were 
heads of famihes to be separated, they had 
each the same power with respect to their 
own fomilies. Nor did political power 
begin to exist till many families began to 
be collected into one entire community. 
Hence, as that community did not begin 
by Adam's creation, nor by any will of 
his, but by that of all who formed it, we 
cannot properly say that Adam had nat- 
urally a politicial headship in such a so- 
ciety ; for there are no principles of reason 
ftom which this could be inferred, since, 
by the law of nature, it is no right of the 
progenitor to be even king of his own 
posterity. And if this cannot be proved 
Dy the principles of natural law, we have 
BO nound for asserting that God has given 
such a power by a special gift or provi- 
dence, inasmuch as we have no revelation 
or Scripture testimony to the purpose."* 
80 clear, brief, and dispassionate a refuta- 
tion miffht have caused our English di- 
vines, who became very fond of tlus patri- 
archal theory, to blush before the Jesuit 
of Granada. 
48. Suarez maintains it to be of the es- 
sence of a law that it be exacted 
for the public good. An unjust 
law is no law, and does not bind the con- 
science.f In this he breathes the spirit 
of Mariana. But he shuns some of his 
bolder assertions. He denies the right of 
xising in arms against a tyrant unless he 

• Lib. ii.. c. 3, ^ 3. 

t Lib. L, 6 7; sad lib. iii, c. 23. 



is a usurper; and though he is stron^y 
for preserving the concession made oy 
the kinffs of Spain to their people, that no 
taxes shall be levied without tne consent 
of the Ck)rtes, does not agree with those 
who lay it down as a general rule, that 
no prince can impose taxes on his people 
by his own wilL* Suarez asserts the di- 
rect power of the Church over heretical 
princes, but denies it as to infidels.f In 
this last point, as has been seen, he fol- 
lows the most respectable authorities of 
his nation. 

49. Bayle has taken notice of a sys- 
tematic treatise on Politics by John Al- 
thusius, a native of Germany. Of this I 
have only seen an edition published at 
Groningen in 1615, and dedicated to the 
states of West Friesland. It seems, how- 
ever, from the article in Bayle, that there 
was one printed at Herbom in 1603. Sev- 
eral German writera inveigh against this 
work as full of seditious principles, in- 
imical to every government. It is a po- 
Utical system, taken chiefly from prece- 
ding authors, and very freefy from Bodin; 
with great learning, but not very profitable 
to read. The ephori, as he calls them, by 
which he means the estates of a kingdom, 
have the right to resist a t3n:ant. But this 
right he denies to the private citizen. His 
chapter on this subject is written more in 
the tone of the sixteenth than the seven- 
teenth centunr, which, indeed, had scarcely 
commenced.^ He answers in it Albericus 
Gentilis, Barclay, and others who had con- 
tended for passive obedience, not failing 
to draw support from the canonists and 
civilians whom he quotes. But the strong- 
est passage is in his dedication to the 
States of Friesland. Here he declares his 
principle, that the supreme power or sov- 
ereignty (jus majestatis) does not reside 
in the chief magistrate, but in the people 
themselves, and that no other is proprietor 
or usufructuary of it, the magistrate being 
the administrator of this supreme power, 
but not its owner, nor entitled to use it 
for his benefit. And these rights of sov- 
ereignty are so much confined to the whole 
community, that they can no more alien- 
ate Uiem to another, whether they will or 
not, than a man can transfer his own h'fe.^ 

50. Few, even among the Calvinists, 
whose form of government was in some 

• Lib. T., c. 17. t Lib. iii., c. 10. 

t Cap. 38. De tyrannide et ejus remediis. 

^ Administratorem, procaratorem, gaberoatoram 
jannm majeatatia, principem a^noaco. Proprietah- 
nm Tero et usufructaarinm majeatatia nuUvm alium 
quam populum aniveramn in corpua umun tjinbl- 
oticom 61 pluribua minoribua c onao c ia ti oni h M OOD- 
aoeiatniB, dtc. 
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eases republican, would, in the seventeenth 
century, have approved this strong lan- 
guage of Althusius. But one of their no- 
ted theologians, Paneus, incurred the cen- 
sure of the University of Oxford ii^ 1623 
for some passages in his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans which seemed 
to impugn their orthodox tenet of unlimit- 
ed suomission. He merely holds that sub- 
jects, when not private men, but inferior 
magistrates, may defend themselves, and 
the state, and the true religion even by 
arms against the sovereign under certain 
conditions ; because these superior magis- 
trates are themselves responsible to the 
laws of God and of the state.* It was, 
in truth, impossible to deny the right of 
resistance in such cases without *' brand- 
ing the unsmirched brow" of Protestant- 
ism itself ; for by what other means had 
the reformed religion been made to flour- 
ish in Holland and Geneva, or in Scot- 
land ? But in England, where it had been 
planted under a more auspicious star, 
there was little occasion to seek this vin- 
dication of the Protestant Church, which 
had not, in the legal phrase, come in bv 
disseisin of the state, but had united with 
the state to turn out of doors its predeces- 
sor. That the Anghcan refu£[ees under 
Mary were ripe enough for resistance, or 
even regicide, has been seen in the former 
volume, by an extract from one of their 
most distinguished prelates. 

61. Bacon ought to appear as a promi- 
-^ nent name in political philosophy, 
^^" if we had never met with it in any 
other. But we have anticipated much of 
his praise on tins score ; and it is suffi- 
cient to repeat generally, that on such sub- 
jects he is among the most sagacious of 
mankind. It would be almost ridiculous 
to descend from Bacon, even when his gi- 
ant shadow does but pass over our scene, 
to the feebler class of political moralists, 
such as Saavedra, author of Idea di un 
principe politico, a wretched effort of 
Spain in her degeneracy ; but an ItaUan 
writer must not be neglected, from the 
remark^le circumstance that he is es- 
teemed one of the first who have treated 



* Sabditi noa privati, ted in magistniu inferiori 
constitai advertus tuperiorem magistratum se et 
rempublicam et ecclesiam aea veram religionem 
•tiam aimia defendere jure poesant, his poeitis 
conditionibui : 1. Cum superior muiitratus de* 
general in tyrannum ; 2. Aot ad maniiettam idolo- 
utriam atque blaspbemias ipsoe vel subditoe alios 
▼olt cogere ; 3. Cum ipeis atrox infertur injuria ; 
4. Si aUter incolumes lortunis Tita et cooscientia 
Mae Don possint; 5. Ne pretextu religionis aut 
jostitiiB sua i^asrant ; 6. oenrata semper tnuKuq 
M moderamine inculpate tutele jnzta leges.— Pa- 
gmoM ia £pitt ad Romtn., coL i3S0. 




the science of political osconomy. 
It must, however, be understood, 
that besides what may be found on the 
subject in the ancients, many valuable ob* 
servations which must be referred to po- 
litical (economy occur in Bodin ; that the 
Italians had, in the sixteenth century, a 
few tracts on coinage ; that Botero touch- 
es some points of me science, and that in 
Enghsh tnere were, during the same aie, 
pamphlets on public wealth, espeeiaihr 
one entitled A Brief Conceit of Endiu 
PoUcy.* 

53. The author to whom we alhide is 
Antonia Serra, a native of Co- Sanasa iks 
senza, whose short treatise on ^ 
the causes which may render ^ 
gold and silver abundant in ^ 
countries that have no mines is dedicated 
to the Count de Lemos, " torn the prison 
of Vicaria, this tenth day of July, ieiS.** 
It has hence been inferred, but without a 
shadow of proof, that Serra had been en« 
gaged in the conspiracy of his fellow-citi- 
zen CampaneUa fourteen years before. 
The dedication is in a tone of great t^ 
tery, but has no allusion to the cause of 
his imprisonment, which might have been 
any other. He purposes, in his preface, 
not to discuss political government in gen- 
eral, of which he thinks that the ancients 
have treated sufficiently, if we well un- 
derstood their works, and still less of jus- 
tice and injustice, the civil law being 
enough for this ; but merely of what are 
the causes that render a country destitute 
of mines abundant in gold and silver, 
which no one has ever considered, though 
some have taken narrow views, and fiui- 
cied that a low rate of exchange is the 
sole means of enriching a country. 

53. In the first part of this treatise. Sent 
divides the causes of wealth, that his mmm§ 
is, of abundance of money, into ^ waena. 
general and particular accidents (accidenti 
communi e propij), meaning by the for- 
mer circumstances which may exist in 
any country, by the latter such as are pe- 
culiar to some. The common accidents 
are four: abundance of manufactures, 
character of the inhabitants, extent of 
commerce, and wisdom of government 
The peculiar are, chiefly, the fertility of 
the soil and convenience of geographical 
position. Serra prefers manufieu^tures to 



*■ This bears the initials of W. S., which 
have idiotically taken for William Shakspeare. t 
have some reason to believe that there was an edi- 
tion considerably earlier than that of 15S4, bot^ 
from circumstances unnecessary to mention, can^ 
not produce the manuscript authority on which thSs 
opinion is founded. It has been reprinted 
than once, if i mistake not, in modem tiuMs. 
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•fricnltim ; one of his reasons is their 
indefinite capacity of multiplication; for 
BO man whose land is fully cultivated 
bf sowing a hundred bushels of wheat, can 
•ow with profit a hundred and fifty ; but 
in mannfactures he may not only double 
the produce, but do this a hundred times 
Ofer, and that with less proportion of ex- 
pense. Thouffh this is now evident, it is, 
perhaps, what had not been much remark- 
ed before. 

54. Venice, according to Serra, held 
B^mM the first place as a commercial 
of Ymim. city^ not only in Italy, but in Eu- 
rope ; ** for experience demonstrates that 
aU the merchandises which come from 
Asia to Europe pass through Venice, and 
thence are distributed to other parts." 
But, as this must evidently exclude all the 
traffic by the Cape of Good Hope, we 
can only understand Serra to mean the 
trade with the Levant. It is, however, 
worthy of observation, that we are apt to 
&U into a vulgar error in supposing that 
Venice was crushed, or even materially 
afiBcted, as a commercial city, by the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese. She was, in 
fact, more opulent, as her buildings of 
themselves may prove, in the sixteenth 
century than in any preceding age. The 
French trade from Marseilles to the Le- 
vant, which began later to flourish, was 
what impoverished Venice, rather than 
that of rortugal with the East Indies. 
This repnUic was the perpetual theme of 
admiration with the Italians. Serra com- 
pares Naples with Venice : one, he says, 
exports ^rain to a vast amount, the other 
iniports its whole subsistence ; money is 
Tabled higher at Naples, so that there is 
a profit in bringing it in ; its export is for- 
bidden: at Venice it is free; at Naples 
the public revenues are expended in the 
kingdom ; at Venice they are principally 
boarded. Yet Naples is poor and Venice 
rich. Such is the effect of her commerce 
and of the vrisdom of her government, 
which is always uniform, while in king- 
doms, and far more in viceroyalties, the 
wntem changes with the persons. In 
Venice the method of choosing magis- 
trates is in such perfection, that no one 
can come in by corruption or favour, nor 
can any one nse to high offices who has 
not beiui tried in the lower. 
66. All causes of wealth except those 
he has enumerated, Serra holds 
to be subaltern or temporary; 
thus the low rate of exchange 
is subject to the common acct- 
dents of commerce. It seems, however, 
to have been a theonr of superficial rea- 
•oners on public wealth, that it depended 



on the exchanges far more than is really 
the case ; and, in the second part of this 
treatise, Serra opposes a particular writer, 
named De Santis, who had accounted in 
this way alone for abundance of money in 
a state. Serra thinks that to reduce the 
weight of coin may sometimes be an al- 
lowable expedient, and better than to raise 
its denomination. The difference seems 
not very important. The coin of Naples 
was exhausted by the revenues of absentee 
proprietors, which some had proposed to 
withhold; a measure to which Serra just- 
ly objects. This book has been reprinted 
at Milan in the collection of Uie Italian 
(economists, and, as it anticipates the 
principles of what has been called the 
mercantile theory, deserves some atten- 
tion in following the progress of opinion. 
The once celebrated treatise of Mun, Eng- 
land's Treasure by foreign Trade, is sup- 
posed to have been written before 1640 ; 
but, as it was not published tiU after the 
Restoration, we may postpone it to the 
next period. 

66. Last in time among political phi- 
losophers before the middle of the Bobbw. 
century we find the greatest and ma poiici- 
most famous, Thomas Hobbes. «^''«** 
His treatise De Give was printed in 1648 
for his private friends. It obtained, how«> 
ever, a considerable circulation, and exci- 
ted some animadversion. In 1647 he pu^ 
lished it at Amsterdam, with notes to vin^ 
dicate and explain what had been cen- 
sured. In 1660 an English treatise, with 
the Latin title De Corpore Politico, ap^ 
peared ; and in 1661 the complete system 
of his philosophy wasgiven to the world 
in the Leviathan. These three woriLS 
bear somewhat the same relation to one 
another as the Advancement of Learning 
does to the treatise de Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum ; they are, in effect, the same ; the 
same order of subjects, the same argu^ 
ments, and, in most places, either the 
same words, or such variances as occur- 
red to the second thoughts of the writer ; 
but much is more copiously illustrated and 
more clearly put in the latter than in the 
former ; wlule much also, from whatever 
cause, is withdrawn or considerably mod- 
ified. Whether the Leviathan is to be 
reckoned so exclusively his last thoughts 
that we should presume him to have re- 
tracted the passages that do not appear in 
it, is what every one must determine for 
himself. I shall endeavour to present a 
comparative anaijFsis of the three treati- 
ses, with some preference to the last. 

67. Those, he begins by observing, who 
have hitherto written upon civil polity 
have assumed that man is an animal te> 
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^cr OMd for society; as if nothii^f 

lys dam else were required for the insti- 
tiiiiiMa. tution of commonwealths than 
that men should agree upon some terms of 
compact which they call laws. But this 
is entirely false. That men do naturally 
seek each other^s society he admits in a 
note on the published edition of De Give ; 
but political societies are not mere meet- 
ing of men, but unions founded on the 
faith of covenants. Nor does the desire 
of men for society imply that they are fit 
for it. Many may desire it who will not 
readily submit to its necessary condi- 
tions.* This he left out in the two other 
treatises, thinking it, perhaps, too great a 
concession to admit any desire of society 
in man. 

68. Nature has made little odds among 
men of mature age as to strength or 
knowledge. No reason, therefore, can be 
given wny one should, by any intrinsic 
superiority, command others, or possess 
more than they. But there is a great dif- 
ference in their passions ; some through 
yainglory seeking pre-eminence over their 
fellows, some willinff to allow equality, 
but not to lose what they know to be good 
for themselves. And this contest can only 
be decided by battle, showing which is the 
stronger. 

69. All men desire to obtain good and 
to avoid evil, especially death. Hence 
they have a natural right to preserve their 
own lives and limbs, and to use all means 
necessary for this end. Every mantis 
judge for himself of the necessity of the 
means and the greatness of the danger. 
And hence he has a right by nature to all 
things, to do what he wiUs to others, to 
possess and enjoy all he can. For he is 
the only judge whether they tend or not 
to his preservation. But every other man 
has the same right. Hence there can be 
no injury towards another in a state of 
nature. Not that in such a state a man 
may not sin against God, or transgress 
the laws of nature.f But injury, which is 
doing anything without right, implies hu- 
man laws that limit right. 

eo. Thus the state of man in natural 

* Societates aatem ciriles non sant meri con- 
gratraa, aed foderm, qaibut fftciendis fides et pacta 
neceaaaria sunt . . . Alia res est appetere, alia esse 
capacem. Appetant enim illi qui tamen condi- 
tiones Bquas. sine qaibas societas esse noD potest, 
acciDere per superbiam non dignantur. 

t Non quod in tali stata peccare io Deam, aat 
leges natorales Tiolare impossibile sit Nam injas* 
titia erga homines snpponit leges hamanas, quales 
in statu natnrali nulls sunt— De Cive, c 1. This 
be left out in the later treatises. He says after- 
want (■act 38), omne damnum homini iUatom legia 
' ' ' atqos in Deom iojniia eat. 



liberty is a state of war, m war of enaj 
man against everv man, wherein the no- 
tions of right and wrong, jos^ce and in- 
justice, have no place. Irresistible might 
gives of itself right, which is notfaingom 
the physical liberty of using oar power as 
we will for our own preservation^ and 
what we deem conducive to it. But as, 
through the equality of natural powers, bo 
man possesses this irresistible superioiily, 
this state of universal war is contrary to 
his own good, which he necessarily nmt 
desire. Hence his reason dictates that he 
should seek peace as far as he can, and 
strengthen himself by all the helps of war 
against those with whom he cannot hafS 
peace. This, then, is the first fondameot- 
al law of nature. For a law of nature is 
nothing else than a rule or precept found 
out by reason for the avoiding what may 
be destructive to our life. 

61. From this primary rule another fol- 
lows, that a man should be willing, when 
others are so too, as far forth as for peace 
and defence of himself he shall think il 
necessary, to lay down his right to idl 
things, and to be contented with so much 
liberty against other men as he woold al- 
low to other men against himself. Has 
may be done by renouncing lus ri|^t to 
anything, which leaves it open to all, or 
by transferring it specially to another. 
Some rights, indeed, as those to his life 
and limbs, are inalienable, and no man 
lays down the right of resisting those who 
attack them. But, in general, he is bound 
not to hinder those to whom he has grant- 
ed or abandoned his own right from avail- 
ing themselves of it ; and such hinderaaoa 
is injustice or injury ; that is, it is sinejmt^ 
his jus being already gone. Such injury 
may be compared to absurdity in ana- 
ment, being m contradiction to what he 
has already done, as an absurd proposition 
is in contradiction to what the spesuLer has 
already allowed. 

62. The next law of nature, according 
to Hobbes, is that men should fulfil their 
covenants. What contracts and cove- 
nants are he explains in the usual manner. 
None can covenant with God unless by 
special revelation ; therefore vows are not 
binding, nor do oaths add anyUiing to the 
swearer^s obligation. But covenants en- 
tered into by fear he holds to be binding 
in a state of nature, though they may be 
annulled by the law. That the observ- 
ance of justice, that is, of our covenants, 
is never against reason, Hobbes labours 
to prove; for, if ever its violation may 
have turned out successful, this being con- 
trary to probable expectation, ought not 
to influence us. ^That which gives to 
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mn actions the relish of justice is a 
tain nobleness or gallantness of cour- 

raiely found ; by which a man scorns 
m beholden for the contentment of his 

to ihind or breach of promise.*** A 
rt gleam of something above the creep- 
•eUishness of his ormnary morality ! 
I. He then enumerates many other 
8 of nature, such as gratitude, com- 
sauce, equity, all subordinate to the 
n one of presenrixig peace by the hmi- 
nn of the natural right, as he supposes, 
Morp all. These laws are immutable 

eternal; the science of them is the 
f true science of moral philosophy. 
that is nothin|f but the science of what 
pod and evil m the conversation and 
iety of mankind. In a state of nature 
mte appetite is the measure of good 
eviL But all men agree that peace is 
1 ; and, therefore, the means of peace, 
ch are the moral virtues or laws of 
ue, are good also, and their contraries 
. These laws of nature are not prop- 
' called such, but conclusions of reason 
o what should be done or abstained 
a; they are but theorems concerning 
\X conduces to conservation and de- 
re; whereas law is strictly the word 
dm that by right has command over 
tn. But, 80 far as these are enacted 
3od in Scripture, they are truly laws. 
1. These laws of nature, being contra- 
our natural passions, are but words 
strength to secure any one without a 
SDlling power. For, till such a power 
pscted, every man will rely on his own 
a and skill. Nor will the conjunction 
. few men or famihes be sufficient for 
nty, nor that of a great midtitude 
ad by their own particular judgments 
appetites. '* For if we could suppose 
eat multitude of men to consent m the 
mration of justice and other laws of 
ire, without a common power to keep 
a idl in awe, we might as well suppose 
mankind to do the same, and then 
e neither would be, nor need to be, 
civil government or commonwealth 
n, because there would be peace with- 
•bbjection.'^t Hence it becomes ne- 
Mij to confer all their power on one 

or assembly of men, to bear their 
on or represent them ; so that every 
■Inll own himself author of what shall 
lone by such representative. It is a 
mant of each with each, that he will 
ovemed in such a manner if the other 
agree to the same. This is the gen- 
ion of the great Leviathan or mortal 
y to whom, under the immortal God, 
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we owe our peace and defence. In him 
consists the essence of the commonwealth, 
which is one person, of whose acts a great 
multitude, by mutual covenant, have made 
themselves the authors. 

66. This person (including, of coorse, 
an assembly as well as individual) is the 
sovereign, and possesses sovereign pow- 
er. A^ such power may spring lh>m 
agreement or from force. A common- 
wealth by agreement or institution is 
when a multitude do agree and covenant 
one with another, that whatever the major 
part shall agree to represent them shall be 
the representative of them all. Alter this 
has been done, the subjects cannot change 
their government without its consent, be- 
ing bound by mutual covenant to own its 
actions. If any one man ^ould dissent, 
the rest would break their covenant with 
him. But there is no covenant with the 
sovereign. He cannot have covenanted 
with the whole multitude as one part^, 
because it has no collective existence till 
the commonwealth is formed ; nor with 
each man separately, because the acts of 
the sovereign are no longer his sole acts, 
but those of the society, including him 
who would complain of the breach. Nor 
can the sovereign act unjustly towards a 
subject ; for he who acts by another's au* 
thority cannot be guilty of injustice to- 
wards him ; he may, it is true, commit ini- 
quity, that is, violate the laws of God and 
nature, but not injury. 

66. The sovereign is necessarily judge 
of all proper means of defence, of what 
doctrines shall be taught, of all disputes 
and complaints, of rewards and punish- 
ments, 01 war and peace with neighbour- 
ing commonwealths, and even of what 
shall be held by each subject in property. 
jPrcmerty, he admits in one place, existed 
in families before the institution of civil 
society; but between different families 
there was no mewn and tuum. These are 
by the law and command of the sover- 
eign; and hence, though every subject 
may have a right of property against his 
fellow, he can have none against the sov- 
ereign. These rights are incommunica- 
ble, and inseparable from the sovereign 
power ; there are others of minor impor- 
tance which he may alienate ; but if any 
one of the former is taken away from him, 
he ceases to be truly sovereign. 

67. The sovereign power cannot be lim- 
ited nor divided. Hence there can be but 
three simple forms of commonwealth; 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
The first he ^preatly prefers. The king 
has no private mterest apart from the peo- 
ple, whose wealth, honour, seearity nom 
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enemies, intenial tranq&illity, are eTident- 
hr for his own good. But in the other 
forms each man may have a private ad- 
vantage to seek. In popular assemblies 
there is alwajrs an aristocracy of orators, 
interrupted sometimes by the temporary 
monarchy of one orator. And though a 
king may deprive a man of all he possess- 
es to enrich a flatterer or favourite, so 
may also a democratic assembly, where 
there may be as many Neros as orators, 
each with the whole power of the people 
be governs. And these orators are usu- 
ally more powerful to hurt others than to 
save them. A king may receive counsel 
of whom he wiU, an assembly from those 
only who have a right to belong to it ; nor 
can their counsel be secret. They are 
also more inconstant both from passion 
and from their numbers ; the absence of a 
few often undoing all that had been done 
before. A king cannot disagree with him- 
self, but an assembly may do so, even to 
producing civil war. 

68. An elective or limited king is not 
the sovereign, but the sovereign's minis- 
ter ; nor can there be a perfect form of 
government where the present ruler has 
not power to dispose of the succession. 
His power, therefore, is wh(^y without 
bounds, and correlative must be the peo- 
ple's obligation to obey. Unquestionably 
there are risks of mischiefs and inconve- 
niences attending a monarchy ; but these 
are less than in the other forms ; and the 
worst of them is not comparable to those 
of civil war, or the anarchy of a state of 
nature, to which the dissolution of the 
commonwealth would reduce us. 

69. In the exercise of government, the 
sovereign is to be guided by one maxim, 
which contains all his duty : Salus populi 
suprema lex. And in this is to be reck- 
oned not only the conservation of life, but 
all that renders it happy. For this is the 
end for which men entered into civil soci- 
ety, that they might enjoy as much hap- 
piness as human nature can attain. It 
would be, therefore, a violation of the law 
of nature, and of the trust reposed in 
them, if sovereigns did not study, as far 
as by their power it mav be, that their 
subjects should be furnished with every- 
thinff necessary, not for hfe alone, but for 
the delights of life. And even those who 
have acquired empire by conquest must 
desire to have men fit to serve them, and 
should, in consistency with their own 
aims, endeavour to provide what will in- 
crease their strength and courage. Tax- 
es, in the opinion of Hobbes, should be 
laid equally, and rather on expenditure 
ibaa oo lemaB; the prince should pro- 



mote agriculture, fisheries, and 
and, in general, whatever makes men hap* 
py and prosperous. Many just reflectioas 
on the art of government are uttered bf 
Hobbes, especially as to the inejq>edieney 
of interfering too much with perscmal lib* 
erty. No man, he observes in another 
place, is so far free as to be exempted 
from the sovereign power ; but if liberty 
consists in the paucity of restraining lawsi 
he sees not why this may not behad in 
monarchy as well as in a popular goyeiii- 
ment. The dream of so many political 
writers, a wise and just despotism, is pic- 
tured by Hobbes as the perfection of po- 
litical society. 

70. But, most of all, is the sovereign to 
be ¥athout hmit bv the power of the priest- 
hood. This is chiefiy to be dreaded, that 
he should command anything under the 
penalty of death, and the clergy forbid it 
under the penalty of damnation. Tlie 

Eretensions of the See of Rome, of some 
ishops at home, and those of even the 
lowest citizens, to judge for themselves 
and determine upon public religion, are 
dangerous to the state, and the frequent 
cause of wars. The sovereign, theruore, 
is alone to jud^e whether religions are 
safely to be admitted or not. And it may 
be urged, that princes are bound to cause 
such doctrine as they think conducive to 
their subjects' salvation to be taught, Ibr- 
bidding every other, and Uiat they cannot 
do otherwise in conscience. This, how- 
ever, he does not absolutely determine. 
But he is clearly of opinion that, thouch 'A 
is not the case where the prince is infidel,* 
the head of the state, in a Christian com- 
monwealth, is head also of the Church; 
that he, rather than any ecclesiastics, is 
the judge of doctrines ; that a church is 
the same as a commonwealth under the 
same sovereign, the component memben 
of each being precisely the same. This 
is not very far removea from the doctrine 
of Hooker, and still less from the practice 
of Henry VIII. 

71. The second class of commonwealths, 
those by forcible acquisition, differ more in 
origin than in their subsequent character 
from such as he has been discussing. Tbe 
rights of sovereignty are the same in both. 
Dominion is acquired by generation or by 
conquest : the one parental, the other des- 
potical. Parental power, however, he de- 
rives not so much from having given birth 



* Imperantibus autem non Christianit in 
ralibas quidem omnibus eandem d«^beii obediaoli- 
am etiam a cive Christiano extra coDtroveniuB 
ett : in spiritualibus Tero, hoc est, in iis qam 
nent ad modum cdendi Dei nequeoda m 
•liQQS ClifirtiaDQnun.— 0e Give, c 18^ f a» 
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Irom having presenred the child, 
h originality and acuteness, thinks 
^ by nature to the mother rather 
the father, except where there is 
ntract between the parties to the 
r. The act of maintenance and 
nent conveys, as he supposes, an 
d power over the child, extending 
id death, and there can be no state 
9 between parent and child. In 
ion of patriarchal authority he 

go as far as Filmer ; but, more 
m Filmer, perceives that it affords 

basis for poUtical society. By 
t and sparing the lives of the van- 
they become slaves ; and, so long 

are held in bodily confinement, 

DO covenant between them and 
later; but, in claiming corporeal 
they expresslv or tacitly covenant 
him as their lord and sovereign. 
he pohtical philosophy of Hobbes 
ih to fix the attention of the world 
leate a sect of admiring partisans, 
somstances of the time, and the 
tr of the passing generation, no 
iwerfuUy conspired with its intrin- 
itiea ; but a svstem so original, so 

80 disdainful of any appeal but to 
mon reason and common interests 
ind, so unaffectedly and perspicu- 
loposed, could at no time nave 
f success. From the two rival 
, on the one hand that of original 
; between the prince and people, 
ftom antiauity, and sanctionea by 
lority of fathers and schoolmen; 
other, that of an absolute patri- 
rmnsmuted into an absolute regal 
rhich had become prevalent among 
be English clergy, Hobbes took as 

1 might conciliate a hearing from 
i original covenant of the multi- 
d an uiidimited authority of the 
rn. But he had a substantial ad- 
over both these parties, and es- 
the latter, in establishing the hap- 
f the community as the sole final 
f government, both in its institu- 

its continuance ; the great funda- 
Iheorem upon which all political 
depends, but sometimes obscured 
a the pedantry of theoretical wri- 

I the positive system of Hobbes 
less cause for praise. We fall in 
ery outset witn a strange and in- 
to psuradox; the natural equality 
m capacities, which he seems to 
opted rather in opposition to Aris- 
lotion of a natural right in some 
govern, founded on their superior 
I, than because it was at all requi- 



site for his own theory. By eztendinff 
this alleged equality, or shghtness of di£ 
ference, among men to physical strength, 
he has more evidently shown its incom- 
patibility with experience. If snperiority 
in mere stren^ has not often been thie 
source of political power, it is for two rea- 
sons : first, becaose, though there is a vast 
interval between the strongest man and 
the weakest, there is geneially not much 
between the former and him who comes 
next in vigour; and, secondly, because 
physical strength is multiphed by the ag- 
gregation of individuals, so that the strong- 
er few may be overpowered by the weak- 
er many ; while in mental capacity, com- 
prehending acquired skill and habit as 
well as natural genius and disposition, 
both the degrees of excellence are remo- 
ved by a wider distance, and, what is still, 
more important, the aggregation of indi- 
vidual powers does not regularly and cer- 
tainly augment Uie value of the whole. 
That the real or acknowledged superiority 
of one man to his fellows has been the or- 
dinary source of power, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from what we daily see among chil- 
dren, and must, it should seem, be admit- 
ted by all who derive civil authority from 
choice, or even from conquest ; and, there- 
fore, is to be inferred from the very sys- 
tem of Hobbes. 

74. That a state of nature is a state of 
war; that men, or, at least, a very large 
proportion of men, employ force of every 
kind in seizing to themselves what is in 
the possession of others, is a proposition 
for which Hobbes incurred as much oblo- 
quy as for any one in his writings ; yet it 
is one not easy to controvert. But, soon 
after the pubhcation of the Leviathan, a 
dislike of the Calvinistic scheme of uni- 
versal depravity, as well as of his own, led 
many considerable men into the opposite 
extreme of elevating too much the dignity 
of human nature, if by that term they 
meant, and in no other sense could it hie 
applicable to this Question, the red pnu>- 
tical character of the majority of the spe- 
cies. Certainly the sociableness of man 
is as much a part of his nature as his self- 
ishness; but whether this propensity to 
society would necessarily or naturally 
have led to the institution of political 
communities, may not be very clear; 
while we have proof enough in historical 
traditions, and in what we observe of sav- 
age nations, that mutual defence by mutu- 
al concession, the common agreement not 
to attack the possessions of each other, 
or to permit strangera to do so, has been 
the true basis, the final aim of those insti- 
tntiona, be they more ot VMB^^ w n tf^ fcW^ 
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we gif6 the qipeUalkm of commoii- 
wealths. 

76. In deTelo]»iig, therefore, the origin 
of ciTil society, Ilobbes, though not essen- 
tially dilfering from his predecessors, has 
placed the truth in a fuller light. It does 
not seem equally clear that his own the- 
ory of a mutual covenant between the 
members of a unanimous multitude to be- 
eome one people, and to be represented, in 
all time to come, by such a sovereign gov- 
ernment as the majority should determine, 
affords a satisfactory groundwork for the 
r^U of political society. It is, in the 
mi place, too hsrpothetical as a fact. 
That such an agreement may have been 
sometimes made by independent families, 
in the first coming together of communi- 
ties, it would be presumptuous to deny ; it 
carries upon the face of it no improbabili- 
ty except as to the design of binding pos- 
terity, which seems too refined for such a 
state of mankind as we must suppose; 
bat it is surely possible to account for the 
general fact of civil government in a sim- 
pler way ; and what is most simple, though 
not alwajrs true, is, on the first appear- 
ance, most probable. If we merely sup- 
pose an agreement, unanimous, of course, 
in those who concur in it, to be governed 
by one man or by one council, promising 
Ihat they shall ¥aeld the force of the 
whole against any one who shall contra- 
vene their commands issued for the pub- 
lic good, the foundation is as well laid, 
and the commonwealth as firmly estab- 
lished, as by the double process of a mu- 
tual covenant to constitute a people, and a 
popular determination to constitute a gov- 
ernment. It is true that Hobbes distin- 
guishes a commonwealth by institution, 
which he supposes to be founded on this 
unanimous consent, from one by acquisi- 
tion, for which force alone is required. 
But as the force of one man goes but a 
little way towards compelling the obe- 
dience of others, so as to gain the name 
of sovereign power, unless it is aided by 
the force of many who voluntarily con- 
spire to its ends, this sort of common- 
wealth by conquest will be found to in- 
volve the previous institution of the more 
peaceable kind. 

76. This theory of a mutual covenant 
is defective also in a most essential point. 
It furnishes no adequate basis for any 
commonwealth beyond the lives of those 
who established it. The right, indeed, of 
men to bind their children, and, through 
them, a late posterity, is sometimes as- 
serted by Hoboes, but in a very transient 
manner, and as if he was aware of the 
of liis groqnd. It might be in^ 



quired whether the force on wliidi aloM 
he rests the obligation of children to obey 
can give any right beyond its own eootiB- 
uance ; whether the absurdity he impales 
to those who do not stand by their €•• 
gagements is imputable to such aa diaie* 
gard the covenants of their foreCathen; 
whether, in short, any law of natnrs i»- 

Suires our obedience to a government we 
eem hurtful, because, in a distant age, a 
multitude whom we cannot trace bestow- 
ed unlimited power on some unknown 
persons from whom that government pie- 
tends to derive its succession. 

77. A better ground for the eobeistiiif 
rights of his Leviathan is sometimes sof- 
gested, though faintly, by Hobbes himsoL 
** If one refuse to stand to what the maj/on 
part shall ordain, or make protestatiOD 
against any of their decrees, he does con- 
trary to his covenant, and therefore un- 
justly ; and whether he be of the congre- 
gation or not, whether his consent be 
asked or not, he must either submit to 
their decrees, or be left in the conditiaa 
of war he was in before, wherein bs 
might, without injustice, be destroyed bf 
any man whatsoever.'** This renewal 
of the state of war, which is the slate of 
nature ; this denial of the possibility of 
doing an injury to any one who does not 
obey the laws of the commonwealthi is 
enough to silence the question why we 
are obliged still to obey. The estaMishsd 
government and those who maintain it 
being strong enough to wage war a^ainat 
gainsayers, give them the option of mcur- 
ring the consequences of such warfare or 
of complying with the laws. But it seems 
a corollary from this, that the stronger 
part of a commonwealth, which may not 
always be the majority, have not only a 
right to despise the wishes, but the inter- 
ests of dissentients. Thus the more we 
scrutinize the theories of Hobbes, the 
more there appears a deficiency of that 
which only a higher tone of moral senti- 
ment can give, a security against the ap- 
petites of others, and for them against 
our own. But it may be remarked, that 
his supposition of a state of war, not as a 
permanent state of nature, but as just self- 
defence, is perhaps the best footing on 
which we can place the right to inflict se- 
vere, and especially capital, punishment 
upon offenders against the law. 

78. The positions so dogmaticaUjr laid 
down as to the impossibihty of mixing 
different sorts of government were, even 
in the days of Hobbes, contradicted by 
experience. Several republics had lasted 
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iges under m mixed ariatocracy and 
leracy; and there had surely been 
aent evidence that a limited mon- 
f might exist, though, in the revolu- 
)f ages, it might, one way or other, 
into some new type of pohty. And 
\ prejudices in favour of absolute 
r are rendered more dangerous by 
loxes unusual from an Englishman, 

in those days of high prerogative 
I Hobbes began to write, that the 
et has no property relatively to the 
eign, and, what is the fundamental 

of his whole system, that nothing 

by the prince can be injurious to 
me else. This is accompanied by 
ther portents of Hobbism, scattered 
gh these treatises, especially the 
ithan, that the distinctions of right 
nong, moral good and evil, are made 
e laws ; that no man can do amiss 
obeys the sovereign authority ; that, 
^ private belief is, of necessity, be- 

the prince's control, it is according 
I will, and in no other way, that we 
worship God. 

Tlie pohtical system of Hobbes, 
lis moral system, of which, in fact, it 
J a portion, sears up the heart It 

away the sense of wrong, that has 
lied the wise and good in their dan- 

Uie proud appeal of innocence under 
•aion, like that of Prometheus to the 
mta, uttered to the witnessing world, 
ning ages, to the just ear of Heaven, 
aibunds the principles of moral ap- 
lion, the notions of good and ill de- 
n a servile idolatry of the monstrous 
ithan it creates ; and, ailer sacrificing 
^ at the altar of power, denies to 
nnipotent the prerogative of dicta- 
te laws of his own worship. 



SicnoH ni. 

1 Jannrndence.— GroCias on th« Lawi of 
r sad retce.— Analysis of this Work.— De- 
• of it agminst some Strictures. 

I« the Roman jurisprudence we do 
tm§ not find such a cluster of emi- 
mM- nent men during this period as 
B sixteenth century ; and it would, of 
16, be out of our province to search 
imes little now remembered, perhaps, 

in forensic practice. Many of the 
ags of Fabre of Savoy, who has been 
ioned in the former volume, belong to 
rat years of this centuiy. Farinacci 
irinaceus, a lawyer of Rome, obtain- 

oelebrity which, after a long dura^ 
has given way in the progress of 1»- 



gal studies, less directed than fo nnc riy 
towards a superfluous erudition.* Dot 
the work of Menochius de prKsumptioni- 
bus, or, as we should say, on the rules of 
evidence, is said to have loet none o£ its 
usefulness, even since the decline of the 
civil law in France.t No book, perfaapsy 
belonging to this period is so generally 
known as the commentaries of Yinaias 
on the Institutes, which, as far as I know, 
has not been superseded by any of later 
date. Conringiua of Helmstadt may be 
reckoned, in aome measure, amonf the 
writers on jurisprudence, though chiefly 
in the line of historical iUustration. The 
Elementa Juris Civilis, by Zouch, is a 
mere epitome, but neatly executed, of the 
principal heads of the Roman law, and 
nearly in its own words. Arthur Duck, 
another Englishman, has been inraised, 
even by foreigners, for a succinct and 
learned, thoogh elementary and popular, 
treatise on the use and authority of the 
civil law in diffbrent countries of Europe. 
This little book is not disagreeaUy writ- 
ten ; but it is not, of courae, fh>m Eingland 
that much could be contributed towards 
Roman jurisprudence. 

81. The larger principles of jurispru- 
dence, which link that science with SWfWSB 
general morals, and especially such ^^^ 
as relate to the intercourse of nations, 
were not led untouched in the great work 
of Suarez on laws. I have noC however, 
made myself particulariy acquainted with 
this portion of his large volume. Spain 
appears to have been the country in wnieh 
these questions were originally discussed 
upon principles broader than precedent, 
as well as upon precedents themselves; 
and Suarez, from the general comprehen- 
siveness of his views in legislation and 
ethics, is likely to have said well whatev- 
er he may have said on the subject of in- 
ternational law. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that he is mueh quot^ by later wri- 
ters. 

82. The name of Suarez is obscure in 
comparison of one who soon GToctaB,i>t 
came forward in the great field JoreBdiiflt 
of natural jurisjirudence. This '■*• 
was Hugo Grotius, whose famoua wo^ 
De Jure Belli et Pacis, was published at 
Paris in 16S6. It may be reckoned a proof 
of the extraordinary diliffence, as well as 
quickness of parts which distinguishes this 
writer, that it had occupied a very short 
part of his life. He first mentions, in a 
letter to the younger Thuanua in August, 
1633, that he was employed in examining 
the principal questions which belong to 
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the law of nttions.* In the same year he 
recoimnends the study of that law to an- 
other of his correspondents in such terms 
as bespeak his own attention to it.t Ac- 
cording to one of his letters to Gassendi, 
quoted by Stewart, the scheme was sug- 
gested to him by Peiresc. 

83. It is acuiowledged by every one 
Piciotw of Uiat the publication of this trea- 
tbto wwk. tise made an epoch in the philo- 
aophical, and almost, we might say, m the 
political history of Europe. Those who 
•ought a guide to their own conscience or 
that of others ; those who dispensed jus- 
tice; those who appealed to the public 
sense of right in the intercourse of na^ 
tions, had recourse to its copious pages 
for what might direct or justify their ac- 
tions. WitUn thirty or forty years from 
its publication, we find the woric of Gro- 
tius generally received as authority by 
professors of the Continental universities, 
and deemed necessary for the student of 
civil law, at least in the Protestant coun- 
tries of Europe. In England, from the 
diflerence of laws, and from some other 
causes which might be assigned, the in- 
fluence of Grotius was far slower, and 
even, ultimately, much less general. He 
was, however, treated with great respect 
as the founder of the modem law of na- 
tions, which is distinguished from what 
formerly bore that name by its more con- 
tinual reference to that of nature. But 
when a book is little read it is easily mis- 
represented ; and, as a new school of phi- 
losoi^ers rose up, averse to much of the 
principles of their predecessors, but, ahove 

* Vertor in ezaminaDdis controreraiis procipuis 
qas ad jot geotiiiin pertinent— Epist 75. This is 
not from the folio collection of his epistles, so often 
gnoted in the second cbspter of toil volanie, bat 
from one antecedently poblished in 164S, and enti- 
tled Grotii Epistolae ad Gallos. 

t Hoc spatio ezacto. nihil restat quod tibi sqae 
commendem atqoe stodiom juris, non illios prirati, 
ez qao leguleii et rabnls Tictitant, sed gentium ac 
pubnci ; quam prostabilem scientiam Cicero vocans 
consistere sit in fosderibus, j;>actioniba8, conditioni- 
bus populorum, regum, nationum, in omni denique 
jure belli et pacis. Hojus juris principia quomodo 
ez morali pnilosopbia peteoda sunt, monstrare po* 
terunt Platonis ac Ciceronis de legibus liber. Sed 
Platonis summas aliquas ledne suffecerit. Neque 
pceniteat ez scbolasticis Thomam Aauinatem, si 
Don perlegere, saltern inspicere secnnoa parte se- 
cunda partis libri, quern Summam Tbeolom in- 
scripsit ; prcsertim ubi de jnstitia agit ac de legi- 
bus. Usum propius monstrabunt Pandectc, libro 
primo atqoe ultimo ; et codez Justinianeus, libro 
primo et tnbus postremis. Nostri temporis juris 
coDsulti pauci juris gentium ac pubHci controTeisias 
aUigere. eoqoe magts eminent, qui id fecere, Yas- 
hins, Hoctomannus, Gentilis.— Epist. zri. This 
pessage is useful in showing the views Grotras 
kinaelf eotertained as to the tabiect and groond- 



all things, to their tedkraaneas, it 
the fashion, not so much to difl^ote ttm 
tenets of Grotius, as to set aside his wfaote 
woric among the barbarous and obsiMe 
schemes of ignorant agea. For this piv- 
pose various charges nave been all^ped 
against it by men of deserved emioence, 
not, in my opinion, very candidly, or widi 
much real knowledge of its contents. 
They have had, however, the natoal el^ 
feet of creating a prejudice, whi^ from 
the sort of oblivion fallen upon the book, 
is not likely to die away. I shaU, tfam- 
fore, not think myself performing a oselesi 
task in giving an analjrsis of the treiliw 
De Jure Belh et Pacis; so that the reader, 
having seen for himself what it is, may 
not stand in need of any aiguments or tes- 
timony to refute those who have repre- 
sented it as it is not. 

84. The book may be considered ss 
nearly original, in its general plat- tesi%|- 
form, as any woric of man in an ■■or* 
advanced stage of civilization and Isannqg 
can be. It is more so, perhaps, than those 
of Montesquieu and Smith. No one hid 
before gone to the foundations of inter- 
national law so as to raise a complete anl 
consistent superstructure; few md hsn- 
dled even separate parts, or laid down any 
satisfactory rules concerning it Grolias 
enumerates a few preceding writers, es- 
pecially Ayala and Albericus Gentilis, hot 
does not mention Soto in this place. Gen- 
tilis, he says, is wont, in determining con- 
troverted questions, to foUow either a hw 
precedents not always of the brat descrip- 
tion, or even the authority of modem law- 
yers in their answers to cases, many of 
which are written with more regard to 
what the consulting parties desirct thanto 
what real justice ana equity demuid. 

85. The motive assigned for this under- 
taking is the noblest. " I saw," im oMht 
he says, " in the whole Christian «< '^^ 
world a license of fighting, at which even 
barbarians might blush; wars begun on 
trifling pretexts, or none at all, and carried 
on without reverence for any divine or 
human law, as if that one declaration of 
war let loose every crime." The sight 
of such a monstrous state of things had 
induced some, like Erasmus, to deny tbe 
lawfulness of any war to a Christnn. 
But this extreme, as he justly observes, 
is rather pernicious than otherwise; fbr 
when a tenet so paradoxical and impraeti- 
cable is maintained, it begets a prejodiee 
against the more temperate course which 
he prepares to indicate. " Let, therefore,** 
he says afterward, " the laws be silent in 
the midst of arms ; but those laws only 
which belong to peace; the laws of ei^ 
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Jid public tribimils; not such as are 
mlv and fitted for all seasons, unwht- 
iws of nature, which subsist in what 
ncient form of the Romans denomi- 
I ' m pare and holy war.' *** 

**! imve employed, in confirmation 
. of this natural and national law, 
•- the testimonies of philosophers, 
rtorians, of poets, lastly, even of ora- 
not that we should indiscriminately 
npon them, for they are apt to say 
may serre their party, their subject, 
ur cause ; but because, when many 
ffeient times and places affirm the 
thing for certain, we may refer this 
imity to some general cause, which, 
ih Questions as these, can be no other 
eitner a right deduction from some 
al principle or some common agree- 
. The former of these denotes the 
»f nature, the latter that of nations ; 
fiference whereof must be understood, 
f the language of these testimonies, 
liters are very prone to confound the 
iroids, but from the nature of the 
ct. For, whatever cannot be clearly 
9fd from true premises, and yet ap- 
< to have been ([enerally admitted, 
liave had its origin in free consent. 
. The sentences of poets and orators 
less weight than those of history; 
we often make use of them, not so 
i to corroborate what we say, as to 
r a kind of ornament over it." "I 
abstained,'' he adds afterward, '* fVom 
lat belongs to a different subject, as 
is esqpedient to be done ; since this 
• own science, that of politics, which 
otle has rightly treatea by not inter- 
ling anything extraneous to it, while 
I lus confounded that science with 
irhich we are about to treat. If we 
times allude to utility, it is but in 
ng, and duBtinguishing it from the 
ion of justice."T 

Grotius derives the origin of natural 
m^ law from the sociable character of 
ml mankind. " Among things com- 
mon to mankind is the desire of 
ty; that is, not of every kind of so- 
. oat of one that is peaceable and or- 
[ according to the capacities of his 
9 with others of his species. Even 
ildren, before all instruction, a propen- 
to do good to others displays itself, 
aa pity in that a^e is a spontaneous 
Hon." We perceive by this remark 
Grotius looked beyond the merely 
oaI basis of natural law to the menu 

M ret pato pioqae daello repetandas censeo. 
I « csM prodigioiuly frequent in the opinion 
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constitution of human nature. The eon* 
servation of such a sociable life is the 
source of that law which is strictly called 
natural ; which comprehends, in the firat 
place, the abstaining from all that belongs 
to others, and the restitution of it if bv 
any means in our possession, the folfii- 
ment of promises, the reparation of i^iury, 
and the right of human punishment. In a 
secondary sense, natural law extends to 

Krudence, temperance, and fortitude, aa 
einff suitable to man's nature. And in a 
similar lax sense we have that kind of jus- 
tice itself called distributive (SutvtfaiTuai)^ 
which prefers a better man to a worse, a 
relation to a stranger, a poorer man to a 
richer, according to the circumstances of 
the party and the case.* And this natural 
law is properly defined "the dictate of 
right reason, pointing out a moral ^ilt or 
rectitude to be inherent in any action, on 
account of its agreement or disagreement 
with our rationu and social nature ; and, 
conse^iuently, that such an action is either 
forbidaen or enjoined by God the author 
of nature."t It is so immutable that God 
himself cannot dter it ; a position which 
he afterward limits by a restriction we 
have seen in Suarez: that if God com- 
mand any one to be killed, or his goods 
to be taken, this would not render murder 
or theft lawful, but, being commanded by 
the lord of life and all thmgs, it would 
cease to be murder or theft. This seems 
little better than a sophism unworthy of 
Grotius ; but he meant to distinguish be- 
tween an abrogation of the law of nature* 
and a dispensation with it in a particular 
instance. The original position, in fact, 
is not stated with sufficient precision or on 
a right principle. 

88. Voluntary or positive law is either 
human or revealed. The former is pMthe 
either that of civil communities, i>^* 
which are assemblaffes of freemen, living 
in societjr for the sake of laws and com- 
mon utihty, or that of nations, which de- 
rives its oDlig]ation from the consent of all 
or many nations; a law which is to be 
proved, like all unwritten law, by contin- 
ual usage and the testimony of the learned. 
The revealed law he divides in the usual 
manner, but holds that no part of the Mo- 
saic, so far as it is strictly a law, is at 
present binding upon us. But much of it 
IS confirmed by Uie Christian Scriptures, 

♦ Id., ^ e-io. 

t Jos nttarale eit dictatam rects rttionia, in- 
dicane «ctui alicni, ex ejas conTenientia aot die- 
cooTenientia cum ipwa natura rationali ae 80ciali» 
ineaae moralem turpitadinem ant neceaaitatem mo- 
raleai,ac cooaecpienter ab anctore natunB Deo taton 

ictom ant vetan ant pradpi— Lb i., c 1, f Uk 
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and mach is also obligatory by the law of 
nature. This last law is to be applied, d 
priori, by the conformity of the act in 
question to the natural and social nature 
of man; d posteriori, by the consent of 
mankind ; the latter argument, however, 
not being conclusive, but highly probable, 
when the agreement is found m all, or in 
all the more civilised nations.* 

89. Perfect rights, after the manner of 
Perfbct tnd ^^^ jurists, he distinguishes from 
imiMrAec imperfect. The former are called 
^^^ sua, our own ; properly speaking, 
the objects of what they styled commuta- 
tive justice ; the latter are denominated 
fitnesses (aptitudines), such as equity, 
ffratitude, or domestic affection prescribe, 
but which are only the objects of distrib- 
utive or equitable justice. This distinction 
is of the highest importance in the im- 
mediate subject of the vfork of Grotius ; 
since it is agreed on all hands that no law 
gives a remedy for the denial of these, 
nor can we justly, in a state of nature, 
have recourse to arms in order to enforce 

them.f 

90. War, however, as he now proceeds 
Lawftii ^ show, is not absolutely unlawful, 
CMC* or either by the law of nature, or that 
^"^* of nations, or of revelation. The 
proof is, as usual with Grotius, very dif- 
fuse ; his work being, in fact, a magazine 
of arguments and examples with rather a 
supererogatory profusion.^ But the Ana- 
baptist and Quaker superstition has pre- 
vailed enough to render some of his ref- 
utation not unnecessary. After dividing 
war into public and pritate, and showing 
that the establishment of civil justice does 
not universally put an end to the right of 
private war, since cases may arise when 
the magistrate cannot be waited for, and 
others where his interference cannot be 
obtained, he shows that public war may 
be either solemn and regular according to 
the law of nations, or less regular on a 
sudden emergency of self-defence ; class- 
ing also under the latter any war which 
magistrates not sovereign may in peculiar 
circumstances levy.^ And this leads him 
to inquire what constitutes sovereignty; 
defining, after setting aside other descrip- 
tions, that power to be sovereign whose 
acts cannot be invalidated at the pleasure 
of any other human authority, except one, 
which, as in the case of a successor, has 
exactly the same sovereignty as itself.) 

91. Grotius rejects the opinion of those 



♦ Lib. l, e. 1. t Id. ibid, t C. 2. ^ C. 3. 

n Samma potettai ilia dicitur, cujos actus alte- 
rhii juri Doa sabjacet, ita ut alterios Tolontatis hu- 
mans txfaitrio imti pottint raddi, f 7. 



who hold the people to be every* __ 
where sovereign, so that they bf 
may restrain and punish kings ■■■b*'"'- 
for misgovemment ; quoting many author- 
ities for the irresponsmility of kings. Here 
he lays down the princiides of non-resist- 
ance, which he more itilly inculcates in 
the next chapter. But this is done with 
many distinctions as to the nature of the 

Srincipality, which may be held by very 
ifferent conditions. He speaks of petn* 
monial kingdoms, which, as he eopposes, 
may be alienated like an inheritanee. Bat 
where the government can be tnosd to 
popular consent, he owns that this power 
of alienation should not be presumed to 
be comprised in the grant. Those, be 
says, are much deceived who think that 
in kingdoms where the consent of a senate 
or other body is required for new laws, 
the sovereignty itself is divided ; for these 
restrictions must be understood to have 
been imposed by the prince on his own 
will, lest he should be entrapped into 
something contrary to his deliberate in- 
tention.* Among other things in this 
chapter, he determines that nei^er an 
unequal alliance, that is, where one psrtj 
retains great advantages, nor a feudal 
homage, takes away the character oT sot- 
ereignty, so far, at least, as authority orer 
subjects is concerned. 

93. In the next chapter Grotius dwells 
more at length on the alleged right of 
subjects to resist their governors, ioA il* 
together repels it, with the exception of 
strict self-defence, or the improbable eiM 
of a hostile spirit, on the princess part, ex- 
tending to the destruction of his people. 
Barclay, the opponent of Buchanan tnd 
the Jesuits, had admitted the right of r^ 
sistance against enormous cruelty. If the 
king has abdicated the government, or 
manifestly relinquished it, he may, alter a 
time, be considered merely a private per- 
son. But mere negligence in govemment 
is by no means to be reckoned a reUn- 
quishment.f And he also obeerves, that 
if the sovereignty be divided between a 
king and part of his subjects or the wholf, 
he may be resisted by force in asmpinf 
their share, because he is no longer soter- 
eign as to that ; which he holds to be the 
case even if the right of war be in him, since 
that must be understood of a foreign war, 
and it could not be maintained that those 
who partake the sovereignty have not the 

t Si rex aut aliua quia imperiura abdksvit, tat 
manifeate habet pro derelicto, in eum poaC id ten- 
pas omnia Hcent, (jas in privatom. 8«l wmiMA 
pro derelicto habere rem cesaa 
tractat ne|Ug«Dtias.*</. 4, 4 ^ 
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fjriit to defend it ; in which predicament 
« lung may lose even his own share by 
tte right of war. He proceeds to the case 
€»f usurpation ; not such as is warranted 
bf long prescription, but while the circum- 
«taDces that led to the unjust possession 
subsist. Against such a usurper he thinks 
it lawful to rebel, so long as there is no 
treaty or roluntary act of allegiance ; at 
least, if the government de jure sanctions 
the insurrection. But where there may 
be a doubt whether the lawful ruler has 
not acquiesced in the usurpation, a private 
person ought rather to stand by possession 
than to take the decision upon himself.* 

93. The right of war, which we must 
ADMBoai- ^^^ understand in the largest 
mny iMve sense, the emplojrment of force 
mHoTww. iQ resist force, though by private 
men, resides in all mankind. Solon, he 
says, taught us that those commonwealths 
would be happy wherein each man thought 
the injuries of others were like his own.f 
The mere sociability of human nature 
oaght to suggest this to us. And, though 
Grotius does not proceed with this sub- 
ject, be would not have doubted that we 
are even bound by the law of nature, not 
merely that we have a right, to protect 
the lives and goods of others against law- 
less violence, without the least reference 
to positive law or the command of a ma- 
(i^rate. If this has been preposterously 
doubted, or affected to be doubted, in Eng- 
land of late years, it has been less owing 
to the pedantry which demands an ex- 
press written law upon the most pressing 
emergency, than to lukewarmness, at the 
best, m the public cause of order and jus- 
tiee. The expediency of vindicating these 
by the slaughter of the aggressors must 
depend on the peculiar circumstances; 
bat the right is paramount to any positive 
law, even if, which with us is not the case, 
it were difficult to be proved from them. 

94. We now arrive at the first and fun- 
damental inquiry, what is the 
right of self-defence, including 

the defence of what is our own. There 
ean, says Grotius, be no just cause of war 
(that is, of using force, for he is now on 
the most general ground) but injury. For 
this reason he will not admit of wars to 
preserve the balance of power. An im- 
minent injury to ourselves or our proper- 
ty renders repulsion of the aggressor by 
force legitimate. But here he argues 
rather weakly and inconsistently throuffh 
excess of charity, and, acknowledging the 

• ^20. ^ 

t By i rwv mSuctfumw nx ^^^''^ ^ P"! «^(M0^iwc 

MiDt vineiiU, rai&eit luantiui nators coauauDia 
Vol. n.-.T 



strict right of killing one who would oth- 
erwise lull us, thinks it more praiseworthy 
to accept the alternative.* The right of 
killing one who inflicts a smaller perscmal 
injury he wholly denies; and with re- 
spect to a robber, while he admits he may 
be slain by natural law, is of opinion that 
the Gospel has greatly limited the privi- 
lege of defendii^ our property by such 
means. Almost all jurists and theolo- 
gians of his day, he says, carry it farUier 
than he does.f To public warfare he gives 
a greater latitude than to private self-de- 
fence, but without assigning any satisfac- 
tory^ reason ; the true reason bemg that so 
rigid a school of ethics would have ren- 
dered his book a Utopian theory instead 
of a practicable code of law. 

95. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a 
just cause of war. But what are onr 
rights ? What is property ? whence does 
it come? what may be its subjects? In 
whom does it reside ? Till these ques- 
tions are determined, we can have but 
crude and indefinite notions of injury, and, 
consequently, of the rights we have to re- 
dress It. The disquisition is necessary, 
but it must be long ; unless, indeed, we 
acauiesce in what we find already written, 
ana seek for no stable principles upon 
which this grand and primary question in 
civil society, the rights of property and 
dominion, may rest. Here then begins 
what has seemed to many the abandon- 
ment by Grotius of his general subject, 
and what certainly suspends for a consid- 
erable time the inquiry into international 
law, but still not, as it seems to me, an 
episodical digression, at least for the great- 
er part, but a natural and legitimate in- 
vestigation, roringing immediately Arom 
the principal theme of the work, connected 
with it more closely at several intervals, 
and ultimately reverting into it. But of 
this the reader will judge as we proceed 
Mdth the analysis. 

96. Grotius begins with rather too ro- 
mantic a picture of the eariy itsorigiBini 
state of the world, when men u«»«toM. 
lived on the spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, vrith no property except in what 
each had taken from the common mother^s 
lap. But this happy condition did not, of 
course, last very long, and mankind came 
to separate and exclusive possession, each 
man for himself and against the worid. 
Original occupancy by persons, and di- 



* Lib. ii., c. 1, ^ S. GroQorias ob«0rTM pithilj 
and truly on this : melius occidi quam occidars in- 
juria ; non melius occidi injuria quam occidera jun. 

t Hodie (Mimes forme tamjuriacoDsoltiouam the- 
olo|p doceant recte homines a nobia iotsrnci remm 
deftnrtimdanim ctma, ^ Vk 
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Titkms of lands by the commmiity, he 
ri^Uy holds to be the two sources of ter- 
litoiial propriety. Occapation is of two 
sorts, one by the community (per univer- 
sitatem), the other (per fundos) by sever- 
al possession. What is not thus occupied 
is stiU the domain of the state. Grotius 
conceives that mankind have reserved a 
right of taking what belongs to others in 
extreme necessity. It is a still more re- 
maricable limitation of the right of proper- 
tjj that he carries ver}r far his notions of 
that of transit, maintaining that not only 
rivers, but the territory itself of a state 
may be peaceably entered, and that per- 
mission cannot be refused, consistently 
wiUi natural law, even in the case of ar- 
mies ; nor is the apprehension of incur- 
ring the hostility of the power who is thus 
attacked by the army passing through our 
territory a suflScient excuse.* This, of 
course, must now be exfdoded. Nor can, 
he thinks, the transit of merchandise be 
forbidden or impeded by levying any far- 
ther tolls than are required for the incident 
expenses. Strangers ought to be allowed 
to settle on condition of obeying the laws, 
and even to occupy any waste tracts in 
the territory ;t a position equally unten- 
able. It is less unreasonably that he 
maintains the general right of mankind to 
buy what they want, if the other party 
can spare it ; but he extends too far his 

grinciple that no nation can be excluded 
y another from privileges which it con- 
cedes to the rest of the world. In all these 
positions, however, we perceive the en- 
larged and philanthropic spirit of the sys- 
tem of Grotius, and his disregard of the 
usages of mankind when they clashed 
with his Christian principles of justice. 
But as the very contrary supposition has 
been established in the belief of the pres- 
ent generation, it may be doubtful wheth- 
er his own testimony will be thought suf- 
ficient. 

97. The original acquisition of property 
Bifbt of was, m the infancy of human so- 
oerapney. cieties, by division or by occu- 
rancy; it is now by occupancy alone. 
Paullus has reckoned as a mode of origi- 
nal acquisition, if we have caused any- 
thing to exist, si quid ipsi, ut in rerum nat- 
ura esset, fecimus. Tnis, though not well 
expressed, must mean the pro^M^e of la- 
bour. Grotius observes, that this resolves 
itself into a continuance of a prior right, 
or a new one by occupancy, and, therefore, 
no pecuhar mode of acquisition. In those 

* SicetiamiiMtiitabeoinqiiembaUiiiii jnstom 
Bwet is ^ tniiiit,ad iMgindum tnontam non 
^•l0t.-L£li, e. S, 4 la. t ^ IS, 17. 



things which natmratty belong to no qm^ 
there may be two sorts of occupatioo, do- 
minion orsovereignty, and property. And 
in the former sense, at least, rivers and 
bays of the sea are capable of occupation. 
In what manner this may be done he ex* 
plains at length.* But those who occupy 
a portion of the sea have no riffht to ob- 
struct others in fishing. This had been 
the subject of a controversy with Selden; 
the one in his Mare liberum denying, the 
other in his Mare Clausum sustaming,the 
right of England to exclude the fishermen 
of Holland from the seas which she as- 
serted to be her own. 

98. The right of occupancy exists as 
to things derelict or abandoned atfiniiiifc 
by their owners. But it is of iM««fii. 
more importance to consider the presump- 
tions of such relinquishment by sovereign 
states, as distinguished from mere pre- 
scription. The nonclaim of the owner 
during a long period seems the only means 
of giving a right where none originally 
existed. It must be the silent acquies- 
cence of one who knows his riffhts and has 
his free will. But when this abandonment 
has once taken place, it ban unborn claim- 
ants ; for he who is not bom, Grotius sajrs, 
has no rights ; ejus qui nondum est natus 
nullum est jus.f 

99. A right over persons may be ac- 
quired in three ways--by genera- 
tion, by their consent, by their 
crime. In children we are to 
consider three periods : that of 
imperfect judgment or infancy, that of 
adult age in the father's family, and that 
of emancipation or foris-familiation, when 
they have ceased to form a part of it. 
In the first of these, a child is capable of 
property in possession, but not in enjoy- 
ment. In the second, he is subject to the 
parent only in actions which affect the 
family. In the third, he is wholly his own 
master. All beyond this is positive law. 
The paternal power was almost peculiar 
to the Romans, though the Persians are 
said to have had something of the same. 
Grotius, we perceive, was no ally of those 
who elevated the patriarchal power in or- 
der to found upon it a despotic poUty; 
nor does he raise it by any means so high 
as Bodin. The customs of Eastern na- 
tions would perhaps have warrant^ soms- 
what more than he concedes.! 

100. Consent is the second mode of ac- 
quiring dominion. The conso- Wfmmtm, 
ciation of male and femsde is lAMntifi 
the first species of it, which is principally 
in marriage, for which the promise of the 
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woman to be ftdthftil is required. Bat he 
tbinks that there is no mutual obligation 
1^ the law of nature ; which seems de- 
signed to save the polygamy of the patri- 
archs. He then discusses the chief ques- 
tions as to divorce, polygamy, clandestine 
marriages, and incest; holding that no 
nuons are forbidden by natural law ex- 
cept in the direct hne. Concubines, in 
the sense of the Roman jurisprudence, are 
tnie Christian wives.* 

101. In all other consociations except 
baooMMh marriage, it is a rule that the 
••■'"*■■ majority can bind the minority. 
Of these the principal is a commonwealth. 
And here he maintains the right of every 
cttixen to leave his country, and that the 
state retains no ri|fht over those it has 
banished. Subjection, which may arise 
from one kind of consent, is either pri- 
vate or pubUe ; the former is of several 
species, amonj; which adoption, in the 
Roman sense, is the noblest, and servitude 
the meanest. In the latter case, the mas- 
ter has not the right of hfe and death over 
his servants, though some laws give him 
imponity. He is perplexed about the 
rignt over persons bom in slavery, since 
his theory of its origin will not support 
it' Bat m the case of public subjection, 
idiere one state becomes voluntarily sub- 
ject to another, he finds no difficulty in the 
onbom, because the people is the same, 
notwithstanding the succession of individ- 
oalB ; which seems paying too much def- 
erence to a legal fiction.! 

lOS. The right of alienating altogether 
i^g^ff the territory he grants to patri- 
■HMOnf monial sovereigns. But he de- 
"*•""* nies that a part can be separated 
ftom the rest without its consent, either 
by the community or by the sovereign, 
however large his authority may be. This 
he extends to subjection of the kingdom 
to ysMnlage. The right of alienating pri- 
iawiiiiw vate property by testament is 
bf iiiiinnt founded, he thinks, in natural 
law 4 s position wherein I can by no 
means eoncur. In conformity with this, 
he derives the right of succession by in- 
testacy from the presumed intention of 
the deceas^ and proceeds to dilate on 
the different rules of succession establish- 
ed by civil laws. Yet the rule that pater- 
nal and maternal heirs shall take respect- 
ively what descended from the ancestors 
on each side, he conceives to be founded 
in the law of nature, though subject to the 
right of bequest.^ 

•C.S. fid. tC.S,6l4. 

4 C. 7. In thif cbapter Orotias decidM ttet p». 
mil an not bound bj strict jnitice to maintaui 
thrir chOdrin. The cais ii ftrangir the oCfair 



103. In treating of the acqwisition of 

Eroperty by the law of nations, unaor 
e means only the arbitrary con- praMyby 
stitutions of the Roman and oth* vomin jaw. 
er codes. 8ome of these he deems found- 
ed in no sohd reason, though the lawgiv- 
ers of every country have a right to deter* 
mine such matters as they itnSk, fit. liius 
the Roman law recognises no property in 
animals yme naturtB^ which that of modem 
nations gives, he says, to Uie owner of the 
soil where they are found, not unreason- 
ably any more than the opposite maxim is 
unreasonable. 8o of a treasure found in 
the earth, and many other cases, wherein 
it is hard to say that the law of nature and 
reason prescribes one rule more than an- 
other.* 

104. The rights of sovereignty and prop- 
erty may terminate by extinction Butneite 
of the ruling or possessing family «r rtisia. 
without provision of successors. Slaves 
then become free, and subjects their own 
masters. For there can l>e no new right 
by occupancy in such. Even a people or 
community may cease to exist, thouffh the 
identity of persons or even of race is not 
necessary for its continuance. It may ex- 
pire by voluntary dispersion, or by subju- 
gation to another state. But mere change 
of place by simultaneous emigration will 
not destroy a political society, much less 
a change of internal government. Hence 
a republic becoming a ihonarchy, it stands 
in the same relation to other communities 
as before, and, in particular, is subject to 
all its former debts.f 

105. In a chapter on the obligations 
which the right of property im- ^onm cms- 
poses on others than the propri- M«iqMt- 
etor, we find some of the more •*"** 
delicate questions in the casuistry of nat- 
ural law, such as relate to the boni fide 

way, in retimi for early protection. Barbe]^rae 
thinks that aliment ia doe to children by strict ng ht 
daring in£uicy. * ^8. 

t ^ 2. At the end of thia chapter, Orocioa mi- 
fortunately raiaea a <}aeatioo, his eolation of whidi 
laid him open to censure. He inquiree to whom 
the countnea formerly anbject to the Roman raipiro 
belong ? And here he comes to the inconceiTable 
paradox, that that empire and the ri^ts of the cit- 
izens of Rome still subsist Oronorios bitterly re- 
marks, in a note on thia passage, Hiram eat hoc 
loco snmmnm iriram, com in mdpoa qoeetknie 
non male aentiiet, in tot aaleoraa ae conjedase. 
totqne monstra et chiBMsraa oonfinziase, ut aliqaid 
novum diceret, et Oennania poUoa Indibriam debe- 
ret, quam Gallia et Pap« param placerec Thia, 
however, ia very nncandid, aa Barfoeyrac trahr 
pointa out -, since neither of these coald take nnica 
intereat in a theorr which raaerved a supremacy 
over the world to tne Roman people. It is proba* 
Uy the weakest paaaage in all the writincs or Oro- 
tina, thonA then aie too maqy which oo not «•• 
banbe hie auBs. 
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po0i6B0Or of another's luropeity. Gro- 
tiuft, always siding with the stricter mor- 
altets, asserts that he is bound not only to 
restore the substance, but the interme- 
diate profits, without any claim for the 
valuable consideration which he may have 

Eiid. His commentator Barbeyrac, of a 
ter and laxer school of casuistry, denies 
much of this doctrine.* 

106. That great branch of ethics which 
-^^^^^1^^^^ relates to the obligation of prom- 
ises has been so d&usely handled 
by the casuists, as well as philosophers, 
that Grotius deserves much credit for the 
brevity with which he has laid down the 
simjde principles, and discussed some of 
the more difficult problems. That mere 
promises, or nuda pacta, where there is 
neither mutual benefit, nor what the ju- 
rists call synallagmatic contract, are bind- 
ing on the conscience, whatever they may 
be, or ought to be, in law, is maintained 
ag^st a distinguished civilian, Francis 
Connan; nor does Barbeyrac seem to 
dispute this general tenet of moral phi- 
losophers. Puffendorf, however, says 
that there is a tacit condition in promises 
of this kind, that they can be performed 
without great loss to the promiser; and 
Cicero holds them to be released, if their 
performance would be more detrimental 
to one party than serviceable to the other. 
This gives a good deal of latitude ; but 
perhaps they are, in such cases, open to 
compensation without actual fulfilment. 
A promise given without deliberation, ac- 
cording to Grotius himself, is not binding. 
Those founded on deceit or error admit 
of many distinctions ; but he determines, 
in the celebrated question of extorted 
promises, that they are valid by the natu- 
ral, though their obligation may be an- 
nulled by the civil law. But the promisee 
is bound to release a promise thus unduly 
obtained.* Thus also the civil law may 

* G. 10. Oar own jorisprudence goes apon the 
miDciples of OroCius, and even denies the poeeenor 
Of a bad title, though bonA fide, any indemnification 
lor what he maj hswe laid out to the benefit of the 
property, whicn seems hardly consonant to the 
•trictest mles of natural law. 

t C. 11, 6 7. It is not Terr probable that the 
promisee wul fulfil this obligation in such a case ; 
and the decision of Grotius, though conformable to 
that of the theological casuists in general, is justly 
rejected by Puffendorf and Barbeyrac, as well as 
bf many writers of the last century. The princi- 
ple seems to be. thst right and obligation in mat- 
ters of agreement are correlatiTe, and where the 
first does not arise, the second cannot exist. Adam 
Smith and Paley inclioe to think the promise 
ought, under certain circumstances, to be kept ; 
bat the reasons they nft are not founded on the 
jm fifis espdcrir, which the proper obligation of 
momitea, ti mch, leqmm. It is also a proof how 
uttle the moral aenae of mankind goee aloiiff with 



amml other promises, which would aato* 
rally be binding, as one of prospective 
marriage between persons already under 
that engagement towards another. These 
instances are sufficient to show the spirit 
in which Grotras always approaches the 
decision of moral questions ; serious and 
learned rather than profound in seeking a 
principle, or acute m establishinff a &- 
tinction. In the latter quality he fiUls 
much below his annotator Baiheyrac, who 
had, indeed, the advantage of coming near- 
ly a century after, him. 

107. In no part of his woric has Grotius 
dwelt so much on the rules and ^^ ^^^^^ ^ 
distinctions of the Roman law as 

in his chapter on contracts; nor was it 
very easy or desirable to avoid it.* The 
wisdom of those great men, from the 
fragments of whose determinations the 
existing jurisprudence of Europe, in sub- 
jects of this lund, has been chiefly derived, 
could not be set aside without presonip- 
tion, nor appropriated without ingratitude. 
Less fettered, at least in the best age of 
Roman jurisprudence, by legislative in- 
terference than our modem lawyers have 
commonly been, they resorted to no other 
principles than those of natural justice. 
That the Roman law, in all its parts, coin- 
cides with the best possible platform of 
natural jurispradence, it would be foohrii 
to assert ; but that in this great provioee, 
or, rather, demesne land of justiee, tiie 
regulation of contracts between man and 
man, it does not considerably deviate from 
the right line of reason, has never been 
disputed by any one in the least conver- 
sant with the Pandects. 

108. It will be manifest, however, to the 
attentive reader of Grotius in this mpsidissi 
chapter, that he treats the subject etakcsuy. 
of contract as a part of ethics rather than 
of jurisprudence ; and it is only by the 
frequent parallelism of the two sciences 
that the contrary could be suspected, 
l^us he maintains that, equality being 
the principle of the contract by sale, ei- 
ther party is forced to restore the differ- 
ence arising from a misapprehension of 
the other, even without his own fault, and 
this whatever may be the amount, though 
the civil law gives a remedy only whers 
the difference exceeds one half of the 
price.f And in several other places he 

the rigid casuists in this respect, that no one is 
blamed for defendine himself sgsinst a bond pna 
through duress or illegal violence, if the plea be a 
true one. 

In a subsequent psssage, I. iii., c. 19, ^ 4, Orotios 
seems to carry this theory of the duty of leleashig 
an unjust promise so fu" as to deny its obligation, 
and tnoa circuitooaly to agree with tbe oppoala 
class or casoiits. 'C. 18. tai^^UL 
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difeifes equally from that law. Not that 
lie ever contemplated what Smith seems 
to have meant bv ** natural jurispru- 
dence,** a theory of the principles which 
ought to nm through and to be the found- 
ation of the laws of all nations. But he 
knew that the judge in the tribunal, and 
the inward judge in the breast, even 
where their subjects of determination ap- 
pear essentially the same, must have dif- 
ferent boundaries to their jurisdiction ; 
and that, as the general maxims and in- 
flexible forms of external law, in attempts 
to accommodate themselves to the subtle- 
ties of casuistry, would become uncertain 
and arbitrary, so the finer emotions of the 
conscience would lose all their moral effi- 
cacy fay restraining Uie duties of justice 
to that which can be enforced by the law. 
In the course of this twelfth chapter we 
come to a question much debated in the 
time of Grotius, the lawfulness of usury. 
After admitting, against the common opin- 
ion, that it is not repugnant to the law of 
nature, he yet maintains the prohibition in 
the Mosaic code to be binding on all man- 
kind.* An extraordinary position, it would 
seem, in one who had denied any part of 
that syBtem to be truly a universal law. 
This was, however, the usual determina- 
tion of casuists ; but he follows it up, as 
was also usual, with so many exceptions 
as materiaUy relax and invalidate the ap- 
pUcatioa of his rule. 

108. The next chapter, on promissory 
■" iiiiiiij oaths, is a corollary to the last 
"■^ two. It was the opinion of Gro- 
tius, as it had been of all theologians, and, 
in troth, of all mankind, that a promise or 
contract not only becomes more solemn, 
and entails on its breach a severer penal- 
ty, by means of this adjuration of the Su- 
preme Being, bat may even acquire a sub- 
stantial validity by it in cases where no 
prior obligation would subsist.f This 
chapter is distinguished by a more than 
usually profuse erudition. But, notwith- 
standing the ri^ observance of oaths 
which he deems incumbent by natural and 
revealed law, he admits of a considerable 
authority in the civil magistrate or other 
superior, as a husband or father, to annul 
the oaths of inferiors beforehand, or to 
dispense with them afterward ; not that 
they can release a moral obligation, but 
that the obU^tion itself is incurred under 
a tacit c(mdition of their consent. And 
he seems, in rather a singular manner, to 
hint a kind of approval of such dispensa- 
tions by the Church.^ 

90. t C. 13. 

t ^ 90. Ez hoc fundaiiiento defend! poaraot 
I jiifUMiiloiaia,qaa oiim a 




110. Whatever has been laid down by 
Grotius in the last three chap- «.>,«,— .^^ 
ters as to the natural obliga- oTEncTi?^ 
tions of mankind, has an espe- JJJJJ" «»^ 
cial reference to the main pur- ^""^ 
port of this great work, the duties of the 
supreme power. But the engagements 
of sovereigns give rise to many questions 
which cannot occur in those of private 
men. In the chapter which ensues, on 
the promises, oaths, and contracts of sov- 
ereigns, he confines himself to those en- 
gagements which immediately affect their 
subjects. These it is of great importance, 
in the author's assumed province of the 
general confessor or casmst of kings, to 
place on a right footing; because they 
have never wanted subservient counsel- 
lors, who would wrest the law of con- 
science, as well as that of the land, to the 
interests of power. Grotius, in denying 
that the sovereign may revoke his own 
contracts, extends this case to those made 
by him during his minority, without lim- 
itation to such as have been authorized bjy 
his guardians.* His contracts with his 
subjects create a true obligation, of which 
they may claim, though not enforce the 
performance. He hesitates whether to 
call this obligation a civil, or only a natu- 
ral one ; - and, in fact, it can only oe deter- 
mined by positive law.f Whether the 
successors of a sovereupi are bound by 
his engagements, must (tepend on the po- 
litical constitution, and on the nature of 
the engagement. Those of a usurper he 
determines not to be binding, which should 
probably be limited to domestic contracts, 
though his language seems laige enough 
to comprise engagements towaras foreign 
states.^ 

111. We now return from what, in 
strict language, may pass for a long r«uio 
digression, uough not a needless tn"<>«- 
one, to the main stream of international 
law. The title of the fifteenth chapter is 
on Public Treaties. After several divis- 
ions, which it would at present be thought 
unnecessary to specify so much at length, 
Grotius enters on a question not then set- 
tled by theologians, whether alliances 
with infidel powers were in any circum- 
stances lawful. Francis I. had given 
great scandal in Europe by his league with 
the Turk. And, though Grotius admits 
the general lawfulness of such alliances, 

Dime ipeomm priDcipam vdaatate, qpio magis can- 
turn nt pieuti, ab eccleaig pnBsiditma exerceDtor. 

• C. 14, ^ 1. 1^6. 

t Contractitmt Tero eorara qui liiie jnre impwi- 
nm ioTaaeronty noa teDebantiir populi aQt vari 
regea, nam hi jna obUgandi populoia dqd habos- 
root,^14. 
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it is under limitations which would hardly 
have borne out the court of France in pro- 
moting the aggrandizement of the com- 
mon enemy of Christendom. Another 
and more extensire head in the casuistry 
of nations relates to treaties that have 
been concluded without the authority of 
the sovereign. That he is not bound by 
these engaffements is evident as a leading 
rule ; but Uie course which, according to 
natural law, ought to be taken in such 
circumstances is often doubtful. The fa- 
mous capitulation of the Roman army at 
the Caumne Forks is in point. Grotius, a 
rigid casuist, determines that the senate 
were not bound to replace their army in 
the condition from which the treaty had 
delivered them. And this seems to be a 
rational decision, though the Romans have 
sometimes incurred the censure of ill faith 
for their conduct. But if the sovereign has 
not only by silence acquiesced in the en- 
gagement of his ambassador or general, 
which of itself, accordinff to Grotms, will 
not amount to an implied ratification, but 
recognised it by some overt act of his 
own, he cannot afterward plead the defect 
of sanction.* 

113. Promises consist externally in 
Their iniOT^ words, redly in the intention of 
vnmkm. the parties. But as the evidence 
of this intention must usually depend on 
words, we should adapt our general rules 
to their natural meaning. Common usage 
is to determine the interpretation of agree- 
ments, except where terms of a technical 
sense have been employed. But if the ex- 
pressions will bear different senses, or if 
there is some apparent inconsistency in 
different clauses, it becomes necessary to 
collect the meaning conjecturally, from 
the nature of the subject, from the conse- 
quences of the proposed interpretation, 
and from its beanng on other psurts of the 
agreement. This serves to exclude un- 
reasonable and unfair constructions from 
the equivocal language of treaties, such 
as was usual in former times to a degree 
which the greater prudence of contracting 
parties, if not tneir better faith, has 
rendered impossible in modem Europe. 
Among other rules of interpretation, 
whether in private or public engagements, 
he lays down one, familiar to the jurists, 
but concerning the validity of which some 
have doubted, that things favourable, as 
they style them, or conferring a benefit, 
are to be construed largely ; thmgs odious, 
or erroneous to one party, are not to be 
stretched beyond the letter. Our own law, 
MM is well knowUf adopts this distinction 

♦ C.15. 



between remedial and penal statotes; sol 
it seems (wherever that which is &vov- 
able in one sense is not odious in anotho) 
the most equitable principle in poblic eoa- 
ventions. The celebrated qnestion, tbi 
cause, or, as Polybius more imly cdls it, 
the pretext of the second Punic war, 
whetner the terms of a treaty Imiding etck 
party not to attack the allies of the othv 
will comprehend those who had entered 
subsequently into alliance, seemsv Inl 
rather on doubtful grounds, to be deeidei 
in the negative. Several other eases 
from history are agreeably introduced ia 
this chapter.* 

113. It is often, he observes, important 
to ascertain whether a treaty be persoiBl 
or real, that is, whether it affect only the 
contracting sovereign or the state. The 
treaties of republics are alwajra real or 
permanent, even if the form of govern- 
ment should become monarchical ; Dut the 
converse is not true as to those of kiufi, 
which are to be interpreted according lo 
the probable meaning where there are no 
words of restraint or extension. A treaty 
subsists with a king, though he may n 
expelled by his subjects ; nor is it any 
breach of faith to take up arms agi^nst a 
usurper with the lawful sovereign's con- 
sent. This is not a doctrine which would 
now be endured.f 

1 14. Besides those rules of interpreta- 
tion which depend on explaining the words 
of an engagement, there are others which 
must sometimes be employed to extend 
or hmit the meaning beyond any natnnl 
construction. Thus, in the old law-case, 
a bequest, in the event of the teatatoi'e 
posthumous son dying, was held valid 
where none was bom, and instances of 
this kind are continual in the books of 
jurispmdence. It is equally reasonable 
sometimes to restrain the terms of a prom- 
ise, where they clearly appear to go be- 
yond the design of the promiser, or where 
supervenient circumstances inidicale sn 
exception which he would infallibly have 
made. A few sections in this place aeeia, 
perhaps, more fit to be inserted in the 
eleventh chapter. 

115. There is a natural oUigation to 
make amends for injury to the ntngnfr 
natural rights of another, which nvumtm- 
is extended by means of the estaUishmeBt 
of property and of civil society to aH which 
the laws have accorded him.} Henee a 
correlative right arises, but a right wlMfa 
is to be distinguished from fitness or mev- 
it. The jurists were accustomed to treat 
expletive justice, which conidsta in girief 
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to ererfone what is strictly his own, sep- 
anldy from attributiTs Justice, the equi- 
table and right dispensation of all things 
aecoiding to desert. With the latter Gro- 
tioa has nothing to do; nor is he to be 
charged with introducing the distinction 
of pmect and imperfect rights, if, indeed, 
those phrases are as objectionable as some 
have accoimted them. In the far greater 
part of this chapter he considers the prin- 
ciples of this important province of natu- 
ral law, the obliipaioir to compensate dam- 
age, rather as it affects private persons 
than sovereign states. As, in most in- 
stances, this falls within the jurisdiction 
of civil tribunals, the rules laid down by 
Grotins may, to a hasty reader, seem rath- 
er intended as directonr to the judge than 
to the conscience of the offending party. 
niis, however, is not by any means the 
case ; he is here, as almost everywhere 
else, a master in morality and not in law. 
That he is not obs^Mpiiously followin|^ the 
Roman law will appear by his determming 
against the natunl responsibility of the 
owner for injuries committed, without his 
fruit, by a slave or a beast.* But sover- 
eigns, he holds, are answerable for the pi- 
racies and robberies of their subjects when 
they are able to prevent them. This is 
the only case of national law which he 
discosses. But it is one of high impor- 
tance, being, in fact, one of the ordinary 
caoses of pubhc hostility. This liability, 
however, does not exist where subjects, 
having obtained a lawful commission by 
letters of marque, become common pi- 
rUes, and do not return home. 

116. Thus far, the author benns in the 
Bigtii yf eighteenth chapter, we have treat- 
inrarB*- ed of rights founded on natural 
**""^ law, witn some little mixture of 
the aihitrary law of nations. We come 
DOW to those which depend wholly on the 
latter. Such are the rights of ambassadors. 
Ttawaraa- We have now, therefore, to have 
iMii i i r ii. recourse more to the usage of 
civilised people than to theoretical prin- 
ciples. The practice of mankind has, in 
liict, been so much more uniform as to 
the privileges of ambassadors than other 
matters of national intercourse, that they 
early acquired the authority and denomi- 
nation of public law. The obligation to 
receive amoassadors from other sovereign 
sutes, the respect due to them, their im- 
punity in offences committed by their 
principals or by themselves, are not, in- 
deed, wholly founded on custom, to the 
exclusion of the reason of the case, nor 

• This ia hi the 8tb title of the 4th book of the 
InetitQtee : 8i q^nipes paupenem focerit Paa- 

imoris. 



have the customs of mankind, even here, 
been so unlike themselves as to ihmish 
no contradictory precedents ; but they af- 
ford, perhaps, the best instance of a tacit 
agreement, distinguishable both from moral 
right and from positive convention, which 
is specifically denominated the law of na- 
tions. It may be mentioned that Grotius 
determines in favour of the absolute im- 
puc>ty of ambassadors ; that is, their irre- 
sponsibility to the tribunals of the country 
where they reside, in the case of personal 
crimes, and even of conspiracy against the 
government. This, however, he founds 
altogether upon what he conceives to have 
been the prevailing usage of civilized 
states.* 

117. The next chapter, on the right of 
sepulture, appears more excursive Rifbt or 
than any other in the whole trea- Mpoium. 
tise. Tjie right of sepulture can hardly 
become a pubUc question except in time of 
war, and, as such, it might have been short- 
ly noticed in the third book. It supplies 
Grotius, however, with a brilliant prodigal- 
ity of classical leaming.f But the next is 
far more iniportant. It is entitled On Pun- 
ishments. The injuries done to 
us by others give rise to our 
right of compensation and to our right of 
punishment. We have to examine the 
latter with the more care, that many have 
fallen into mistakes from not duly appre- 
hending the foundation and nature ofpun- 
ishment. Punishment is, as Grotius rather 
quaintly defines it. Malum passionis, quod 
iniligitur ob malum actionis, evil iniSicted 
on another for the evil which he has com- 
mitted. It is not a part of attributive and 
hardly of expletive justice, nor is it, in its 
primary design, proportioned to the guilt 
of the criminal, but to the magnitude of 
the crime. All men have naturally a right 
to punish crimes, except those who are 
themselves eoually guilty ; but though the 
criminal would have no ground to com- 
plain, the mere pleasure of revenge is not 
a sufficient motive to warrant us ; there 
must be a useful end to render punish- 
ment legitimate. This end may be the ad- 
vantage of the criminal himself, or of the 
injured party, or of mankind in generaL 
The interest of the injured party here 
considered is not of reparation, which* 
though it may be provided for in punish- 
ment, is no proper part of it, but security 
against similar offences of the guiltv party 
or of others. All men may natural^ seek 
this security by punishing the offender ; 
and though it is expedient in civil society 
that this right should be transferred to the 
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_ S H is not taken away where recoiirae 
cannot be had to the law. Every man 
asay even, by the law of nature, punish 
crimes by which he has sustained no in- 
Jury ; the public good of society requiring 
security against offenders, and rendering 
them common enemies.* 

118. Grotius next proceeds to consider 
whether these rights of punishment are 
restrained by revelation, and concludes 
that a private Christian is not at liberty 
to pumsh any criminal, especially with 
death, for his own security or that of the 
public, but that the magistrate is expressly 
empowered by Scripture to employ the 
sword against malefactors. It is rather 
an excess of scrupulousness that he holds 
it unbecoming to seek offices which give 
a jurisdiction in capital cases.f 

119. Many things essentially evil are 
not property punishable by human laws. 
Such are thoughts and intentions, errors 
of frailty, or actions from which, though 
morally wronf, human society suffers no 
mischief; or the absence of such voluntary 
virtues as compassion and g^ratitude. Nor 
is it always necessary to inflict lawful 
punishment, many circumstances war- 
ranting its remission. The ground of pun- 
ishment is the guilt of the offender, its 
motive is the advantage expected from it 
tfo punishment should exceed what is de- 
served, but it may be diminished accord- 
ing to the prospect of utility, or according 
to palliating circumstances. But, though 
punishments should bear proportion to of- 
letoces, it does not follow that the criminal 
should suffer no more evil than he has 
occasioned, which would give him too 
easy a measure of retribution. The gen- 
eral tendency of all that Grotius has said 
in this chapter is remarkably indulgent 
and humane, beyond the practice or even 
the philosophy of his age4 

180. War is commonly jrrounded upon 
the right of punishing injunes, so that the 
ffeneral principles upon which this right 
depends upon mankmd ought well to be 
understood before we can judge of so 

S«at a matter of national law. States, 
rotius thinks, have a right, analogous to 
that of individuals out of society, to punish 
heinous offences against the law of nature 
or of nations, though not affecting them- 
selves, or even any other independent 
community. But this is to be done very 
cautiously, and does not extend to viola- 
tions of the positive divine law, or to any 
merely barbarous and irrational customs. 
Wars undertaken only on this score are 
commonly suspicious. But he goes on to 
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determine that war may be jotthr waged 
against those who deny the being and 
providence of God, though not agaioti 
idolators, much less for Uw sake of eon- 
pelling any nation to embrace Christianityv 
unless they persecute its profettors, m 
which case they are justly liable to pm- 
ishment. He pronounces strongly in 
this place against the persecution of hov- 
etics.* ^ 

131. This is the longest chapter in tlit 
work of Grotius. Several of his positiooa, 
as the reader may probably have observed, 
would not bear a close scrutiny ; the rights 
of individuals in a state of nature, of mar- 
gistrates in civil society, and of indepen^ 
ent communities, are not kept solBeieiitly 
distinct ; the equivocal meaning of ri|^ 
as it exists correlatively between two par- 
ties, and as it comprehends the genenl 
obligations of moral law, is not always 
guarded against. It is, notwithstandiag 
these defects, a valuable commentary, re- 
gard being had to the time when it ap- 
peared, on the principles both of penal 
jurisprudence and of the rights of war. 

139. It has been a great problem wheth- 
er the liability to punishment can n^ m. 
be transmitted from one person i g iw iini i j . 
to another. Tins may be asked as to thoae 
who have been concerned in the crime 
and those who have not In the first case 
they are liable as for their own offence, in 
having commanded, connived at, permit- 
ted, assisted, the actors in the crime before 
or after its perpetration. States are an- 
swerable for tne delinquencies of their 
subjects when unpunished. They are also 
bound either to punish or to deliver up 
those who take refuge within their domin- 
ions from the justice of their own countiy. 
He seems, however, to admit afterward, 
that they need only command such per- 
sons to quit the country. But they have 
a right to inquire into and inform theai- 
selves of the guilt alleged, tiie ancient 
privileges of suppliants l^ing established 
for the sake of those who have been un- 
justly persecuted at home. The practice 
of modem Europe, he owns, has limited 
this right of demanding the delivery or 
punishment of refugees within narrow 
bounds. As to the punishment of those 
who have been wholly innocent of the of- 
fence, Grotius holds it universally unjust, 
but distinguishes it from indirect evil, 
which may often fall on the innocent 
Thus, when the estate of a father is con- 
fiscated, his children suffer, but are not 
punished ; since their succession was only 
a right contingent on his possession at his 
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detflu* It is E oonseqaence from this 
ninciple, thai a people, so far aubject to 
ita sovereign as to nare had no control 
opon hia actions, cannot justly incur pun- 
ianment on account of them. 
193. After distinguishing the causes of 
war into pretexts and motives, 
and setting aside wars without 
any assignable justification as 
mere robberies, he mentions several pre- 
texts which he deems insufficient; such 
as the aggrandizement of a neighbour; his 
eonatraction of fortresses; the right of 
diseovery, where there is already a pos- 
aetsor, however bartmrous ; the necessity 
of occupying more land. And here he 
denies, both to single men and to a people, 
Che right of taking up arms in order to 
VBoover their liberty. He laughs at the 
pretended right of the emperor or of the 
pope to {[ovem the world ; and concludes 
with a smgular warning against wars un- 
dertaken upon any pretended explanation 
01 acriptural prophecies.f It will { 
It- be anticipated from the scrupu-{ 
of Grotius in all his casuistry, 
tiiat he ei^oins sovereigns to abstain from 
war in a doubtful cause, and to use all 
eoDTenient methods of avoiding it by con- 
ference, arbitration, or even by lot. Single 
eOflibat itself, as a mode of lot, he does 
not wholly reject In answer to a ques- 
tion often put. Whether a war can be just 
on both eioes 1 he replies that, in relation i 
to the canae or subject, it cannot be so, 
flinee thote cannot be two opposite rights ; 
but since men may easily be deceived as 
to the real right, a war may be just on 
both aides with respect to the agents4 In 
another part of his work, he observes that 
lesistance, even where the cause is not 
originally jost, may become such by the 
exeesB of the other party. 

IM. The duty of avoiding war, even in 
Aad «ip»- a Just cause, as long as possible, 
^itH^f. it rather part of moral virtue in 
a Inivo sense than of mere justice. But, 
besides the obligations imposed on us by 
and by Christian love, it is often 



* C. SK 4 10. Hence it woold follow, by the 
■thieiple of Orottas, that our law of forfeiture in i 
mgh treaeoo ia just, being part of the direct puniah- 1 
aent of the tiiiitj ; but that of attainder, or corrup- 
tioQ of blood, ia unjuat, being an infliction on the 
umoceot alone. I incline to concur in this distinc. 
tkm. and think it at leaat plausible, though it was 
■eldoai or nerer taken in tne discusaiona concern- 
mg thooe two laws. Confiscation ia no more un- 
tugt towarda the poeteritj of an offender than fine, 
noin which, of course, it only differs in degree : and, 
OD the other hand, the law haa aa much right to 
esclude that posteritjr from enjoying property at all, 
ae from enjoring that which aescenua from a third 
party throiign the blood, aa we call it, of acriminal 
aneaator. tC.SS. tC.SS. 
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expedient for our own interests to avoid 
war. Of this, however, he saya little, it 
being plainly a matter of civil prudence 
with which he has no concern.* Dismiss- 
ing, therefore, the subject of this chapter, 
he comes to the justice of wars under" 
taken for the aake of others. Sovereigns, 
he conceives, are not bound to ^„ g^ n^ 
take up arms in defence of any Bik«oroih« 
one of their subjects who may ^^^^^^ 
be unjustly treated. Hence a state may 
abandon those whom it cannot protect 
without great loss to the rest ; but whether 
an innocent subject may be delivered up 
to an enemy is a more debated question. 
Soto and Vaisquez, casuists of great name, 
had denied this ; Grotius, however, deter- 
mines it affirmatively. This seems a re- 
markable exception from the general in- 
flexibility of his adherence to the rule of 
right. For on what principle of strict 
justice can a people, any more than private 
persons, sacrifice or put in jeopardy the 
life of an innocent mani Grotius is in- 
fluenced by the supposition that the sub- 
ject ought voluntarily to surrender him- 
self into the hands of the enemy for the 
public good : but no man forfeits hia natu- 
ral rights by refliaing to perform an action 
not of strict social obligation. f 

IS5. Next to subjects are allies, whom 
the state has bound itself to succour ; 
and friendly powera, though without ^""* 
alliance, may also be protected from un- 
just attack. Thia extends even to all 
mankind ; though war in behalf of 
strangers is not obligatory. It is «>*■••"• 
also lawful to deliver the subjects of others 
from extreme manifest oppression of their 
rulers ; and though this has often been a 
mere pretext, we are not, on that account, 
to deny the justice of an honest inter- 
ference. He even thinks the right of 
foreign powers, in such a case, more un- 
equivocal than that of the oppressed peo- 
ple themselves. At the close of this chap- 
ter he protests strongly against those who 
serve in any cause for the mere sake of 
pay, and holds them worse than the com- 
mon executioner, who puts none but crim- 
inals to death.^ 

126. In the twenty-sixth and conclu- 
ding chapter of this second book, ffaiw to 
Grotius investigates the lawful- senra in an 
ness of bearing arms at the com- ""^"^ '^• 
mand of superiors, and determines that 
subjects are indispensably bound not to 
serve in a war which they conceive to be 
cleariy unjust. He even inclines, thouffh 
admitting the prevailing opinion to be 
otherwise, to think that, in a doubtfUl 
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ctote, they shoiild adhere to the general 
moral rule in case of doubt, and refuse 
their personal senrice. This would evi- 
dently be impracticable, and ultimately 
subveraive of political society. It, how- 
ever, denotes tne extreme scrupulosity of 
his mind. One might smile at another 
proof of this, where he determines that 
the hangman, before the performance of 
his duty, should satisfy himself as to the 
Justice of the sentence.* 

IVJ. The rijghts of war, that is, of com- 
Bigiiii tai mencing hostility, have thus far 
«w* been investigated with a compre- 
hensiveness that has sometimes almost 
hidden the subject. We come now, in the 
third book, to rights in war. Whatever 
may be done in war is permitted either by 
the law of nature or that of nations. Gro- 
tius begins with the firat. The means 
morally, though not physically, necessary 
to attain a lawful ena are themselves law- 
fill ; a proposition which he seems to un- 
derstand relatively to the rights of others, 
not to the absolute moral quality of ac- 
tions: distinctions which are apt to em- 
iMurrass him. We have, therefore, a right 
to employ force against an enemy, though 
it may be the cause of suffering to inno- 
cent persons. The principles of natural 
law authorize us to prevent neutrals from 
furnishing an enem>[ with the supplies of 
war, or with an3rthin^ else essential for 
his resistance to our just demands of re- 
dress, such as provisions in a state of 
siege. And it is remarkable that he refers 
this latter question to natural law, because 
he had not found any clear decision of it 
by the positive law of nations. f 

188. In acting against an enemy, force 
Um or ia the nature of war. But it may be 
deeeo. inquired whether deceit is not also 
a lawful means of success ! The practice 
of nations and the authority of most wn- 
iera seem to warrant it. Grotius dilates 
on different sorts of artifice, and, after ad- 
mitting the lawfulness of such as deceive 
by indications, comes to the question of 
words eauivocal or wholly false. This 
he ffrst oiscusses on the general moral 
principle of veracity, more prolixly, and 
with more deference to authority, than 
would suit a modem reader; yet this 
basis is surely indispensable for the sup- 
port of any decision in public casuistry. 
The right, however, of employins^ false- 
hood towards an enemy, which he gen- 
erally admits, does not extend to promises, 
which are always to be kept, whether ex- 
press or implied, especially when con- 
Armed by oath. Andf more greatness of 



mind, as weU as more Christian anmlid^i 
would be shown by abstaining wholqr inm 
falsehood in war. The law of nature does 
not permit us to tempt any one to do thai 
which in him would oe criminal, as to as- 
sassinate his sovereign or to betray his 
trust. But we have a right to mako usa 
of his voluntary offera.* 

139. Grotius now proceeds firom the 
consideration of natural law or j^|„ ^| 
justice to that of the general cos- cmmhuT 
toms of mankind, in which, ac- "■•*■■■' 
cording to him, the arbitrary law of 
tions consists. By this, in the firat 
place, though naturally no one is 
answerable for another, it has been eatab* 
lished that the property of every dtiiea 
is, as it were, mortgaged for the H«btlifif>f 
of the state to which he belongs. Hence, 
if justice is refused us by the sovereign, 
we have a right to indemnification out of 
the property of his subjects. This is com- 
monly called reprisals ; and it is a ri^ 
which every private peraon would enjoy, 
were it not for the civil laws of most 
countries, which compel him to obtain the 
authorization of his own sovereign or of 
some tribunal. By an analogous right, the 
subjects of a foreign state have sometimes 
been seized in return for one of our own 
subjects unjustly detained by their govMB- 
ment.f 

130. A regular war, by the law of 
tions, can only be waged between 
political communities. Whcr- ^' 

\ ever there is a semblance of civil justiot 
and fixed law, such a community exists, 
however violent may be its actions. But 

j a body of pirates or robbers are not one. 

^Absolute independence, however, is not 

I required for the right of war. A formal 
declaration of war, though not necessary 
by the law of nature, has been rendered 
such by the usage of civilized nations. 
But it is required, even by the former, that 
we should demand reparation for an iiymy 
before we seek redress by force. A decla- 
ration of war may be conditional or abso- 
lute ; and it has been established as a rati- 
fication of regular hostilities, that they 
may not be confounded with the unwar- 
ranted acts of private men. No interval 
of time is required for their commence- 
ment after declaration.^ 

131. All is lawful during war, in one 
sense of the word, which by the -^ ^ 
law and usage of nations is dis- iIw^m- 
punishable. And this, in formal uoM0f« 
hostilities, is as much the right of •■*■*** 
one side as of the other. The subjects of 
our enemy, whether active on his side or 
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iM^baemne liaise to these extreme rigfats 
€riaa^ter and pillage ; bat it seems that, 
ffiftftH'T'g to the law of iiatioii8« strangeTs 
knM, be exempted from them, unless, by 
fMtnififf in the comitry, they senre his 
nse. women, children, and prisoners 
■J be put to death ; ouarter or capitula- 
te for ufe refused. On the other hand, 
r tiie law of nations is less strict in this 
Bqieet than that of nature, it forbids some 
hin|^ which naturally might be allowable 
leuis of defence, as the poisoning an 
mmjy or the wells from which he is to 
rink. But the assassination of an enemy 
I not contrary to the law of nations un- 
HH by means of traitors, and even this is 
aid allowable against a rebel or robber, 
ite are not protected by the rules of for- 
lal war. But the violation of women is 
dotrary to the law of nations.* The 
iglrts of war with respect to enemies' 
roperty are unlimited, without exception 
fea of churches or sepulchral monu- 
MOtSy sparing always the bodies of the 

Btd-t 

1S9. Bjr the law of nature, Grotius thinks 
*• acquire a property in as much of the 
Mfl as is sufficient to indemnify us and 
I vanish the aggressor. But the law of 
inons carries this much farther, and 
ifies an unlimited property in all that has 
MB acquired by conquest, which mankind 
16 bmind to respect. This right com- 
isoees as soon as the enemy has lost all 
lance of recovering his losses ; which is, 
I moveaUes, as soon as they are in a 
■ee within our sole power. The trans- 
r of property in territories is not so 
nedy. The foods of neutrals are not 
■i transferred when found in the cities 
r on board the vessels of an enemy, 
fkether tlie spoil belongs to the captora 
*li> their sovereign, is so disputed a ques- 
m, that it can hardly be reckoned a part 
'that law of nations, or univereal usage, 
Wk which Grotius is here concerned, 
e thitdu, however, that what is taken in 
Mic enterprises appertains to the state ; I 
id that this has been the general practice ' 
' mankind. The civil laws of each peo- 
s may modify this, and have frequently 

1$3. Prisoners, by the law of nations, 
limn 'in become slaves of the captor, 
Hitevw. and their posterity also. He 
ay treat them as he pleases with im- 
rnity. This has been established by the 
•torn of mankind, in order that the con- 
leror might be induced to spare the lives 
the vanquished. Some theologians deny 
i i^Te, even when taken in an unjust 
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war, the ri^t of making his escape, from 
whom Grotius dissents. But he has not 
a right, in conscience, to resist the ex- 
ereise of his master's authority. This law 
of nations, as to the slavery of prisoners, 
as he admits, has not been universally 
received, and is now abolished in Christiaa 
countries outx>f respect to religion.* But, 
strictly, as an individual may be reduced 
into slavery, so may a whole conquered 
people. It is, of course, at the discretion 
of the conqueror to remit a portion of his 
right, and to leave as much of their liber- 
ties and possessions untouched as he 
pleases.f 

134. The next chapter relates to the 
right of postliminium; one de- Right cfpoii- 

E ending so much on the pecu- unininnL 
ar fictions of the Roman jurists, that it 
seems strange to discuss it as part of a 
univereal law of nations at all. Nor does 
it properly belong to the rights of war, 
which are between belligerant parties. It 
is certainly consonant to natural justice, 
that a citizen returning from captivity 
should be fully restored to every privilege 
and all property that he had ei\joyed at 
home. In modem Europe there is little 
to which the jus postliminii can even by 
analogy be applied. It has been deter- 
mined, in courts of admiralty, that vessels 
recaptured after a short time do not revert 
to their owner. This chapter must be 
reckoned rather episodical.^ 

135. We have thus far looked only at 
the exterior right accorded by the j-. ,^_ 
law of nations to all who wage uaiiMi 7 
regular hostilities in a just or un- ^Ufi^ ta 
just quarrel. This right is one of ^"^' 
impunity alone ; but oefore our own coii> 
science, or the tribunal of moral approba- 
tion in mankind, many things tutherto 
spoken of as lawful must be condemned. 
In the firat place, an unjust war renders 
all acts of force committed in its prose^ 
cution ui^just, and binds the aggressor be- 
fore God to reparation. Every one, gen- 
eral or soldier, is responsible in such cases 
for the wrong he has commanded or per* 
petrated. Nor can any one knowingly 
retain the property of another obtained by 
such a war, though he should come to the 
possession of it with good faith.& And 
as nothing can be done, consistently with 
moral justice, in an unjust war, so, how- 
ever legitimate our ground for hostilities 
may be, we are not at liberty to transgress 
the boundaries of equity and humanity. 
In this chapter, Grotius, after dilating with 
a charitable abundance of examples and 
authorities in favour of clemency in 
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even towirds those who have been inoet 
guflty in provoking it, specially indicates 
women, old men, and children as always 
to be spared, extending this also to all 
whose occupations are not military. Pris- 
oners are not to be put to death, nor are 
towns to be refused terms of capitulation. 
He denies that the law of retaliation, or 
the necessity of striking terror, or the ob- 
stinate resistance of an enemy, dispense 
with the obligation of saving his life. No- 
thing but some personal crime can warrant 
the refusal of <)uarter or the death of a 
prisoner. Nor is it allowable to put hos- 
tages to death.* 

136. All unnecessary devastation ought 
Uoitantiaa ^ ^ avoided, such as the de- 
icqairad M struction of trees, of houses, es- 
** '^"^ pecially ornamental and public 
buildings, and of everjrthing not service- 
able in war, nor tending to prolong it, as 
pictures and statues. Temples and sep- 
ulchres are to be spared for the same or 
even stronger reasons. Though it is not 
the object of Grotius to lay down any po- 
litical maxims, he cannot refrain in this 
place from pointing out several consider- 
ations of expediency which should induce 
us to restrain the license of arms within 
the limits of natural law.f There is no 
right by nature to more booty, strictly 
speaking, than is sufficient for our indem- 
mty, wherein are included the expenses ; 
of the war. And the property of innocent ■ 
persons, being subjects of our enemies, is '. 
only liable in failure of those who are 
primarily aggressors-t 

137. The persons of prisoners are only 
And as to liable, in strict moral justice, so 
f'****™- far as is required for satisfaction 
of our injury. The slavery into which 
they may be reduced ought not to extend 
farther than an obligation of perpetual 
servitude in return for maintenance. The 
power over slaves by the law of nature is 
far short of what the arbitrary law of na- 
tions permits, and does not give a right 
of exacting too severe labour, or of inflict- 
ing punishment beyond desert. The pe- 
culium, or private acquisitions of a slave 
by economy or donation, ought to be reck- 
oned his property. Slaves, however, cap- 
tured in a iust war, though one in which 
they have had no concern, are not war- 
ranted in conscience to escape and recov- 
er their liberty. But the children of such 
slaves are not in servitude by the law of 
nature, except so far as they have been 
obliged to their master for subsistence in 
infancy. With respect to prisoners, the 
better course is to let them redeem them- 
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selves by a ransom, which ou^t to to 
moderate.* 

138. The acquisition of that soveieigiity 
which was enjoyed by a conquer- Aim}^ 
ed people or by their rulers is not ••"^P"i» 
only legitimate, so far as is warranted by 
the punishment they have deserved or by 
the value of our own loss, but also so tit 
as the necessity of securing ourselves ex- 
tends. This last is what it is often unsafe 
to remit out of clemency. It is a part of 
moderation in victory to incorporate the 
conquered with our own citizens on eqaal 
terms, or to leave their independence on 
reasonable precautions for our own seco- 
rity. If this cannot be wholly conceded, 
their civil laws and municipal magistim- 
cies may be preserved, and, above suU the 
free exercise of their religion. The inter- 
ests of conquerors are as much consulted, 
generaUy, as their reputation, by sodi 
lenient use of their advantages.t 

139. It is consonant to natural justice 
that we should restore to the j^^ ^ nMi. 
original owners all of which t«ti«ii»ifiii 
they have been despoiled in an ••■*■• 
unjust war, when it falls into our hands 
by a lawful conquest, without regard to 
the usual hmits of postliminium. Tbas, 
if an ambitious state comes to be stripped 
of its usurpations, this should be, not for 
the benefit of the conqueror, but of the an- 
cient possessors. Length of time, how- 
ever, wiU raise the presumption of aban- 
donment.^ Nothing should be taken in 
war from neutral states, except thnmrii 
necessity and with compensation. The 
most ordinarv case is that of the passsj^e 
of troops. The neutral is bound to stnct 
impartiality in a war of doubtful justice.^ 
But it seems to be the opinion of Grotius, 
that by the law of nature, every one, even 
a private man, may act in favour of the 
innocent party as far as the rights of war 
extend, except that he cannot appropriate 
to himself the possessions of the enemy; 
that right being one founded on indemni- 
fication. But civil and military laws hare 
generally restrained this to such as obey 
the express order of their govemmenti 

140. The license of war is restrained 
either by the laws of nature and 
nations, which have been al- 
ready discussed, or by particu- 
lar engagement. The obligation of prom- 
ises extends to enemies, who are still 

?art8 of the great society of mankind, 
'aith is to be kept even with tyrants, rob- 
bers, and pirates. He here aeain adverts 
to the case of a promise made under an 
unjust compulsion ; and possibly his rsa* 
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aoniiigoii the general piineii^ is not quite 
pat in the most satisfactoiy manner. It 
would now be argued that the violation of 
engagements towards the worst of man- 
kind, who must be supposed to have some 
means of self-defence, on account of which 
we propose to treat with them, would pro- 
duce a desperation among men in similar 
eircamstances injurious to society. Or it 
might be urged that men do not lose by 
their crimes a right to the performance of 
^ engagements, especially when they 
hswe fulfilled their own share in them, but 
only of such as involve a positive injus- 
tice towards the other party. In this place 
he repeats his former doctrine, that the 
most invalid promise may be rendered 
binding by the addition of an oath. It fol- 
lows, from the general rule, that a prince 
is bound by his engagements to rebel sub- 
jects ; above all, if they have had the pre- 
caution to exact his oath. And thus a 
change in the constitution of a monarchy 
may legitimately take place; and it may 
become mixed instead of absolute by the 
irrevocaUe concession of the sovereign. 
The rule that promises made under an 
unjust compulsion are not obligatory, has 
no application in a public and regular war.* 
Barbeyiac remarks on this, that if a con- 

J[aeror, like Alexander, subdues an unof- 
ending people with no specious pretext 
a^ all, he does not perceive why they 
snould be more bound in conscience to 
keep the promises of obedience they may 
hsre been compelled to enter into than 
if he had been an ordinary bandit. And 
dus remark shows us that the celebrated 
problem in casuistry, as to the obligation 
of compalsory promises, has far more im- 
portant consequences than the payment 
af a petty sum to a robber. In two cases, 
however, Grotius holds that we are dis- 
pensed from keeping an engagement to- 
wiids an enemy. One of these is, when 
it has been conditional, and the other par- 
1f has not fulfilled his part of the conven- 
tion. This is, of course, obvious, and can 
onhr be open to questions as to the pre- 
cedence of the condition. The other case 
ia where we retain what is due to us by 
way of compensation, notwithstanding 
our promise. This is permissible in cer- 
tain in8tance8.t 

141. The obU^tion of treaties of peace 
depends on their being concluded by the 
antbority which, accoiding to the consti- 

* C. 19, 4 IL There Mems, as hai been intima- 
14 abovs, Co be some iDConaiateocj in the doctrine 
tf OraCiue with respect to the general obligation of 
Mb promiseSk which he maintains in the second 
bok ; and now, as ftrts I collect his meaning, de- 
liM by impllcttion f C. 19. 



tution of the state, ia sover^ .««.•■» 
eign for this purpose. Kings dSr^ 
who do not possess a patrimo- ^""j^?^ 
nial sovereignty cannot alien- •'"™*"*5^* 
ate any part of their dominions without the 
consent of the nation or its representa- 
tives ; they must even have the consent 
of the city or province which is thus to be 
transferred. In patrimonial kingdoms, 
the sovereign may alienate the whole, but 
not always a part, at pleasure. He seems, 
however, to admit an ultimate right of 
sovereignty, or domimum eminens^ by 
which ^1 states may dispose of the prop- 
erty of their subjects, and, consequently, 
alienate it for the sake of a ^at advan- 
tage, but subject to the obligaUon of grant- 
ing them an indemnity. He even holds 
that the community is naturally bound to 
indemnify private subjects for the losses 
they sustain in war, though this right of 
reparation may be taken away by civil 
laws. The right of alienation by a treaty 
of peace is only questionable between the 
sovereign and his subjects ; foreign states 
may presume its validity in their own fa- 
vour.* 

143. Treaties of peace aro generally 
founded on one of two principles : umxwm 
that the parties shall return to the msiiag 
condition wherein they were before ••**>«• 
the commencement of hostilities, or that 
they shall retain what they possess at 
their conclusion. The last is to be pre- 
sumed in a case of doubtful interpretation. 
A treaty of peace extinguishes all public 
grounds of quarrel, whether known to ex- 
ist or not, but does not put an end to the 
claims of private men subsisting before 
the war, the extinguishment of which is 
never to be presumed. The other rules 
of interpretation which he lays down are, 
as usual with him, derived rather from 
natural equity than the practice of man- 
kind, though with no neglect or scorn of 
the latter. He maintains the right of giv- 
ing an asylum to the banished, but not of 
receiving large bodies of men who aban- 
don their country.f 

143. The decision of lot may be adopt- 
ed in some cases, in order to avoid a war 
wherein we have little chance of resisting 
an enemy. But that of single combat, 
according to Grotius's opinion, though not 
repugnant to the law of nature, is incom- 
patible with Christianity; unless in the 
case where a party unjustly assailed has 
no other means of defence. Arbitration 
by a neutral power is another method of 
settling differences, and in this we are 
bound to acquiesce. Wars may also be 
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temunatad by implicit sobiiiiBsioii or by 
capiuilatioiL The rights this gives him 
have been already discussed. He con- 
cludes Uus cluster with a few obsenrar 
tions upon hostages and pledges. With 
respect to the latter, he noMs that they 
may be reclaimed after any lapse of time, 
unless there is a presumption of tacit 
abandonment.* 

144. A truce is an interval of war, and 
Ttmem and does not require a fresh declara- 
csovradoM. lion at its ctose. No act of hos- 
tility is lawful during its continuance ; the 
infnngement of this rule by either party 
gives the other a n^t to take up arms 
without delay. Safe conducts are to be 
construed liberally, rejecting every mean- 
ing of the words which does not reach 
their spirit Thus a safe conduct to go to 
a place implies the right of returning un- 
molested. The ransom of prisoners ought 
to be favoured.f A state is bound by the 
conventions in war made by its officers, 

grovided they are such as may reasonably 
e presumed to lie ¥nthin their dAegated 
autnohty], or such as they have a special 
commission to warrant, known to the 
other contracting party. A state is also 
bound by its tacit ratification in permitting 
the execution of any part of such a treaty, 
though in itself not obligatory, and also 
by availing itself of any advantage thereby. 
Grotitts dwells afterward on many distinc- 
tions relating to this subject, which, how- 
ever, as far as they do not resolve them- 
selves into the general principle, are to be 
considered on ihe ground of positive regu- 
lation.^ 

145. Private persons, whether bearing 
TtenoTpri- arms or not, are as much bound 
▼MtfperaoiM. as their superiors by the engage- 
ments they contract wiUi an enemy. This 
applies particularly to the parole of a pris- 
oner. The engagement not to serve again, 
though it has been held null by some jurists, 
as contrary to our obli^tion towards our 
country, is valid. It has been a question 
whether the state ought to compel its 
citizens to keep their word towards the 
enemy. The better opinion is that it 
should do so ; and this has been the prac- 
tice of the most civilized nations.^ Those 
who put themselves under the protection 
of a state engage to do nothing hostile 
towards it. Hence such actions as that 
of Zopynis, who betrayed Babylon under 
the guise of a refugee, are not excusable. 
Several sorts of tacit engagements are es- 
tablished by the usage of nations, as that 
of raising a white flaff in token of a desire 
to suspend arms. These are exceptions 

• C. ». t C. 21. t C.ZL ^ C. 23. 




from the general nde wUeii 
d^eitinwar.* In the condnding dnplar 
of the whole treatise Grotios brid^ ei- 
horts all states to preserve good fiuth and 
to seek peace at all times, upon the mili 
principles of Christianity .f 

146. If Uie reader has had the patiencf 
to make his way through the ab- 
stract of Grotius, De Jure BeUi, 
that we have placed before luniy 
he will be fully prepared to jodse i 
of the criticisms made upon this 
by Paley and Dugald Stewart. «*Ths 
writings of Grotius and Puffendorf," asja 
the former, ^' are of too forenaie » east, 
too much mixed up with civil law and 
with the jurisprudence of Gemiaiijv t» 
answer precisely the design of a ayi 
of ethics, the direction of private 
sciences in the general conduct of 
life." But it was not the intention of 
Grotius (we are not at present conceined 
with Puffendorf ) to furnish a syslea of 
ethics, nor did any one ever mM forth 
his treatise in this light. Upon some nost 
important branches of morality he has 
certainly dwelt so fully as to answer the 
purpose of ** directing the private oob- 
science in the conduct of life." The gmt 
aim, however, of his inoniries was to as- 
certain the principles ot natural right ap> 
plicable to independent communities. 

147. Paley, it must be owned, has a 
more specious ground of accosation in his 
next charge against Grotius for the pro- 
fusion of classical quotations. ^ To anv- 
thing more than ornament they can make 
no claim. To propose them as serioos 
arguments, gravely to attempt to establiih 
or fortify a moral duty by the testimoo y 
of a Greek or Roman poet, is to trifle with 
the reader, or, rather, take off his attentioB 
from all just principles in monds." 

148. A late eminent writer has answer- 
ed this from the text of Grotius, mtftf tf 
but in more eloauent language MmMm^ 
than Grotius could have emplo3red. " An- 
other answer," says Mackinto^, **is doe 
to some of those who have criticised €rn>- 
tius, and that answer might be given in 
the words of Grotius himself. He was 
not of such a stupid and servile csst oC 
mind as to quote the opinions of poets or 
orators, of historians and philosopneis, as 
those of judges from whose decision there 
was no appeal. He quotes them, ss he 
tells us himself, as witnesses, whose eon- 
spiring testimony, mightily strengthened 
and confirmed by their discordance on al- 
most evenr other subject, is a co n doe i vg 
proof of the unanimity of the whole ho- 
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rtioe on the great rulee of duty and 
the Amdamental principles of morals. On 
sneh matters, poets and orators are the 
moei unexceptionable of all witnesses; 
for they address themselves to the gen- 
enX feelings and sympathies of mankmd ; 
they are neither warped by system nor 
penrerted by sophistq^; they can attain 
none of their objects, they can neither 
please nor persuade, if they dwell on moral 
sentiments not in unison with those of 
their readers. No system of moral phi- 
losophy can surely disregard the general 
feemigs of human nature and the accord- 
ing judgment of all ages and nations. But 
where are these feeungs and that judg- 
ment recorded and preserved t In those 
very writings which Grotius is gravely 
blamed for having quoted. The usages 
and laws of nations, the events of history, 
the opinions of philosophers, the senti- 
ments of orators and poets, as well as the 
observation of common life, are, in truth, 
the materials out of which the science of 
morality is formed ; and those who neglect 
them are justly chargeable with a vain 
attempt lo philosophize without regard to 
iaet and experience, the sole foundation 
of aU true pnilosoph>[."* 

149. The passage in Grotius which has 
suggested this noble defence will be found 
above. It will be seen, on reference to it, 
that he proposes to quote the poets and 
orators cautiously, and rather as ornament- 
al than authoritative supports of his argu- 
menL In no one instance, I believe, wiU 
he be found to '* enforce a moral duty," as 
Paley imagines, by their sanction. It is, 
Beverthelais, to be fairly acknowledffed, 
that he has sometimes gone a good deal 
fiuther than the rules of a pure taste allow 
in aocumulating quotations from the poets, 
and that, in an age so impatient of prolixi- 
ty as the last, this has stood much in the 
way of the general reader. 

150. But these criticisms of Paley con- 
r^Momuf tain very trifling censure in 
^"^•n- comparison with the unbounded 
seom noored on Grotius by Dugald Stew- 
art, in nis first Dissertation on the Progress 
of Philosophy. I have never read these 
pages of an author whom I had, unfortu- 
nBteI]r» not the opportunity of personally 
knowiiDg, but whose researches have con- 
tribated so much to the delight and advan- 
tage of mankind, without pain and sur- 
pnse. It would be too much to say that, 
m sereral parts of this Dissertation, by no 
flMsns in tne first class of Stewart's wri- 
tings* other proofs of precipitate judgment 

• MaduntodL Diteoorae on the Stndr of the Law 
if Nstora and KatioQi, p. S3 (edit 1888). 



do not occur; but that he should have 
spoken of a work so distinguished by 
fame, and so effective, as he himself ad- 
mits, over the public mind of Europe, in 
terms of unmingled depreciation, without 
having done more than glanced at some 
of its pages, is an extraoniinary symptom 
of that tendency towards prejudices, hasty 
but inveterate, of which this eminent man 
seems to have been not a little suscepti* 
ble. The attack made by Stewart on 
those who have taken the law of nature 
and nations as their theme, and especially 
on Grotius, who stands forward in ihSx 
list, is protracted for several pages, and it 
would be tedious to examine every sen- 
tence in succession. Were I to do so, it 
is not, in my opinion, an exaggeration to 
say that almost every successive sentence 
would lie open to criticism. But let us 
take the chief heads of accusation. 

151. " Grotius,^' we are told, '* under the 
title De Jure Belli ac Pacis, has Auwir m 
aimed at a complete system of ^^mb. 
natural law. CondUlac says that he chose 
the title in order to excite a more geneni 
curiosity.*^ The total erroneousness of 
this passage must appear to every one 
who has seen what Grotius declares to 
have been his primary object. He chose 
the title because it came nearest to ex* 
press that object— the ascertainment of 
laws binding on independent communities 
in their mutual relations, whether of war 
or peace. But as it was not possible to 
lay down any solid principles of interna- 
tional right till the notions of right, of 
sovereignty, of dominion over things and 
persons, of war itself, were clearly estab- 
lished, it became indispensable to build 
upon a more extensive basis than later 
writers on the law of nations, who found 
the labour performed to their hands, have 
thought necessary. All ethical philoso- 
phy, even in those parts which bear a 
near relation to jurisprudence and to in- 
ternational law, was, in the age of Gro- 
tius, a chaos of incoherent and arbitrary 
notions, brought in from various sources, 
from the ancient schools, from the scrip- 
tures, the fathers, the canons, the casuis- 
tical theologians, the rabbins, the jurists, 
as well as from the practice and senti- 
ments of every civilized nation, ^ist and 
present, the Jews, the Greeks and Romans, 
the trading republics, the chiv^drous king- 
doms of modem Europe. If Grotius has 
not wholly disentangled himself from this 
bewildering maze, through which he pain- 
fully traces his way by the lights of rea- 
son and revelation, he has at least cleared 
up much, and put others still oftener in 
the right path where he has not been aMs 
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tofonowit Gondfllac, aB here quoted bjr 
Stewart, has anticipated Paley'a chaige 
against Grotius, of labouring to support 
his conclusions by the authonty of others, 
and of producing a long string of quota- 
tions to prove the most indubitable propo- 
sitions. In what degree this very exag- 
gerated remark is true we have already 
seen. But it should be kept in mind, that 
neither the disposition of the age in which 
Grotius lived, nor the real necessity of il- 
lustrating every part of his inquiries by 
the pKrecedent usages of mankind, would 
permit him to treat of moral philosophy 
as of the abstract theorems of geometry. 
If his erudition has sometimes obstructed 
or misled him, which, perhaps, has not so 
frequently happened as these critics as- 
sume, it IS still true that a contemptuous 
ignorance of what has been done or has 
teen taught, such as belonged to the 
school of Condillac and to that of Palej^, 
does not very well qualify the moral pm- 
losopher for inquiry into the principles 
which are to regulate human nature. 

153. ^ Among the different ideas,*^ Stew- 
art observes, " which have been formed of 
natural jurisprudence, one of the most 
common, especially in the earlier svs- 
tems, supposes its object to be, to lay 
down those rules of justice which would 
be binding on men living in a social state 
without any positive institutions ; or, as it 
is frequently called by writers on this 
subject, living together in a state of na- 
ture. This idea of the province of juris- 
prudence seems to have been uppermost 
m the mind of Grotius in various parts of 
his treatise.'^ After some conjectures on 
the motives which led the early writers 
to take this view of national law, and ad- 
mitting that the rules of justice are in 
every case precise and indispensable, and 
that their authoritv is altogether independ- 
ent of that of tne civil magistrate, he 
deems it " obviously absurd to spend much 
time in speculating about the principles 
of this natural law, as applicable to men 
before the institution of governments.*' 
It may possibly be as absurd as he thinks 
it. But where has Grotius shown that 
this condition of natural society was up- 
permost in his thoughts! Of the state of 
nature, as it existed amons individuals 
before the foundation of civil institutions, 
he says no more than was requisite in 
order to exhibit the origin of those rights 
which spring from property and govern- 
ment. But that he nas, in some part es- 
peciaUy of his second book, dwelt upon 
rules of justice binding on men subsequent 
to the institution of property, but mde- 
pendently of positive laws, is most cer- 



tahi; nor is it possihle finr any OBo tods 
otherwise who does not follow Hobbes ia 
confounding moral with legal oUifatioB; 
a theory to which Mr. Stewart waa, of all 
men, the most averse. 

153. Natural juri^mdence is a term 
that is not always taken in the same senw. 
It seems to be of En^ish origin; nor am 
I certain, though my memory may deeeive 
me, that I have ever met with it in Latin 
or in French. Strictly speakioff, as Joris- 
prudence means the science of law, and 
IS especially employed with reelect to the 
Roman, natural junsprudence most be the 
science of morals or the law of nalnre. 
It is therefore, in this sense, coezteoaive 
with ethics, and coroprehenuds the ndee 
of temperance, liberality, and benevotenee 
as much as Uiose of justice. Stewart 
however, seems to consider this idea of 
jurisprudence as an arbitrary extension <k 
the science derived from the technieal 
phraseolof^ of the Roman law. ** Some 
vague notion of this kind,** he ssjrs, ** has 
manifestly ffiven birth to many of the di- 
gressions of Grotius.*' It may have been 
seen by the analysis of the entire treatise 
of Grotius above given, that none of Ins 
digressions, if such they are to be cdled, 
have originated in any vague notion of an 
identity, or proper analogy, between the 
strict rules of justice and those of the 
other virtues. The Aristotelian division 
of justice into commutative and disttibo- 
tive, which Grotius has adopted, mi^ 
seem in some respect to bear out this sop- 
position ; but it is evident, from the con- 
tents of Stewart's observations, that he 
was referring only to the former species, 
or justice in its more usual sense, ute ob- 
servance of perfect rights, whose linits 
may be accurately determined, and whose 
violation may be redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another 
sense imposed upon it by Adam Smith. 
According to this sense, its object, in the 
words of Stewart, is '* to ascertain the 
general principles of justice which oqriit 
to be recognised in every municipal code, 
and to which it ought to be the aim of 
every legislator to accommodate his in- 
stitutions.'' Grotius, in Smith's ojumon, 
was ** the first who attempted to give the 
world anything like a system S[ those 
principles which ought to run throogfa, 
and to be the foundation of, the laws of 
all nations ; and his treatise on the laws 
of peace and war, with all its imperfec- 
tions, is, perhaps, at this day the most 
complete book that has yet been given on 
the subject." 

155. The first probably in modem times, 
who conceived this idEea of a 
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jnrioprudeiice was Lord Bacon. He places 
among the desiderata of political science 
the proTince of universal justice, or the 
sources of law. Id nunc agatur, ut fontes 
justitiae et utilitatis publics petantur, et 
in singulis juris partibus character quidam 
et idea justi exhibeatur, ad quern particu- 
laiiam regnorum et rerumpublicarum leges 
ptobare, atijne inde emendationem moliri 
gnisque, cui hsc cordi erit et cune possit.* 
lliB nuudms which follow are an admi- 
rable illustration of the principles which 
■hoold regulate the enactment and expres- 
•ion of laws, as well as much that should 
guide, in a general manner, the decision 
of courts of justice. They touch very 
afightly, if at all, any subject which Gro- 
tras has handle ; but certainly come far 
closer to natural jurisprudence, in the 
•enae of Smith, inasmuch as they contain 
piinciples which have no limitation to 
the circumstances of particular societies. 
nese maxims of Bacon, and all others 
that seem property to come within the 
prori n ee oi jurisprudence in this sense, 
which is now become not uncommon, the 
■eience of universal /ow, are resolvable 
putly into those of natural justice, partly 
mto those of pubhc expediency. Little, 
however, could be objected against the 
admission of universal jurisprudence, in 
this sense, among the sciences. But if 
it is meant that any systematic science, 
whether by the name of jurisprudence or 
Ief[islation, can be laid down as to the 
annciples which ought to determine the 
mstitutions of all nations, or that, in other 
woids, the laws of each separate com- 
mmiity ought to be regulated by any uni- 
Imsal standard, in matters not depending 
vpon eternal justice, we must demur to 
leceiring so very disputable a proposition. 
It is probable that Adam Smith had no 
flamgnts of asserting it : yet his language 
m not very clear, and he seems to have 
assigned some object to Grotius distinct 
ftom the establishment of natural and in- 
ternational law. *' Whether this was,'' 
flays Stewart, "or was not, the leading 
obiect of Grotius, it is not material to de- 
cide ; but if this was his object, it will not 
be disputed that he has executed his de- 
sign in a very desultory manner, and that 
he often seems to have lost sight of it al- 
tc^ther, in the midst of those miscel- 
laneous specuhitions on political, ethical, 
and historical subjects which form so 
laige a portion of his treatise, and which 
80 frequently succeed each other without 
any apparent connexion or common aim.'' 
156. The unfairness of this passage it 
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is now hardly incumbent upon me to point 
out. The reader has been enabled to 
answer that no political speculation will 
be found in the volume De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, unless the disquisition on the origin 
of human society is thus to be denomina- 
ted; that the instances continually ad- 
duced from history are always in illustra- 
tion of the main argument ; and that what 
are here called ethical speculations are, 
in fact, the real subject of the book, since 
it avowedly treats of obligations on the 
conscience of mankind, and especially of 
their rulers. Whether the various topics 
in this treatise " succeed each other with- 
out apparent connexion or common aim," 
may best be seen by the titles of the chap- 
ters, or by the analysis of their contents. 
There are certainly a very few of these 
Uiat have httle in common, even bv de- 
duction or analogy, with international law, 
though scarce any, I think, which do not 
rise naturally out of the previous discus- 
sion. Exuberances of this kind are so 
common in writers of great reputation, 
that where they do not transgress more 
than Grotius has done, the censure of ir- 
relevancy has been always reckoned hy- 
percritical. 

157. " The Roman system of jurispru- 
dence," Mr. Stewart pro(;eeds, " seems to 
have warped, in no inconsiderable degree, 
the notions of Grotius on all questions 
connected with the theory of legislation, 
and to have diverted his attention from 
that philosophical idea of law so well ex- 
pressed by Cicero, Non a pnetoris edicto, 
ne^ue a duodecim tabulis, sed penitus ex 
intima philosophia hauriendam juris dis- 
ciplinam. In this idolatry, indeed, of the 
Roman law, he has not gone so far as 
some of his commentators, who have af- 
firmed that it is only a different name for 
the law of nature : but that his partiality 
for his professional pursuits has often led 
him to overtook the immense difference 
between the state of society in ancient 
and modem Europe will not, I believe, 
now be disputed." It is probable that it 
will be disputed by all who are acquainted 
with Grotius. The questions connected 
with the theory of legislation which he 
has discussed are chiefly those relating to 
the acquisition and alienation of property 
in some of the earlier chapters of the sec- 
ond book. That he has not, in these dis- 
quisitions, adopted all the determinations 
of the Roman jurists, is certain ; whether 
he may in any particular instance have 
adhered to them more than the best theory 
of legislation would admit, is a matter of 
variable opinion. But Stewart, wholly 
unacquainted with the civil laws, appears 
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to hare much underrated their Talue. In 
all questioDS of private right, they form 
the great basia of eveiy legislation ; and, 
as aS ciTilized nations, mcluding our own, 
have derived a lar^e portion of Uieir juris- 
prudence lh>m this source, so even the 
modem theorists, who would disdain to be 
ranked as disciples of PauUus and Papin- 
ian, are not ashamed to be th^r plagiaries. 

158. It has been thrown out against 
Gracilis Tindi- Grotius by Rousseau,* and the 
cttcd agataiic same insinuation may be found 
RonMNo. ill other writers, that he con- 
founds the fact with the right, and the du- 
ties of nations with their practice. How 
little foundation there is for this calumny 
is sufficiently ^)parent to our readers. 
Scrupulous, as a casuist, to an excess 
hardly reconcilable with the security and 
welfare of good men, he was the first, be- 
yond the precincts of the confessional or 
the church, to pour the dictates of a saint- 
like innocence into the ears of princes. 
It is true that, in recognising the legitima- 
cy of slavery, and in carrying too far the 
principles of obedience to government, he 
may be thought to have deprived mankind 
of some of their security against injustice, 
but this is exceedingly different from a 
sanction to it. An impUcit deference to 
what he took for divine truth was the first 
axiom in the philosophy of Grotius ; if he 
was occasionally deceived in his applica- 
tion of ti^s principle, it was but according 
to the notions of his age ; but those who 
wholly reject the authority must of course 
want a common standard by which his 
speculations in moral philosophy can be 
reconciled with their own. 

159. I must now quit a subject upon 
which, perhaps, I have dwelt too long. 
The high fame of Dugald Stewart has ren- 
dered it a sort of duty to vindicate from 
his hasty censures the memory of one 
stUl more illustrious in reputation, till the 
lapse of time and the fickleness of litera- 
ry fashion conspired with the popularity 
of his assailants to magnify his defects, 
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and meet the very name of his famous 
treatise ¥rith a kind of scomAil ridicule. 
That Stewart had never read much of 
Grotius, or even gone over the titles of 
his chapters, is very manifest ; and he dis- 
play a similar ignorance as to the other 
wnters on natural law, who, for more than 
a century afterward, as he admits him- 
self, exercised a great influence over the 
studies of Europe. I have commented 
upon very few, comparatively, of the slips 
which occur in his pages on this subject. 

160. The arrangement of Grotius has 
been blamed as unscientific by a hjiwim^ 
more friendly judge. Sir James ""^ 
Mackintosh. Though I do not feel very 
strongly the force of his objections, it is 
evident that the law of nature might have 
been established on its basis before the 
author passed forward to any disqidsiticm 
upon its reference to independent commu- 
nities. This would have changed a good 
deal the principal object that Grotius had 
in view, and brought his treatise, in point 
of method, very near to that of Puffendoifl 
But assuming, as he did, the authority rec- 
ognised by those for whom he wrote, 
that of the Scriptures, he was less inclined 
to dwell on the proof which reason affords 
for a natural law, though fully satisfied of 
its validity even without reference to the 
Supreme Being. 

161. The real faults of Grotius, lead- 
ing to erroneous determinations, ^^^ .^^^ 
seems to be rather an unneces- 
sary scrupulousness, and somewhat of old 
theological prejudice, from which scarce 
any man in his aige, who was not whoUy 
indifferent to religion, had liberated lum- 
self. The notes of Barbeyrac seldom fail 
to correct this leaning. Several later wri- 
ters on international law have treated his 
doctrine of a universal law of nations 
founded on the agreement of mankind ts 
an empty chimera of his invention. But 
if he only meant by this the tacit consent, 
or, in other words, the general custom of 
civilized nations, it does not appear that 
there is much difference between his the- 
ory and that of Wolf or VatteL 



CHAPTER V. 

HUToxr or porrar nox 1600 to lOfiO. 

Sicr. I. On Itujak Pobtut. I S. Rubbj, editor of the Tolnminoin aA- 

ChincunoftlnPaMaofthBBvT(intaniLbCaih»7 U^^oncalledParaasoltaliuiOihad r,^,^, 

—S amnimr m too mach dapncuted— HihuL— the coorage to extol the " seiceo- om bi 

TMMQL-Cliubnn. tiiti" for iheir genius and fancy, i^"*- 

I. At the close of the sixteenth cen- '"^ ^'^^ ^ place them, in all but style, 

I«r*Bi«n- tiTi few remained in Italy to ' '^'*^ *eir predecessors. " Give them," 

y'f.'fcr whom posterity has assigned ;i *Jf "?*> ." '•"' Ri'^ce and purity, take from 

'' " considerable reputation for thei r ' *"^''' '"^' capricious exaggerations, their 

Kiry. But the ensuing period has stoo.! ' pefpet"^ wid forced metaphors, you will 
er, for the most part, in the opinion of ^^"^ Marini the first poet of Italy, and 
hlei agea than any other since the revi- '■'^ followers, with their fiUness of ima- 
fal of letters. The teiceMub, the writer^ ^^ ""<* personification, will make yon 
irf the seventeenth century, were stigma '<"¥«' their monotonous predecessora I 
tited in modem criticism, tiU the word ha- "^o "'" advise you to make a study of the 
been associated with nothing else but falsi' se'centisti; it would spoil your style, per- 
taste, and everything that should be shutt- ^aps your imagination ; 1 only tell yo« 
ned and despised. Those who had moai '"*' '^ey were the true ItaUan poets ; 
influence in leading the literary judgment , J^ey wanted " K*"*** style, it a admitted, 

of Italy went back, some almost exclu- ^"' """' ""~ '" '" ' " - 

aively to the admiration of Petrarch anrl 
Us contemporaries, some to the various 
wntera who cultivated their native poetry 
in the sixteenth century. Salvim is of 
tke former class, Muratori of the latter.* 

a. The last age, that is, the concludini; . . "- -r r . — 

*■ im> ■■ twenty years of the eighteentli i "*° "«> *^- »"' I ««» not sure that we 
^B M fcr century, brought with it, in manj ' *t'*>'"d be wrong in agreeing with Rabbi, 
respects, a change of public sea- 1 '""' '^ere is as much eaOuJU poetry, by 
- ■— '- ■ — '■ - which I mean that which is good in aU 

ages and countries, in some of the minor 
productions of the seventeenth as in those 
of the sixteenth age. The sonnets, eape- 
cially, have more individuality and more 
meaning. In this, however, 1 should wish 
to include the latter portion of the seven- 
leenth centuir. Salfi, a writer of more 
taste and judgment than Rubbi, has re- 
cently taken the same side, and remained 
the superior originality, the more deter- 
mined individuality, the greater variety 
of subjects, above all, what the Italians 
now most value, the more earnest patriot- 
ism of the later poets.f Those immedi- 
atelv before ns, belonging to the first half 
of the century, are less numerous tfnn ia 
the former age ; the eonnetteers e^iecial- 
'y have produced much less; and in the 
.ollectioDs of poetry, even in that of Rubbi, 
lotwithstanding his eulogy, they take up 



but they were so far from wanting genius 
and imagination, that these, perhaps, tend- 
ed to impair their style.* 

4. It is probable that every native critic 
would think some paru of this ,, ,„_.,- 
panegyric, and especially the *""»"">• 
itrongly hyperbolical praise of Marini, csr- 



timent in Italy. A masculine turn 
thought, an expanded grasp of philosophy, 
a thirst, ardent to excess, for great ex- 
ploits and notde praise, has distinguished 
the Italian people of the last fifty year« 
from their progenitors of several prece- 
diBg generations. It is possible that the 
CDUiMXd relative importance of the Lorn- 
buds in their nation^ htetature may have 
not been without its infiuence in render- 
ing the pubhc taste less fastidious as to 
pmrity or language, less fine in that pan 
of Bathetic discemment which relates to 
the gnce and felicity of expression, while 
it became also more apt to demand ori- 
ginality, nervousness, and the power of 
exciting emotion. The writers of the 
(erenteenth century may, in some cases, 
Itave gained by this revolution : but those 
>f the precedmg ages, especially the Pe- 
imrchists whom Bembo had led, have cer- 
■inly lost ground in national admiration. 



• Hnntori, Ddlt Pirf«tM 
'Ht booki of cnCieim in the 
be ■econd •oloow tra coatsii 
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very little room. Some, bowerer, have 
obtained a durable renown, and are better 
kDown in Europe than any, except the 
Tassos, that flourished in the Uat fiftj 
years of the golden age. 

5. It must be couressed that the praise 
uaotiif of a masculJDe genius, either in 
^**^i- thought or language, cannot be be- 
stowed on the poet of the sefenteenth 
century whom nis contemporaries most 
admired, Giovanni Battista Msrini. He 
is, on the. contrary, more deficient than all 
the rest in such qnalilies, and is indebted 
to the very opposite characteristics for the 
sinister influence ha exerted on the public 
taste. He was a Neapolitan by birth, and 
gave to the world his &moas Adone in 
1693. As he was then flfty-fonr years 
old, it may be presumed, from the charac- 



n ; ill-Judging in a 
cause the faults of this poem are incapa- 
ble of defence, but not tmnatuial, as many 
parallel instances of the world's enthusi- 
asm have shown. No one bad before 
carried the coiruption of taste so far ; 
extravagant metaphors, false thoughts and 
conceits on equivocal words, are very fre- 
quent in [he Adone; and its author stands 
accountable, in some measure, for his im- 
itators, who, during more than half a cen- 
tury, looked up to Marini with emulous 
folly, and frequently succeeded in greater 
deviations from pure taste without his 
imagination and elegHnce. 

e. The Adone is one of the longest po- 
, . _ eras in the world, containing 
'""*™' more than 45,000 lines. He 
has shown some ingenuity in filling up 
the canvass of so slight a ator^ by addi- 
tional incidents from his own invention, 
and by long episodes allusive to the times 
in which he lived. But the subject, ex- 
panded so inlerminably, is essentially des- 
titute of any superior mterest, and fit only 
for an enervated people, barren of high 
thoughts and high actions ; the Italy, not- 
withstanding some bright exceptions, of 
the seventeenth century. If we could 
overcome this essential source of weari- 
ness, the Adone has much to delight our 
fancy and our ear. Marini ia, more than 
any other poet, the counterpart of Ovid ; 
his fertility of imagination, his ready ac- 
cumidation of circnmalances and expres- 
sions, his easy flow of language, his taar- 
monious versification, are in no degree 
inferior ; his fatilts are also tiie same ; for 
in Ovid we have all the OTeistniaed fig- 



ures and the false conceits of Harim. 
But the Italian poet was incapable of im- 
itating the truth to nature and depth of 
feeling which appear in many parts of hi» 
ancient prototype, nor has he as vigoroDS 
an expression- Never does Marini rise 
to any high pitch ; few stanzas, plvfaaps, 
are remembered by natives for their 
beauty, but many are grwefol ind pleas- 
ing, all are eaay and musicaL* " Per- 
haps," says SaUS, " with the exception 
of Ariosto, no one faas been more a poet 
by nature than he ;"f a praise, however, 
which may justly seem hyperbolical to 
those who recall their attention to the 
highest attributes of poetry. 

7. Marini belongs to that very nnmeroBi 
body of poeta who, delighted with Aatp^t- 
the spontaneity of their ideas, JT 
never reject any that arise ; their patentil 
love forbids all preference, and an impir- 
tial law of gavelkind shares their p^^ 
among all the oflspring of their brain. 
Such were Ovid and Lucan, and such bavt 
been some of our own poets of great genins 
and equal fame. Their fertility astoniahss 
the reader, and he enjoys for a tiros the 
abundant banquet ; but satiety is too sure 
a consequence, and he returns with lets 
pleasure to a second perusal. The cen- 
sure of criticism falls invariably, and sone- 
tiroes too harshly, on this sort of poeuyi 
it is one of those cases where the critic 
and the world are most at variance ; but 
the world is apt, in this instance, to le- 
eld to tbs 



• Fife MtDiai of ihfl wTrath canto, tmot i 
choral Hog of aalTT* and baechanti, an tluoira 
inlotwrnnkKm't.uii) hita bamiccounledl^lb* 
Italians an eitnaidinarr eBbrt of ihill, bom ibi 
difficulty of auRiining ■ metre wbkh ia pot MrOH 
m rhjmes with ao much Bpirit and eaa*. EacE 
lerae also ia divided into ihree parts, IbMnarini 
almdv tdmrduli, ihoDgh not ihjining. One Mm 

Hor d' elleia ■' edomiDO, e di pampino 
J gioiani, e l« Torjinl pit lenem, 
E gemina dgH' BDinia » atampiDo 
L' imagine di LibBro, e di Veoere. 
Tnld ardano, i' accendano, ed aTanqriao^ 
Qoal Semale, ch' al fo]gom fi eaten ; 
E eantino a Cupidine, ed a BroDiio, 

Cant. viL, at 118. 

Though thia metiical ikill ma; dM bs of ite 
higheit OMtit in poetr];, it ia no mora to ba ili^iad 
thao hcilily of touch in a painter, 

t ToL ht., p. U7. The charectei of WaraA 
poetrr which this mtic haa gJTBn ia, in gBDanl, lair 
juat, and m good taate. Conuani (til, ISS) ln> 
also done juilice, and no more ihan jualica, to Ua- 
rini. Tiraboschi haa baidlj raid enough in liia b- 



intaiD a oDtity of taats, wbkh lea- 
V towswfa the aw aases at wuA »» 
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says an eminent Italian writer, " we owe 
tiie lawleseneas of composition : the ebul- 
lition of his genius, incapable of restraint, 
burst through evety bulwark, enduring no 
rale bat that of his own humour, which 
was all for sonorous verse, bold and in- 
genioas thoughts, fantastical subjects, a 
phraseolo^ rather Latin than Itidian, and, 
in short, aimed at pleasing by a false ap- 
pearance of beauty. It would almost pass 
belief how much this style was admured, 
were it not so near our own time that we 
hear, as it were, the echo of its praise ; 
nor did Dante, or Petrarch, or Tasso, or 
perhaps any of the ancient poets, obtain 
m tfaHur lives so much applause."* But 
Bfanni, who died in 1625, nad not time to 
ei^y much of this glory. The length of 
this poem, and the difiuseness which pro- 
duces its length, render it nearly impos- 
8a>le to read through the Adone; and it 
wants that inequality which might secure 
a preference to detached portions. The 
story of Psyche, in the fourth canto, may 
perhitps be as fair a specimen of Maiini 
as coiud be taken : it is not easy to destroy 
the bMUity of that fable, nor was he un- 
fitted to relate it with grace and interest ; 
but he has displayed aU the blemishes of 
own style, t 
8. The Secchia Rapita of Alessandro 

Tassoni, published at Paris in 1 683, 
V is better known in Europe than 

might have been expected from its 
local subject, idiomatic style, and unin- 
telligible personalities. It turns, as the 
tUle imports, on one of the petty wars 
frequent among the Italian cities as late 
as the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, wherein the Bolognese endeavoured 
to recover the bucket of a well, which the 
citixens of Modena, in a prior incursion, 
l»d carried off. Tassom, by a poetical 
anachronism, mixed this with an earlier 
contest of rather more dignity between 
the little republics, wherein Enzio, king 
of Sandinia, a son of Frederic II., had 
been made prisoner. He has been reck- 
oned by many the inventor, or, at least, the 
reproducer in modem times, of the mock- 

• • CrBKiinbeoi, iL, 470. 

t The Adone has been freqaently charaed with 
want of decency. It was put to the ban of the Ro- 
man Inqviaition, and grave writers hare deemed 
it Baeeaaary to protest against its lieentioasneas. 
Aodrfta eren goes so ftur as to declare that no one 
can read the Adone whose heart as well as taste is 
not cornipt ; and that, both for the sake of good 
Borala and good poetrr, it should be taken out of 
•very one'a handa. After such invectives, it may 
•aem extraordinary that, though the poem of Marini 
mnaf • by its nature, be rather voluptuous, it is by ftur 
lass open to such an objection than the Orlando 
Fterioao, nor more, I believe, than the FaSry Queen. 
No charga is apt to be made aocapridously isthiBi 



heroic style.* Pulci, however, had led the 
way ; and when Tassoni claims originali- 
tv, it must be in a very limited view of 
the execution of his poem. He has cer- 
tainly more of parody than Pulci could 
have attempted ; the great poems of Arios- 
to and Tasso, especially the latter, supply 
him with abundant opportunities for this 
ingenious and lively, but not spiteful, ex- 
ercise of wit, and he has adroitly seized 
the ridiculous side of his contemporary 
Marini. The combat of the cities, it may 
be observed, is serious enough, however 
trifling the cause, and has its due propor-> 
tion of slaughter ; but Tassoni, very much 
in the manner of the Morgante MaggLore, 
throws an air of ridicule over the whole. 
The episodes are generally in a still more 
comic style. A graceful facility and a 
light humour, which must have been in- 
comparably better understood by his coun- 
trymen and contemporaries, make this a 
very amusing poem. It is exempt from 
the bad taste of the age; and the few 
portions where the burlesque tone disap- 
pears are versified with much elegance. 
Perhaps it has not been observed that 
the Count de Culagne, one of his most 
ludicrous characters, bears a certain re* 
semblance to Hudibras, both by his awk- 
ward and dastardly appearance as a knight, 
and by his ridiculous addresses to the ladv 
whom he woos.f None, however, will 
question the originality of Butler. 

9. But the poet of whom Italy has, in 
later times, been far more proud 
than of Marini or Tassoni, was cwabwa. 
Chiabrera. Of his lon^ life, the greater 
part fell within the sixteenth century, 
and some of his poems were published be- 
fore its close ; but he has generally been 
considered as belonging to the present 
period. Chiabrera is the founder of a 
school in the lyric poetry of Italy, render- 
ed afterward more famous by Guidi, which 
affected the name of Pindaric. It is the 
Theban lyre which they boast to strike : 
it is from the fountain of Dirce that they 
draw their inspiration; and these aUu- 



• Boileau seems to acknowledge himself indebt- 
ed to Tassoni for the Lutrin ; and Pope ma? have 
followed both in the Rape of the Lock, tnough 
what he has added is a purely original conceptiim. 
But, in £ict, the mock-heroic or burleaque style, in 
a general sense, is so natural, and, moreover, so 
common, that it is idle to talk of its inventor. 
What else is Rsbelaia, Don Quixote, or, in Italian, 
the romance of Bertoldo, all older than Tassoni f 
What elae are the popular tales of children, John 
the Oiganticide, and many more? The poem of 
Taaaooi had a very ^reat reputation. Voltaire did 
it injoatice, though it waa much in his own line. 

t Cantoa z. mad zi. It was intended as a ridi- 
cule on Marini, but represents a real pe rs onage.— 
Salfi, siii., 147. 
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sions are as frequent in their verse, as 
those to Yalclusa and the Sorga in the 
followers of Petrarch. Chiabrera bor- 
rowed from Pindar that grandeur of sound, 
that pomp of epithets, that rich swell of 
imagery, that unvarjring majesty of con- 
ception, which distinguish the odes of both 
poets. He is less frequently harsh or 
tuigid, though the latter blemish has been 
sometimes observed in him, but wants 
also the masculine condensation of his 
prototjTpe; nor does he deviate so fre- 
quently, or with so much power of ima- 
gination, into such digressions as those 
which generally shade from our eyes, in a 
sldlful profusion of ornament, the victors 
of the Grecian games whom Pindar pro- 
fesses to celebrate. The poet of the house 
of Medici and of other princes of Italy, 
great at least in their own time, was not 
so much compelled to desert his imme- 
diate subject as he who was paid for an 
ode bv some wrestler or boxer, who could 
only become worthy of heroic song by 
attaching his name to the ancient glories 
of his native city. The profuse employ- 
ment of mythological allusions, frigid as 
it appears at present, was so customary 
that we can hardly impute to it much 
blame; and it seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate to a style which was studiously 
formed on the Pindaric model.* The odes 
of Chiabrera are often panegyrical, and his 
manner was well fitted K>r that style, 
though sometimes we have ceased to ad- 
mire those whom he extols. But he is 
not eminent for purity of taste, nor, I be- 
lieve, of Tuscan language : he endeavoured 
to force the idiom, more than it would 
bear, by constructions and inventions bor- 
rowed from the ancient tongues ; and these 
odes, splendid and noble as they are, bear, 
in the estimation of critics, some marks 
of the seventeenth century.f The satiri- 
cal epistles of Chiabrera are praised by 
Salfi as written in a moral Horatian tone, 
abounding with his own experience and 
allusions to his time.t But in no other 
kind of poetry has he oeen so highly suc- 
cessful as in the Ijnric; and, though the 
Grecian robe is never cast away, he imi- 
tated Anacreon with as much skill as 
Pindar. "His lighter odes," says Cres- 
cimbeni, " are most beautiful and elegant, 

* Salfi jastifies the continaal introduction of 
mythology by the Italian poeta, on the groand that 
it waa a part of their national inheritance, asso- 
ciated with the monaments and recollections of 
their glory. This would be more to the purpose if 
this mythology had not been almost exclasirely 
Greek. But perhaps all that was of classical an- 
tiquity might M blended in their sentiments with 
the memory of Rome. 

t Sdfi, Jdi, 850. I M., zliL, SOU. 



full of grace, vivacity, spirit, and delicacy, 
and adorned with pleasing inventions, and 
differing in nothing but language from 
those of Anacreon. His dithvrambics I 
hold incapable of being excelled, all the 
qualities required in such compositions 
being united with a certain nobleness of 
expression which elevates all it touches 
upon.*** 

10. The greatest lyric poet of Greece 
was not more the model of Chiabrera than 
his Roman competitor was of Testi. ^ Had 
he been more attentive to the choice of 
his expression,'* says Crescimbeni, '^he 
might have earned tlie name of the Tuscan 
Horace." The faults of his age are said 
to be frequently discernible in Testi; but 
there is, to an ordinary reader, an Horatian 
elegance, a certain charm of grace and ease 
in ms canzoni, which render them pleasing. 
One of these, beginning Ruscelletto oigog- 
lioso, is highly admir^ b^ Muratori, the 
best, perhaps, of the Italian critics, and 
one not slow to censure any defects of 
taste. It apparently alludes to some ene- 
my in the court of Modena^f The charac- 
ter of Testi was ambitious and restless, 
his life spent in seeking and partly in en- 
joying public offices, but terminated in 
prison. He had taken, says a later writer, 
Horace for his model ; and perhaps, like 
him, he wished to appear sometunes a 
stoic, sometimes an epicurean; but he 
knew not, like him, how to profit by the 
lessons either of Zeno or Epicurus, so as 
to lead a tranquil and independent life.t 

11. The imitators of Chiabrera were 
generally unsuccessful; they 
became hyperbolical and ex- 
aggerated. The translation of Pindar bv 
iUessandro Adimari, though not very much 
resembling the original, has been praised 
for its own beauty. But these poets are 
not to be confounded with the Bftarinists, 
to whom they are much superior. Ciam- 
poli, whose Kime were published in 1638, 
may perhaps be the best after Chiabrera.^ 
Several obscure epic poems, some of 
which are rather to be deemed romances, 
are commemorated by the last historian 
of Italian literature. Among these is the 
Conquest of Granada by Graziani, pub- 
lished in 1650. Salfi justly observes that 
Uie subject is truly epic ; but the poem it- 
self seems to be nothing but a series of 
episodical intrigues without unity. The 

* Storia della Tolgar Poesia, ii, 483. 

t This canzoD is in Matthias, " 
Lirici, h., 190. 

t Salfi, xii., 281. 

^ Id., p. 303. Tinboechi, xi^ 364. BaiHet, on 
the anthohtT of othera, ^eaka lees hooooiablyof 
CiainpoU.— N. 1451. 
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Mjle, according to the Nuoe writer, is re- 
doadsnt, the aimilea too frequent and mo- 
noioDOiu ; yet he prefers it to all the heroic 
Mms which had ioterrened aince that of 
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Sect. II. Oh SrunsB Porrar. 

iMMDcaa.— The Aistoaalu.— TUkgu.— Ocofo- 

n uid bii Scbocd. 

U. Thk Spanish poett; of the sixteenth ' 
TtoatriH centurymightbearrangedinthree ' 
■rsjMM classes. In the Btst we might ' 
T' place that which was formed in I 
the ancient school, though not always 
preserving its characteristics ; the short | 
trochaic metres, employed in the song or i 
Uw ballad, altogether national, or aspiring 
to be such, either ia its subjects or in its 
Kvle. In the second would stand that to 
which the imitation of the Italians had 
given rise, the school of Boscan and Garci- 
Eino ; and with these we might place also 
the epic poems, which do not seem to be 
eBBentially different from similar produc- 
tions of llalj. A third and not incon- 
^derable division, though less extensive ' 
than the others, is composed of the poetrv 
of good sense ; the didactic, semi- satirical, 
Horatian style, of which Meudoza was 
the founder, and seveial specimens of 
which occur in the Pamaao Espajlol of 

13. The romances of the Cid and many 
Til I ■■mill '"''^'* "^ referred by the most 
"""" competent judges to the reign 
of I%iUp lll-t These are by no means 
amongthebestof Spanishromances; and 
we should naturally expect that so arti- 
ficial a style as the imitation of ancient 
maonera and sentiments bypoets in wholly 
a different state of society, though some 
men of talent might succeed in it, would 

• Salfi. ToL liii., p. 94-139. 

+ Dnno, RonuDccro de rorasncn doctnntles, 
■isiliiiiiii hMJToa, dec., 1B39. Th* Hoofiah n>- 
Banem, with ■ law aicepCton*. ud tboaa of Uw 
Cid. ui ■KiUwl bj Ihia ■sihot to itw Unet put 
of iba utMDih aDdtba fint half of the leTCDiceiith 
cratnij. In the prgbce to * fnnwr pablicuioD, 
Roosnna Moiiicos, Ibli wriler hu nid, Coil todoe 
inblicuKn en eate libn parten- 
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abnt biQ llepdo. y merecido lle|m[ k Is poUaridad. i 
It asama manifeat from internal a*idetic<, without 1 
cntical knowlsdga of the UniUKge, that Iboae n- I 
Uuns U> the Cid are IM of Iba middla S(e*. tbou|b , 
aoam aeem (till iDclinad to fire them > hi|b an- c 
Uquitf . It i> sot ■officient lo nj tbsl the language 
baa been modenuiad ; the whola MrucluTe of ibaw 
ballad* m radolani of a low *(« ; and if the Spanbh 
eriuea afie* in thia, I know not whj lanifoca 



soon degenerate into an affected manner- 
ism. The Italian style continued to be 
cultivated : under Philip III., the decline 
of Spain in poetry, as in arms and national 
power, was not so striking as afterward. 
Several poets belong to Uie age of that 
prince, and even that of Philip IV. was 
notdestitute of men of merited reputation.* 
Among the best were two brothers, Luper- 
cioandBartholomewAr^ensoIa. TtHbnKim 
These were chiefly dtstmguish- Arfwaoia. 
ed in what I have called the third or Hora- 
ttan manner of Spanish poetry, though 
they by no means confined themselves 
to any peculiar style. " Lupercio," says 
Bonterwek, " formed his style after Hor- 
ace with no less assiduity than Luis de 
Leon ; but he did not possess the soft en- 
thusiasm of that pious poet, who, in the rdi* 
Sous spirit of his poet^, is so totally unlUte 
orace. An understanding at once solid 
and ingenious, subject to no extravagant 
illusion, yet full of true poetic feeling, and 
an imagination more plastic than creative, 
impart a more perfect Horatian colourins 
to the odes, as well as to the csnciones ana 
sonnets of Lupercio. He closely imitated 
Horace in his didactic satires, a style of 
compoaition in which no Spanish poet had 
preceded him. But he never succeeded 
in attaining the bold combination of ideas 
which characterizes the ode style of Hor- 
ace ; and his conceptions have therefore 
seldom anything Uke the Horatian energy. 
On the other hand, all his poems express 
no less precision of language than the 
models after which he formM his style. 
His odes, in particular, are characterued 
by a picturesque tone of expression, which 
he seems to have imbibed from Virgil 
rather than from Horace. The extrava- 
gant metaphors by which some of Her- 
rera's odes are deformed were uniformly 
avoided by Lupercio."! The genius nf 
Bartholomew Argensola was very like 
that of his brother, nor are their writings 
easily distinguishable; but Bouterwek as- 
signs, on the whole, a higher place to Bar- 
tholomew. Dieze inclines to the same 
judgment, and thinks the eulogy of Nicolas 

• Anlaaio beatow* unbounded prtiae anspoem 
of the epic clau. Ibe Bernanla of Balbaens, pub. 
liahed at Madrid in 1634, tbough be CMnplaina that 
in bia own B|e it lay h^ in the comen uf book- 

illen' ihopi. Balbuena, lo hu i^Lon, ba* left 



the miHT epic writen of Hpam. Bat I do ■»( fii 
bimnKnUonedin Btnterwek; in hct. meat of Ibeae 
poemi are Terj acaice, and are Iraaanma for the 

t llut<ifSpaniabLiunt««,p.lM 
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Antonio on these brothers, extravagant as 
it seems, not beyond their merits. 

14. But anottier poet, Manuel Estevan 
^ji_^ de Yillegas, whose poems, written 

^^ in very early youth, entitled Ama- 
torias or Eroticas, were published in 1690, 
has attained a still higher reputation, es- 
pecially in other parts of Europe. Dieze 
calls him '* one of the best lync poets of 
Spain, excellent in the various styles he 
has performed, but, above all, in his odes 
and songs. His original poems are full 
of genius ; his translations of Horace and 
Anacreon might often pass for original. 
Few surpass him in harmony of verse ; 
he is the Spanish Anacreon, the poet of 
the Graces."* Bonterwek, a more dis- 
criminating judge than Dieze, who is, per- 
haps, rather vakiable for research than for 
taste, has observed that " the graceful 
luxuriance of the poetry of Yillegas has 
no parallel in modem literature; and, 
generally speaking, no modem writer has 
so well succeeded in blending the spirit of 
ancient poetry with the modem. But 
constantljT to observe that correctness of 
ideas which distinguished the classical 
compositions of antiquity, was by Yille- 
gas, as by most S[>ajii8h poets, considered 
too rigid a requisition, and an unnecessa- 
ry restraint on genius. He accordingly 
sometimes degenerates into conceits and 
images, the monstrous absurdity of which 
are characteristic of the author's nation 
and age. For instance, in one of his odes, 
in which he entreats Lyda to suffer her 
tresses to flow, he says that, ' agitated by 
Zephyr, her locks would occasion a thou- 
sand deaths, and subdue a thousand lives ;' 
and then he adds, in a strain of extrava- 
gance surpassing that of the Marinists, 
* that the sun himself would cease to give 
light if he did not snatch beams from her 
r^ant countenance to illumine the east.^ 
But faults of this glaring kind are by no 
means frequent in the poetry of Yillegas ; 
and the fascinating grace with which he 
emulates his models operates with so 
powerful a charm, that the occasional oc- 
currence of some httle affectations, from 
which he could scarcely be expected en- 
tirely to abstain, is easily ovenooked by 

the reader, "t 

15. Quevedo, who, having borne the 
QMTcdo. suraarae of Yillegas, has some- 
times been confounded with the 

poet we have just named, is better known 
m Europe for his prose than his verse ; 
but he is the author of numerous poems, 
both serious and comic or satirical. The 



• OeMliicbto der S 
t Bonterwek, i, 479. 
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latter are by much the more esteemed of 
the two. He wrote burlesque poetry with 
success, but it is frequently nnintAiUgihip 
except to natives. In satire he addled 
the Juvenalian style.* A few more nugfat 
be added, perhaiM, especially EspineC a 
poet of the classic scnool, Boija of £s- 
quillace, once viceroy of Pern, who is 
called by Bouterwek the last representa- 
tive of that style in Spain, but more wor- 
thy of praise for withstanding the bad 
taste of his contemporaries than for any 
vigour of genius, and Christopher de U 
Mena.t No Portuguese poetry about this 
time seems to be worthy of notice in Eu- 
ropean literature, though Manuel Faria y 
Sousa and a few more might attain a lo- 
cal reputation by sonnets and other ama- 
tory verse. 

16. The original blemish of Spanish 
writing, both in prose and veree. Defects if 
had been an excess of effort to isMetaispH- 
say everything in an unusual **'^**' 
manner ; a deviation from the beaten paths 
of sentiment and language in a wider 
curve than good taste permits. Taste is 
the presiding faculty which regulates, in 
all works within her jurisdiction, the 
struggling powers of imagination, emo- 
tion, and reason. Each has its claim to 
mingle in the composition; each may 
sometimes be allowed, in a great meas- 
ure, to predominate ; and a phlegmatic ap- 
plication of what men call common sense 
m aesthetic criticism is almost as repug- 
nant to its principles as a dereliction of 
all reason for the sake of fantastic absurd- 
ity. Taste also must determine, by an 
intuitive sense of right somewhat analo- 
gous to that which regulates the manners 
of life, to what extent the most simple, 
the most obvious, the most natural, and, 
therefore, in a popular meaning, the most 
true, is to be modified by a studious intro- 
duction of the new, the striking, and the 
beautiful, so that neither what is insipid 
and trivial, nor yet what is forced and af- 
fected, may displease us. In Spain, as 
we have observed, the latter was always 
the prevaiUng fault. The public taste had 
been formed on bad models— on the Ori- 
ental poetry, metaphorical beyond all per- 
ceptible analogy, and on that of the Pro- 
venpals, false in sentiment, false in con- 
ception, false in image and figure. The 
national character, proud, swelling, and 
ceremonious, conspired to give an inflated 
tone ; it was also grave and sententious 
rather than lively or delicate, and there- 
fore fond of a strained and ambitions 
style. These vices of writing are car- 



* Bouterwek, p. 468. 
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md to exeeas in romanceo of chivalry, 
which became ridiculoiia in the eyes of 
Booaible men, but were certainly very 
poplar; they affect also, though in a dif- 
ferent manner, much of the Spamioh prose 
of the aixteenth century, and they belong 
to a great deal of the poetry of that age, 
though it must be owned that much ap- 
pears wholly exempt from them, and 
written in a very pure and classical spirit. 
Cerrmntes strove oy example and by pre- 
cept to maintain good taste ; and some of 
his contemporaries took the same Une.* 
But they had to fight against the predom- 
inant turn of their nation, which soon 
gave the victory to one of the worst man- 
ners of writing that ever disgraced pubUc 
iavoor. 

17. Nothing can be more opposite to 
and what is strictly called a classi- 
cal stjrle, or one formed upon 
the best models of Greece and 

Rome, than pedantry. This was, never- 
thrieae, the weed that overspread the face 
of literature in those ages when Greece 
and Rome were the chief objects of ven- 
eration. Without an intimate discern- 
ment of their beauty, it was easy to copy 
aUnaions that were no longer intelligible, 
to counterfeit trains of thought that be- 
longed to past times, to force reluctant 
idioms into modem forms, as some are 
said to dress after a lady for whom nature 
has done more than for themselves. From 
the revival of letters downward this had 
been more or less observable in the learn- 
ed men of Europe, and, after that class 
grew more extensive, in the current Ut- 
eratore of modem languages. Pedantry, 
whieh consisted in unnecessary, and per- 
haps wiintelligible, references to ancient 
leamingy was afterward combined with 
other artifices to obtain the same end, far- 
fetched metaphors and extravagant con- 
ceits. The French versifiers of the latter 
end of the sixteenth century were emi- 
nent in both, as the works of Ronsard and 
D« Bartas attest. We might, indeed, take 
the Creation of Du Bartas more properly 
than the Euphues of our EngUsh Lilly, 
which, thougn very affected ai^ unpleas- 
ing, does hairdly such violence to common 
speech and common sense, for the proto- 
type of the style which, in the eariy part 
of the seventeenth century, became popu- 
lar in several countries, but especially in 
Spain, through the misplaced laboura of 
Gongora. 

18. Luis do Gongora, a man of very 

* Cemntat, in hit Viage del Parnaso, pnitM 
Oongora, and even imitates hia atyle : but tbii, 
Diese aaya, ia all irooical-Oeach. der Dicbtkanst, 

B.sao. 
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considerable talents, and capable iao«««p. 
of writing well, as h^ has shown, ^^ 
in different styles of poetry, was unfortu- 
nately led, by an ambitious desire of pop- 
ularity, to introduce one which should ren- 
der his name immortal, as it has done in 
a mode which he did not design. This 
was bis estUo culio^ as it was usually call- 
ed, or highly-polished phraseology, where- 
in every worn seems to have been out of 
its natural place. ** In fulfilment of this 
object," says Bouterwek, ** he formed for 
himself, with the most laborious assiduity, 
a style as uncommon as affected, and op- 
posed to all the ordinary rules of the Span- 
ish language, either in prose or verse. He 
particularly endeavoured to introduce into 
his native tongue the intricate construe* 
tions of the Greek and Latin, though such 
an arrangement of words had never been 
attempted in Spanish composition. He 
consequently found it necessary to invent 
a particular system of punctuation, in or* 
der to render the sense of his verses iur 
telligible. Not satisfied with this patch- 
work kind of phraseology, he affected to 
attach an extraordinary depth of meaning 
to each word, and to diffuse an air of su- 
perior dignity over his whole style. In 
Grongora*8 poetry the most common words 
received a totally new signification ; and, 
in order to impart perfection to his esHlo 
culto, he summoned all his mythological 
learning to his aid."* ^ Gongora," says 
an English writer, ** was the founder of a 
sect in Uterature. The style called in 
Castilian ctdtismo owes its origin to him. 
This affectation consists in using language 
so pedantic, metaphors so strained, and 
constractions so involved, that few read- 
ers have the knowledge requisite to un- 
derstand the words, aid still fewer inge- 
nuity to discover the allusion, or patience 
to unravel the sentences. These authors 
do not avail themselves of the indention 
of letters for the purpose of conveying, 
but of concealing tneir ideas."! 

19. The Gongorists formed a strong 
party in Uterature, and carried Tbesehooia 
with them the public voice. If fbroMd by 
we were to believe some writers ***"*• 
of the seventeenth century, he was the 
greatest poet of Spain.| The age of Cer- 

* Bouterwek, p. 434. 

t Lord Holland't Lope de Vega, p. 64. 

% Diexe, p. 250. Nicolaa Antonio, to the diagrace 
of hia judgment, maintaina thit with the moat ex- 
travagant eulogy on Gongora; and Baillet copiea 
him ; but the next age unhesitatingly reveraed the 
■entence. The Portuguese hare laid claim to the 
estilo culto as their property ; and one of their wri- 
tera who practises it, Manuel de Faria y Sonsa, 
gltea Don Sebaatian the credit of baring beoi the 
im who wrote it in pfoae. 
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yantes was over, nor was there vitality 
enough in the criticism of the reign of 
Philip IV. to resist the contagion. Two 
sects soon appeared among these cultoris- 
tos ; one who retained that name, and, like 
their master, affected a certain precision 
of style ; another, csHHed coneepHstos, which 
went still greater lengths in extravagance, 
desirous only of expressing absurd ideas 
in unnatural language.* The prevalence 
of such a disease, for no other analogy can 
so fitly be used, would seem to have been 
a bad presage for Spain ; but, in fact, like 
other diseases, it did but make the tour of 
Europe, and rage worse in some countries 
than in others. It had spent itself in 
France, when it was at its height in Italy 
and England. I do not perceive the close 
connexion of the estUo ctdto of Gongora 
with that of Marini, whom both Bouter- 
wek and Lord Holland suppose to have 
formed his own taste on the Spanish 
school. It seems rather too severe an 
imputation on that most ingenious and 
fertile poet, who, as has already been ob- 
served, has no fitter parallel than Ovid. 
The strained metaphors of the Adone are 
easily collected by critics, and seem ex- 
travagant in juxtaposition, but they recur 
only at intervals ; while those of Gongora 
are studiously forced into every line, and 
are, besides, incomparably more refined and 
obscure. His style, indeed, seems to be 
like that of Lycophron, without the excuse 
of that prophetical mystery which breathes 
a certain awfuhiess over the s3rmbolic lan- 
guage of the Cassandra. Nor am I con- 
vinced that our own metaphysical poetry 
in the reigns of James and Charles had 
much to do with either Marini or Gongo- 
ra, except as it bore marks of the same 
vice, a restless ambition to excite wonder 
by overstepping the boundaries of nature. 



Section III. 
Malberbe.— Regnier. — Other French Poets. 

20. Malherbk, a very few of whose po- 
Maiberbe. ^""^ belong to the last century, 
but the greater part to the first 
twenty years of the present, gave a polish 
and a grace to the lyric poetry of France 
which has rendered his name celebrated 
in her criticism. The public taste of that 
country is (or, I should rather say, used 
to be) more intolerant of defects in poetry 
than rifforous in its demands of exceUence. 
Malhem, therefore, who substituted a reg- 
ular and accurate versification, a style pure 

« Boaterwvk, p. 438. 



and generally free finom pedantic or coUo- 
quial phrases, and a sustained tone of what 
were reckoned elevated thou^ts, for the 
more une(}ual strains of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, acouired a reputation wh^ may lead 
some of his reaaers to disappointment. 
And this is likely to be increased by a 
very few lines of great beauty which are 
known by heart. These stand too mnch 
alone in ius poems. In general, wa find 
in them neither imagery nor sentiment 
that yield us delight. He is less mytho- 
logical, less affected, less given to fifigid 
hjrperboles than his predecessors, bat nr 
too much so for any one accustomed to 
real poetry. In the panegyrical odes Blal- 
herbe displays some fehcity and skill; 
the poet of kmgs and courtiers, he wisely, 
perhaps, wrote, even when he could have 
written better, what kings and coortien 
would understand and reward. Polished 
and elegant, his lines seldom pass the 
conventional tone of poetry ; and, while 
he is never original, he is rarely impress- 
ive. Malherfoe may stand in relation to 
Horace as Chiabrera does to Pindar : the 
analogy is not very close ; but he is for 
from deficient in that calm philosophy 
which forms the charm of tne Roman 
poet ; and we are willing to believe that 
ne sacrificed his time reluctantly to the 
praises of the great. It may be sospected 
that he wrote verses for others ; a prac- 
tice not unusual, I believe, amonf these 
courtly rhymers; at least his Aicandre 
seems to be Henry IV., Chrysanthe or 
Oranthe the Princess of Cond6. He 
seems himself, in some passages, to have 
affected gallantry towards Mary of Medi- 
cis, which at that time was not reckoned 
an impertinence. It is hardly, peihaps, 
worth mentioning, that Msdherfaie uses lines 
of an uneven number of syUables ; an in- 
novation, as I believe it was, that has had 
no success. 

21. Bouterwek has criticised Malherbe 
with some justice, but with great- 
er severity.* He deems hun no 
poet, which, in a certain sense, is 
surely true. But we narrow our defini- 
tion of poetry too much when we exclude 
from it the versification of good sense and 
select diction. This may probably be 
ascribed to Malherbe ; though Bonhours, 
an acute and somewhat rigid critic, has 
pointed out some passages which he 
deems nonsensical. Another writer of 
the same age, Rapin, whose own taste 
was not very glowing, observes that there 
is much prose in Malherbe ; and that,well 
as he merits to be called correct, he is a 

• YoL T., p. as. 
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little too desirous of appearing so, and of- 
ten becomes frigid.* Boilean nas extolled 
him, perhaps, somewhat too highly, and 
La Harpe is inclined to the same side; 
but in tne modem state of French criti- 
cism, the danger is that the Malherfoes 
will be too much depreciated. 

39. The satires of Regnier have been 
Bttirw if highly praised by Boileau, a com- 
■*!«>«• petent judge, no doubt, in such 
matters. Some have preferred Regnier 
even to himself, and found in this old Ju- 
venal of France a certain stamp of satiri- 
cal genius which the more polished critic 
wanted. t These satires are unlike all 
other French poetry of the age of Henry 
IV. ; the tone is vehement, somewhat rug- 
ced and coarse, and reminds us a little of 
his contemporaries Hall and Donne, whom, 
however, he will generally and justly be 
thought much to excel. Some of his sa- 
tires are borrowed from Ovid or from the 
Italians-I They have been called gross 
and licentious; but this only applies to 
one ; the rest are unexceptionable. Reff- 
nier, who had probably some quarrel with 
Malherbe, speaks with contempt of his 
elaborate polish. But the taste of France, 
and especially of that highly cultivated 
nobility who formed the court of Louis 
XIIL and his son, no longer endured the 
nide, though sometimes animated, versifi- 
cation of the older poets. Next to Mal- 
mmm^^ herfoe in reputation stood Racan 
MMfmtd. and Maynard, both more or less 
of his school. Of these it was said b^ 
their master that Racan wanted the dih- 
gence of Maynard, jmt Maynard did the 
^Nrit of Racan, and that a good poet 
might be made out of the two.^ A for- 
eigner will, in general, prefer the former, 
who seems to have possessed more ima- 
gination and sensibility, and a keener rel- 
ish for rural beauty. Maynard's verses, 
according to Pelisson, have an ease and 
elegance that few can imitate, which pro- 
eeedn from his natural and simple con- 
struction.! He had more success in epi- 
gram than in his sonnets, which Boileau 
has treated with little respect. Nor does 



* lUflexiont tor la Poetique, p. 147. Malherbe 
a 4aU le premier qui none a remii dans le boo che- 
min, joignant la parity au grand style ; mtiscomme 
il commeiKA cette mani^re, il ne put la porter ius- 
qnes dans sa perfection ; il y abien de la proee oans 
Ma veia. In another place he says, Malherbe est 
exact et correct ; roais il ne hazarde rien, et par 
renrie qa*il a d'Mre trop sage, il est soarent froid, 
JI.909. 

t Bodterwek, p. 246. La Harpe. Biogr. UniT. 

I Niceron, zl, 397. 

$ Pelisson, Hist de rAcad^mie, i, 200. BaiUet, 
Jogemens des SsTans (Poetes), n. 1510. La Harpe, 
Coors de LitUratoie. Boaterwek, v., 200. 

I Idem. 



he speak better of MalleviUe, who chose 
no other species of verse, but seldom pro- 
duced a finished piece, though not deficient 
in spirit and delicacy. Viaud, more fre- 
quently known by the name of Theophile, 
a writer of no great elevation of style, is 
not destitute of imagination. Such, act 
least, is the opinion of Rapin and fiouter- 
wek.* 

23. The poems of Grombauld were, in 
general, published before the middle of the 
century; his epigrams, which are most es- 
teemed, in 1657. These are often lively 
and neat. But a style of pla]rfulness uid 
gayety had been introducea by Voi- y,n„„^ 
ture. French poetry under Ron- 
sard and his school, and even that of Mal- 
herbe, had lost the lively tone of Marot, 
and became serious almost to severity. 
Voiture, with an apparent ease and grace, 
though without the natural air of the old 
writers, made it once more amusing. In 
reality, the style of Voiture is artificial 
and elaborate, but, like his imitator Prior 
among us, he has the skill to disguise this 
from the reader. He must be a£nitted to 
have had, in verse as well as prose, a con- 
siderable influence over the taste of 
France. He wrote to please women, and 
women are grateful when they are pleas- 
ed. Sarrazin, says his biographer, g,,,^^ 
though less celebrated than Voi- 
ture, deserves, perhaps, to be rated above 
him ; with equal ingenuity, he is far more 
natural.! The German historian of French 
literature has spoken less respectfully of 
Sarrazin, whose verses are the most in- 
sipid rhymed prose, such as he not unhap- 
pily calls toilet-poetry, X 1*^^^ i^ & ^^Y^^ 
winch finds little mercy on the right bank 
of the Rhine ; but the French are better 
judges of the merit of Sarrazin. 



Section IV. 

Rise of Poetrj in Germany.— Opitz and his foQow- 
ers.— Dutch Poets. 

34. Thb German language had never 
been more despised by the learn- low state or 
ed and the noble than at the be- Owman ui- 
ginning of the seventeenth cen- •^«^- 
tury, which seems to be the lowest point 
in its native hterature. The capacity was 

* Bouterwek, 252. Rapin sajrs, Theophile a 
imagination grande et le sens petit. 11 a aes har- 
diesses hearenses k force de se permettie tout. — 
Reflexions sur la Poetiqne, p. 909. 

t Biogr. Unir. Baillet, n. 1532. 

t Boaterwek, t., 256. Specimens of aU these 
poets will be found in the collection of Aagiiis,ToL 
tI : and I most own, that, with the exceptions of 
Malherbe, Regnier, and one or two more, my own 
■oqiittDttiioe with thtm ezteode little futhffr. 
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not wmtiiig; autny wrote Latin v«ne 
withaiicc«n; tbecoUectktnRwde by Gra- 
ter is abandant in these cnhiraton of a 
fonign tongue, several of whom belong 
to the close of the preceding age. Bni 
mmong these it is aaid thst whoever es- 
sayed to write their own language did bat 
fail, and the instances adduced are vei^ 
few. The upper ranks began abont Uus 
time to Bpeak Wench in common society ; 
the bursters, as usual, strove to imitate 
them, and, what was far worse, it became 
the mode to intermingle French wotdt 
with German; not singly and sparingly, 
as has happened in other times and coun- 
tries, but m a jaigoa alTeciedly piebald 
uwKT and macaronic. Some hope might 
'•'"Om. tiave been founded on the literary 
Bcsdeniies which, in emulation of Italy, 
spning np in this period. The oldest i& 
The ^itfkd Society (die fhicIttvioMnde 
OeseUachalt), known also as the order of 
Palms, fistabUsbed at Weimar in 1617.* 
Five prineee enrolled their names at the 
beginning. It held forth the laudable pur- 
pose of purifying and correcting the moth- | 
er tongue and of promoting its literature, 
after the mannerof the Jt&han academies. 
Bat il is not unusual for literal^ associa- 
tions to promise much and fail ot perform- 
ance ; one man is more easily found to lay 
down agood plan than many to co-operate . 
in ita execution. Prob^ly this was mere- < 
lytheschemeof some more gifted individ- 1 
ual, perhsM Werder, who translated Ari- 
osto and Taaso ;t for little good was ef- 
fected by the insiitution. Nor did several I 
others which, at different times in the'aev- 1 
enteenth century, arose over Germany, de- I 
serve more praise. They copied the acad- i 
emies of Italy in their quaint names and I 
titles, in their by-laws, their petty cer- 
emoniaU and symbolic distinctions, to 
which, as we always find in these self- j 
elected societies, they attached vaat im- 
portance, and thought themselves superior 
to the world by doing nothing for it. I 
"Tliey are gone," exclaims Bouterwek, i 
"and have left no clear vestige of their 
existence." Such had been the meister- ' 
singers before them, and little else in ef. 
feci were the Academies, in a more genial 
soil, of their own age. Notwithstanding 
this, thnugb I am compelled to follow the 
historian of German literature, it must 
strike us that these societies seem to man- 
ifest a public esteem for something intel- 



thougb with many faulla in point <a tuW, 
have been commemorated by the modnn 
historians of hterature. But they wen 
wholly eclipeed by one whom Germany 
regaraa as the founder of her poetic liter- 
ature, Martin Opitz, a native of Silesia, 
hououred with a laurel crown 1^ the em- 
peror m leSB, and raised to offices of dis- 
tinction and trust in several courts. The 
national admiration of Opita i 



was far from being the poet c 
asm. Had he been such, his age might 
not have understood him. His taste was 
French and Dutch; two countries of 
which the poetry was pure and correct, but 
not imaginative. No great elevation, no 
energy of ^niua will be foimd in tin 
German Heinsius aod Halherbe. Opiu 
displayed, however, another kind of ex- 
cellence. He wrote the language with a 
purity of idiom, in which Luther alone, 
whom he chose as his model, was superi- 
or : he gave more strength to the verauca- 
tion, and paid a regard to the collocation 
of syllables according to their quantity, or 
length of lime required for articulation, 
which the earlier poela had neglected. 
He is therefore reckoned the inventor of 
a rich and harmonioua rhythm ; and be 
also rendered the Alexandrine verse mnch 
more common than before.* His verseis 
good ; he writes as one conversant with 
the ancients and with mankind ; if he is 
too didactic and learned for a poet in lbs 
higher sense of the word ; if his taste ap- 
pears fettered by the models he took fbr 
imitation; if he even retarded, of which 
we can hardly be sure, the development 
of a more genuine nationality in German 
literature, be must still be allowed, in a 
favourable sense, to have made an epoch 
in its history, t 



that several of the best poets in the sev- 
enteenth century belonged to them. 



liuniura of ih< MXDUenth uu fintputof 

Ihii eiEhleenlh ceatu^j. 

t Bouterwek. I.. B^I IS. hu giTm an aUbcnU 
chtiqua at the poeti; of Opili. " He ii the lither, 
not of Germui poelir, but or tbe modeni Onsiu 
liDgDigB or poet£T, (fer neucren itentKhen dirhler- 
i^pracha. p. 93. The Isme of Opiti (pread beyond 
hu couotTT, lilde u bis l*Dgiii(e *■■ ftniilin. 
Nan psnit Oermuis, Grotiai write* to bin in 
1631. OpitidocUuuDe, que tebibet loco plelinianini 
teilem. quid lingua Gennanica. quid ingniis Car. 
riuaict nleuL—Epwl. ZTL And dterward, bi 
1 938, thanking him for the pi 



;eroi»norum poetanini rsfa; i . ,_ 

ieni dico i ita aeotio k te priinum OeiiDuiicB po- 
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96. Opitx is reckoned the founder of 
HtoM. wnftt was called the first Silesian 
>*«Mn. school, rather so denominated fh)m 
him than as determining the birthplace of 
its poets. They were chiefiv lyric, hat 
more in the line of sonffs and short effo- 
sions in trochaic metre than of the regular 
ode, and sometimes display much spirit 
and feeling. The German song alwa]rs 
seems to bear a resemblance to the Eng- 
lish ; the identity of metre and rhythm 
conspires with what is more essential, a 
certain analogy of sentiment. Many, how- 
ever, of Opitz's followers, Uke himself, took 
HoUand for their Parnassus, and translated 
their sones flrom Dutch. Fleming was 
dist^iguisned by a genuine feeUng for l3rric 
poetry ; he made Ojpitz his model, but, had 
he not died young, would probably have 
gone beyond him, being endowed by na- 
ture with a more poetical genius. Gryph, 
or Grjrphius, who belonged to the Fruitful 
Society, and bore in that the surname of 
the immortal, with faults that strike the 
reader in every page, is also superior in 
fancy and warmth to Opitz. But Gryph 
is better known in German literature by 
his tragedies. The hymns of the Lutheran 
Chureh are by no means the lowest form 
of German poetry. They have been the 
work of every age since the Reformation ; 
but Dach and Gerhard, who, especially the 
latter, excelled in these devotional songs, 
lived about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The shade of Luther seemed to 
protect the Church from the profanation of 
had taste ; or, as we should rather say, it 
was the intense theopathy of the German 
nation, and the simple majesty of their 
ecclesiastical music* 

97. It has been the misfortune of the 
I>«A Dutch, a great people, a people fer- 
pMiry- tile of men of various abihty and 
emdition, a people of scholars, of theolo- 
gians and philosophers, of mathematicians, 
of historians, of painters, and, we may 
add, of poets, that these last have been the 

- mere nolets of the shade, and have pecu- 
liarly suffered by the narrow limits within 
which their language has been spoken or 
known. The Flemish dialect of the south- 
bus powil eoiit0iid0re.~£p. 999. Baillol obeenret, 
that Opitt PIMM for the best of Oennui poets, and 
the first who g^t9 rules to that poetry, and raised 
it to the sute it had since reached ; so that he is 
rather to be accounted its fither than ita improter. 
— Jofemsos des SaTana (PoStes), n. 1436. But 
ispfotation is transitory ; though ten editions of the 
poeoM of Opitz were published within the seven- 
leenth centurv, which Bouterwek thinks much for 
Oermaoy at niat time, though it would not be so 
BBDch HI sooM eouotnes, scarce any one, eieept 
the loYors of old literature, now asks for these ob- 
soiete productioiis.— P. 90. 
* Bontnwek, a., 918. Bichhoni, iv., 9K» 



em Netherlands might have contributed 
to make up somethmg like a national lit- 
eraturo, extensive enough to be respected 
in Europe, if those provinces which now 
affect the somewhat ridiculous name of 
Belgium had been equally fertile of tsdents 
with their neighbours. 

28. The goklen age of Dutch literature 
is this first jMirt of the seventeenth 
century. Their chief poets are ®^*i^' 
Spiegel, Hooft, Cats, and Vondel. The 
first, who has been styled the Dutch En* 
nius, died in 1612 : his principal poem, of 
an ethical kind, is posthumous, out may 
probably have been written towards the 
close of the preceding century^, '^The 
style is vigorous and concise ; it is rich 
in imagery and powerfully ei^Nressed, but 
is deficient in elegance and perspicui^.'** 
Spiegel had rendered much service to his 
native tongue, and was a member of a 
literary academy which published a Dutch 
grammar in 1584. Coornhert and Dousa, 
with others known to fame, were his col- 
leagues; and be it remembered to the 
honour of Holland, that in Germany, or 
England, or even in France, there was, as 
yet, no institution of this kind. But as 
Holland at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and for many years afterwaid, was 
pre-eminently the literary country of Eu- 
rope, it is not surprising that some en- 
deavours were made, though unsuccessr 
fully as to European renown, to cultivate 
the native language. This language is 
also more soft, though less sonorous than 
the German. 

29. Spiegel was followed by a more 
celebrated poet, Peter Hoofl, who qoqh, 

Stve sweetness and harmony to (^i«l 
utch verse. " The great creative v«»*^- 
power of poetry,** it has been said, ^ he 
did not possess ; but his language is cor- 
rect, his style agreeable, and he did much 
to introduce a better epoch."! His ama- 
tory and Anacreontic lines have never 
been excelled in the language ; and Hooft 
is also distinguished both as a dramatist 
and an historian. He has been called the 
Tacitus of Holland. But, here, again his 
praises must, by the generality, t^ taken 

rn trust. Cats is a poet of a different 
s ; ease, abundance, simplicity, clear- 
ness, and purity are the qualities of his 
style : his imagination is gay, his morality 
popular and useful. No one was more 
read than Father Cats, as the people call 
him ; but he is often trifling and monoto- 
nous. Cats, though he wrote for the mul- 
titude, whose descendants still almost 
know his poems by heart, was a man 
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whom the repaUie held in high esteem ; 
twice ambassador in England, he died 
great pensionaryofHolland in 1661. Yon- 
del, a native of Colonge, but the glory, as 
he is deemed, of Dutch poetry, was best 
known as a tragedian. In his tragedies, 
the lyric part, the choroses which he re- 
tained after the ancient model, have been 
called the sublimest of odes. But some 
have spoken less highly of YondeL* 

30. Denmark had no hterature in the 
Dtatoh native language, except a collection 
pa«*nr. of old balkds, full of Scandinavian 
le^nds, till the present period; and in 
this it does not appear that she had more 
than one poet, a Norwegian bishop named 
Arrebo. Nothing, I beueve, was written 
in Swedish. Sclavonian writers there 
were; but we know so little of those 
lan^ages, that they cannot enter, at least 
dunng so distant a period, into the history 
of European literature. 



Sect. Y. Or Eholish Poetbt. 

Imitatora of Spenser.— The Fletcheis.— Phflosophi- 
cal Poets. — Denham. — Donne — Cowley. — His- 
toiical and Narratire Poets.— Shakspeare^s Son- 
nets.— Lyric Poets.— Ifilton's Lycidss, and other 
Poems. 

31. The English poets of these fifty 
Enf iMi poMs yc&rs are very numerous, and 
namenNu in though the greater part are not 
**^ ■«^ fami&ar to the general reader, 
they form a favourite study of those who 
cultivate our poetry, and are sought by all 
collectors of scarce and interesting litera- 
ture. Many of them have, within half a 
century, been reprinted separately, and 
many more in the useful and copious col- 
lections of Anderson, Chalmers, and other 
editors. Extracts have also been made 
by Headley, Ellis, Campbell, and Southey. 
It will be convenient to arrange them rath- 
er according to the schools to which they 
belonged t^n in mere order of chronol- 
ogy. 

33. Whatever were the misfortunes of 

PhiMss Spenser^s life, whatever neglect 
Fletcher, he might have experienced at the 
hands of a statesman ^wn old in cares, 
which renders a man msensible to song, 
his spirit might be console by the pro- 
digious reputation of the Faery Queen. 
He was placed at once by his country 
above all the great Italian names, and 
next to Yirgil among the ancients ; it was 
a natural consequence that some should 

* Foreign Quart. Rer., roL iv., p. 49. For this 
short account of the Dutch poets I am indebted to 
Eichhom, vol iv., part 1, and to the Biogiaphie 
UnifSfseUs. 



imitate what they so deei^ rereienced. 
An ardent admiration of Spenser inmired 
the genius of two young broUiers, Phineas 
and Giles Fletcher. Tlie first, very sooii 
after the queen's death, as some aUusions 
to Lord Essex seem to denote, compoaed, 
though he did not so soon publish, a 
poem entitled The Puq>le Islano. By this 
strange name he expressed a subject moie 
strange ; it is a minute and elaborate ac- 
count of the body and mind of man. 
Through five cantos the reader is regaled 
with nothing but allegorical anatomy, in 
the details of which Phineas seems toler- 
ably skilled, evincing a great deal of in- 
j^enuity in diversifying his metapAiors, and 
m presenting the delmeation of his ima- 
ginary island with as much justice as pos- 
sible to the allegory, without obtruding it 
on the reader's view. In the sixth canto 
he rises to the intellectual and moral facid- 
ties of the soul, which occupy the rest of 
the poem. From its nature it is insuper- 
ably wearisome ; yet his language is often 
ver^ poetical, ius versification haimonioas, 
his invention fertile. But that perpetual 
monotony of allegorical persons, which 
sometimes displeases us even in Spenser, 
is seldom relieved in Fletcher ; Uie under- 
standing revolts at the confused crowd of 
inconceivable beings in a philosofdiical 
poem ; and the justness of amdogy, whkh 
had given us some pleasure in the anatomi- 
cal cantos, is lost in tedious descriptioDi 
of all possible moral qualities, which can 
never coexist in the Purple Island of one 
individual. 

33. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, 
in Christ's Yictory and Triumph, gum 
though his subject has not all the niiik«. 
unity that might be desired, had a manifest 
superiority in its choice. Each uses a 
stanza of his own ; Phineas one of seven 
lines, Giles one of eight. This poem was 
pubUshed in 1610. Each broUier alludes 
to the work of the other, which must be 
owing to the alterations made by Phineas 
in his Purple Island, written probably the 
first, but not published, I believe, till 1633. 
Giles seems to have more vigour than his 
elder brother; fa^t less sweetness, less 
smoothness, and more affectation in his 
style. This, indeed, is deformed by words 
neitJier English nor Latin, but simply Inur- 
barous ; such as damping, eblazonj denroB' 
irate, purpuredjglitterajui, and many otneis. 
They both bear much resemblance to 
Spenser: Giles sometimes ventures to 
cope with him, even in celebrated pas- 
sages, such as the description of tJie C^re 
of Despair.* And he has had the honour. 
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in tarn, of being follOFed by Milton, es- 
pecially in the first meeting of our Saviour 
with Satan in the Paradise Regained. Both 
of these brothers are deserving of much 
praise; they were endowed with minds 
einiiiently poetical, and not inferior in 
imagination to any of their contempora- 
ries. But an injudicious taste, and an ex- 
cessive fondness for a style which the 
public was rapidly abandoning, that of al- 
legorical personification, prevented their 
powers from being efiiectively displayed. 

34. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
fmaao^ Spenser, and the general pride 
!d poitfy. in his name, that allegorical and 
imaginative school of poetry, of which he 
ins the greatest ornament, did not by any 
means exclude a different kind. The Eng- 
lish, or such as by their education gave 
the tone in literature, had become, in the 
latter years of the queen, and still more 
imder her successor, a deeply thinking, a 
learned, a philosophical people. A sen- 
tentious reasoning, grave, subtle, and con- 
tensed, or the novel and remote analogies 
of wit, gained praise from many whom 
the creations of an excursive fancy could 
not attract Hence much of the poetry 
»f James's reign is distinguished from 
that of Elizabeth, except perhaps her last 
fears, by partaking of tne general charac- 
ter of the age; deficient in simplicity, 
price, and feeling, often obscure and pedan- 
tic, tmt impressmg us with a respect for 
3ie man where we do not recognise the 
[loet. From this condition of public taste 
uose two schools of poetry, different in 
diaracter, if not unequal in merit, but both 
ippeaiing to the reasoning more than to 
ne imannative faculty as their judge. 

35. 'Ae first of these may own as its 

:4iJBi w iBr, ^'^'"*^®'' S'^ ^®^ Davies, whose 
poem on the Immortalit^r of the 
Sool, pobhshed in 1600, has had its due 
lononr in our former volume. Davies is 
miinent for perspicuity ; but this cannot be 
nid for another philosophical poet. Sir 
Mk Greville, afterward Lord Brooke, the 
NMom friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
nee the patron of Jordano Bruno. The 
ities of Lord Brooke's poems, A Treatise 
if Human Learning, A Treatise of Mon- 
irdiy, A Treatise of Religion, An Inquisi- 
ion npoa Fame and Honour, lead us to 
mlicipate more of sense than fancy. Li 
hiis we are not deceived ; his mind was 
wegnant with deep reflection upon multi- 
nions learning, but he struggles to give 
itterance to thoughts which he had not 
oDy endowed with words, and amid the 
imckles of rhyme and metre which he 
ad not learned to manage. Hence, of all 
wrpoeUyhemay ber^oned the moot 



obscure; in aiming at condensation, he 
becomes elliptical beyond the bounds of 
the language, .ind his rhymes, being forced 
for the sake of sound, leave all meaning 
behind. Lord Brooke's poetry is chiefly 
worth notice as an indication of that think- 
ing spirit upon pohtical science which 
was to produce the riper speculations of 
Hobbes, and Harrington, and Locke. 

36. This ar^mentative school of verse 
was so much m unison with the character 
of that generation, that Daniel, a poet of 
a very different temper, adopted it in his 
panegyric addressed to James soon after 
his accession, and in some other poems. 
It had an influence upon others, wno trod 
generally in a different track, as is espe- 
cially perceived in Giles Fletcher. The 
Cooper's Hill of Sir John Den- D«nhun*s 
ham, pubhshed in 1643, belongs, ooopai^ 
in a considerable degree, to this ^^^ 
reasoning class of poems. It is also de- 
scriptive, but the description is made to 
slide into philosophy. The plan is origi- 
nal as far as our poetry is concerned, and 
I do not recollect any exception in other 
languages. Placing himself upon an emi- 
nence not distant from Windsor, he takes 
a survey of the scene ; he finds the tower 
of St. Paul's on his farthest horizon, the 
Castle much nearer, and the Thames at 
his feet. These, with the ruins of an ab- 
bey, supply, in turn, materials for a re- 
flecting rather than imaginative mind, and, 
with a stag-hunt which he has very well 
described, fill up the canvass of a poem of 
no great length, but once of no trifling 
reputation. 

37. The epithet majestic Denham, con- 
ferred by Pope, conveys rather too much ; 
but Cooper's Hill is no ordinary poem. 
It is nearly the first instance of vigorous 
and rhythmical couplets ; for Denham is 
incomparably less feeble than Browne, 
and less prosaic than Beaumont. Close 
in thought, and nervous in language like 
Davies, he is less hard and less monoto- 
nous ; his cadences are animated and va- 
rious, perhaps a little beyond the regulari- 
ty that metre demands ; they have been 
the guide to the finer ear of Dryden. 
Those who cannot endure the philosophic 
poetry must ever be dissatisfied with 
Cooper's Hill ; no personification, no ar- 
dent words, few metaphors beyond the 
common use of speech, nothing that 
warms, or melts, or fascinates the heart. 
It is rare to find lines of eminent beautv 
in Denham, and equally so to be struck 
by any one as feeble or low. His lan- 
guage is always well chosen and perspic- 
uous, free from those strange turns of 
esqireision, iieqUent in onr older poets, 
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when the mder it &pt to anapect BOme 
error of the preu, to irreconcilBble do 
Qkj seem with grammar or meaning. 
The expletive do, which the best of hi* 
ivedecessors use freely, seldom occurs in 
Denham ; Mid he has, in other respects, 
bmsbed away the rust of Unguid «nd in- 
effective redundancies which have ob- 
structed the popularity of men with more 
nKtive genius than himself.* 

38. Aaotber class of poets in the reigns 
roMitaiM of James aad his son were those 
matfby^ whom Johnson has called the 
**'' metaphysical ; a name rather 

more applicable, in the ordinary use of 
the word, to Davies and Brooke. These 
wen such as laboured after conceits, or 
novel turns of thought, usually blse, and 
resting upon some equirocatioa of lan- 



nipposes 



been derived from Marint. But Donne, 
its founder, as Johnson imagines, in Eng- 
land, wrote before Marini. It is, in fact, 
as we have lately observed, the style 
which, though Marini has earned the dis- 
creditable reputation of perverting the 
taste of his country by it, had been gain- 
ing ground through the latter half of the 
sixteenth centuiy. It was, in a more 
comprehensive view, one modification of 
that vitiated taste which sacrificed all 
ease and naturalness of wrilingand speak- 
ing for the sake of display. The myiho- 
logical erudition and Grecisms of Ron- 
sard's school, the Euphuism of that of 
Lilly, the "esiilo culto" of Gongora, 
even the pedantic quotations of Burton 
and many similar writers, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, sprang, like 
the concetti of the Italians and of their 
EngUsh imitators, from the same source, 
a dread of being overlooked if they paced 
on like their neighbours. And when a 



• The compirisan br Deabun belwein tba 
ThuDei ind bi) own poetry wu once celebntad : 
Oh. cDnld 1 flow Ilka Ihee. ind make thy itreun 
Ht blight eiamplr, h it is mr ihsme, 
Thooglideep. rot clear ; Ihougb gentle, yet nnidoU ; 
Btrong wiUioul rage, wiihout o'eiflowinf fblL 

JohnioD. wbile be highly eturia these line*, Iroly 
6b»ertai, IhU "mod of the wordi thus utfuUy 
oppoaed «Te to be nndeiiliMd eimp^r on one aide 
of the conDpaheon, and melaphoriuliy on the oth- 
er; and ir there tw any language which does not 
■ipreaa mtelleclaal operaliocu by nulerial imagea, 
into th>t language they cannot be tnnalated." 
Perhapc these nielaphora are so naturally applied 
to alyle, that no language of a cultiialed jieople is 
wiihout thenL But the ground oF objection ia, in 
bet, that the line* contain oaihing tnt wit. and 
that wit which tuma on a play o( word). They 
in nihar ingtnioui in thii reapect, and lemaika- 
bly hanuonioaa, which ia probabljr the aecnl of 
tlwir popnlarityi bat, u poMfy, uuj deaerre no 



' fbw writers had set the eumpiB of kk- 
cessful faults, a bad style, where do aotari 
ptinciplee of criticism had been eatab- 
lished, readily gaining ground, it becuM 
necessary that thoae who had not vigoor 
enough to rise above the foaliioD ahouU 
seek to fall in with it. Nothing ia mon 
injurious to the cultivaUon of verse than 
the trick of desiring, for praise or piofit, 
to attract those by poetry whom natme 
has left destitute of every quaUtv which 
genuine poetry can sttracL The beet, 
and pertiaps the only secura basis for 
public taste, for an Ksihetic appreciaiian 
of beauty, in a conn, a college, a city, ii 
BO general a diffusion of claMcal knn4- 
edge, as, by rendenng the AoeM moddt 
familiar, and by giving them « sort of ao- 
tbority, will discounteaanee and clwck il 
the outaet the vicious novelties whidi ■!• 
ways exert some influence over imednea- 
ted minds. But this was not yet the cma 
in England. Milton was perhaps the fait 
writer who eminently possessed a genD> 
ine discernment and feehng of antiqnity; 
though it may be perceived ia Speiav, 
and also in a veiy lew who wrote k 

39. Donne is generally eateemed the 
earliest, as Cowley was afterwaid - 
the most conspicuous model of thia ^"^ 
manner. Many instances of it, tiowew, 
occur in the hghter poetry of the qneen's 
reign. Donne is the roost inhannomooi 
of our versifiers, if he can be aaid to have 
deserved such a name by Unes too nigged 
to seem metre. Of his earlier poems 
many are very licentious ; the later am 
chiefly devout. Few are good for mnch ; 
tlie conceits have not even the merit of 
being intelligible ; it would perfaape be 
difficult to select three passages that we 
should can to read again. 

40. The second of these poets was 
Crashaw, a man of some imagi- _ . 
nation and great piety, but whose **"*■• 
softness of heart, united with feeble Judg- 
ment, led him to admire and imitate 
whatever was most extravagant in the 
mystic writings of Saint Teresa. He 
was, more than Donne, a ftrilower of Sl» 
rini, one of whose poems. The Massacre 
of the Innocents, he truncated with hk- 
cess. It is difficult, in genera], to find 
anything in Crashaw that bad taste hu 
not deformed. Hia poems were fint pub- 
iished in 1616. 

41. In the next year, IA47, Cowley's 
Mistress appeared ; the most cele- __^ 
brated performance of the mia- "■'^■ 
called metaphysical poets. It is a aenea 
of short amatory poems, in the Italian 
style of the age, fuU of 
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hare no seniblance of troth except from 
the double oeiise of words, and thoughts 
that unite the coldness of subtlety with 
the hyperbolical extravagance of counter- 
feited passion. The .^jiacreontic Unes, 
aikl some other light pieces of Cowley, 
have a spirit and racmess very unlike 
these frigid conceits ; and in the ode on 
the death of his friend Mr. Harvey, he 
gave some proofs of real sensibility and 
poetic grace. The Pindaric odes of Cow- 
fey were not pi^lished within this period. 
But it is not worth while to defer mention 
of them. They contain, hke all his po- 
etry, from time to time, very beautiful 
lines, but the faults are still of the same 
kind ; his sensibility and good sense — nor 
has any poet more — ^are choked by false 
taste ; ami it would be difficult to fix on 
any one poem in which the beauties are 
more frequent than the blemishes. John- 
son has selected the elegy on Crashaw as 
the finest of Cowley^s works. It begins 
with a very beautiful couplet, but I con- 
fess that very little else seems, to my 
taste, of much value. The Complaint, 
probably better known than any other po- 
em, appears to me the best in itself. His 
disappointed hopes give a not unpleasing 
melancholy to several passages. But his 
Latin ode in a similar strain is much more 
perfect. Cowley, perhaps, upon the whole, 
lias had a reputation more above his de- 
serts than any EngUsh poet; yet it is 
▼ery easy to perceive that some who 
wrote better than he did not possess so 
flne a genius. Johnson has written the 
life of Cowley with peculiar care ; and 
as his summary of the poet's character is 
more favourable than my own, it may be 
candid to insert it in this place, as at 
least very discriminating, elaborate, and 
well expressed. 
42. "It may be affirmed, without any en- 
comiastic fervour, that he brought 
to his poetic labours a mind re- 
plete with learning, and that his 
pages are embellished with all the orna- 
ments which books could supply ; that he 
was the first who imparted to English 
mraibers the enthusiasm of the ffreater 
ode, and the gayety of the less ;* that he 
was equally qualified for sprightly sallies 
sad for lofty flights ; that ne was among 
those who freed translation from servility, 
snd, instead of following his author at a 
distance, walked by his side ; and that, if 
he left versification yet improvable, he 
left likewise, from time to time, such spe- 

• Was not Milum'i Ode on th« Nstirity written 
M euAj as eoy of Cowley's 7 And would Johnson 
ksve tbouffht Cowley sQperior in gajety to Sir John 
Socklittgf 

Vot. U.— Z 



cimens of excellence as enabled succeed- 
ing poets to improve it.*' 

43. The poets of historical or fabulous 
narrative belong to another class. NarwUtt 
Of these the earliest is Daniel, poeu. 
whose minor poems fall partly i^ni«i» 
within the sixteenth century. His Histo- 
ry of the Civil Wars between York and 
Lancaster, a poem in eight books, was 
published in 1604. Faithmlly adhering to 
truth, which he does not suffer so much 
as an ornamental episode to interrupt, and 
equally studious to avoid the bolder fig- 
ures of poetry, it is not surprising tliat 
Daniel should be little read. It is, indeed, 
certain that much Italian and Spanish po- 
etry, even by those whose name has once 
stood rather high, depends chiefly upon 
merits which he abundantly possesses, a 
smoothness of rhythm, and a lucid narrar 
tion in simple language. But that wliich, 
from the natural delight in sweet sound, is 
enough to content the ear in the southern 
tongues, will always seem bald and tame 
in our less harmonious verse. It is the 
chief praise of Daniel, and must have con- 
tributed to what popularity he enjoyed iji 
his own age, that his English is eminently 
pure, free from affectation of archaism and 
from pedantic innovation, with very little 
that is now obsolete. Both in prose aiul 
in poetry, he is, as to language, among the 
best wnters of his time, and wanted but a 
greater confidence in his own power, or, 
to speak less indulgently, a greater share 
of it, to sustain his correct taste, calm 
sense, and moral feeling. 

44. Next to Daniel in time, and much 
above him in reach of mind, we nnyum*9 
place Michael Dravton, whose Poiyoiiiiaa. 
Barons' Wars have been mentioned under 
the preceding period, but whose more fa- 
mous work was pubUshed partly in 16139 
and partly in 1639. Drayton's Polyolbion 
is a poem of about 30,000 Unes in length, 
written in Alexandrine couplets, a meas- 
ure, from its monotony, and perhaps from 
its frequency in doggerel ballads, not at 
all pleasing to the ear. It contains a to- 
pographical description of England, iUus- 
trated with a prodigality of historical and 
legendary erudition. Such a poem is es- 
sentially designed to instruct, and speaks 
to the understanding more than to the 
fancy. The powers displayed in it are, 
however, of a high cast. It has generally 
been a difficulty with poets to deal with a 
necessary enumeration of proper names. 
The catalogue of ships is not the most de- 
lightful part of the Ihad, and Ariosto never 
encounters such a roll of persons or pla- 
ces without sinking into the tamest insi- 
pidity. Virgil is splendidly beautiful upon 
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similar occasions ; bat his decorative ele- 
gance could not be preserved, nor would 
continue to please in a poem that kept up, 
through a great length, the effort to fur- 
nish instruction. The style of Drayton is 
sustained, with extraordmary ability, on 
an equable line, from which he seldom 
much deviates, neither brilliant nor pro- 
saic ; few or no passages could be mark- 
ed as iinpressive, but few are languid or 
mean. The language is clear, strong, va- 
rious, and sufficiently figurative ; the sto- 
ries and fictions interspersed, as well as 
the general spirit and liveliness, relieve 
the heaviness incident to topographical 
description. There is probably no poem 
of ^is kind in any other language com- 
parable together in extent and excellence 
to the Polyolbion ; nor can any one read 
a portion of it without admiration for its 
learned and highly-gifted author. Yet 

geriiaps no EngUsh poem, known as well 
y name, is so little known beyond its 
name ; for, while its immense length de- 
ters the common reader, it affords, as has 
just been hinted, no great harvest for se- 
lection, and would be judged very unfairly 
bv partial extracts. It must be ownea, 
also, that geography and antiquities may, 
in modem times, be taught better in prose 
than in verse ; yet whoever consults the 
Polyolbion for such objects wiU probably 
be repaid by petty knowledge which he 
may not have found anywhere else. 

46. Among these historical poets I 
jifff^m&n should incline to class William 
Briunnu'B Brownc, author of a poem with 
^^'■■*<*^' the quaint title of Britannia's 
Pastorals, though his story, one of little 
interest, seems to have been invented by 
himself. Browne, indeed, is of no distinct 
school among the writers of that age ; he 
seems to recognise Spenser as his master, 
but his own manner is more to be traced 
among later than earlier poets. He was 
a native of Devonshire ; and his principal 
poem, above mentioned, relating partly to 
the local scenery of that county, was 
printed in 1613. Browne is truly a poet, 
full of imagination, grace, and sweetness, 
though not very nervous or rapid. I 
know not why Headley, favourable enough, 
for the most part, to this generation of 3ie 
sons of song, has spoken of Browne with 
unfair contempt. Justice, however, has 
been done to him by later critics.* But I 

* " Browne," Mr. Soathey says, " is a poet who 
produced no slight effect upon his coatemporaries. 
George Wither, in his happiest pieces, has learned 
the manner of his friend, and Milton may be traced 
to him. And in our days his peculiarities have been 
caught, and his beauties imitated, by men who will 
themselYM find admirers and imitators hereafter." 
^His poeny," Ifr. Campbell, • iir leas iiidiilct«t 



have not observed that they take notice of 
what is remaikable in the history of our 
poetical literature, that Browne is an ear- 
ly model of ease and variety in the regu- 
lar couplet. Many passages in his mi- 
eoual poem are hanily excelled by the 
fables of Dryden. It is manifest that Blil- 
ton was well acquainted with the writings 
of Browne. 

46. The commendation of improving 
the rtiythm of the couplet is dne su Jito 
also to Sir John Beaumont, an- UM iwii t 
thor of a short poem on the battle of Bos- 
worth Field. It was not written, how- 
ever, so early as the Britannia's Pastonls 
of Browne. In other respects it has no 
pretensions to a high ranx. But it may 
be added that a poem of Drommond, on 
the visit of James I. to Scotland in 1617, 
is perfectly harmonious ; and, what is veiy 
remarkable in that age, he concludes tbie 
verse at every couplet with the regularity 
of Pope. 

47. Far unlike the poem of Browne was 
Gondibert, published by Sir Wil- TTanaaa-i 
liam Davenant in 1650. It may O om »m . 
probably have been reckoned by himself 
an epic ; but in that age the practice oi 
Spain and Italy had effaced the distincti(m 
between the regular epic and the heroie 
romance. Gon£bert belongs rather to the 
latter class by the entire want of tnrth in 
the story, though the scene is laid at the 
court of the Lombard kings, by the de- 
ficiency of unity in the action, by the in- 
tricacy of the events, and by the resources 
of the fable, which are sometimes too 
much in the style of comic fiction. It is 
so imperfect, only two books and part of 
the third being completed, that we can 
hardly judge of the termination it was to 
receive. Each book, however, after the 
manner of Spenser, is divided into several 
cantos. It contains about 6000 lines. Tbe 
metre is tbe four-lined stanza of alternate 
rhymes ; one capable of great vigour, but 
not, perhaps, well adapt^ to poetry of 
imagination or of passion. These, how- 
ever, Davenant exnibits but sparingly in 
Gondibert; the^ are replaced by a philo- 
sophical spirit, m the tone of Sir John Da- 
vies, who had adopted the same metre, and, 
as some have thought, nourished by the 
author's friendly intercourse with Hobbes. 
Gondibert is written in a clear, nervous 
English style ; its condensation produces 
some obscurity, but pedantry, at least that 
of language, will rarely be found in it ; and 

judge of the older bards, obserres, ** is imA without 
beauty ; but it is the beauty of mere landscape and 
allegory, without the marniers and paaaioiis that 
constitute human iotaratt,**— Spedmena ol Ei^lish 
Poetry, iv., 383. 
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DaTenant is less infected by the love of 
conceit and of extravagance than his con- 
temporaries, though I would not assert 
that he is whoUv exempt from the former 
biemish. But the chief praise of Gondi- 
bert is for masculine verse in a good met- 
rical cadence ; for the sake of which we 
may forgive the absence of interest in the 
story, and even of those glowing words 
and breathing thoughts which are the soul 
of genuine poetry. Gondibert is very 
little read ; yet it is better worth reading 
than the Purple Island, thoujgh it may 
have less of that which distinguishes a 
poet from another man. 

48. The sonnets of Shakspeare, for we 
■mmis or now come to the minor, that is, 
■■*■»•"»• the shorter and more lyric, poe- 
tiy of the age, were published in 1609, in 
a manner as mysterious as their subject 
and contents. They are dedicated by an 
editor (Thomas Thorpe, a bookseller) *' to 
Mr. W. H., the only begetter of these 
■onnets.*^ No one, as far as I remember, 
has ever doubted their genuineness; no 
one can doubt that they express not only 
real, but intense emotions of the heart ; 
bot when they were written, who was the 
W. H. quaintly called their begetter, by 
which we can only understand the cause 
of their being written, and to what persons 
or circumstances they allude, has of late 
years been the subject of much curiosity. 
lliese sonnets were long overlooked; 
Steevens spoke of them with the utmost 
aeom, as productions which no one could 
lead ; but a very different suffrage is gen- 
erally given by the lovers of poetry, and 
peiiuips there is now a tendency, especial- 
ly among young men of poetical tempers, 
to exaggerate the beauties of these re- 
markaUe productions. They rise, indeed, 
in estimation as we attentively read and 
reflect upon them ; for I do not think that, 
al first, Uiey give us much pleasure. No 
one ever entered more fully than Shaks- 
peare into the character of this species 
of poetry, which admits of no expletive 
imagery, no merely ornamental line. But, 
though each sonnet has generally its 
proper unity, the sense, I do not mean the 

* The preciM words of the dedication «e the 
iBOowiiif : 

To the only Begetter 

Of these ensaing sonnets 

Mr. W. H. 

All Happiness 

And that eternity promised 

By oor ever living poet 

Wisheth the 

WeU-wishin|( Adrentorer 

In setting forth 

T.T. 

ThstHle-pngerans: ShakneareHi Sonnets, ner- 

m inSlH 4to, 1609. O.EUiorT.T. 



mmmatical constmction, will sometimes 
be found to spread from one to another, 
independently of that repetition of the 
leadmg idea, like variations of an air, 
which a series of them frequently exhibits, 
and on account of which they have latterly 
been reckoned by some rather an intemi 
poem than a collection of sonnets. But 
this is not uncommon among the Italians, 
and belongs, in fact, to those of Petrarch 
himself. They may easily be resolved 
into several series according to their sub- 
jects ;* but, when read attentively, we 
find them relate to one definite, though 
obscure oeriod of the poet's Ufe ; in which 
an attachment to some female, which 
seems to have touched neither his heart 
nor his fancy very sensibly, was over- 
powered, without entirely ceasing, by one 
to a friend; and this last is of such an 
enthusiastic character, and so extravagant 
in the phrases that the author uses, as to 
have thrown an unaccountable mystery 
over the whole work. It is true that, in 
the poetry as well as in the fictions of 
early ages, we find a more ardent tone of 
affection in the language of friendship than 
has since been usual ; and yet no instance 
has been adduced of such rapturous de- 
votedness, such an idolatry of admiring 
love, as the greatest being whom nature 
ever produced in the human form pours 
forth to some unknown youth in the ma- 
jority of these sonnets. 

49. The notion that a woman was their 
general object is totally untcn* j^ p^^gg 
able, and it is strange that Cole- wtMoi tiMy 
ridge should have entertained it.f ■******• 
Those that were evidently addressed to a 
woman, the person above hinted, are by 
much the smaller part of the whole, but 
twenty-eight out of one hundred and fifty- 



* This has been done in a late publication, 
** Shakspeare's Antobiographieal Poems, by Geofge 
Armitsge Brown" (1S38). It might hare occurred 
to any attentire reader, but I do not know that the 
analysis was erer so completely rosde bsJbre, 
though almost erery one has been aware that dif- 
ferent persons are siddressed in tlie former and lat- 
ter p«art of the sonnets. Mr. Brown*s work did not 
&11 into my hands till nearly the time that these 
sheets passed through the press, which 1 meotioB 
on account of some coincidences of opinion, ee- 
peciallj as to Shakspeare*s knowledge of Latin. 

t " ft seems to me that the sonnets could only 
hare come from a man deeply in love, and in love 
with a woman; and there is one sonnet which, 
from its incongruity, I take to be a purposed blind.** 
—Table-talk, voL ii., p. 180. This sonnet the 
editor supposes to be the twentieth, which cer- 
tainly could not hare been sddressed to a woman ; 
but the proof is equally strong as to most of the 
rest Coleridge*s cpinion is absolutely untenable ; 
nor do 1 conceive tnat any one else is likely to 
maintain it after reading the sonnets of Shakspeare ; 
hat to those who have not done this the aothoritf 
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four. And this mysterious Mr. W. IL 
must be presumed to be the idolized friend 
of Shakspeare. But who could he be? No 
one recorded in literary history or anec- 
dote answers the descnption. But if we 
seize a clew which innumerable passages 
give us, and suppose that they allude to a 
youth of high rank as well as personal 
beauty and accomplishment, in whose fa- 
vour and intimacy, according to the base 
prejudices of the world, a player and a 
poet, though he were the author of Mac- 
beth, might be thought honoured, some- 
thing of the strangeness, as it appears to 
us, of Shakspeare's humiliation in address- 
ing him as a being before whose feet he 
crouched, whose frown he feared, whose 
injuries, and th se of the most insulting 
kind — the seduction of the mistress to 
whom we have alluded — ^he felt and be- 
wailed without resenting; something, I 
say, of the strangeness of this humiliation, 
and at best it is but little, may be lightened 
and, in a certain sense, rendered intelli- 
gible. And it has been ingeniously con- 
jectured within a few years, by inquirers 
independent of each other, that William 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke, bom in 1^0, 
and afterward a man of noble and gallant 
character, though always of a licentious 
Ufe, was shadowed under the initials of 
Mr. W. H. This hypothesis is not strictly 
proved, but sufficiently so, in my opinion, 
to demand our assent.* 

50. Notwithstanding the frequent beau- 
ties of these sonnets, the pleasure of their 
perusal is greatly diminished by these cir- 

* In the OentlemaD*8 Magazine for 1832, p. 217, 
et post, it will be seen that this occurred both to 
Mr. Bosden and Mr. Hevwood Bright. And it does 
not appear that Mr. ifrown, author of the work 
ftboTo quoted, had any knowledge of their priority. 

Drake has fixed on Lord Southampton as the 
object of these sonnets, induced probably by the 
tradition of his friendship with Shakspeare, and by 
the latter's having dedicated to him his Venus and 
Adonis, as well as by whai is remarkable on the 
face of the series of sonnets, that Shakspeare 
looked up to his friend ** with reverence and nom- 
age." But, unfortunately, this was only the rever- 
ence and homage of an inferior to one of high rank, 
and not such as the virtues of Southampton might 
have challenged. Proofs of the low moral charac- 
ter of " Mr. W. H." are continual It was also im- 
possible that Lord Southampton could be called 
" beauteous and lovely youtn,'* or " sweet boy." 
Mrs. Jameson, in her " Loves of the Poets," has 
adopted the same hypothesis, but is forced, in con- 
sequence, to suppose some of the earlier sonnets to 
be addressed to a woman. 

Pembroke succeeded to his &ther in 1601 : I in- 
cline to think that the sonnets were written about 
that time, some probably earlier, some later. That 
they were the same aa Meres, in 1596, has men- 
tioned among the compositions of Shakspeare, ** his 
•ugred sonnets among his private friends,'* 1 do not 
believe, both on account ot the date, and from the 
paculiariy penonil allaiioni they oontaoL 



cumstances ; and it is imposaiUe not to 
wish that Shakspeare haa nerer written 
them. There is a weakness and folly in 
all excessive and misplaced affection, 
which is not redeemed by the tooehes of 
nobler sentiments that abound in this long 
series of sonnets. But there are also 
faults of a merely critical nature. The 
obscurity is often such as only coniectore 
can penetrate ; the strain of tenoenien 
and adoration would be too monotonoiis 
were it less unpleasing; and so many 
frigid conceits are scattered around, that 
we might almost fancy the poet to have 
written without genuine emotion, did not 
such a host of other passages attest the 
contnury. 

61. The sonnets of Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, the most celebrated in gonaiii cr 
that class of poets, have obtain- Dnamaoi 
ed, probably, as much praise as "^ •'*'"■ 
they deserve.* But they are polished and 
elegant, free from conceit and bad taste, 
in pure, unblemished English ; some are 
pathetic or tender in sentiment, and if 
they do not show much originality, at 
least would have acquired a fair plaee 
among the Italians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Those of Daniel, of Drajrton, and 
of Sir William Alexander, afterward Eari 
of Stirling, are perhaps haurdlv inferior. 
Some may doubt, however, whether the 
last poet should be placed on such a leveLf 
But the difficulty of finding the necessaiy 
rhymes in our language has caused roost 
who have attempted the sonnet to swerve 
from laws whicn cannot be transgressed, 
at least to the degree they have often 
dared, without losing the unity for which 
that complex mechanism was contriv^. 
Certainly three ouatrains of alternate 
riiymes, succeeded by a couplet, which 



* I concur in this with Mr. Campbell, iv^ 913. 
Mr. Southey thinks Drummond " has deserved the 
high reputation he has obtained ;" which seems to 
say the same thing, but is, in fact, different He 
otMerves that Drummond '* frequently borrows, and 
sometimes translates from the Italian and Spanish 
poets."— Southey's British Poets, p. 798. llw fb- 
rious invective of Gifford against DnimmoiMl for 
having written private memoranda of his cannam- 
tions with Ben Jonson, which he did not puUish, 
and which, for aught we know, were perfectly 
faithful, is absurd. Any one else would have ben 
thankful for so much literary anecdote. 

t Lord Stirling is rather monotonous, as sonwt- 
teers usually are, and he addresses his mistress Iqr 
the apoellation, "Fair tygreaa." Campbell ob- 
serves tnat there is elegance of expression in a few 
of Stirling*s shorter pieces, vol. iv., p. 2(ML llie 
longest poem of Stirling is entitled Domesday, in 
twelve hooka, or, as he calls l^m, bouia. It is 
written in the Italian octave stanxa, and has SGoe- 
what of the condensed style of the philoaophical 
school, which be seems to hive wnity^^i^^ \^ Iom 
niiBiben tre hanh. 
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Dnunmaiid, like man; other English po- 
eta, bu aometimes given us, ia the veiy 
want form of the soimet, even if, in def- 
erence to a Bcaoty number of Italian 
preeedenta, we allow it to pasa aa a aon- 
Det at all* We posaess, indeed, noble 
poetry in the form of aonnet ; yet with 
U it seems more fitted for grave than am- 
■toiT composition ; in the latter we miaa 
Oe facility and grace of onr native Eng- 
lish measures, the song, the madrigal, or 
the ballad. 

as. Carew is the moat celebrated among 
g^ the lighter poets, though no coUec- 
' tion n^ hitherto embraced his en- 
tire writings. HeadJey has said, and Ellis 
echoes the praise, that " Carew has tbe 
ease without the pedantir of Waller, and 
pei^aps less conceit. Waller is too ei- 
dnaively considered as the firat man who 
bnught versification to anything like its 
preaent standard. Carew'a pretensions 
to ttM name merit are seldom sufficiently 
•itber considered or allowed." Yet, in 
point of versification, others of the same 
age seem to have surpassed Carew, whose 
Imes are often very harmonious, but not 
■o artfully constructed or so uniformly 
pleasing as those of Waller. He is re- 
tnaik^y unequal ; the best of bis little 
poems (none of more than thirty lines are 
nod) excel all of his time ; but, after a 
nw lines of great beauty, we often come 
to some ill expressed, or obscure, or weak, 
or inharmonious passage. Few will hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that be has more 
bney and more tenderness than Waller, 
bat leM choice, less judgment and knowl- 
•dge where to stop, less of the equability 
which never oflends, less attention to the 
nnity and thread of his little pieces. I 
abonld hesitate to give him, on the whole, 
the preference as a poet, taking collect- 
ively tbe attributes of that character ; for 
we must not, in such a comparison, over- 
look a good deal of very inferior merit 



Mfsiiad (at tha muugaiiMiit of itm liUar u 
iaiMi Tba ifa^niM of Uie Urt ni linM u — 
Hs or awnv aimuMDgnUi hot by br tbs wont, 
wt «]«> tbe kwt cMnmoQ m lul;, ii that we on- 
aQf idoM, the fiftb ud dith ifiraiing logeUwr, 
frmentlir after 1 fbll paun, ao llut the nonet end! 
iritt the paint of u epitmn. Tbe beat fixm, ai 



fd and aiilb luisi. 
Tkia, with ■ break in tha MnH at the Itaird Dna, 
will nak* a ml aooiiet. which Stwkqieare, Mil- 
IM, Bowlea, and Wordiwortb have often (uled to 
1^ oa, even whan Uie; have gi'raa n* som rt iu n f 



which may be found in the abort volnme 
of Carew'a poema. The best baa ^at 
beauty, but be baa had, in late criticism, 
his fbll share of applauae. Two of hia 
most pleasing little poems appear also 
among those of Herrick ; and as Carew'a 
were,! believe, published postbumously, I 
am rather inclined to prefer the claim of 
the other poet, independently of some in- 
ternal evidence aa to one of them. In all 
ages, theae very short compositions circu- 
late for a time in polished society, while 
mistakes aa to die real author are natn- 
ral.« 

63. The minor poetry of Ben Jonaon 
is extremely beautiful. This is ^^ 
partly mixed with his masques 
and interlodes, poetical and musical rather 
than dramatic pieces, and intended to grati- 
fy the imagination by the charm of song, 
as well aa oy tbe varied acenes that were 
brought before the eye; partly in very 
short effusions of a single sentiment, 
among which two epitaphs are known by 
heart. Jonson possessed an admirable 
taste and feeling in poetry, which hia 
dramas, except the'Saa Shepherd, do not 
entirely lead ua to value highly enough ; 
and when we consider how many other 
intellectual excellences distinguished him, 
wit, observation, judgment, memory, leain- 



not more pithy than it is true, 

bit George Wither, by siding with the 
less poetical, thoUjgh more prosper- ™,^^ 
ous party in the civil war, and by a 
profusion of temporary writings to serve 
the ends of faction and folly, has left a name 
which we were accustomed to despiae 
till Ellis did justice to " that playful fancy, 



* One of theie poema beiini, " Among the 
mTrtlea aa I walked. Lore and tn^ aighi Ihui in- 
tettalked." Henkk wants four good linei which 
are in Can* : and, aa Ihej are niber mora likelv 
w haie been interpolated than left oat. thia laada 
lo a sort of iaTeranee Ibat be waa the original ; 
there are alao aoow other pelCjr imprOTsnumla. 
The second poem ia thai beginning, " Aak me wbv 
I send fan here This Gratling □( the in&nt jatt." 
Hetrick giiee the second hoe stiangely , ■' Tbi» 
sweet infanta of the Tear." which it little else than 
DOnscuie : and all tne other Tariancea are Tor the 
woise. I mnat leave it in doubt whether he bor- 
rawed sod disfigured a little, or waa himself im- 
proTed upon. I muit own that he has a tnck of 
apoiling what he takes. Sudtling ha* an incoo- 
paiable image on a lady dancing. 

Her feet beneath the petticoat, 

LUt halt mia, atole in and oot. 
As if they feared the light— 
Herrick has it thns : 

Her pretty feet, lib rttaOi, did deep 

A bttle out ; 
A BMNt ■ingulf pmlrt fiv an tltgfwf danear. 
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pure taste, and artless delicacy of senti- 
ment which distinguish the poetry of his 
early youth.'* His best poems were pub- 
lished in 1623, with the title ^ Mistress of 
PhUarete." Some of them are highly 
beautiful, and bespedc a mind aboye the 
grovelling Puritamsm into which he after- 
ward fell. I think there is hardly anything 
in our lyric poetry of this period equal to 
Wither's lines on his Muse, pubUshed by 
Ellis.* 

55. The poetry of Habington is that of 
^^^ a pure and amiable mind, turned 
™^*'""* to versification by the custom of 
the age, during a reid passion for a lady 
of birth and virtue, the Castara whom he 
afterward married ; but it displays no great 
original power, nor is it by any means 
exempt from the ordinary blemishes of 
hypeii>olical compliment and far-fetched 
Etri of imagery. The poems of William, 
Pmbrake. earl of PembroKe, long known by 
the character drawn for him by Claren- 
don, and now as the object of Sh^peare's 
dotinf friendship, were ushered into the 
world after his death, with a letter of ex- 
travagant flattery addressed by Donne to 
Christiana, countess of Devonshire.! But 
there is little reliance to be placed on the 
freedom from interpolation of these post- 
humous editions. Among these poems 
attributed to Lord Pembroke, we find one 
of the best known of Carew*s4 and even 
the famous lines addressed to the Soul, 
which some have given to Silvester. The 
poems, in general, are of little merit ; some 
are grossly indecent ; nor would they be 
mentioned here except for the interest re- 
cently attached to the author^s name. But 
they throw no light whatever on the son- 
nets of Shakspeare. 

56. Sir John Suckling is acknowledged 

flockuoff ^ ^*^^ ^^^ ^^^ behind him all for- 
mer writers of song in gayety and 
ease ; it is not equally clear that he has 
ever since been surpassed. His poetry 
aims at no higher praise; he shows no 
sentiment or imagination, either because 
he had them not, or because he did not re- 
quire either in the style he chose. Per- 
haps the Italians may have poetry in that 
style equal to Suckhng's ; I do not know 
that they have, nor do I beheve that there 
is any m French ; that there is none in 

* Ellis's Specimens of Early English Poets, iii., 
96. 

t The only edition that I hare seen, or that I 
find mentioned, of Lord Pembroke's poems is in 
1660. But as Donne died in 1631, 1 conceive that 
there must be one of earlier date. The Countess 
of Devonshire is not called dowager ; her husband 
died in 1643. 

X Ask me no more whither do stray 
Th« goldBD aUMns of the dij. 



Latin I know.* Lovelace is chief- 
ly known by a single song; his 
other poetry is much inferior; and, in- 
daed, it may be generally remarked, that 
the flowers of our early verse, both in the 
Elizabethan and the subsequent age, have 
been well culled by good taste and a friend- 
ly spirit of selection. We must not jadce 
of them, or. shall judge of them very n- 
vouraJ>ly, by the extracts of Headley or 
Ellis. 

57. The most amorous, and among the 
best of our amorous poets, was «^,^ 
Robert Herrick, a clerrpian eject- 
ed from his living in Devonshire by the 
Long Parliament, whose ** Hesperides, or 
Poems Human and Divine," were pob- 
lished in 1648. Herrick^s divine poieiiis 
are, of course, such as niight be presumed 
by their title and by his calling ; of bis 
human, which are poetically much su- 
perior, and probably written in eariy life, 
the greater portion is Ught and voluptuous, 
while some border on the licentious and 
indecent. A selection was published in 
1815, by which, as commonly happens, 
the poetical fame of Herrick does not 
suffer; a number of dull epigrams are 
omitted, and the editor has a manifest 
preference for what must be owned to be 
the most elegant and attractive part of Ids 
author's rhymes. He has much of the 
lively grace that distinguishes Anacreon 
and Catullus, and approaches also, wiUi t 
less cloying monotony, to the Basis of 
Joannes Secundus. Herrick has as much 
variety as the poetry of kisses can weU 
have ; but his love is in a very sUght de- 
gree that of sentiment, or even any intense 
passion ; his mistresses have little to rec- 
ommend them, even in his own eyes, 
save their beauties, and none of these are 
omitted in his catalogues. Yet he is abun- 
dant in the resources of verse ; without the 
exuberant gayety of Suckling, or perhaps 
the delicacy of Carew, he is sportive, 
fanciful, and generally of polished lan- 
guage. The faults of his age are some- 
times apparent; though he is not often 
obscure, he runs, more, perhaps, for the 
sake of variety than any other cause, into 
occasional pedantry ; he has his conceits 
and false thoughts, but these are more 
than redeemed by the numerous very Uttle 
poems (for those of Herrick are frequent- 
ly not longer than epigrams), which may 
be praised without much more qualification 
than belongs to such poetry. 
68. John Milton was bom in 1600. Few 



« Suckling's Epithalamium, thoagh not writtMi 
for those " Qui Musas colitis severiores,'* has beeo 
read by ahnost all the world, and is a mttflrH— 
piece (UliveliiieM and ftdlity. 
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are ignorant of his life, in recoyer- 
ing and recording every circum- 
stance of which no diligence has been 
spared, nor has it often bc^n unsuccessful. 
Of his Latin poetry some was written at 
the age of seventeen ; in EngUsh we have 
nothing, I believe, the date of which is 
known to be earlier than the sonnet on 
entering his twenty-third year. In 1634 
he wrote Comus, which was published in 
1637. Lycidas was written in the latter 
year, and most of his shorter pieces soon 
afterward, except the sonnets, some of 
which do not come within the first half 
of the centiuy . 
69. Comus was sufficient to convince 
any one of taste and feeling that 
*' a great poet had arisen in Eng- 
land, and one partly formed in a different 
school from his contemporaries. Many 
of them had produced highly beautiful and 
imaginative passages ; but none had evin- 
ced so classical a judgment, none had 
aapired to so regular a perfection. Jon- 
•oa heul learned much from Uie ancients ; 
but there was a grace in their best models 
which he did not quite attain. Neither 
has Sad Shepherd nor the Faithful Shep- 
herdess of Fletcher has the elegance or 
dignity of Comus. A noble virgin and her 
young brothers, by whom this masque was 
originally represented, required an eleva- 
tion, a purity, a sort of severity of senti- 
ment which no one in that a^e could have 
given but Milton. He avoided, and no- 
thing loth, the more festive notes which 
dramatic poetry was wont to mingle with 
its serious strain. But for this he com- 
pensated by the brightest hues of fancy 
and the sweetest melody of song. In Co- 
mas we find nothing prosaic or feeble ; no 
lalae taste in the incidents, and not much 
in the lan^age ; nothing over which we 
flhonld desire to pass on a second perusal. 
Tlie want of what we may call personali- 
ty, none of the characters having names, 
ezeept Comus himself, who is a very in- 
definite being, and the absence of all pos- 
itive attributes of time and place, enhance 
the ideality of the fiction by a certain in- 
distinctness not unpleasing to the imagin- 
ation. 

€0. It has been said, I think very fairly, 
_^^ that Lycidas is a good test of a 
^'*^^ real feeling for what is pecuharly 
called poetry. Many, or, perhaps we 
might say, most readers, do not taste its 
excellence ; nor does it follow that they 
may not greatly admire Pope and Diy- 
den, or even Virgil and Homer. It is, 
however, somewhat remarkable, that John- 
son, who has committed his critical repu- 
tation by the most contemptuous dei»e- 



ciation of this poem, had in an eaiiier part 
of his life selected the tenth eclogue of 
Virgil for peculiar praise ;* the tenth ec- 
logue, which, beautiful as it is, belongs to 
the same class of pastoral and personal 
allegory, and requires the same sacrifice 
of reasoning criticism as the Lycidas it- 
self. In the age of Milton, the poetical 
world had been accustomed, by the ItaUan 
and Spanish writers, to a more abundant 
use 01 allegory than has been pleasing to 
their posterity; but Lycidas is not so 
much m the nature of an allegory as of a 
masque; the characters pass before our 
eyes in imagination as on the stage ; they 
are chiefly m3rthological, but not creations 
of the poet. Our sympathy with the fate 
of Lycidas may not be much stronger 
than for the desertion of Gallus by his 
mistress ; but many poems wiU yield an 
exquisite pleasure to the imagination that 
produce no emotion in the heart ; or none, 
at least, except through associations inde- 
pendent of the subject. 

61. The introduction of St. Peter after 
the fabulous deities of the sea has appear- 
en an incongruity deserving of censure to 
some admirers of this poem. It would 
be very reluctantly that we could absmdon 
to this criticism the most splendid passage 
it presents. But the censure rests, as I 
think, on too narrow a principle. In nar- 
rative or dramatic poetry, where some- 
thing hke illusion or momentary belief is 
to b« produced, the mind requires an ob- 
jective possibility, a capacity of real ex- 
istence, not only in all the separate por- 
tions of the imagined story, but in their 
coherency and relation to a common 
whole. Whatever is obviously incongru- 
ous, whatever shocks our previous knowl- 
edge of possibility, destroys, to a certain 
extent, that acquiescence in the fiction 
which it is the true business of the fiction 
to produce. But the case is not the same 
in such poems as Lycidas. They pretend 
to no credibility, they aim at no illusion ; 
they are read with the willing abandon- 
ment of the imagination to a waking 
dream, and require only that general pos- 
sibility, that combination of images which 
common experience does not reject as 
incompatible, without which the fancy of 
the poet would be only like that of the lu* 
natic. And it had been so usual to blend 
sacred with mjrthological personages in 
allegory, that no one, probably, in Milton^s 
Sjge would have been struck by the objec- 
tion. 

63. The Allegro and Penseroso are per- 
haps more famUiar to us than any part of 

• Adfaatoier, No. OS. 
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AU^ioHid the writings of Hilton. They 
f^inut. attiaty the critica, and the^ d». 
lif^t m&nkind. The choice of images 
is BO judicioas, their succeision so rapid, 
the allusions are so various and pleasing, 
the leading distinction of the poems is sv 
felicitouslj' maintained, the versificatioii 
is so animated, that we may place them 
at the head of that long series of descrip- 
tire poems which our lan^age has to 
boast. It may be added, as m the greater 
part of Milton's writing, that they are 
sustained at a unifonn pitch, with but few 
blemishes of expression, and acarce any 
feebleness ; a sinking contrast, in this re- 
spect, to all the contempoiuieDUS poetry, 
except, perhaps, that of Waller. Johnson 
luis thought that, while there is no mirth 
in faia melancholy, he can detect some 
melancholy in bis mirth. This 
be too strongly put ; but it may be said 
that his Allegro is rather cheerflil than 
gay, and that even his cheerfulness ia not 
always without effort. In these poems 
he is indebted to Fletcher, to Burton, to 
Browne, to Withers, and probably to raore 
of our early veraiflers ; for he was a great 
collector of sweets from those wild flow- 

63. The Ode on the Nativity, far leas 
Od*M iba popular then most of the poetry 
nuitut. of Milton, is perhaps the finest in 
the Knglish language. A grandeur, a sim- 
plicity, a breadth of manner, an imagina- 
tion at once elevated and restrained by 
the subject, reign throughout it. If Pin- 
dar is a model of lyric poetry, it would be 
hard to name any other ode so truly Pin- 
daric ; but more has naturally been deri- 
ved from the Scriptures. Of the other 
short poems, that on the Death of the Mar- 
chioness of Winchester deserves particu- 
lar mention. It is pity that the first linea 
are bad, and the last much worse i for 
rarely can we find more feeUng or beauty 
than in some other passages. 

M. The sonnets of Milton have obtain- 
g. ^^ ed, of late years, the admiration 

*" of all real lovera of poet^. 
Johnson has been as impotent to fix the 
public taste in thia instance as in his other 
criticisms on the smaller poems of the 
author of Paradise Lost. These sonnets 
arc indeed unequal ; the expression ia 
sometimes harsh and sometimes obscure ; 
sometimes too much of pedantic allusion 
interferes with the sentiment ; nor am I 
reconciled to his frequent deviations from 
the best Italian structure. But such blem- 
ishes are lost in the majestic simplicity, 
the holy calm, that ennoble many of these 
short compositions. 

65. Many RnoDymous aonga, many pop- 



I ultr lays, both of Scottish and unijiuM 
En^sh minstrelsy, were poor- f'n- 
I ed forth in thia period of the acrentaenth 
century. Those of Scotland became, af- 
ter the union of the crowns, and the coo- 
aequent cessation of rude bonier trvft, 
less warlike than before; they are itiU, 
however, imaginative, pMheiic, and nil- 
nral. It is probable that the best an a 
little older; but their date ia seldom de- 
terminable with much precisira. Tht 
same may be said of the English ballidi, 
which, BO far as of a merely popolai nt- 
ture, appear, by their style and other cir- 
cumstances, to belong mora fi«qnentlyk> 
the raign of James I. than any other pe- 
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66. FiuKCK, in the latter part of &e 
xteenth century, had been 
markably fhiitful of Latin i 



sixteenth century, had been re- l^|m 
tful of Latin poe- •rnH- 
try ; it was the pride of her schoUn, 



and sometimes of ner statesmen. In the 
age that we have now in review, we do 
not find so many conspicuous namet; 
but the custom of academical institutioDi, 
and especiallyof the seminaries condtKted 
by the Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin 
versification, which it was by no metni 
bcld pedantic or ridiculous to exhibit In 
riper years. The French enumerate aer- 
eral with praise : Guijon, Bourbon (Bor- 
bonius), whom some have compaivd with 
the best of the preceding century, ud 
among whose poems that on the Death of 
Henry IV. is reckoned the best; Cerisan- 
tes, eaual, as some of his admirera tMiA, 
to SarWvlus, and superior, as others pn- 
sume, to Horace ; ana Petavius, who, br- 
ing solaced his leisure houra with Greek 
and Hebrew, as well as Latin versifies- 
lion, has obtained in the last the genenl 
suffrage of critics.* I can speak of no« 
of these from direct knowledge, eutpl 



- Baill«t. Jugvmeiii des Si^Tani, bat trit i dmi 
.... thcM and NTfnl more. Ripin'i opiniai a 
Latin poetry is anlilled to much refud tttm Ht 
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of Boffaoiiiuft, whose Dine on the death 
of Henry have aot appeared to my ioAg- 
ment deeerring of so much eulogy. 

S7. The Germans wrote much id Latin. 
ksw^uT especially in the earher decada 
■^ luij' of this period. Meliasua Sche^ 
Giu, not undiatinguished in his naiive 
loa^na, might have been mentioned as a 
Laua poet in the former volume, since 
iKMt of hia compositions were publiahed 
B the sixteenth centuiy. In Italy we 
mw9 not many conspicuous names. The 
•d taate that infeated the school of Mari- 
d, Bpread also, according to Tiraboschi, 
iT«r Latm poeiiy. Martial, Lucan, and 
Jhndiinbeatmemtheireyes better mod- i 
Ja th«n Catullus and Virgil. DaiUet, or, I 
Bther, those whom he copies, and among 
rhom Rossi, author of the Pinacolheca 
riionim illuatrium, under the name of 
Eiythrsus, a profuse and indiscriminating 
ttoegyrist, for the most part, of his con- 
omporaries, furnishes the chief materials, 
eatows praise on Cesarini and Queren- 
ibi, whom even Tiraboschi selects from 
be crowd, and MaSei Barberini, beat 
asDwn a* Pope Urban VIII. 

08. Holland stood at the head of Eu- 
slliitMit ropein this hne of poetry. Gro- 
Usiias- tius has had the reputation of 
nitiiiKwith apirit, elegance, and iraagina- 
ion. But he is excelled by Heinsiug, 
rtiOM elegiea, still more than his hexam- 
itan. may be ranked high in modem Lat- 
n. The habit, however, of classical imi- 
■tion has so much weakened all individ- 
ul oricinaliiy in these versiflers, that It is 
tHat ffifficult to distinguish them, or to 
VODOoncc of any twenty lines that they 
ni^t not have been written by some oth- 
V author. Compare, for example, tlie el- 
yJBS of Bnchanan with those ot Hein- 
KU, wherever there are no proper names 

guide ua ; a more finished and contin- 
lea elegance belongs, on tlie whole (as at 
But I should say), to the latter, but in a 
ihort passage this may not be perceptible, 
ind I beUeve few would guess with much 
onSdence between the two. Heinsius, 
lowevet, like most of the Duloh, is re- 
luriubly fond of a polysyllabic close in 
)m pentameter; at least in his Juvenilia, 
rhich, notwithstanding their title, are per- 
mpa better than his later productions. 
Ls it is not necessary to make a distinct 
lead for the Latin drama, we may here 
dvert to a tragedy by Heinsius, Herodes 
Dfanticida. This has been the subject of 

1 critique by Balzac, for the most part 
■ery favourable ; and it certainly contains 
ome highly beautiful pa^isages. Perhaps 
be description of the Virgin's feelings on 
he Nativity, though praised by Balzac, and i 

Vol. n.— a a 



I exquiailely classical in diction, is not quite 
I in the best taste.* 

I 69. Sidonius Hoschius, a Flemish Jesu- 
it, is extolled by Baillet and his Cumir 
authorities. Bat another of the SuMmw. 
same order, Casimir Sarbievius, a Pole, is 
far better known, and m lyiic poetry, which 
he almost exclusively cultivated, (Attained 
a much higher reputation. He had hved 
some years at Rome, and is full of Roman 
allusion. He had read Horace, as Sanna> 
zarius had Virgil, and Heinsius Ovid, till 
the style and tone became spontaneons; 
but he has more of centonism than the 
other two. Yet, while he constantly re- 
minds us of Horace, it is with as constant 
an inferiority ; we feel tbst his Rome was 
not the same Rome ; that Urban VIII. was 
not Augustus, nor the Polish victories on 
the Danube like those of the sons of Livia. 
Hence his Battery of the great, though not 
a step beyond that of his master, aeenia 
rather more displeasing, because we have 
it only on his word that they were truly 
great. Sarbievius seldom rises high or 
pours out an original feeling ; but ne ia 
free from conceits, never becomes p 
and knows how to put in i 



decree, in Latin poetry what 
Chiabrera is in Italian, but ooes not de- 
serve so high a place. Sarbievius was 
perhaps the first who succeeded much in 
the Alcaic atanza, which the earlier poets 
aeem to avoid, or to use unskilfully. Bnt 
he baa many unwarrantable licenses in his 
metre, and even false quantities, aa ia com- 
mon to the great majority of ^lese Ijitin 
versifiers. 

70. Caspar BarleuB had as high a nsmei 
perhaps, as any Latin poet of this ,j^j^ 
age. His rhydim is indeed excel- 
lent : but if he ever rises to other excel- 
lence, 1 have not lighted on the passages. 
A greater equality 1 have never found 
than in Barlaius : nothing is bad, nothing 
is striking. It waa the practice with 



• Oculcwqug nunc hue pavid* nunc iliac jieit, 
Inlerque mitnm Tirginsinque herant idtiuc 
Siupenu mitri* giudi*, ic trepidus pudoi. 
■ ■ * iKoe, cum blandui pner 
Aut ■ •opon linguidu jiciu manua, 
Teniriaque lil>rii pecCut intaclum petit, 
Virginu (ubilui on perfundil nilnr, 
LaudemqUB niMri) Ttrginis crimen patiL 

A critique on ttie p«rru of Heinnui will Ije foond 



II not done juMice to HeinaDi, si 
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Dutchmen on their matriage to poichase 
epithalamioms in hexameter yerae; and 
the muae of Barisua was in request 
These nuptisJ songs are of coarse about 
Peleus ana Thetis, or similar personages, 
interspersed with fitting praises of the 
bride and bridegroom. Such poetry is not 
likely to rise high. The epicedia, or fu- 
neral lamentations, paid for by the heir, 
are little, if at all, better than the epitha- 
lamia ; and the panegyrical effusions on 
public or private events rather worse. 
The elegies of Barlsus, as we generally 
find, are superior to the hexameters ; he 
has here the same smoothness of versifi- 
cation, and a graceful gayety which gives 
US pleasure. In some of his elegies and 
epistles he counterfeits the Ovidian style 
extremely well, so that they might pass 
for those of his model. Still there is an 
equabihty, a recurrence of trivial thoughts 
and forms, which, in truth, is too much 
characteristic of modem Latin to be a re- 
proach to Barheus. He uses the polysyl- 
labic termination less than earlier Dutch 
poets. One of the epithalamia of BarlaB- 
08, it may be observed before we leave 
him, is entitled Paradisus, and recounts 
tiie nuptials of Adam and Eve. It is pos- 
sible that Milton may have seen this ; the 
fourth book of the Paradise Lost com- 

Eresses the excessive diffuseness of Bar- 
eus, but the ideas are in great measure 
the same. Yet, since this must naturally 
be the case, we cannot presume imitation. 
That Milton availed himself of all the po- 
etry he had read, we cannot doubt ; if Lau- 
der had possessed as much learning as ma- 
lignity, lie might have made out his case 
(such as it would have been) without hav- 
ing recourse to his own stupid forgeries. 
Few of the poems of Barlaeus are so re- 
dundant as this ; he has the gift of string- 
ing together mythological parallels and 
descriptive poetry without stint, and his 
discretion does not inform him where to 
stop. 

71. The eight books of Sylvae by Balde, 
Baide. a German ecclesiastic, are ex- 

Oreek'poems tolled by BaiUct and Bouterwek 

are tumid and unclassical ; yet some have 
called him equal to Horace. Heinsius 
tried his skill in Greek verse. His Peplus 
Greecorum Epigrammatum was published 
in 1613. These are what our schoolboys 
would call very indifferent in point of ele- 
gance, and, as I should conceive, of accu- 
racy : articles and expletives (as they used 
to be happilv called) are perpetually em- 
ployed for the sake of the metre, not of 
the sense. 
79. Scotland might perhaps compete 



with Holland in this as well as 

in the preceding age. IntheDe- ^neSmL 
litis Poetarum Scotorum, pob- jJ^J*^ 
lished in 1637 by Arthur Jon- "■*■* 
ston, we find about an equal prodnce of 
each century, the whole number bemg 
thirty-seven. Those of Jonston himself, 
and some elegies by Scot of Scotstarvet, 
are among the best. The Scots certainly 
wrote Latin with a good ear and consider- 
able elegance of phrase. A sort of crit- 
ical controversy was carried on in the last 
century as to the versions of tlw Psalms 
by Buchanan and Jonston. Though the 
national honour may seem equally secure 
by the superiority of either, it has, I be- 
hove, been usual in Scotland to mnintain 
the older poet against all the world. I am, 
nevertheless, inchned to think that Jon- 
ston*s Psalms, all of which are in elemc 
metre, do not fall short of Uiose of Bu- 
chanan, either in elegance of style or in 
correctness of Latinity. In the ISTth, 
with which Buchanan has taken roudi 
pains, he may be allowed the preference, 
but not at a great interval, and be has at- 
tained this superiority by too much dif- 
fuseness. 

73. Nothing good, and hardly tolerable, 
in a poetical sense, had appear- owmfB ipi- 
ed in Latin verse among our- trmom. 
selves till this period. Owen^s Epigrams 
(Audoeni Epigrammata), a well-known 
collection, were published in 1607 ; une- 
qual enough, they are sometimes neat, and 
more often witty : but they scarcely as- 
pire to the name of poetry. Ala- AiabaMi^ 
baster, a man of recondite He- B«tMt 
brew learning, published in 1633 his tra- 
gedy of Roxana, which, as he tells us, was 
written about forty years before for one 
night^s representation, probably at college, 
but had been lately printed by some |Ha- 
giary as his own. He forgets, however, 
to inform the reader, and thus lays him- 
self open to some recrimination, that his 
tragedy is very largely borrowed from the 
Dalida of Groto, an Italian dramatist of 
the sixteenth century.* The story, the 
characters, the incidents, almost every 
successive scene, many thoughts, descrip- 
tions, and images, are taken from this ori- 
ginal ; but it is a very free translation, or, 
rather, differs from what can be called a 



* I am indebted for the knowledge of this to a 
manuscript note I found in the copy of Alabaster's 
Roxana m the British Museum: Haud multum 
abest hcc tragedia a pura Tersione tragedian Italicc 
LudoTici Oroti Caeci Hadriensis cui titulus Dalida. 
This induced me to read the tragedy of Groco^ 
which I had not previously done. 

The title of Roxana runs thus : Roxana tragedia 
a plagiarii unguibus vindicata aucta eC agnita ab 
autora Gul Alabsakro, Lonl, 1638. 
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translation. The tragedy of Groto is 
shortened, and Alabaster has thrown much 
into another form, besides introducing 
much of his own. The plot is full of all 
the accumulated horror and slaughter in 
which the Italians delighted on their 
stage. I rather prefer the oriffinal trage- 
dy. Alabaster has spirit and fire, with 
some degree of skill ; but his notion of 
tragic style is of the ** King Cambyses* 
Tein ;** he is inflated and hyperbolical to 
excess, which is not the case with Groto. 

74. But the first Latin poetry which 
ip. England can vaunt is May*s Sup- 
M plement to Lucan, in seven books, 

which carry down the histoiy of 
tlie Pharsalia to the death of Caesar. This 
is not only a very spirited poem, but, in 
many places at least, an excellent imita- 
tion. The versification, though it fre- 
quently reminds us of his model, is some- 
what more negligent. May seems rarely 
to &11 into Lucan's tumid extravagances, 
or to emulate his pihilosophical grandeur ; 
hot the narration is almost as impetuous 
and rapid, the images as thronged; and 
sometimes we have rather a happy imita- 
tion of the ingenious sophisms Lucan is 
ape to employ. The death of Cato and 
that of Cssar are among the passages 
well worthy of praise. In some lines on 
Cleopatra's intrigue with Cssar, being 
mamed to her brother, he has seized, 
witii felicitous effect, not only on the bro- 
ken cadences, but the love of moral para^ 
dox we find in Lucan.* 

75. Many of the Latin poems of Milton 
Motm'^iM- were written in early life, some 
iipoMM. even at the age of seventeen. 
His name, and the just curiosity of man- 
kind to trace the development of a mighty 
genius, would naturally attract our regard. 
They are in themselves full of classical 
ele^LOce, of thoughts natural and pleas- 

• Nee crimen ineeae 

CoDcnbita nimiiim tali, Cleopatrm, putabant 
Qui PtolenuBonini tbaUtnoe, consuetaqae jura 
locettJB novere domus, fratremque aorori 
Conjugio junctam, sacns sub nomine tsda 
If ajas adulterio delictum ; turpius iaaet, 
Qoia credat? iutti ad thalamos Cleopatra mariti, 
Ulque minua lecto peccart t, adoltera &cta eat 



ing, of a diction culled with taste from 
the gardens of ancient poetry, of a versi- 
fication remarkably well cadenced, and 
grateful to the ear. There is in them, 
without a mariced originality, which Latin 
verse can rarely admit but at the price of 
some incorrectness or impropriety, a more 
individual display of the poef s mind than 
we usually find. ** Li the elegies,*' it is 
said by Warton, a very competent judffe 
of Latm poetrv, ** Ovid was professedly 
Milton's model for language and versifi- 
cation. They are not, however, a per- 
petual and uniform tissue of Ovidian pnra- 
seology. With Ovid in view, he has an 
ori^^inal manner and character of his own, 
which exhibit a remarkable perspicuity 
of contexture, a native facility and fluen- 
cy. Nor does his observation of Roman 
models oppress or destroy our gjeat pa* 
et's inherent powers of invention aikl 
sentiment. I value these pieces as mueh 
for their fancy and genius as for their 
style and expression. That Ovid, among 
the Latin poets, was Milton's favourite, 
appears not only from his elegiac, but his 
hexametric poetry. The versification of 
our author's hexameters has yet a differ- 
ent structure from that of the Metamor- 
phoses : Milton's is more clear, intelligi- 
ble, and flowing ; less desultory, lessTa- 
mihar, and less embarrassed, with a fre- 
quent recurrence of periods. Ovid is at 
once rapid and abrupt."* Why Warton 
should have at once supposed Ovid to be 
Milton's favourite model in hexameters, 
and yet so totally different as he repre- 
sents him to be, seems hard to say. The 
structure of our poet's hexameters is 
much more Virgilian, nor do I see the 
least resemblance in them to the manner 
of Ovid. These Latin poems of Milton 
bear some traces of juvenility, but, for 
the most part, such as please us for that 
very reason ; it is the spring-time of an 
ardent and brilliant fancy, before the stem 
and sour spirit of polemical puritanism 
had gained entrance into his mind, Uie 
voice of the Allegro and of Comus. 

* Warton*8 essay on the poetry of Milton, insert- 
ed at lenfth in Toad's edition. 
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GHAPTBR VI. 

HI8T0RT or DSAltATlO UTBmATUBB FROM 1600 TO 1650. 



8icT. I. Oh thc Italiah jjid Spahibh 

Drama. 

Chamcter of the Italian Theatre in thia Age.— 
BooaiellL— The Spaniah Theatre.— Calderon.— 
A|»pieeiatioo of hia Menu aa a Diamatic Poet 

1. The Italian theatre, if we should be- 

Dmuiw or ^^^c ^°® ^^ ^^ historiana, fell 
thtitaun into total decay during the whole 
•*""^ coune of the aeyenteenth centu- 
ry, though the number of dramatic pieces 
of rarious kinds was by no means smalL 
He makes a sort of apology for inserting 
in a copious list of dramatic performances 
any that appeared after 1600, and stops 
entirely with 1650.* But in this he seems 
hardly to have done justice to a few, 
which, if not of remanuble excellence, 
might be selected from the rest. An- 
dieini is perhaps best known by name in 
England, and that for one only of his 
eighteen dramas, the Adamo, which has 
been supposed, on too precarious grounds, 
to have furnished the idea of Paradise 
Lost in the original form, as it was planned 
by its great author. The Adamo was 
first published in 1613, and afterward, with 
amplification, in 1641. It is denominated 
" A Sacred Representation ;" and, as An- 
dreini was a player by profession, must 
be presumed to have been brought upon 
the stage. It is, however, asserted by 
Riccoboni, that those who wrote regular 
tragedies did not cause them to be repre- 
sented ; probably he might have scrupled 
to give that epithet to the Adamo. Hay- 
ley and Walker have jeckoned it a com- 
position of considerable beauty. 

2. The majority of Italian tragedies in 
the seventeenth century were taken, like 
the Adamo, from sacred subjects, inclu- 
ding such as ecclesiastical legends abun- 
dantly supplied. Few of these gave suf- 
ficient scope, either by action or charac- 
ter, for the diversity of excitement which 
the stage demands. Tragedies more truly 
deserving that name were the Sohmano 
of Bonarelli, the Tancredi of Campeggio, 
the Demetrius of Rocco, which Salfi pre- 
fers to the rest, and the Aristodemo of 
Carlo de Dottori. A drama by Testi, 
Lisola di Alcina, had some reputation ; 
but in this, which the title betrays not to 
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be a legitimate tragedy, he introdnced 
musical airs, and thus trod on the booud- 
aries of a rival art.* It has been sug- 
gested, with no inconsiderable probabili- 
ty, that in her passion for the melodiame, 
Italy lost all relish for the graver tone of 
tragedy. Music, at least the music of the 
opera, conspired with many more impor- 
tant circumstances to spread an effemi- 
nacy over the public character. 

3. The pastoral drama had always been 
allied to musical sentiment, even ^^^ ^^^ 
though it might be without ac- 
companiment. The feeling it inspired 
was nearly that of the opera. In this 
style we find one imitation of Tasao and 
Guarini, inferior in most qualitiea, yet de- 
serving some regard, and once popular 
even with the critics of Italy. Tliis was 
the Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli, published 
at Ferrara, a city already fallen into the 
hands of priests, but round whose deserted 
palaces the traditions of poetical glory 
still lingered, in 1607, and represented 1^ 
an academy in the same place soon after- 
ward. It passed througn numerous edi- 
tions, and was admired, even beyond the 
Alps, during the whole century, and per- 
haps still longer. It displays much of the 
bad taste and affectation of that period. 
Bonarelli is as strained in the construction 
of his story and in his characters as he is 
in his style. Celia, the heroine of this 
pastoral, struggles with a double love, the 
original idea, as he might truly think, of 
his drama, which he wrote a long disser- 
tation in order to justify. It is, however, 
far less conformable to the truth of nature 
than to the sophisticated society for which 
he wrote. A wanton, capricious court ladv 
might perhaps waver, with some warmth 
of inclination towards both, between two 
lovers, "Alme deir alma mia," as Celia 
calls them, and be very willing to possess 
either. But what is morbid in moral affec- 
tion seldom creates sympathy, or is fit 
either for narrative poetry or the stage. 
Bonarelli's diction is studied and polishied 
to the highest degree ; and though its false 
refinement and affected graces often dis- 

* Salfi, Continuation de Gingu^n^t^oL xii.,chapb 
9. Besides this larger work, Salfi published, m 
1829, a short essay on the Italian stage, SaggM 
Storico-Critico deila Commadia Italiana. 
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please as, the real elegance of insulated 
passages makes us pause to admire. In 
narmony and sweetness of sound he seems 
fully e(}ual to his predecessors Tasso and 
Guarim ; but he has neither the pathos of 
the one nor the fertility of the other. The 
language and turn of thought seems, more 
than in the Pastor Fido, to be that of the 
opera, wanting, indeed, nothing but the 
intermixture of air to be perfectly adapted 
to music. Its great reputation, which even 
Crescimbeni does his utmost to keep up, 
proTes the decline of good taste in Italy, 
and the lateness of its revival.* 
4. A new fashion, which sprung up about 

inaiaaiknm ^®^^> ^^^ marks the extinction 
tjMptm Ub of a taste for genuine tragedy, 
*■"■■• and, by fumislung a substitute, 
stood in the way of its revival. Transla- 
tions from Spanish tragedies and tragi- 
comedies, those of Lope de Vega and his 
saccessors, replaced the native muse of 
Italy. These were in prose and in three 
acts ; irregular, of course, and with very 
different characteristics from those of the 
Italian school. ** The very name of tra- 
sady,^ says Riccoboni, ** became unknown 
m our country ; the monsters which usurped 
the place did not pretend to that glorious 
title. Tragi-comedies rendered from the 
Spanish, such as Life is a Dream (of Cal- 
deron), the Samson, the Guest of Stone, 
and others of the same class, were the 
popular ornaments of the Italian stage."t 
6. The extemporaneous comedy had al- 
ways been the amusement of the 
Italian populace, not to say of b11 
who wished to unbend their minds. 
4n epoch in this art was made in 161 1 by 
Flaminio Scala, who first published the out- 
line or canvass of a series of these pieces, 
the dialog|ue being, of course, reserved for 
the ingenious performers.^ This outline 
was not quite so short as that sometimes 
riven in ItaUan playbills ; it explained the 
drift of each actor's part in the scene, but 
without any distinct hint of what he was 
to say. The construction of these fables 
is censured by Riccoboni as both weak 

* Ifltoria della Tolgar Poeaia, It., 147. He places 
lbs FiUi di Sciro next to the Aminta. 

t Hist du Thtotre Italien, i., 47. The extem- 
ponneoaa comedy was called commedia dell* arte. 
** ft conaiited,'' aays Salfi, ** in a mere sketch or 
plan of a dramatic composition, the parts in which, 
Mvinf been hardly shaoowed out, were assigned to 
difierent actors, who were to develop them in ex* 
temporaneous dialogs. Soch a sketch was called 
a scenario* contaimn^ the subject of each scene, 
md thoee of Flaminio Scala were celebrsted."— 
Saggio Storico-Ciittco, p. 38. The pantomime, ss 
It eneta among as, is the descendant of this extem- 
poianeooa comedy, but vvith little of the wit and 
nirit of ita progenitor. 

t 8alft,p.40. 




and licentious ; but it would not be reason^ 
able to expect that it should be otherwise. 
The talent of the actors suppUed the de- 
ficiency of writers. A certain quickness 
of wit, and tact in catching the shades of 
manner, comparatively rare amonf us, are 
widely difliised hi Italy. It would be, we 
may well suspect, impossible to estabUsh 
an extemporaneous theatre in England 
which should not be stupidly vulgar.* But 
Bergamo sent out many Harlequins, and 
Venice many Pantalons. They were re- 
spected, as brilliant wit ought to be. Tlie 
Emperor Mathias ennobled Cecchini, a fa- 
mous Harlequin, who was, however, a man 
of letters. These actors sometimes took 
the plot of old comedies as their out- 
line, and disfigured them, so as hardly to 
be known, by their extemporaneous dia- 
loguc.f 

6. Lope de Veffa was at the height of 
his gloiy at the beginning of this spsaWi 
century. Perhaps the majority of "^h^ 
his dramas fall within it; but enough has 
been said on the subject in the former vol- 
ume. His contemporaries and immediate 
successors were exceedingly numerous; 
the effulgence of dramatic literature in 
Spain corresponding exactly in time to that 
of England. Several are named by Bouter- 
wek and Velasquez ; but one only, Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, must be ctn&am: 
permitted to arrest us. Thiscele- Nombwor 
orated man was bom in 1600, and ^^ J****^ 
died in 1683. From an early age till after 
the middle of the century, when he enter- 
ed the Church, he contributed, with a fer- 
tility only echpsed by that of Lope, a long 
list of tragic, comic, and tragi-comic dra- 
mas to the Spanish stage. In the latter 
period of his life he confined himself to 
the religious pieces called Autos Sacra* 
mentales. Of these, 97 are pubhshed in 

* This is only meant .as to dislogue and as to the 

Giblic stsge. The talent of a single actor, like the 
te Charles Mathews, is not an exception; bat 
even the power of strictly extemporsneous comedy, 
with the agreeable poignancy that the minor theatre 
remiires, is not wanting among some whose station 
and habits of life restrain its exercise to the most 
priTate circles. 

t Riccoboni, Hist, do Theatre Italian. Salf^ 
xii., 518. An elaborste disqnisition on the extem- 
poraneous comedy by Mr. Psnizzi, in the Foreign 
Review for 1829 (not the Forei|n Quarterly, bat 
one earlv extinguished), derives it from the mimes 
and Atellanian comedies of ancient ltal]f, tracing 
them through the middle ages. The point seems 
sufficiently proved. The Isst company of perform- 
ers in this old, though plebeian faouly, existed with- 
in about thirty years in Lombardy ; a fhend of mine 
at that time witneased the last of the Harlefuios. 
I need hardly say that this character was not a 
mere skipper over the stage, but a very honest and 
lively young Bergamasque. The plays of G^sparo 
Ooxxi, if plays they are, are mere hints to goide the 
wit of eztflBponBeona acton. 
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the coUecUTe edition of 1726, besides 197 
of his regular plays. In one year, 1635, 
it is said that tweWe of his comedies ap- 
peared ; but the authenticity of so large a 
number has been questioned. He is said 
to hare given a list of his sacred plays at 
the age of eighty, consisting of only 68. 
No collection was published by himself. 
Some of his comedies, in the Spanish 
sense, it may be observed, turn more or 
less on religious subjects, as their titles 
show: El Purgatorio de San Patricio— 
La Devocion de la Cruz— Judas Maccabeus 
-»La Cisma de Inghilterra. He did not 
dishke contemporary subjects. In £1 Sitio 
de Breda, we have Spinola, Nassau, and 
others then living on the scene. Calde- 
ron*s metre is generally trochaic, of eight 
or seven syllables, not always rhyming ; 
but verses de arte mayor, as they were 
called, or anapsstic Imes of eleven or 
twelve syllables, and also hendecasylla- 
bles, frequently occur. 

7. The comedies, those properly so 
Hl.<»medk». caUed, de eapa y espada, which 

represent manners, are full of 
incident, but not, perhaps, crowded so as 
to produce any confusion ; the characters 
have nothing very salient, but express the 
sentiments of gentlemen with frankness 
and spirit. We find in every one a pic- 
ture of Spain ; gallantry, jealousy, quick 
resentment of insult, sometimes deep re- 
venge. The langiiage of Calderon is not 
unfrequently poetical, even in these light- 
er dramas; but h3rperbolical figures and 
insipid conceits deform its beauty. The 
gracioso, or witty servant, is an unfailing 
personage ; but I do not know (my read- 
ing, however, being extremely limited) 
that Calderon displays much brilliancy or 
liveliness in his sallies. 

8. The plays of Calderon required a 
good deal of theatrical apparatus, unless 
the good -nature of the audience dispensed 
with it. But this kind of comedy must 
have led to scenical improvements. They 
seem to contain no inaecency, nor do the 
intrigues ever become criminal, at least 
in effect ; most of the ladies, indeed, are 
unmarried. Yet they have been severely 
censured by later critics on the score of 
their morality, which is no doubt that of 
the stage, but considerably purified in 
comparison with the Italian and French 
of the sixteenth century. Calderon seems 
to bear no resemblance to any English 
writer of his age, except, in a certain de- 
ffree, to Beaumont and Fletcher. And as 
he wants their fertility of wit and humour, 
we cannot, 1 presume, place the best of 
his comedies on a level with even the 
second class of theirs. Bat I should speak, 



perhaps, with more reserve of an anthor, 
very few of whose plajrs I have read, and 
with whose language I am very imper- 
fectly acquainted ; nor should I have ven- 
tured so far if the opinion of many Eu- 
ropean critics had not seemed to warrant 
my frigid character of one who has some- 
times been so much applauded. 

9. La Vida es Sueno rises, in its subject 
as well as style, above the ordi- LaVMifli 
nary comedies of Calderon. Ba- ^>*"^ 
silius, king of Poland, a deep philosopher, 
has, by consulting the stars, had the mis- 
fortune of ascertaining that his unborn 
son Sigismund would he under some ex- 
traordinaiy influences of evil passion. He 
resolves, m consequence, to conceal his 
birth, and to bring him up in a horrible sol- 
itude, where, it hardly appears why, he m 
laden with chains, and covered wiUi skins 
of beasts, receiving, meantime, an excel- 
lent education, and becoming able to con- 
verse on every subject, though destitute 
of all society but that of his keeper Clo- 
taldo. The inheritance of the crown of 
Poland is supposed to have devolved on 
Astolfo, duke of Muscovy, or on his cous- 
in Estrella, who, as daughter of an elder 
branch, contests it with him. The play 
opens by a scene, in which Rosaura, a 
Muscovite lady, who, having been betray- 
ed by Astolfo, has fled to Poland in man's 
attire, descends the almost impassable 
precipices which overhang the small cas- 
tle wherein Sigismund is confined. This 
scene, and that in which he first appears, 
are impressive and full of beauty, even 
now that we have become accustomed in 
excess to these theatrical wonders. Clo- 
taldo discovers the prince in conversation 
with a stranger, who, by the king's gen- 
eral order, must be detained, and probably 
for death. A circumstance leads him to 
believe that this stranger is his son ; hot 
the Castilian loyalty transferred to Poland 
forbids him to hesitate in obeying his in- 
structions. The king, however, who has 
fortunately determined to release his son, 
and try an experiment upon the force of 
the stars, coming in at this time, sets Ro- 
saura at liberty. 

10. In the next act, Sigismund, who, bf 
the help of a sleeping potion, has been 
conveyed to the palace, wakes in a bed 
of down, and in the midst of royal splen- 
dour. He has little difiSculty in unde^ 
standing his new condition, but preserves 
a not unnatural resentment of ms former 
treatment. The malign stars prevail ; he 
treats Astolfo with the utmost arrogance, 
reviles and threatens his father, throws 
one of his servants out of Uie window, 
attempts the life of Clotaldo and the hon- 
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our of Rosanra. The king, more con- 
Tinced than ever of the truth of astrology, 
directs another soporific draught to be ad- 
ministered, and in the next scene we 
find the prince again in his prison. Clo- 
taldo, once more at his side, persuades 
him that his late royalty has passed in a 
dieam ; wisely observing, however, that, 
asleep or awake, we should always do 
what is ri^ht. 

1 1 . Sigismund, after some philosophical 
reflections, prepares to submit to the sad 
reality wfaach has displaced his vision. 
Bat, in the third act, an unforeseen event 
recalls him to the world. The army, be- 
come acquainted with his rights, and in- 
dignant that the king should transfer them 
to Astolfo, break into his prison, and place 
him at their head. Clotaldo expects no- 
thing but death. A new revolution, how- 
erer, has taken place. Sigismund, cor- 
rected by the dismal consequences of giv- 
ing way to passion in his former dream, 
and apprehending a similar waking once 
more, luis sudderdy overthrown the sway 
of the sinister constellations that had en- 
slaved him ; he becomes generous, mild, 
and master of himself; and the only pre- 
text for his disinheritance being removed, 
it is easy that he should be reconciled to 
his father; that Astolfo, abandoning a king- 
dom he can no longer claim, should 
espouse the injured Rosaura, and that the 
reformed prince should become the hus- 
hand of Estrella. The incidents which 
chiefly relate to these latter characters 
have been omitted in this slight analysis. 

13. This tragi-comedy presents a moral 
not so contemptible in the age of Calde- 
ron as it may now appear ; that the stars 
may influence our will, but do not oblige 
it If we could extract an allegorical 
meaning from the chimeras of astrology, 
and deem the stars but names for the cir- 
eamstances of birth and fortune, which af- 
fect the character, as well as condition, of 
every man, but yield to the persevering 
energy of self-correction, we might see in 
this fable the shadow of a permanent and 
Tshiable truth. As a play it deserves 
considerable praise ; the events are sur- 
prising without excessive improbability, 
and succeed each other without confu- 
sion ; the thoughts are natural and poeti- 
cally expressed; and it requires, on the 
whole, less allowance for the diflerent 
standajrd of national taste than is usual in 
the Spanish drama. 

13. A Secreto agravio secreta vengan^a 
A Smmo ^ ^ domestic tragedy which turns 
^mrtoM- on a common storv — a husband^s 
revenue on one whom he errone- 
onslybelieves to be still a favour- 



ed, and who had been once an accepted 
lover. It is something like Tancred and 
Sigismunda, except that the lover is killed 
instead of the husband. The latter puts 
him to death secretly, which gives name 
to the play. He afterward sets fire to his 
own house, and in the confusion design- 
edly kills his wife. A friend communi- 
cates the fact to his sovereign, Sebastian, 
king of Portugal, who applauds what has 
been done. It is an atrocious play, and 
speaks terrible things as to the state of 
public sentiment in Spain, but idwunds 
with interesting and touching passaffes. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, 
and the following defence of Bou- 8tyi« or 
terwek seems very insufficient, Cahteno. 
that his servants converse in a poetical 
style like their masters. ** The spirit, on 
these particular occasions/' says that ju- 
dicious but lenient critic, **must not be 
misunderstood. The servants in Calde- 
ron^s comedies always imitate the lan- 
guage of their masters. In most cases 
they express themselves like the latter, 
in the natural language of real life, and 
often divested of that colouring of the 
ideas, without which a dramatic work 
ceases to be a poem. But, whenever ro- 
mantic gallantly speaks in the language 
of tenderness, admiration, or flattery, then, 
according to Spanish custom, every idea 
becomes a metaphor ; and Calderon, who 
was a thorough Spaniard, seized these 
opportunities to give the reins to his fan- 
cy, and to suffer it to take a bold lyric 
flight beyond the boundaries of nature. 
On such occasions the most extravagant 
metaphoric language, in the style of Uie 
Italian Marinists, did not appear unnatural 
to a Spanish audience ; and even Calderon 
himself had for that style a particular 
fondness, to the gratification of which he 
sacrificed a chaster taste. It was his am- 
bition to become a more refined Lope de 
Vega or a Spanish Marini. Thus m his 
play, Bien vengas mal, si vengas solo, a 
waiting-maid, addressing her young mis- 
tress, who has risen in a gay humour, says, 
* Aurora would not have done wrong had 
she slumbered that mominff in her snowy 
crystal, for that the sight of her mistress's 
charms would suffice to draw aside the 
curtains from the couch of Sol.' She 
adds that, using a Spanish idea, * it might 
then, indeed, be said that the sun had ris- 
en in her lady's eyes.' Valets, on the like 
occasion, speak in the same style; and 
when lovers address compliments to their 
mistresses, and these reply in the same 
strain, the play of far-fetched metaphora 
is aggravated by antitheses to a degree 
which is intolerable to any but a Spanish- 
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formed taste. But it most not be forgot- 
ten that this language of gallantry was in 
Calderon's time spoken by the fashion- 
able world, and that it was a remacular 
property of the ancient national poetry.*** 
\¥hat is this but to confess that Calderon 
had not genius to raise himself aboye his 
age, and that he can be read only as a 
** Triton of the minnows;** one who is 
great but in comparison with his neif^h- 
bours! It will not convert bad writing 
into good to tell us, as is perpetually done, 
that we must place ourselves in Uie au- 
thor*s position, and make allowances for 
the taste of his age or the temper of his 
nation. All this is true relatively to the 
author himself, and may be pleaded against 
a condemnation of his talents ; but the 
excuse of the man is not that of the work. 
15. The fame of Calderon has been lat- 
Hia merits ^^7 revived in Europe through 
mraciiDM the praise of some German crit- 
^"f^"*^^ ics, but especially the unbounded 
imnegyric of one of their greatest men, 
William Schlegel. The passage is well 
knovm for its brilliant eloquence. Every 
one must diflfer with reluctance and re- 
spect from this accomplished writer ; and 
an Englishman, acknowledging with grat- 
itude and admiration what Schlegel has 
done for the gloiy of Shakspeare, ought 
not to grudge the laurels he showers upon 
another head. It is, however, rather as a 
poet than a dramatist that Calderon has 
received this homage ; and in his poetry 
it seems to be rather bestowed on the 
mysticism, which finds a responsive chord 
in so many Grerman hearts, than on what 
we should consider a more universal ex- 
cellence, a sympathy with, and a power 
over all that is true and beautiful in na- 
ture and in man. Sismondi (but the dis- 
tance between Weimar and Geneva in 
matters of taste is incomparably greater 
than by the public road), dissenting fh)m 
this eulogy of Schlegel, which he fairly 
lays before the reader, stigmatizes Calde- 
ron as eminently the poet of the age 
wherein he lived, the age of Philip IV. 
Salfi goes so far as to say we can hardly 
read Calderon without indignation ; since 
he seems to have had no view but to make 
his genius subservient to the lowest prej- 
udices and superstitions of his countiy.f 
In the 25th volume of the Quarterly Re- 
view, an elaborate and able critique on the 

* P. 507. It has been ingenioasly hinted in the 
Quarterly Review, toI. zzt., that the high-flown 
langnage of senrants in Spaniah dramaa is a parody 
on that of their masters, and deaigned to make it 
ridieiiloaiL But this is probably too refined an ex- 
cuse. 

t HiiC Lift, dt GingiiM, voL zii, p. 489. 



{days of Calderon seems to lutTe estuns- 
ted him without prejudice on either side. 
'* His boundless aiid inesdianstible fertility 
of invention ; his quick power of seixing 
and prosecuting everything with dramatic 
effect ; the unfailing animal spirits of his 
dramas, if we may venture on the expres- 
sion ; the general loftiness and purity of 
his sentiments ; the rich facility of hit 
verse, the abundance of his lansuage, and 
the clearness and precision with which he 
imbodies his thoughts in words aiMl fig- 
ures, entitle him to a high rank as to the 
imaginative and creative faculty of a poet, 
but we cannot consent to enrol oim amoog 
the mighty masters of the human breast*** 
His total want of truth to nature, even the 
ideal nature which poetry imbodies, justi- 
fies at least this sentence. *' The wiMest 
flights of Biron and Romeo,** it is observ- 
ed, ** are tame to the heroes of CalderoD; 
the Asiatic pomp of expression, the ex- 
uberance of metaphor, tne perpetual re- 
currence of the same figures which the 
poetry of Spain derived ftom its inter- 
course with the Arabian concjuerors of die 
peninsula, are lavished by him in all their 
fulness. Every address of a lover to t 
mistress is thickly studded with stars and 
flowers; her looks are always nets of 
gold, her lips rubies, and her heart a rock, 
which the rivers of his tears attempt in 
vain to melt. In short, the language of 
the heart is entirely abandoned for that of 
the fancy ; the brilliant but false concetti 
which have infected the poetical literature 
of every country, and which have been 
universally exploded by pure taste, glitter 
in every page and intrude into every 
speech."t 



Sect. II. On the Freuch Draiu. 

Early French Dramatists of this Period.— Cor* 
neille.— His principal Tragedies.— RoCioo. 

16. Among the company who performed 
at the second theatre of Paris, tnat rtKjtd 
established in the Marais, was Bavdr. 
Hardy, who, like Shakspeare, uniting both 
arts, was himself the author of 000, or, as 
some say, 800 dramatic pieces. It is siid 
that forty-one of these are extant in the 
collection of his worics, which I have nef er 
seen. Several of them were writtoi, 
learned by heart, and represented within 
a week. His own inventions are the wont 
of all ; his tragedies and tragi-comedies 
are borrowed, with as close an adhereuGe 
to the original text as possible, finom Homer, 
or Plutarch, or Cervantes. They have 
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mn iBcUont tbtn ibow of hia pt«dec«s- 

mm, and an somewhat leaa abaurd ; bat 
Haidy ia a writar of little talent. The 
HanamM ia tha moat tolerable of his 
tia gw Uaa . In tbeae be fjreqnenUr abait- 
doDM tbe choraa, and, eren where he in* 
trodaeea it, doea not regoUily dose the 
act with an ode.* 

IT. In the comediee of Hardy, and in 
the manj builesque farces represented 
oader Henry IV. and Louis XIII., no re- 
nid waa paid to decency, either in the 
Ungnage or the circnmstancee. Fewper- 
Bona of rank, especisUy ladies, attended 
tbe tiieatre8.t These were first attracted 
tP7 pastoral representationa, of which Ra- 
eaa gare a successful example in his Ar- 
teniee. It is hardly, however, to be called 
a drama.} But the stage being no longer 
abandoned to tbe populace, £aA a more 
etitiea] judgment in rrench literature gain- 
n^ gronnd, encouraged by Richelieu, who 
built a large room in his palace for tbe 
repreaentation of Hirame, an indifferent 
tragedy, pan of which waa snspeeted to 
be hia own,^ the ancient theatre began to 
be enidied, rules were laid down and par- 
tiallr obaerrod, a perfect decorum replaced 
the lieentiouanesa and gross language of 
Ibetridwiitera. MairetandRotrou.thougfa 
witboM rising, in their first playa, mnch 
above Hardy, jnst served to prepare the 
vay fbr the bther and fonuder of the na- 
tional theatre. I 

18. Tbe Helite of Conieille, hia first 
nradactioo, was represented in 16S9, when 
be was twenty-three years of age. This 
is only distinffuished, as some a«y, from 
those of Hardy by a ^ater vigour of 
style ; but Fontenelle givea a very differ- 
ent opinion. It had at least a snccess 
which cansed a new troop of actors to be 
eatablisbed in the Harais. His next, 
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MiUa, boii«*«r, bn in gnMral the credit ot hiTuig 
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Ctit«ndn,itiaagieed,iaiK>lsogoad. BKt 
La VenvB is much better; irregiilar in ac- 
tion, but witb qiiiit, character, and well- 
invented tituationa, it ia the first model of 
the bi^r comedy.* These aarir coioe- 
diea mut, in &ct, have been relatjreh' of 
considerable merit, since tbey raiaed Cor- 
neille to high rqntation, and eonneet*d 
him with the literary men of Us time. 
The Medea, though much borrowed from 
Seneca, gave a tone of gnsdenr and dig- 
nity unknown before to French tragedy. 
This appeared in ISSS, and vraa followed 
by the Cid neit year. 

19. Notwithstanding the defence made 
by La Harpe, I cannot hot agree _^— . 
with the French Academy, in uteir *■■""■ 
criticism on this play, that the sutqect ia 
essentially ill-chcMeu. No eircnmstaaeea 
can be imagined, no skill on be emj^yed, 
that will reconcile the mind to the mar- 
riage of a daa^ter with one that has slied 
her faihei^ blood. And the law of unity 
of time, which crowds every event of the 
drama within a few hoars, renders the 
promised consent of Chimtoe (for such it 
is) to this union atill mote revolting and 
improbable-t The knowledge of this ter- 
mination reacts on the re^er during a 
second perusal, so as to give an irresisti- 
ble impression of her insincerity in her 
previous solicitations for his death. She 
seems, indeed, in several passages, litUe 



that time was not exempt from great vio- 
lationa of nature and decorum ; yet had 
the subject of the Cid &llen into the hands 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, aitd it ia tnw 



contrasts of pasaion it allbrds, the part of 
Chim&ie would have been managed br 
them with great warmth and spirit, thougn 
probably not less incongruity and extrava- 
gance ; but I can scarcely believe that the 
cozKlosion would have been so mndi in 



t La Htipe b*> nid that Cblnbw doM net 
promin it iHi lo marTT Kodrifna, Ibonib Iba 
qmctatoT yntt i n t thai ib* will do n. Ha bifMa 
Ihatibe bHCOaiminiaDodlMf lotsi'asDoidtD tbe 
'oel wilb Don Suicha : 

Son TUDqnBor d'ua combat dool Cbintw cMIs 

t Id ibMo' line*, tat aiunpte, if lbs tbinl net. 
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flie style of comedy. Her death, or re- 
tirement into a monaateiy, wooli have 
seemed more consonant to her own dignity 
and to that of a tragic subject. Comeille 
was, however, borne out by the tradition 
of Spain, and by the authority of Guillen 
de Castro, whom he imitated. 

90. Tlie language of Comeille is ele- 
BiytooT vated; his sentiments, if some- 
otnmm, times hyperbolical, generally no- 
Me, when he has not to deal with the 
passion of love ; conscious of the nature 
of his own powers, he has avoided sub- 
jects wherem this must entirely predomi- 
nate ; it was to be, as he thought, an ac- 
cessory, but never a princinal source of 
dramatic interest. In this, however, as a 

gmeral law of tragedy, he was mistaken ; 
ve is by no means unfit for the chief 
source of tragic distress, but comes in 
generally with a cold and feeble effect as 
a subonunate emotion. In those Roman 
stories he most affected, its expression 
could hardly be otherwise than insipid and 
incongruous. Comeille probably would 
have dispensed with it, Uke Shakspeare in 
Coriolanus and Julius Cssar; but the 
taste of his contemporaries, formed in 
the pedantic school of romance, has im- 
posed fetters on his genius in almost ev- 
ery drama. In the Cid, where the subject 
left him no choice, he has, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded better in the delineation of love 
than on any other occasion; yet even 
here we often find the cold exaggerations 
of complimentary verse insteaid of the 
voice of nature. But other scenes of 
this play, especially in the first act, which 
bring forwai^ the proud Castilian charac- 
ters of the two fathers of Rodrigo and 
Chimdne, are full of the nervous elo- 
quence of Comeille; and the general 
style, though it may not have home the 
fastidious criticism either of the Academy 
or of Voltaire, is so far above anything 
which had been heard on the French 
staffe, that it was but a very frigid eulogy 
in the former to say that it *' had acquired 
a considerable reputation among works 
of the kind.'* It had at that time aston- 
ished Paris ; but the prejudices of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu and the envy of inferior au- 
thors, joined, perhaps, to the proverbial 
unwillingness of critical bodies to commit 
themselves by warmth of praise, had some 
degree of influence on the judgment which 
the Academy pronounced on the Cid, 
though I do not think it was altogether so 
unjust and uncandid as has sometimes 
been supposed. 
21. Tne next tragedy of Comeille, Les 
Horaces, is hardly open to less 
objection than the Cid; not so 



much because there is* as the FrsBsk 
critics have discovered, a want of unity 
in the subject, which I do not quite per- 
ceive, nor because the fifth act is tedious 
and uninteresting, as from the repulsive- 
ness of the story, and the jarring of the 
sentiments with our natural sympathies. 
Comeille has complicated the legend in 
Livy with the marriage of the younger 
Horatius to the sister of the Curiatii, and 
thus placed his two female personages in 
a nearly similar situation, which 1^ has 
taken little pains to diversify by any con- 
trast in their characters. They speak, on 
the contrary, nearly in the same tone; 
and we see no reason why the hero of 
the tragedy should not, as he seems half 
disposed, have followed up the murder of 
his sister by that of his wife. More skill 
is displayed in the opposition of character 
between the combatants themselves ; but 
the mild, though not less courageous or 
patriotic Curiatius attaches the spectator, 
who cares nothing for the triumph of 
Rome or the glory of the Horatian name. 
It must be confessed that the elder Hora- 
tius is nobly conceived ; the Roman ener- 
gy, of whicn we find but a caricature in his 
bmtish son, shines out in him with an ad- 
mirable dramatic spirit. I shall be accu- 
sed, nevertheless, of want of taste, when 
I confess that his celebrated QuW mour^ 
has always seemed to me less eminent- 
ly sublime than the general suffrage of 
France has declared it. There is nothing 
very novel or striking in the proposition, 
that a soldier's duty is to die in the field 
rather than desert his post by flight ; and 
in a tragedy full of the hyperboles of Ro- 
man patriotism, it appears strange that we 
should be astonished at that which is ibe 
principle of all military honour. The 
words are emphatic in their position, and 
calculated to draw forth the actor's ener- 
gy ; but this is an artifice of no mat 
skill; and one can hardly help tlm^ing 
that a spectator in the pit would sponta- 
neously have anticipated the answer of a 
warlike father to the feminine question. 

Que vouliez-TOQs qa*il fit coatre trob ? 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by 
the critics superior to that of the Cid; 
the nervousness and warmth of Comeille 
is more displayed; and it is more bee 
from incorrect and trivial expression. 

22. Cinna, the next in order of time, is 
probably that tragedy of Comeille ^^^ 
which would be placed at the head 
by a majority of suffrages. His ek>- 
Quence reached here its highest point; 
tne speeches are longer, more vivid in 
narration, more philosophical in aigu- 
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■MBt) more abandaiit in that strain of 
Roman energy which he had derived 
chiefly from Lucan, more emphatic and 
condensed in their language and versifi- 
cation. But, as a drama, this is deserv- 
ing of little praise ; the characters of 
Cinna and Maximus are contemptible; 
that of Emilia is treacherous and un- 
grateful. She is, indeed, the t3rpe of a 
numerous class, who have followed her in 
works of fiction, and sometimes, unhap- 
pily, in real life ; the female patriot, the- 
oretically, at least, an assassin, but com- 
monly compelled, by the iniquity of the 
times, to console herself in practice with 
safer transgressions. We have had some 
specimens ; and other nations, to their 
aname and sorrow, have had more. But 
even the magnanimity of Augustus, whom 
we have not seen exposed to instant dan- 
ger, is uninteresting ; nor do we perceive 
why he should bestow his friendship, as 
well as his forgiveness, on the detected 
traitor that cowers before him. It is one 
of those subjects which might, by the in- 
vention of a more complex plot than his- 
tory furnishes, have better excited the 
spectator's attention, but not his sympa- 
thy. 
S3. A deeper interest belongs to Poly- 
eucte ; and this is the only trage- 
dy of Comeille wherein he af- 
fects the heart. There is, indeed, a cer- 
tain incongruity which we cannot over- 
come between the sanctity of Christian 
martyrdom and the language of love, es- 
peciaoly when the latter is rather the 
more prominent of the two in the con- 
duct of the drama.** But the beautiful 
character of Pauline would redeem much 
mater defects than can be ascribed to 
this tragedy. It is the noblest, perhaps, 
on the French stage, and conceived with 
admirable delicacy and dignity. f In the 
style, however, of Polyeucte, there seems 
to be some return towards the languid 

• The coterie at the H6tel Rambonillet thought 
thai Polyeucte would not succeed, on account of 
ha religioua character. Coroeille, it is said, was 
about to withdraw hie tragedy, but was dissuaded 
by an actor of so little reputation that he did not 
«?eo bear a part in the performance.— Fontenelle, 
p. 101. 

t Fontenelle thinks that it shows " un grand at- 
tachement k son deroir, et un grand caract^re" in 
Pauline to desire that Severus should save her hus- 
band's life, instead of procuring the latter to be ex- 
•cutad that she might marry her lover.— Reflexions 
aor la Poftique, sect 16. This is rather an odd 
notioQ of what is suflBcient to constitute an heroic 
character. It ia not the conduct of Pauline, which 
in every Christian and virtuous woman must natu* 
Tally be the same, but the fine sentiments and lan- 
goaffa which acconipanj it, that render her part to 



tone of commonplace, which had been 
wholly thrown on in Cinna.* 

34. Rodogune is said to have been a ti^ 
vourite with the author. It can «o4i«m^ 
hardly be so with the generality ^^^"** 
of his readers. The story has all the 
atrocity of the older school, from which 
Comeille had emancipated the stage. It 
borders even on ridicule. Two princes, 
kept by their mother — one of those furies 
whom our own Webster or Marston would 
have deliffhted to draw — ^in ignorance which 
is the elder, and consequently entitled to 
the throne, are enamoured of Rodogune. 
Their mother makes it a condition of de- 
claring the succession, that they shall shed 
the blood of this princess. Struck with 
horror at such a proposition, they refer 
their passion to the choice of Rodogune, 
who, m her turn, demands the death of 
their mother. The embarrassment of 
these amiable youths may be conceived. 
La Harpe extols the first act of this tra- 
gedy, and it may perhaps be effective in 
representation. 

25. Pompey, sometimes inaccurately 
called the Death of Pompey, is p^ 
more defective in construction '*^' 
than even any other tragedy of Comeille. 
The hero, if Pomt)ey is such, never ap- 
pears on the stage ; and his death being re- 
counted at the beginning of the second act, 
the real subject of the piece, so far as it 
can be said to have one, is the punish- 
ment of his assassins; a retribution de- 
manded by the moral sense of the specta- 
tor, but hardly inoportant enough for dra- 
matic interest. The character of Caesar 
is somewhat weakened by his passion for 
Cleopatra, which assumes more the tone 
of devoted gallantry than tmth or proba^ 
bility warrant ; but Cornelia, thougn with 
some Lucanic extrava^^ance, is full of a 
Roman nobleness of spirit, which renders 
her, after Pauline, but at a long interval, 
the finest among the female chiunctersof 
Comeille. The language is not beneath 
that of his earlier tragedies. 

36. In Heraclius we begin to find an in- 
feriority of style. Few passages, H^„ciiaa, 
especially after the first act, are 
written with much vigour ; and the plot, 
instead of the faults we may ascribe to 
some of the former dramas, a too great 
simplicity and want of action, offends by 
the perplexity of its situations, and stiU 
more by their nature, since they are 

* In the second scene of the second act, between 
Severus and Pauline, two characters of the most 
elevated class, the former quits the stage with this 
line : Adieu, trop vertuenz objet, et trop channant. 
The latter le^iea, Adiaa, trop malhattreuz, at tro^ 
pailiit amant. 
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trhollr •moog the proper resooioes of 
comedy. The trae ana the false Herac- 
liw, each tmcertain of his paternity, each 
afraid to espouse one who may or may not 
be lus sister ; the embarrassment of Pho- 
eas, equaUy irritated by both, but aware 
that, in putting either to death, he may 
punish his own son ; the art of Leontine, 
who produces this confusion, not by si- 
lence, but by a series of inconsistent false- 
hoods ; all these are in themselves ludi- 
crous, and such as in comedy could pro- 
duce no other effect than laughter. 

97. Nicomede is generally placed by the 
m^^^^^ critics below Heracuus, an opin- 
ion in which I should hardly con- 
eur. The plot is feeble and improbable, 
but more tolerable than the strange en- 
tanglements of Heraclius ; and the mini 
of Comeille shines out more in the cnar- 
acters and sentiments. None of his later 
tragedies deserve much notice, except that 
we find one of his celebrated scenes in 
8ertorius, a drama of little general merit. 
Nicomdde and Sertorius were both first 
represented after tiie middle of the century. 

88. Voltaire has well distinguished the 
P^gUi ,ad ^^ scenes of Comeille and the 
t — U M or fine tragedies of Racine. It can, 
^^""■•"•^ perhaps, hardly be said that, with 
the exception of Polyeucte, the former 
has produced a single play, which, taken 
as a whole, we can commend. The keys 
of the passions were not given to his cus- 
tody. But in that which he introduced 
upon the French stage, and which long 
continued to be its boast — impressive, en- 
erffetic declamation; thoughts masculine, 
bold, and sometimes sublime, conveyed 
in a style for the most part clear, con- 
densed, and noble, and in a rhythm sono- 
rous and satisfactory to the ear— he has 
not since been equalled. Lucan, it has 
always been said, was the favourite study 
of Comeille. No one, indeed, can admire 
one who has not a strong relish for the 
other. That the tragedian has ever sur- 
passed the highest flights of his Roman 
Erototvpe, it might be difficult to prove ; 
nt if his fire is not more intense, it is ac- 
companied with less smoke; his hyper- 
boles, for such he has, are less frequent 
and less turgid ; his taste is more judi- 
cious ; he knows better, especially in de- 
scription, what to choose and where to 
stop. Lucan, however, would have dis- 
dained the politeness of the amorous he- 
roes of Comeille ; and, though often te- 
dious, often offensive to good taste, is 
never languid or ignoble. 

99. The first French comedy written in 
poliie langua|[6y witlKHitlow wit 
or indecencyiis due to ^ 



or, rather, in some degree, to the Spaa* 
ish author whom he copied in La Meii- 
teur. This has been improved a little by 
Goldoni, and our own well-known laroe, 
Hie Liar, is borrowed from both. Tlie 
incidents are diverting, but it belongs to 
the subordinate class of comedy, uid a 
better moral would have been shown in 
the disgrace of the principal character. 
Another comedy about the same time, 
Le Pedant Jou6, by Cjrrano de Bergerac, 
had much success. It has been called the 
first comedy in prose, and the first whefe- 
in a provincial dialect is introduced ; the 
remark as to the former circumstance 
shows a forgetfulness of Larivey. Mo- 
lidre has borrowed freely from this play. 

30. The only tragedies, after those of 
Comeille, anterior to 1650, oib6rFiraoea 
which the French themselves ^«i*i*^ 
hold worthy of remembrance, are the So- 
phonisbc of Mairet, in which some char- 
acters and some passages are vigorously 
conceived ; but the style is debased by low 
and ludicrous thoughts, which later critics 
never fail to point out with severity ;* the 
Scevole of Dunrer, the best of several 
good tragedies, full of lines of great sim- 
plicity in expression, but which seem to 
gain force by their simplicity, by one who, 
though never sublime, adopted with suc- 
cess the severe and reasoning style of 
Comeille;! the Marianne of Tristan, 
which, at its appearance in 1637, passed 
for a rival of the Cid, and remained for a 
century on the stage, but is now ridiculed 
for a style alternately turgid and ludi- 
crous; and the Wenceslas of Rotrou, 
which had not ceased thirty years since 
to be represented, and perhaps is so stiQ. 

31. This tragedy, the best woit of a 
fertile dramatist, who did himself waoeMiM 
honour by a reaidy acknowledg- ^ Bmnm. 
ment of the superiority of Comeille, in- 
stead of canvassing the suffrages of those 
who always envy genius, is by no means 
so much below that great master, as, in 
the unfortunate efforts of his later years, 
he was below himself. Wenceslas was 
represented in 1647. It may be admitted 
that Rotrou had conceived his plot, w^ch 
is wholly original, in the spirit of Cor- 
neille ; the masculine energy of the senti- 
ments, the delineation of bold and fierce 
passions, of noble and heroic love, the at- 
tempt even at political philosophy, are 
copies of that model. It seems, indeed, 
that in several scenes, Rotrou must, out of 
mere generosity to ComeiUe, have deter- 
mined to out-do one of his most unexcep- 
tionable passages, the consent of Chim^ne 
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to espo use the Cid. His own curtaki 
drops oa the vanishing reloctance of his 
beroiiie to accept the hand of i monster 
whom she hated, and who had just mur- 
dered her lover in his own brother. It is 
the Lady Anne of Shakmeare ; but Lady 
Anne is not a heroine, wenceslas is not 
unworthy of comparison with the second 
class of Ck>meille's tragedies. But the 
ridiculous tone of language and sentiment 
which the heroic romances had rendered 
popular, and from which Comeille did not 
wholly emancipate himself, often ai^ars 
in this piece of Rotrou ; the intrigue is 
rather too complex, in the Spanish style, 
for tragedy ; the diction seems fre<iuently 
obnoxious to the most indulgent criticism ; 
bat, above all, the story is essentially ill- 
contrived, ending in the grossest violation 
of poetical justice ever witnessed on the 
stage, the impunity and even the triumph 
of one of Uie worst characters that was 
ever drawn. 



8bct. IIL Oh thb EiteLisu Dsama. 

London Thattret.— SbakspMre.— Jonson.— Bean- 
moot tnd Fletcher.^MtMinser.— Other £ofliah 
Drumriitt 

39. Ths English drama had been en- 
couraged through the reign of 
Elizabeth by increasing populari- 
ty, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of a party sufficiently 
powerftd to enlist the msgistracy, and, in 
a eeitain measure, the government on its 
side. A progressive improvement in dra- 
matic wnting, possibly also, thoufh we 
know less of this, in the skill of the ac- 
tors, ennobtod, while it kept alive, the 
public taste; the crude and insipid com- 
positions of an Edwards or a Whetstone, 
among numbers more whose very names 
are lost, gave way to the real genius of 
Greene and Marlowe, and, after them, to 
Shakspeare. 

33. At the beginning of this century, 
Rnitar of uot less than eleven regular play- 
*i tw - houses had been erected in Lon- 
don and its suburbs ; several of which, it 
appears, were still in use, an order of the 
imvy council in ISOO, restraining the num- 
ber to two, being little regarded. Of these, 
the naost important was that of the Black 
Friars, with which another, called the 
Globe, on Uie opposite side of the river, 
was connected; the same company per- 
forming at the former in winter, at the 
latter in sunuuer. This was the company 
of which Burbage, the best actor or the 
day, was chief, and to which Shakspeare, 
wio WIS also a proprietor, belonged. 



Their names iqipear in letters patent and 
other legal instruments.* 

34. James was fond of these amuse- 
ments, and had encouraged them BMoamfti 
in Scotland. The Puritan influ- ^ Jum* 
ence, which had been sometimes felt in 
the council of Elizabeth, came speedily to 
an end ; though the representation of puiys 
on Sundays, a constant theme of com- 
plaint, but never wholly put down, was 
now abandoned, and is not even tolerated 
by the declaration of sports. The several 
companies of playere, who, in her reign, 
had been under the nominal protection of 
some men of rank, were now denominated 
the servants of the king, the queen, or 
other royal personages.t They were re- 
lieved from some otthe vexatious control 
they had experienced, and subjected cmly 
to the gentle sway of the Master of the 
Revels. It was his duty to revise all dra- 
matic works before they were represent- 
ed, to exclude profane and unbecoming 
languaffe, and specially to take care that 
there should be no interference with mat- 
ters of state. The former of these func- 
tions must have been rather laxly exer- 
cised ; but there are instances in which a 
license was refused on account of very 
recent history being touched in a play. 

36. The reigns of James and Chailes 
were the glory of our tiieatre. 00^,1 
Public applause, and the favour of tmu ibr 
princes, were well bestowed on ^'•■•■Sfc 
those bright stare of our literature who 
then appeared. In 1633, when Sir Henry 
Herbert became Blaster of the Revda, 
there were five companies of acton in 
London. This, indeed, is something less 
than at the accession of James, aiM the 
latest historian of the drama suggests the 
increase of Puritanical sentiments as a 
likely cause of this apparent decline. But 
we find little reason to believe that there 



* ShakipMrepiQbablfrotirad from the fCafe^M 
a performer, eooa after 1003; his name appears 
amoDf the actors of Sejanos in 1003, hot not 
amoDff those of Volpooe in 1006. There is a tradi- 
tion tnat James I. wrote a letter thanking Shaki- 
Bare for the cooplinMDt paid to him in llacbeth. 
alone, it see ms , behef ea this : Mr. Colher doss 
not, andprobablj most people vriU he eqnalljr tkep- 
tical.—Cfollier, l, 370. 

t Id., p. 347. Bat the pririle^ of peers (o grant 
licenses to itinerant players, given nj statute 14 
Eliz., c. 5, and 30 Elti., c. 4, was taken awajr by I 
Jac. I., c. 7, so that they became liable to be treated 
as Tagrants. Accordrnglj; thers were no estab* 
lished theatres in anv pnmncia] city, and strollers, 
though dear to the lovers of the boskin, were al- 
ways obnozioos to grave magistrates. Tbeliesoee, 
however, granted to Barbagt, Shakspeare, Hem- 
mings, and others in 1003, aothoriaes them to act 
plsys, not only at the osoal house, bat in sny other 

Kof Uie kmgdoro. Boibage was rsckoosd Oi* 
•slir soS ttee, and emUsd ss MchMd Ul 
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was any decline in the pabKc taste for the 
theatre ; and it may be as probable an hy- 
pothesis, that the excess of competition 
at the end of Elizabeth's reign had ren- 
dered some undertakings unprofitable ; the 
greater fishes, as usuelI in such cases, 
swallowing up the less. We learn from 
Howes, the continuator of Stow, that 
within sixty years before 1631, seventeen 
idayhouses had been built in the metropo- 
lis. These were now larger and more 
convenient than before. Iriey were divi- 
ded into public and private ; not that the 
former epithet was mappUcaUe to both ; 
but those styled public were not com- 
pletely roofed, nor well provided with 
seats, nor were the performances by can- 
dlelight; they resembled more the rude 
booths we still see at fairs, or the con- 
structions in which interludes are repre- 
sented by day in Italy; while private 
theatres, such as that of the Black Friars, 
were built in neariy the present form. It 
seems to be the more probable opinion 
that moveable scenery was unknown on 
these theatres. *' It is a fortunate circum- 
stance,'' Mr. Collier has observed, *^for 
the poetry of our old plays that it was so ; 
the imagmation of the auditor only was 
appealed to ; and we owe to the absence 
of painted canvass many of the finest 
descriptive passages in Shakspeare, his 
contemporaries and immediate followers. 
The introduction of scenery gives the 
date to the commencement of the decline 
of our dramatic poetry." In this remark, 
which seems as ori^nal as just, I entirely 
concur. Even in this age, the prodigality 
of our theatre in its peculiar boast, scene- 
painting, can hardly keep pace with the 
creative powers of Shakspeare ; it is well 
that he did not live when a manager was 
to estimate his descriptions by the cost of 
realizing them on canvass, or we might 
never have stood with Lear on the cliffs 
of Dover, or amid the palaces of Venice 
with Shylock and Antonio. The scene is 
perpetuaJly changed in our old drama, 
precisely because it was not changed at 
all. A powerful argument might other- 
wise have been discovered in favour of the 
unity of place, that it is very cheap. 

36. Charles, as we might expect, was 
^iiie^iP^ not less inclined to this liberal 
eioMdbythe pleasure than his predecessors. 

Pariiaroeni. ^ ^^g ^ y^^^ ^y^ COSt that 

Prynne assaulted the stage in his immense 
volume, the Histrio-masUx. Even Milton, 
before the foul spirit had wholly entered 
into him, extolled the learned sock of Jon- 
son, and the wild wood-notes of Shaks- 
peare. But these days were soon to pass 
away; the ears of Piynne were avenged ; 



by an order of the two houses oi Pw^tt^ 
ment, Sept. 9, 1649, the theatres were 
closed, as a becoming measure daring the 
season of public calamity and impendinff 
civil war; but, after some unsnccessfiii 
attempts to evade this prohibition, it was 
thought expedient, in the complete soc- 
cess of the party who had always abhor- 
red the drama, to put a stop to it altogelh* 
er ; and another oidinance of Jan. S9, 1048, 
reciting the usual objections to aU such 
entertainments, directed the theatres to be 
rendered unserviceable. We must refer 
the reader to the valuable work which has 
supplied the sketch of these pages for £ur- 
ther knowledge ;* it is more our province 
to follow the track of those who most dis- 
tinguish a period so fertile in dramatic 
genius ; and, first, tlmt of the greatest of 
them all. 

37. Those who originally undertook t# 
marshal the plays of Shakspeare nhrtipwurt 
according to chronological or- Twnuik 
der, always attending less to *"•*•• 
internal evidence ^an to the very fallible 
proofs of publication they could obtain, 
placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 1619 
or 1613. It afterward rose a little higher 
in the list; but Mr. Collier has finally 
proved that it was on the stage early in 
1609, and was at that time chosen, proba- 
bly as rather a new piece, for representa- 
tion at one of the Inns of Court.t The 
general style resembles, in my judgment, 
that of Much Ado about Nothing, which is 
referred with probability to the year 1600. 
Twelfth Night, notwithstanding some very 
beautiful passages, and the humorous ab- 
surdity of Malvolio, has not the corusca- 
tions of wit and spirit of character that 
distinguish the excellent comedy it seems 
to have immediately followed ; nor is the 
plot nearly so well constructed. Viola 
would be more interesting if she had not 
indelicately, as well as unfairly towards 
Olivia, determined to win the duke^s heart 
before she had seen him. The part of 
Sebastian has all that improbability which 
belongs to mistaken identity, without the 
comic effect for the sake of which that is 
forgiven in Plautus and in the Comedy of 
Errors. 

38. The Merry Wives of Windsor is that 

* I have made no particalar references to Mr. 
Collier's double work, The History of English Dn- 
malic Poetry and Annals of the Stage ; it will be 
necesssry for the reader to make use of his index : 
but few books lately pubUshed contain so much 
valuable and origiaal information, though not tn- 
tirely arranged in the nuwt convenient manner. He 
seems, nevertheless, to have obligations to Dodslty's 
preface to his Collection of Old Pkyt, or istkir, 
perhaps, to Reed's edition of it 

t Vol i, p. 3S7. 
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Mmywifw work of Shakspeare in which 
•rwiater. he has best displayed EoffUsh 
manners ; for, Uiough there is something 
of this in the historical j[days, yet we rare- 
ly see in them such a picture of actual life 
as comedy ought to represent. It may 
be difficult to say for what cause he has 
abstained from a source of gayety whence 
bis prolific invention and keen eye for the 
diversities of character might have drawn 
so much. The Masters Knowell and 
Well-bom, the young gentlemen who 
spend their money freely and make love 
to rich widows, an insipid race of person- 
ages, it must be owned, recur for ever in 
the old plays of Jameses reign ; but Shaks- 
peare threw an ideality over this class of 
characters, the Bassanios, the Valentines, 
the Gratianos, and placed them in scenes 
which, neither by dress nor manners, re- 
called the prose of ordinaiy Ufe.* In this 
play, however, the English gentleman, in 
age and youth, is brought upon the stafe, 
slightly caricatured in Shtdlow, and far 
more so in Slender. The latter, indeed, 
is a perfect satire, and, I think, was so in- 
tended, on the brilliant youth of the prov- 
inces, such as we may believe it to nave 
been before the introduction of newspa- 
pers and turnpike roads; awkward and 
ooobjrish among civil people, but at home 
in rude sports, and proud of exploits at 
which the town would laugh, yet perhaps 
with more courage and good-nature than 
the laughers. No doubt can be raised 
that the family of Lucy is ridiculed in 
Shallow; but those who have had re- 
eoorse to the old fable of the dcer-steid- 
ing forget that Shakspeare never lost sight 
of his native county, and went, perhaps 
every summer, to Stratford. It is not 
impossible that some arrogance of the 
provincial squires towards a player, whom, 
though a gentleman by birtn and the re- 
cent grant of arms, they might not reckon 
soch, excited his malicious wit to those 
admirable deUneations. 

39. The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
first printed in 1603, but very materially 
altered in a subsequent edition. It is 
wholly comic ; so that Dodd, who pub- 
lished the Beauties of Shakspeare, con- 
fining himself to poetir, says it is the only 
]^y which afforded nim nothing to ex- 
tract. This play does not excite a great 
deal of interest ; for Anne Page is but a 

•"Vo doQbt,** nys Coleridge, " they (Beaomoot 
sod Ftetcber) imitiited the eaae of gentlemanly 
cooYersation better than Shakipeare, who waa un- 
able not to be too much m$9oeuUtd to socceed in 
thia.**— Table talk, ii., 398. I am not quite aore 
that I QoderataDd thia eipreaaion ; bot probably the 
ia not Tary difianot limB what 1 have aaid. 



sample of a character not very uncom* 
mon, which, under a ^arb of placid and 
decorous mediocrity, is still capable of 
pursuing its own wm. But in wit and hu- 
morous delineation no other goes beyond 
it. If Falstaff. seems, as Jolmson has in- 
timated, to have lost some of his powers 
of merriment, it is because he is humilia- 
ted to a point where even his invention 
and impudence cannot bear him off victo- 
rious. In the first acts he is still the same 
Jack Falstaff of the Boar's Head. Jon- 
son's earUest comedy. Every Man in his 
Humour, had appeared a few years before 
the Mernr Wives of Windsor ; they both 
turn on Enghsh life in the middle cuisses» 
and on the same passion of jealousy. It, 
then, we compare these two productions 
of our greatest comic dramatists, the vast 
superiority of Shakspeare will appear un- 
deniable. Kitely, indeed, has more ener- 
gy, more reUef, more, perhaps, of what 
might appear to his temper matter for 
jealousy, than the wretched, narrow-mind- 
ed Ford ; he is more of a gentleman, and 
commands a certain degree of respect; 
but dramatic justice is better dealt upon 
Ford by rendering him ridiculous, andf he 
suits lietter the festive style of Shaks- 

Seare's most amusing play. His light* 
earted wife, on the other hand, is drawn 
with more spirit than Dame Kitely ; and 
the most ardent admirer of Jonson would 
not oppose Master Stephen to Slender, or 
Bobadd to Falstaff. The other charac- 
ters are not parallel enough to admit of 
comparison ; but in their diversity (nor is 
Shakspeare, perhaps, in any one pla^ more 
fertile) and their amusing peculiarity, as 
well as in the construction and arrange- 
ment of the story, the brilliancy of the wit, 
the perpetual gayety of the malogue, we 
perceive at once to whom the laurel must 
be given. Nor is this comparison insti- 
tute to disparage Jonson, whom we have 
praised, ana shidl have again to praise so 
highly, but to show how much easier it 
was to vanquish the rest of Europe than 
to contend with Shakspeare. 

40. Measure for Measure, commonly 
referred to the end of 1603, is utmm tr 
perhaps, after Hamlet, Lear, 3i««i«^ 
and Macbeth, the play m which Shaks- 
peare struggles, as it were, most with the 
overmastenng power of his own mind; 
the depths and mtricacies of being, which 
he has searched and sounded with intense 
reflection, perplex and harass him ; his 
personages arrest their course of action 
to pour forth, in language the most re- 
mote from common use, thoughts which 
few could grasp in the clearest expres- 
sion; and thus he loses something of 
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dnunatic ezceBenee ia that of his oon- 
templatiTe philosophy. The Duke is de- 
signed as the repfesentatiTe of this philo- 
sophical chauMter. He is stem and mel- 
ancholy by temperament, averse to the 
exterior shows of power, and secretly 
conscious of some unfitness for its practi- 
cal duties. The subject is not very hap- 
mly chosen, but artfuUy improved by 
Sfaiakspeare. In most of the numerous 
stories of a sinular nature which before 
or since his time have been related, the 
sacrifice of chastity is really made, and 
made in vain. There is, however, some- 
thing too coarse and disgusting in such a 
story ; and it would have depnved him of 
a s^ndid exhibition of character. The 
virtue of Isabella, inflexiUe and independ- 
ent of circumstance, has something very 
grand and elevated ; yet one is disposed 
to ask whether, if Claudio had been reaUy 
executed, the spectator would not have 

gone away with no great affection for 
er; and at least we now feel that her 
reproaches against her miserable brother, 
when he clings to Life like a frail and 
guilty bein^, are too harsh. There is 
great skill m the invention of Mariana, 
and without this the story could not have 
had anything like a satisfactory termina- 
tion ; vet it is never explained how the 
Duke had become acquainted with this 
secret, and, being acquainted with it, how 
he had preserved his esteem and confi- 
dence in Angelo. His intention, as hint- 
ed towards Uie end, to marr}^ Isabella, is 
a little too commonplace ; it is one of 
Shakspeare's hasty half-thoughts. The 
language of this comedy is very obscure, 
and the text seems to have been printed 
with great inaccuracy. I do not value 
the comic parts highly ; Lucio^s impudent 
profligacy, the result rather of sensual de- 
oasement than of natural ill disposition, is 
well represented ; but Elbow is a very in- 
ferior repetition of Dogberry. In dramatic 
effect, Measure for Measure ranks high ; 
the two scenes between Isabella and An- 
gelo, that between her and Claudio, those 
where the Duke appears in disguise, and 
the catastrophe in the fiAh act, are admi- 
rably written and very interesting, ex- 
cept so far as the spectator's knowledge 
of the two stratagems which have deceived 
Angelo may prevent him from participa- 
ting in the moignation at Isabella's imagi- 
nary wrong which her lamentations wodd 
excite. Several of the circumstances and 
characters are borrowed from the old play 
of Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra ; 
but very little of the sentiments or lan- 
guage. What is good in Measure for 
MeiLMire is Shak^are's own. 



41. If originality of iavsntkm did not 09 
much stamp almost every play of |^ 
Shakspeare, that to name one as the ' 
most original seems a dispuagemeDt to 
othen, we might say that this great pre- 
rogative of genius was exercised abote 
aU in Lear. It diverges more Ikom the 
model of regular tragedy than Macbeth er 
Othello, and even more than Hamlet ; bat 
the faUe is better constructed than in the 
last of these, and it displays full as mneh 
of the almost superhuman insptratioo eC 
the poet as the other two. Lear himsslf 
is perhaps the most wonderiol of dra* 
matic conceptions, ideal to satisfy the 
most romantic imagination, yet m*^««H 
from the reality of nature. In prepariiM 
us for the most intense sympathy with 
this old man, he first abases him to the 
ground ; it is not (Edipus, against whose 
respected age the gods themselves have 
conspired ; it is not Orestes, noMe-minded 
and affectionate, whose crime has been vir- 
tue ; it is a headstrong, feeble, and sdllsh 
being, whom, in the first act of the trage- 
dy, nothing seems capable of redeeming 
in our eyes ; nothing but what follows^ 
intense wo, unnatural wrong. Then comas 
on that splendid madness, not absurdly 
sudden, as in some tragedies, but m 
which the strings that keep his reasoning 
power together give way, one after the 
other, in the phrensy of rage and griet 
Then it is that we find what in life may 
sometimes be seen, the intellectual ener- 
gies grow stronger in calamity, and espe> 
ciaUy under wrong. An awful eloqnenes 
belongs to unmerited suffering. Thoqgfats 
burst out, more profound than Lear in his 
prosperous hour could ever have conceiv- 
ed ; mconsequent — for such is the condi- 
tion of madness — but in themselves firag- 
ments of coherent truth, the reason of sa 
unreasonable mind. 

41. Timon of Athens is cast, as it were, 
in the same mould as Lear ; it is tibmi «r 
the same essential character ; the •'*»■" 
same generosity, more from wanton os- 
tentation than love of others ; the same 
fierce rage under the smart of ingrati- 
tude ; the same rousing up, in that tem- 
pest, of powers that had slumbered un- 
suspected in some deep recess of the 
soul ; for, had Timon or Lear known that 
philosophy of human nature in their calm- 
er moments which funr brought forth, 
they would never have had such tenftle 
occasion to display it The thoughtless 
confidence of Lear in his chUdren hss 
something in it far more touching than 
the self-beggary of Timon ; though both 
one and the other have prototypes enoogh 
in real life. And as we give the old kog 
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of oar pity, oo a more intense ab- 
iMHvonoe accompanies his daughters and 
tlio worse characters of that drama than 
we spare for the miserable sycophants of 
the Athenian. Their thanklessness is an- 
ticipated, and springs from the very na- 
ture of their calling; it rerges on the 
b e ate n road of comedy. In this play 
there is neither a femsle personage, ex- 
cept two courtesans, who hardly speaJc, 
nor any prominent character (the honest 
ateward is not such) redeemed by virtue 
enough to be estimable ; for the cynic 
Apemantus is but a cynic, and ill replaces 
tlM noble Kent of the other drama. The 
tMBf if fable it can be called, is so extra- 
ordinarily deficient in action— a fault of 
which Shakspeare is not guilty in any 
other instance — that we may wonder a 
little how he should have seen in the sin- 
0B delineation of Timon a counterbal- 
ance for the manifold objections to this 
aoli^ect. But there seems to have been a 
penod of Shakspeare's life when his heart 
was ill at ease, and ill content with the 
world or his own conscience ; the memo- 
ij of hours misspent, the pans of affec- 
ticm misplaced or unrequited, the experi- 
ence of man*s worser nature, which in- 
tercourse with ill-chosen associates, by 
choice or circumstance, peculiarly teach- 
es; these, as they sank down mto the 
depths of his great mind, seem not only 
to nave inspire into it the conception of 
Lear and Timon, but that of one primary 
chaneter, the censurer of mankind. This 
type is first seen in the philosophic mel- 
ancholy of Jac<}ues, gazing with an undi- 
miniahed seremty, siid with a gayety of 
fimey, though not of manners, on the fol- 
liea of the world. It assumes a graver 
east in the exiled Duke of the same play, 
and next one rather more severe in tne 
Duke of Measure for Measure. In all 
these, however, it is merely contempla- 
tive philosophy. In Hamlet this is min- 
ffled with ttie impulses of a perturbed 
heart under the pressure of extraordinary 
cireamatances ; it shines no longer, as in 
the former characters, with a steady light, 
bat plays in fitful coruscations amid feign- 
ed ffayety and extravag]ance. In Lear it 
is the flash of sudden inspiration across 
the incongruous imageiy of madness ; in 
Timon it is obscur^ by the exaggera- 
tiona of misanthropy. These plavs all 
belong to nearly the same period: As 
You like It being usually referred to 
1000, Hamlet, in its altered form, to about 
1009, Timon to the same year, Measure 
te Meaanre to 1603, and I>ear to 1604. 
In the later plays of Shakspeare, espe- 
eially in Macbeth and the Tempest, much 
Vol. n. — C e 



of moral speculation will be found, but he 
has never returned to this tjrpe of chaiac- 
ter in the personages. Timon is less 
and less pleasing than the great m^ority 
of Shakspeare^s plays, but it abounds 
with signs of his genius. Schlegel ob- 
serves, that of all his works, it is that whieli 
has most satire ; comic in representation 
of the parasites, indignant and Juvenalian 
in the bursts of Timon himself. 

43. Pericles is generally reckoned to be 
in part, and only in part, the work p^^^^ 
of Shakspeare. From the poverty ""***• 
and bad management of the fable, the want 
of any eflfective or distinguishable charac- 
ter, for Marina is no more than the com- 
mon form of female virtue, such as aU the 
dramatists of that age could draw, and a 
general feebleness of the tragedy as a 
whole, I should not believe the Htructore 
to have been Shakspeare^s. But many 
passages are far more in his manner than 
m that of any contemporary writer with 
whom I am acquainted ; and the extrinsic 
testimony, though not conclusive, being 
of some value, I should not dissent from 
the judgment of Steevess and Malone, 
that it was, in no inconsiderable degree, re- 
paired and improved by his touch. Drake 
has placed it under the year 1590, as the 
earliest of Shakspeare's plays, for no better 
reason, apparently, than that he thought it 
inferior to all the rest. But if, as most will 
agree, it were not quite his own, this reason 
will have less weight; and the language 
seems to me rather that of his second or 
third manner than of his first Pericles is 
not known to have existed before 1609. 

44. The majority of readers, I believe, 
assign to Macbeth, which seems to have 
been written about 1606, the pre-eminence 
among the works of Shakspeare ; many, 
however, would rather name Othello, one 
of his latest, which is referred to 1611 ; 
and a few might prefer Lear to either. 
The great epic drama, as the first may be 
called, deserves, in my own judgment, the 
post it has attained, as being, in the lan- 
guage of Drake, ** the greatest effort of our 
author's genius, the most sublime and im- 
pressive orama which the world has ever 
beheld." It will be observed that Shaks- 
peare had now turned his mind towards 
the tragic drama. No tragedy but Romeo 
and Juliet belongs to the sixteenth century ; 
ten, without counting Pericles, appeared 
in the first eleven years of the present. 
It is not my design to distinguish each of 
his plays separately ; and it will be evi- 
dent that I pass over some of the greatest. 
No writer, in fact, is so well known as 
Shakspeare, or has been so abundantly, 
and, on the whole, so aUy criticised; I 
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might hare been warranted in saying even 
less than I have done. 
45. Shakspeare was, as I believe, con- 
versant with the better class of 



Bis Bomui 

trsMdiM. English literature which the 
jniTutCMar. ^ign of Elizabeth aflforded. 
Among other books, the translation by 
North of Amyot's Plutarch seems to have 
fallen into his hands about 1607. It was the 
source of three tragedies, founded on the 
lives of Brutus, Antony, and Coriolanus, 
the first bearing the name of Julius Cesar. 
In this the plot wants even that historical 
miity which the romantic drama requires ; 
the tiiird and fourth acts are ill connected ; 
it is deficient in female characters, and in 
that combination which is generally ap- 
parent amid all the intricacies of his fable. 
But it abounds in fine scenes and fine pas- 
sages; the spirit of Plutarch's Brutus is 
well seized, the predominance of Caesar 
himself is judiciously restrained, the char- 
acters have that individuality which Shaks- 
peare seldom misses; nor is there, per- 
naps, in the whole range of ancient and 
modem eloquence, a speech more fully 
realizing the perfection that orators have 
striven to attam than that of Antony. 

46. Antony and Cleopatra is of rather 
Antony and a different order ; it does not fur- 
cieopatrm. nigh, perhaps, so many striking 
beauties as the last, but is, at least, equally 
redolent of the genius of Shakspeare. 
Antony, indeed, was eiven him by history, 
and he has but imbodied in his own vivid 
colours the irregular mind of the triumvir, 
ambitious and daring against all enemies 
but himself. In Cleopatra he had less to 
guide him ; she is another incarnation of 
the same passions, more lawless and in- 
sensible to reason and honour, as they are 
found in women. This character being 
not one that can please, its strong and 
spirited delineation nas not been sufficient- 
ly observed. It has, indeed, only a poet- 
ical originality ; the type was in the cour- 
tesan of com men life, but the resemblance 
is that of Michael Angelo's Sibyls to a 
muscular woman. In this tragedy, like 
Julius Cssar, as has been justly observed 
by Schlegel, the events that do not pass 
on the stage are scarcely made clear 
enough to one who is not previously ac- 
quainted with history, and some of the 
persons appear and vanish again without 
sufficient reason. He has, in fact, copied 
Plutarch too exactly. 

47. This fault is by no means discem- 

ed in the third Roman tragedy 
corioitna.. ^^ ghakspeare, Coriolanus. He 

luckily found an intrinsic historical unity 
which he could not have destroyed, and 
which his mangnificent delineation of the 



chief personage has thoroogfaly »"«"**«in- 
ed. Coriolanus himself haa the grandev 
of sculpture^ his proportions are colosnl; 
nor would less than this transcendent 
superiority, by which he towers over his 
fellow-citizens, warrant, or seem for the 
moment to warrant, his haughtiness and 
their pusillanimity. The surprising judg- 
ment of Shakspeare is visible in tlus. A 
dramatist of the second class, a Comeilk, 
a Schiller, or an Alfieri, would not have lost 
the occasion of representing the plebeisa 
form of courage and patriotism. A trflwne 
would have oeen made to utter noUe 
speeches, and some critics would have 
extolled the balance and contrast of the 
antagonist principles. And this might 
have degenerated into the general saws 
of ethics and politics which philosophical 
tragedians love to pour forth. But Shaks- 
peare instinctively perceived that, to rea- 
der the arrogance of Coriolanus endurable 
to the spectator or dramatically probible, 
he must abase the plebeians to a con- 
temptible populace. The sacrifice of his- 
toric truth is often necessary for the troth 
of poetry. The citizens of eariy Rome, 
" rusticorum masctda mUitum proles^ are 
indeed calumniated in his scenes, and 
might almost pass for burgesses of Stnt- 
foid ; but the unity of emotion is not dis- 
sipated by contradictory enerviea. Cori- 
olanus is less rich in poeUcal style than 
the other two, but the comic parts are full 
of humour. In these three tragedies it is 
manifest that Roman character, and, still 
more, Roman manners, are not exhibited 
with the precision of a scholar; yet there 
is something that distinguishes them from 
the rest, something of a grandiosity in the 
sentiments and language, which snows us 
that Shakspeare h^ not read that history 
without entering into its spirit. 

48. Othello, or perhaps the Tempest, 
is reckoned by many the latest q, ^^^^ 
of Shakspeare's works. In the mmtaad 
zenith of his faculties, in posses- ****^ 
sion of fame disproportionate, indeed, to 
what has since accrued to his memory, 
but beyond that of any contemporary, at 
the age of about forty-seven, he ceased to 
write, and settled himself, at a distance 
from all dramatic associations, in his own 
native town; a home of which he had 
never lost siglit, nor even pjermanently 
quitted; the birthplace of his children, 
and to which he brought what might then 
seem affluence in a middle station, with 
the hope, doubtless, of a secure decline 
into the yellow leaf of years. But he was 
cut off in 1616, not, probably, in the midst 
of any schemes for his own glory, but to 
the loss of those ei\io]rments which he 
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lad accustomed himself to Talue beyond 
it His descendants, it is well known, 
became extinct in little more than half a 
oentury. 

49. The name of Shakspeare is the 
Ttimmw of greatest in oor literature — ^it is 
Msfntaa. the greatest in all literature. 
No man ever came near to him in the 
creatiTe powers of the mind ; no man had 
ever such strength at once, and such va- 
riety of imagination. Coleridge has most 
felicitously applied to him a Greek epi- 
thet, given beiore to I know not whom, 
certainly none so deserving of it, ^piovovf, 
the thousand-souled Shakspeare.* The 
number of characters in his plays is as- 
tonishingly great, without reckoning those 
who, although transient, have often their 
individuality ; all distinct, all types of hu- 
man life in well-defined differences. Yet 
he never takes an abstract quality to im- 
body it ; scarcely, perhaps, a definite con- 
dition of manners, as Jonson does ; nor 
did he draw much, as I conceive, from 
living models; there is no manifest ap- 
pearance of personal caricature in his 
comedies, though, in some slight traits of 
ehaFseter, this may not improbably have 
been the case. Above all, neither he nor 
his contemporaries wrote for the stage in 
the worst, though most literal, and, of late 
years, the most usual sense ; making the 
servants and handmaids of dramatic in- 
vention to lord over it, and limiting the 
capacities of the poet's mind to those of 
the performers. If this poverty of the 
lepiesentative department of the drama 
had hong, like an incumbent fiend, on the 
creative power of Shakspeare, how would 
he have poured forth, witn such inexhaust- 
ible prodigality, the vast diversity of char- 
acters that we find in some of his plays 1 
This it is in which he leaves far behmd, 
not the dramatists alone, but all writers 
of fiction. Compare with him Homer, 
the tragedians of Greece, the poets of Ita- 
ly, Plautus, Cervantes, Molidre, Addison, 
Le Sage, Fielding, Richardson, Scott, the 
romancers of the elder or later schools — 
one man has far more than surpassed 
them all. Others may have been as sub- 
lime, others may have been more pathet- 
ic, others ms^ have equalled him in grace 
and poritjr of language, and have shunned 
some of Its faults ; but the philosophy of 
Shakspeare, his intimate searching out of 
the human heart, whether in the gnomic 
form of sentence, or in the dramatic exhi- 



* Table-Ulk, vol. it, p. 301. Coleridge had pre- 
rioatAj 9>o1mo of 8baktpeare*s octanie mind, which, 
M W9 taka it in the tente of multiiudinoas UDitj, 
tnpmrmv mmifiiifMP ytktmpM, will preamit the 




bition of character, is a gift peculiarly his 
own. It is, if not entirely wanting, very 
Uttle manifested, in comparison with him, 
by the English dramatists of his own and 
the subsequent period, whom we are about 
to approach. 

50. These dramatists, as we shall speed 
ily perceive, are hardly less infe- nitjudf 
rior to Shakspeare in judgment, vhoa. 
To this quality I particularly advert, be- 
cause forei|^ writers, and sometimes our 
own, have imputed an extraordinary bar- 
barism and rudeness to his works. They 
belong, indeed, to an age sufiSciently rude 
and barbarous in its entertainments, and 
are, of course, to be classed with what is 
called the romantic school, which has 
hardly yet shaken off that reproach. But 
no one who has perused the plays anterior 
to those of Shakspeare, or contemporary 
with them, or subsequent to them down 
to the closing of the theatres in the civil 
war, will pretend to deny that there is far 
less regularity, in regard to everything 
where regularity can t^ desired, in a large 
proportion of these (perhaps in all ti^e tra- 
gedies) than in his own. We need only 
repeat the names of the Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure. The plots in these are excel- 
lently constructed, and in some with un- 
common artifice. But even where an 
analysis of the story might excite criti- 
cism, there is genendly a unity of interest 
which tones the whole. The Winter's 
Tale is not a model to follow, but we feel 
that the Winter's Tale is a single story ; 
it is even managed, as such, with consum- 
mate skill. It is another proof of Shake- 
peare's judgment, that he has given action 
enough to his comedies without the bus- 
thng intricacy of the Spanish stage. If 
his plots have any little obscurity in some 
parts, it is from copying his novel or his- 
tory too minutely. 

5 1 . The idolatry of Shakspeare has been 
carried so far of late years, that Drake 
and perhaps greater authorities have been 
unwilling to acknowled^re any faults in his 
plays. This, however, is an extravagance 
rather derogatory to the critic than hon- 
ourable to the poet. Besides the blem- 
ishes of construction in some of his plots, 
which are pardonable, but still blemishes, 
there are too many in his style. His con- 
ceits and quibbles often spoil the effect of 
his scenes, and take off from the passion 
he would excite. In the last act of Rich- 
ard II., the Duke of York is introduced 
demanding the punishment of his son Au- 
male for a conspiracy against the king, 
while the duchess implores mercy. The 
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scene is ill conceived and worse exeented 
throufl^ot ; bat one line is both atrocious 
and contemptible. The duchess having 
dwelt on the wofd pardoHf and urged the 
king to let her hear it from his lips, York 
takes her up with this stupid quibble : 

Speak it in Fiencfa, lung ; ny Pudoones moi. 

It would not be difficult to find several 
other instances, though none, perhaps, 
quite so bad, of verbal equivocations, mis- 
placed and inconsistent with the person's, 
the author's, the reader's sentiment. 
68. Few will defend these notorious 
faults. But is there not one, 
BHoMcomj. jg^ frequently mentioned, yet 

of more continual recurrence— the ex- 
treme obscurity of Shakspeare's diction 1 
His style is full of new words and new 
senses. It is easy to pass this over as 
obsoleteness ; but, though many expres- 
sions are obsolete and many provincial ; 
though the labour of his commentators 
has never been so profitably, as well as 
so diligently employed as in tracing this 
by the help of the meanest and most for- 
gotten books of the ace, it is impossible 
to deny that innumerable lines in Shaks- 
peare were not more intelligible in his 
time than they are at present. Much of 
this may be forgiven, or, rather, is so in- 
corporated with the stren{[th of his reason 
and fancy that we love it as the proper 
body of Shakspeare's soul. Still, can we 
justify the very numerous passages which 
yield to no interpretation; knots which 
are never unloosea ; which conjecture does 
but cut ; or even those which, if they may 
at last be understood, keep the attention 
in perplexity till the first emotion has 
passed away ! And these occur not 
merely in places where the struggles of 
the speaker's mind may be well denoted 
by some obscurities of language, as in the 
soliloquies of Hamlet and Macbeth, but in 
dialo^es between ordinary personages, 
and m the business of the play. We 
learn Shakspeare, in fact, as we learn a 
language, or as we read a difficult passage 
in Greek, with the eye glancing on the 
commentary; and it is only after much 
study that we come to forget a part, it 
can be but a part, of the perplexities he 
has caused us. This was no doubt one 
reason that he was less read formerly, his 
style passing for obsolete, though in many 
parts, as we have just said, it was never 
much more intelligible than it is.* 

* *< ShakspMre's ttyle ia to pestered with figu- 
iBtive ezpresaiom, thai it ia aa aflfected aa it ia ob- 
•care. It ia true that in bia latter playa be had 
worn off aomewhat of thia mat"— Drrd«i*8 Worka 
(Iftlont), voL iL, ptit iL, p. 8S8. Tkia » bf no 



63. It does not appear probaUe thu 
Shakspeare vras ever placed be- Mapapi 
low, or merely on a level with the >"^- 
other dramatic writers of this period.! 
Hiat his plays were not so fre!)aeiitly 
represented as those of Fletcher is litUs 
to the purpose ; they required a mors ex- 
pensive decoration, a larger company of 
good performers, and, above aU, they 
were less intelligiUe to a promiMiioiis 
audience. But it is certain that through- 
out the seventeenth century, and even in 
the writings of Addison and his oonlett- 
poraries, we seldom or never meet with 
that complete recognition of his suprema- 
cy, that unhesitating preference of him to 
all the world, which has become the ftith 
of the Last and the present century. And 
it is remarkable that this apotheosis, so to 
speak, of Shakspeare was originally the 
work of what has been styled a frigid and 
tasteless generation, the age of Geotfe 
II. Much is certainly due to the stage it- 
self, when Uiose appeared who could guide 
and control the public taste, and diseorer 
that in the poet himself which slngnah 
imaginations could not have reached, llie 
enthusiasm for Shakspeare is neariy co- 
incident with that for Garrick ; it was 
kept up by his followers, and especially 
by that highly-gifted family which nas bnt 
recently l^en withdrawn from our stage. 

54. Among the commentators on Shaks- 
peare, Warburton, always stri- orS kaaa 
ving to display his own acute- •*•*«•■"■ 
ness and scorn of others, deviates moie 
than any one else from the meaninf. 
Theobald was the first who did a little. 
Johnson explained much well, but Ihera 



meaoa the troth, bat rather the roTeiee of it ; Diy- 
den knew not at all which were eariier or which 
later of Shakapeare^a playa. 

t A certain William Cartwrifht, in commaDda- 
tory versea addreaaed to Fletcher, haa the aaaiiiaaoa 
toaay. 

Shakspeare to thee waa dall. whoee beat wit Uaa 
r th* ladiea* qaeationa, and the foola* repliea. 

But the aiifirage of Jonaon himaelf, of Milton, and 
of many more that might be oaoied, teoda to pravt 
that hia geniua waa eateemed beyond that of aay 
other, though aome might compare inferior wiiUfa 
to him in other qualidcationa of the dramatnt 
Even Dryden, who came in a worae period, nd 
had no undue reverence for Shakapeam, adouta 
that '* he waa the man who, of all modem, ivi 
perhapa ancient poeta, had the largest and BOit 
comprehensive aoui. AU the images of oatBia 
were still present to him, and be drew theoitMC 
laboriously, but luckily : when he d eac ri b ea Mf- 
thing, you more than see it ; you fael H too. TlMW 
who accuse him to have wanted learning give kin 
the greater recommendation ; he waa naCmaDy 
learned ; he needed not the apectaclee of boeka to 
read nature ; he looked inward, and foood hu 
there."— Drjrden'a Praee Woriu(lUloiis^ sditaX 
▼oL L, part li., p. SS. 
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U somelhiiig majg^isteiial in the manner 
vrfaerein he dismisses each play, like a 
boy's exercise, that irritates the reader. 
Wb criticism is frequently judicious, but 
betnyB no ardent amniration for Shaks- 
peare. Malone and Steevens were two 
bborious commentators on the meaning 
if words and phrases ; one dull, the other 
deyer ; but the dulness was accompanied 
ly candour and a love of truth, the clev- 
smess by a total absence of both. Nei- 
lier seems to have had a full discernment 
»f Shakspeare's genius. The numerous 
ntics of the last age who were not edit- 
in have poured. out much that is trite 
uad insipio, much that is hyperbolical and 
»iToneous ; yet, collectively, they not only 
lear witness to the public taste for the 
Niet, but taught men to judge and feel 
Dore accurately than they would have 
lone for themselves. Hurd and Lord 
Caimes, especially the former, may be 
eckoned among the best of this class ;* 
in. Montagu, perhaps, in her celebrated 
Saaayy not veiy far from the bottom of 
he list. In the present century, Cole- 
idge and Schlegel, so nearly at the same 
ime that the question of priority and 
rven plagiarism nas been mooted, gave a 
nore philosophical, and, at the same time, 
i more intrinsically exact view of Shaks- 
seare than their predecessors. What 
lae since been wntten has often been 
li^ly acute and aesthetic, but occasional- 
y with an excess of refinement which 
nbstitutes the critic for the work. Mrs. 
lameson's Essays on the Female Char- 
Kters of Shakspeare are among the best. 
[t was right that this province of illustra- 
tion should be reserved for a woman^s 
liand. 
56. Ben Jonson, so generally known 

■m jmrnn. ^ *^*^ familiar description that 
some might hardly recognise 
him without it, was placed next to Shaks- 
peare by his own age. They were much 
acquainted, and belonged to the oldest, 
perhaps, and not the worst of clubs, form- 
ed by Sir Walter Raleigh about the be- 
nmung of the century, which met at the 
Mermaid in Friday-street. We may ea- 
w3f believe the testimony of one of its 

* Hard, ia bit notes on Horace's Art of Poetry, 
vbL L, pi SS, has some very good remarks on the 
-""^-n of Shakspeare, suggested by the ** callida 
in** of the Roman poet* illnstrated by many 
— loei. Theee remarks both senre to bnng out 
I ikiU of Shakspeare, and to ezplsin the disputed 
^'Ve in Horace. Hurd justly maintains the ob- 
J eonatniction of that passage, " Notum si cal- 
verbam Reddiderit junctura noTum." That 
— ^ by Lambinns and Seattle, which begins 
1, it faitdmlttiblt, and givet a wont 





I members, that it was a feast of the most 
{subtle and brilliant wit.* Jonson had 
abundant powers of poignant and sarcas- 
tic humour, besides extensive reading, and 
Shakspeare must have brought to the Mer- 
maid the brightness of his fancy. Selden 
and Camden, the former in early youth, 
are reported to have given the ballast of 
their strong sense and learning to this 
cluster of poets. There has been, how- 
ever, a prevalent tradition that Jonson 
was not without some malignant and en- 
vious feelings towards Shakspeare. Gif- 
ford has repelled this imputation with 
considerable success, though we may still 
suspect that there was something caustic 
and saturnine in the temper of Jonson. 

66. The Alchymist is a play which long 
remained on the stage, though I TheAidiy- 
am not sure that it has been rep- >»>*(• 
resented since the days of Garrick, who 
was famous in Abel Drugger. Notwith- 
standing the indiscriminate and injudicious 
panegyric of Gifford, I believe there is no 
reader of taste but will condemn the out- 
rageous excess of pedantry with which 
the first acts of this play abound ; ped- 
sntry the more intolerable, that it has not 
even what, however unfit for the English 
stage, scholars might comprehend, but the 
gibberish of obscure treatises on alchymy, 
which, whatever the commentators may 
choose to say, was as unintelligible as it 
is at present. Much of this, it seems im- 
possible to doubt, was omitted in repre- 
sentation. Nor is his pedantic display of 
learning confined to the part of the Al- 
chymist, who had certainly a right to 
talk in the style of his science, if he had 
done it with some moderation : Sir Epi- 
cure Mammon, a worldly sensualist, pla- 
ced in the author's own age, pours out a 
torrent of gluttonous cookery from the 
kitchens of Heliogabalus and Apicius; 
his dishes are to be camels* heels, the 
beards of barbels and dissolved pearls, 
crowning all with the paps of a sow. But, 
while this habitual error of Jonson's vani- 
ty is not to be overiooked, we may truly 
say that it is much more than compensa- 
ted by the excellences of this comedy. 
The plot, with great simplicity, is contin- 
ually animated and interesting ; the char- 
acters are conceived and delineated with 
admirable boldness, truth, spirit, and va- 
riety ; the humour, especially in the two 
Puritans, a sect who now began to do 
penance on the stage, is amusing; the 
language, when it does not smell too 
much of book-learning, is forcible and 
clear. The Alchymist is one of the three 

• OiflbidHi Life of Jontob, p. (B. Colbtr, iiL, TTX 
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plays which usually contest the superiori- 
ty among those of Jonson. 

67. The second of these is The Fox, 
Voipone, or which, according to general opin- 
TiM Fox. ion, has been placed above the 
Alchymist Notwithstanding the dissent 
of Gifford, I should concur in this suf- 
frage. The fable belongs to a higher class 
of comedy. Without minutely inquiring 
whether the Roman hunters after the in- 
heritance of the rich, so well described by 
Horace, and especially the costly pres- 
ents by which they endeavoured to secure 
a better return, are altogether according 
to the manners of Venice, where Jonson 
has laid his scene, we must acknowledge 
that he has displayed the base cupidity, 
of wbdch there will never be wanting ex- 
amples among mankind, in such colours 
as all other dramatic poetry can hardly 
rival. Cumberland has blamed the man- 
ner in which Volpone brings ruin on his 
head by insulting, in disguise, those whom 
he had duped. In this, I agree with Gif- 
ford, there is no violation of nature. Be- 
sides their ignorance of his person, so that 
he could not necessarily foresee the effects 
of Voltore^s rage, it has been well and 
finely said by Cumberland himself, that 
there is a moral in a villain^s outwitting 
himself. And this is one that many dram- 
atists have displayed. 

68. In the choice of subject, The Fox 
is much inferior to I'artuflfe, to which it 
bears some very general analogy. Though 
the Tartuffe is not a remarkably agreea- 
ble play, the Fox is much less so ; five of 
the principal characters are wicked almost 
beyond any retribution that comedy can 
dispense ; the smiles it calls forth are not 
those of gayety, but scorn ; and the parts 
of an absurd English knight and his wife, 
though very humorous, are hardly promi- 
i^nt enough to enhven the scenes of guilt 
and fraud which pass before our eyes. 
But, though too much pedantry obtrudes 
itself, it does not overspread the pages 
with nonsense as in the Alchymist; the 
characters of Celia and Bonario excite 
some interest ; the differences, one can 
hardly say the gradations, of villany are 
marked with the strong touches of Jon- 
son's pen ; the incidents succeed rapidly 
and naturally ; the dramatic effect, above 
all, is perceptible to every reader, and 
rises in a climax through the last two acts 
to the conclusion. 

69. The Silent Woman, which has been 
The auent named by some with the Alchy- 
WooMD. mist and the Fox, falls much be- 
low them in vigorous delineation and dra- 
matic effect. It has more diversity of 
maimers than of character ; the ftmiy jpg 



scenes border sometiiiies on fkreOf m 
where two cowardly knights aie made to 
receive blows in the dark, each anppoaing 
them to come from his adversary ; and the 
catastrophe is neither pleasing nor proba> 
ble. It is written with a great deal of 
spirit, and has a value as the representa- 
tion of London life in the higher ranks at 
that time. But, upon the whole, I should 
be inclined to give to Everv Mbr in his 
Humour a much superior puce. It is a 
proof of Jonson*s extensive learning, thai 
the story of this play, and several partie- 
ular passages, have been detected in a wri- 
ter so much out of the beaten track as 
Libanius.* 

60. The pastoral drama of the Sad 
Shepherd is the best testimony sids^ 
to the poetical imagination of ^^^ 
Jonson. Superior in originality, liveli- 
ness, and beauty to the Faithful Shep- 
herdess of Fletcher, it reminds us rather, 
in language and imagery, of the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, and perhaps no other 
poetry has come so near to that of Shaks- 
peare. Jonson, like him, had an extraor- 
dinary command of English, in its popular 
and provincial idioms, as well as what 
might be gained from books ; and, thoush 
his invincible pedantry now and then w»- 
trudes itself into the mouths of shepherds, 
it is compensated by numerous passages 
of the most natural and graceful expres- 
sion. This beautiful drama is imperfect, 
hardly more than half remaining, or, more 
probably, having ever been written. It 
was also Jonson's last song ; age and pov- 
erty had stolen upon him ; but, as one has 
said who experienced the same destiny, 
" the life was in the leaf," and his huuel 
remained verdant amid the snow of his 
honoured head. The beauties of the Sad 
Shepherd might be reckoned rather poeti- 
cal than dramatic ; yet the action is both 
diversified and interesting to a degree we 
seldom find in the pastoral drama ; there 
is little that is low m the comic speeches, 
nothing that is inflated in the serious. 

61. Two men, once united by friendship 
and for ever by fame, the Dios- Bemrnm 
curi of our zodiac, Beaumont wKiFiMctar. 
and Fletcher, rose upon the horizon as the 
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*■ Gifford discovered this. Dryden, who hm giv. 

I an examination of the Silent Woroan io bit 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, takes Morose for a real 
character, and says that he had so been infonDad. 
It is possible that there might be aome foaodatioo 
of truth in this ; the skeleton is in Libuiias. tat 
Jonson may have filled it np from the life. Dijika 
g:ives it as his opinion that there is more wit aad 
scuteness of fancy in this play than in any of Bea 
Jonson's, and that he has aeschbed the cow 
tion of gentlemen with more gayety and 
than in the rest of his eomediei, p. 107. 
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Mar of Shakspeare, ihoxi^ still in its fnll- 
eat brightness, was dechning in the sky. 
The first in order of time, among more 
tlmn fiftj plays published with their joint 
names, is the woman-hater, represented, 
according to Langbaine, in 1007, and ascri- 
bed to Beaumont alone by Seward, though, 
I belieTO, merely on conjecture.* Beau- 
mont died, at the affe of thirty, in 1616 ; 
Fletcher in 16S5. No difference of man- 
ner is perceptible, or, at least, no critic 
has perceived any, in the plays that ap- 
peared between these two epochs; m 
fact, the greater part were not printed till 
1647, and it is only through the records of 
ihe playhouse that we distinguish their 
dates. The tradition, however, of their 
own times, as well as the earlier death of 
Beaumont, give us reason to name Fletch- 
er, when we mention one singly, as the 
principal author of all these plays ; and, 
of late years, this has periiaps become 
more customary than it used to be. A 
contemporary copy of verses, indeed, 
seems to attribute the greater share in 
the Maid's Tragedy, Phuaster, and King 
and No King, to Beaumont. But testi- 
mony of this kind is very precarious. It 
is sufficient that he bore a part in these 
three. 

09. Of all our early dramatic poets, none 
Oagf^pi have suffered such mangling by the 
Micor pnn^r ^ Beaumont and Fletcher. 
iMrtnt. xheir style is generally elliptical 
and not very perspicuous ; they use words 
in peculiar senses, and there seems often 
an attempt at pointed expression in which 
its meanmg has deserted them. But, alter 
every effort to comprehend their language, 
it is continually so remote from all possi- 
bility of bearing a rationsd sense, that we 
can only have recourse to one hypothesis, 
that of an extensive and irreparable cor- 
mption of the text. Seward and Simp- 
son, who, in 1750, published the first eai- 
tion in which any endeavour was made at 
illQstration or amendment, though not men 
of moch taste, and too fond of extolling 
their authors, showed some acuteness, 
and have restored many passages in a 
probable manner, though often driven out 
at sea to conjecture something where the 
received reading furnished not a vestige 
which they could trace. No one since 
has made any great progress in this criti- 
cism, though some have carped at these 
edhora for not performing more. The 
problem of actual restoration in most 
pbees, where the printers or transcribers 



• VoL t, D. 3. He alw thioks the Nice Valoar 
madogMty omawoaV: Tbeee two appetr to roe 
ibool ths wont ia ihs ooUtetioii. 



have made such strange havoc, mnat evi- 
dently be insoluble. 

63. The first play in the collected woika 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, though Tke Uak^ 
not the earliest, is the Maid^s Tragedy. 
Tragedy, and it is among Uie best. None 
of their female characters, though they are 
often very successful in beautiful delmea- 
tions of virtuous love, attaches our sym- 
pathy like Aspasia. Her sorrows are so 
deep, so pure, so unmerited ; she sustaina 
the breach of plighted faith in Amyntor, 
and the taunts of vicious women with so 
much resignation, so little of that terma- 
gant resentment these poets are apt to in- 
fuse into their heroines ; the poetry of her 
speeches is so exquisitely imaginative, 
that, of those dramatic persons who are 
not prominent in the development of a 
story, scarce any, even in Shaxspeare, are 
more interesting. Nor is the praise due 
to the Maid's Tragedy confined to the 
part of Aspasia. In Melantius we have 
Fletcher's favourite character, the brave, 
honest soldier, incapable of suspecting 
evil till it becomes impossible to be ig. 
norant of it, but unshrinking in its punish- 
ment. That of Evadne well displays the 
audacious security of guilt under the safe- 
guard of power; it is highly theatrical, 
and renders the success of this tragedy 
not surprising in times when its language 
and situations could be endured by the au- 
dience. We may remark in this tragedy, 
as in many others of these dramatists, 
that, while pouring out the unlimited loy- 
alty fashionable at the court of James, 
they are full of implied satire, which could 
haidly escape observation. The warm 
eulogies on military ^lory, the scorn of 
slothful peace, the pictures of dissolute 
baseness in courtiers, seem to spring from 
a dislike, very usual among the English 
gentry, a rank to which they both be- 
longed, for that ignominious government ; 
and thouffh James was far enough removed 
from such voluptuous t3rrants as Fletcher 
has portrayed in this and some other 
plays, they did not serve to exempUfy the 
advantages of monarchy in the most at- 
tractive manner. 

64. The Maid's Tragedy, unfortunately, 
beautiful and essenti^ly moral as it is, 
cannot be called a tragedy for maids ; and, 
indeed, should hardly be read by any re- 
spectable woman. It abounds with that 
studiously protracted indecency which dis- 
tinguished Fletcher beyond all our early 
dramatists, and is so much incorporated 
with his plays, that very few of them can 
be so altered as to become tolerable at 
present on the sta^e. In this he is stri- 
kingly contrasted with Shakspeare, whoso 
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levities of this kind are so traaritoir, and 
so much confined to language, that he has 
borne the process of purification with little 
detriment to his genius, or even to his wit. 
65. Philaster has been, in its day, one 

^ of the best known and most popu- 

""■**• lar of Fletcher's plays.* This was 
owing to the pleasing characters of Philas- 
ter and Bellario, and to the frequent sweet- 
ness of the poetry. It is, nevertheless, 
not a first-rate play. The p^ot is most ab- 
surdly managed. It turns on the suspicion 
of Arethusa's infidelity. And the sole 
ground of this is, that an abandoned wom- 
an, being detected herself, accuses the 
princess of nnchastity. Not a shadow of 
presumptive evidence is brought to con- 
firm this impudent assertion, which, how- 
ever, the Isudy's father, her lover, and a 
grave, sensible courtier do not fail implicit- 
^ to believe. How unlike the chain of 
circumstance, and the devilish cunning by 
which the Moor is vnrought up to think 
his E^sderaona false! Bellano is sug- 
gested by Viola; there is more pictu- 
resqueness, more dramatic importance, 
not, perhaps, more beauty and sweetness 
of affection, but a more eloquent develop- 
ment of it in Fletcher ; on the other hand, 
there is still more of that improbability 
which attends a successful concealment 
of sex by mere disguise of clothes, though 
no artifice has been more common on the 
stage. Afany other circumstances in the 
conduct of Fletcher's story are ill-con- 
trived. It has less wit than the greater 
part of his comedies ; for among such, ac- 
cording to the old distinction, it is to be 
ranked, though the subject is elevated and 
serious. 

66. King and No King is, in my judg- 
Sng and ment, inferior to Philaster. The 
Mo Kinf. language has not so much of poeti- 
cal beauty. The character of Arbaces ex- 
cites no sympathy ; it is a compound of 
vainglory and violence, which rather de- 
mands di^mce from poetical justice than 
reward. Panthea is innocent, but insipid ; 
Mardonius a good specimen of what Fletch- 
er loves to exhibit, the plain, honest cour- 
tier. As for Bessus, he certainly gives 
occasion to several amusing scenes ; but 
his cowardice is a little too glaring ; he is 
neither so laughable as Bobadil, nor so 
sprightly as ParoUes. The principal merit 
of this play, which rendered it popular on 

* Dryden says, but I know not bow tnily, tbat 
Philaster was " the first play that brooght Beau- 
moot and Fletcher in esteem ; for before that they 
had written two or three very unsuccessfullv," p. 
100. Philaster was not printed, according to Lang- 
faatne, till 1G30; 1 do not know that we hsTe any 
•tidflDOt of ihs date of ttt repTBtentatioD. 



the stege for many yean, comiBta te te 
effective scenes where Aibaces reveals 
his illicit desire. That especially with 
Mardonius is artfully and elaoormt^ writ- 
ten. Shakspeare had less of this ddU, 
and his tragedies sufflsr for it in their dia« 
matic effect. The scene between Mid 
and Hubert is an exception, and there is a 
great deal of it in Othello ; but, in general, 
he may be said not to have exerted the 
power of detaining the spectator in that 
anxious suspense, which creates almost an 
actual illusion, and makes him tremble at 
every word, lest the secret which he hss 
learned should be imparted to the iiM- 
ginary person on the stage. Of this there 
are several fine instances in the Greek 
tragedians, the famous scene in the (Edi- 
pus Tyrannus being the best ; and it is 
possible that the superior education of 
Fletcher may have rendered him familitr 
with the resources of ancient tragedv. 
These scenes in the present play wowd 
have been more highly powerful if the 
interest could have been thrown on any 
character superior to the selfish bnggait 
Arbaces. It may be said, perhaps, thit 
his humiliation through his own lawless 
passions, after so much insolence of sne- 
cess, affords a moral ; he seems, however, 
but imperfectly cured at the condnsiOB, 
which IS also hurried on wiUi imsi^iafi 
tory rapidity. 

67. The Elder Brother has been 
erally reckoned among the best ita 
of Fletcher's comedies. It dis- 
plays in a new form an idea not Terynew 
m fiction, the power of love, on the fret 
sight of a woman, to vivify a sonl otteily 
ignorant of the passion. Charies, the 
Elder Brother, much unlike the Cjrmoiiof 
Dryden, is absorbed in study; a mere 
scholar, without a thought beyond his 
books. His indifference, perhaps, and ig- 
norance about the world are rattier exag- 
gerated, and border on stupidity ; bat it 
was the custom of the dramatists in thst 
age to produce effect in representatioB ky 
very sudden developments, if not cfaen- 
ges, of character. The other persons are 
not ill-conceived ; the honest, testy Bfira- 
mont, who admires learning without wadt 
more of it than enables him to sign his 
name ; the two selfish, worldly fathers of 
Charles and Angelina, believing them- 
selves shrewd, yet the easy dopes of cox- 
comb manners from the coon ; the spirit- 
ed Angelina ; the spoiled but not worth- 
less Eustace, show Fletcher's great taleot 
in dramatic invention. In none of his 
mere comedies has he sustained so nni- 
formly elegant and pleasinff a style of poe- 
try ; the language of ChMM im MmO$ 
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Ihit of a feflned scholar, but now and then, 
perhaps, we find old Miramont talk above 
nimaeif. The underplot hits to the life 
the licentious endeavours of an old man 
to seduce his inferior ; but, as usual, it re- 
Teals vice too broadly. This comedy is 
of very simple construction, so that Uib- 
ber was obliged to blend it with another, 
Tlie Custom of the Countiy, in order to 
compose from the two his Love Makes a 
Man, l^no means the worst play of that 
age. The two plots, however, do not bar- 
nKmize very well. 

68. The Spanish Curate is, in all prob- 
abihty, taken from one of those 
comedies of intrigue, cava y es- 
, which the fame of Lope de Vega had 
made popular in Europe. It is one of the 
best specimens of that manner ; the plot 
Is fbll of incident and interest, without 
being diflcult of comprehension, nor, with 
fidr allowance for the conventions of the 
atage and manners of the country, improb- 
able. The characters are in fuU reUef 
wiUiout caricature. Fletcher, with an ar- 
tifiee of which he is very fond, has made 
the fierce resentment of Violante break 
out unexpectedly from the calmness she 
had shown in the first scenes ; but it is so 
well accounted for, that we see nothing 
fumatural in the development of passions 
lor which there had been no previous call. 
Aseanio is again one of Fletcher's favour- 
ite delineations ; a kind of Bellario in his 
modest, affectionate disposition; one in 
whose prosperity the reader takes so 
ranch i^easure that he forgets it is, in a 
worldly sense, inconsistent with that of 
te honest-hearted Don Jamie. The do- 
tiiiff Innband, Don Henriaue, contrasts 
well wiUi the jealous Bartolus ; and both 
aflbfd, by their fate, the sort of moral which 
is looked for in comedy. The underplot 
of the lawyer and his wife, while it shows 
horn licentious in principle as well as in- 
deeent in language the stage had become, 
la ocMiducted with incomparable humour 
and amusement. Congreve borrowed 
put of this in the Old Bachelor, without 
oy any means eoualling it. Upon the 
whole, as a comeay of this class, it de- 
serves to be placed in the highest rank. 

09. The Custom of the Country is much 
Ttiirimmof deformed by obscemty, espe- 
itoONBcry. cially the first act. But it is 
Ml of nobleness in character and senti- 
ment, of interesting situations, of unceas- 
ing variety of action. Fletcher has never 
•liown wliat he so much delights in draw- 
ing, the contrast of virtuous dignity with 
migovenied passion in woman, with more 
ffieoeaa than in Zenocia and Hippoljrta. 
Of tlMte Ume plays we may Bay, ptoriiaps, 
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that there is more poetry in the Elder 
Brother, more interest in the Custom of 
the Country, more wit and spirit in the 
Spanish Curate. 

70. The Loyal Subject ought also to be 
placed in a high rank among the Tbe Loytf 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher. aoi^Bet. 
There is a play by He3rwood, The Royal 
King and Loyal Subject, from which the 
general idea of several circumstances of 
this have been taken. That Heywood'a 
was the original, though the only edition 
of it is in 1637, while the Loyal Subject 
was represented in 1615, cannot bear a 
doubt. The former is expressly mention- 
ed in the epilogue as an old play, belong- 
ing to a style ffone out of date, and not to 
be judged with rigour. Heywood has, 
therefore, the praise of having conceived 
the character of Earl Marshal, upon which 
Fletcher somewhat improved in Archas ; 
a brave soldier of that disinterested and 
devoted loyalty, which bears all ingrati* 
tude and outrage at the hands of an un^ 
worthy and misguided sovereign. In the 
days of James there could l^ no more 
courtly moral. In each play the prince* 
after depriving his most deserving subject 
of honours and fortune, tries his fidelity 
by commanding him to send two daugh- 
ters, whom he had educated in seclusion, 
to the court, with designs that the father 
may easily suspect. The loyalty, how- 
ever, of these nonest soldiers, hke the 
hospitality of Lot, submits to encounter 
this danger ; and the conduct of the young 
ladies soon proves that they might be trust- 
ed in the fiery trial. In the Loyal Sub- 
ject, Fletcher has beautifully, and with his 
Ught touch of pencil, sketched the two 
virtuous sisters ; one high-spirited, intrep> 
id, undisguised, the other shrinking with 
maiden modesty, a tremulous dewdroj^ 
in the cup of a violet. But, unfortunate- 
ly, his ori|final taint betrays itself, and 
the elder sister cannot display her scorn 
of licentiousness without borrowing some 
of its language. If Shakspeare had put 
these loose images into the mouth of Isa- 
bella, how differently we should have ea» 
teemed her character ! 

71. We find in the Loyal Subject what 
is neither pleasing nor probable, the dis- 
guise of a youth as a girl. This was, of 
course, not offensive to those who saw 
nothing else on the stage. Fletcher did 
not take this from Heywood. In the 
whole management of the story he is much 
superior ; the nobleness of Archas and his 
injuries are still more ^splayed than those 
of the Eari Marshal ; and he has several 
new characters, especially Theodore, the 
impetiioiiB eon of tbe Loyal Snl^fMt, wim 
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does not brook the insults of a prince as 
submissively as his father, whicn fill the 
play with variety and spirit. The language 
IS in some places obscure and probably 
corrupt, but abounding with that kind of 
poetry which belongs to Fletcher. 
73. Beggar's Bush is an excellent com- 
lafB edy ; the serious parts interesting, 
the comic diverting. Every char- 
acter supports itself well ; if some parts 
of Uie plot have been suggested by As You 
Like It, they are managed so as to be 
original in spirit. Few of Fletcher's plays 
liunish more proofs of his characteristic 
qmlities. It might be represented with 
no great curtailment. 

73. The Scornful Lady ia one of those 
TWScoro- comedies which exhibit English 
All Lady, domestic life, and have, therefore, 
a value independent of their dramatic 
merit. It does not equal Beggar's Bush, 
but is full of effective scenes, which, when 
less regard was paid to decency, must 
have rendered it a popular play. Fletcher, 
in fact, is much superior to Shakspeare in 
his knowledge of the stage, as he falls be- 
low him in that of human nature. His 
fertile invention was turned to the man- 
agement of his plot (always with a view 
to representation), the rapid succession of 
incidents, the surprises and embarrass- 
ments which keep the spectator's atten- 
tion alive. His characters are but vehicles 
to the story; they are distinguished, for 
the most part, by little more than the 
sUght peculiarities of manner, which are 
easily caught by the audience ; and we do 
not often meet, especially in his comedies, 
with the elaborate delineations of Jonson, 
or Uie marked idiosyncracies of Shaks- 
peare. Of these his great predecessors, 
one formed a deliberate conception of a 
character, whether taken from general 
nature or from manners, and drew his 
figure, as it were, in his mind before he 
transferred it to the canvass; with the 
other, the idea sprang out of the depths of 
his soul, and, tnough suggested by the 
story he had chosen, became so much 
the favourite of his genius as he wrote, 
that in its development he sometimes 
grew negligent of his plot. 

74. No tragedy of Fletcher would de- 

vientintan. f.«^« higher praise than Valen- 
tmian, if he had not, by an m- 
conceivable want of taste and judgment, 
descended from beauty and dignity to the 
most preposterous absurdities. The ma^ 
tron purity of the injured Lucina, the rav- 
ages of unrestrained self-indulgence on a 
imnd not wholly without ghmpses of vir- 
tue in Valentinian, the vileness of his 
courtiers, the spirited contrast of uncon- 



(lueraUe loyalty in Aetius, with the namril 
indignation at wrong in Maximos, are 
brouffht before our eyes in some of Fletcb- 
er's best poetry, though in a text that 
seems even more corrupt than usuaL* 
But after the admirable scene in the third 
act, where Lucina (the Lucretia of this 
story) reveals her injury, perhaps almost 
the only scene in this dramatist, if we ex- 
cept the Maid's Tragedy, that can move 
us to tears, her husband Maximus, who 
even here begins to forfeit our sympathy 
by his ready consent, in the Spanidi stvte 
of perverted honour, to her suicide, be- 
comes a treacherous and ambitious villain; 
the loyalty of Aetius turns to downright 
folly, and the rest of the play is but such 
a series of murders as Marston or the 
author of Andronicus might have devised. 
If Fletcher meant, which he very probably 
did, to inculcate as a moral that tne worst 
of tyrants are to be obeyed with unflinch- 
ing submission, he may have gained ap- 
plause at court at the expense of ms 
reputation with posterity. 

75. The Two Noble Kinsmen is a play 
that has been honoured by a hmTwoII*' 
tradition of Shakspeare's con- ^ yi»M 
cem in it. The evidence as to this is the 
title -pa^e of the first edition; which, 
though It may seem much at first sight, 
is next to nothing in our old drama, fofi 
of misnomers of this kind. The editors of 
Beaumont and Fletcher have insisted upon 
what they take for marks of Shakspeare% 
style ; and Schlegel, after " seeing no rea- 
son for doubting so probable an opimoo," 
detects the spirit of Shakspeare in a certsin 
ideal purity which distinguishes this from 
other plays of Fletcher, and in the con- 
scientious fidelity with which it follows 
the Knight's Tale in Chaucer. The Two 
Noble Kinsmen has much of that elevated 
sense of honour, friendship, fidelity, and 
love which belongs, I think, more cnarac- 
teristically to Fletcher, who had drunk at 
the fountain of Castilian romance, than to 
one in whose vast mind this conventional 
morality of particular classes was subor- 
dinated to the universal nature of man. 
In this sense Fletcher is always, in his 
tragic compositions, a very ideid poet 
The subject itself is fitter for him than for 
Shakspeare. In the language and conduct 
of this play, with great deference to better 
and more attentive critics, I see imitations 
of Shakspeare rather than such resem- 
blances as denote his powerfid stamp. 
The madness of the jailer's daughter, 
where some have imagined they saw the 
master-hand, is doubtless sun^ested by 
that of Ophelia, but wiUi an injferiority of 
taste and feeling which it seenM imposn- 
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Vie not to recognise. The painful and de- 
mding symptom of female uisanity, which 
Shakspeare nas touched with his gentle 
band, is dwelt upon by Fletcher with all 
his innate impunty. Can any one believe 
that the former would have written the 
last scene in which the jailer's daughter ap- 
pears on the stage ! Schlegel has too fine 
taste to believe that this character came 
from Shakspeare, and it is ^ven up by 
the latest assertor of his claim to a par- 
ticipation in the play.* 

75. The Faithful Shepherdess, deserved- 
TiNFwihfu ly among the most celebrated 
'ft 'i ^ i '*'" productions of Fletcher, stands 
akme in its class, and admits of no com- 
parison with any other play. It is a pas- 
toral drama, in imitation of the Pastor 
Fido, at that time very popular in Eng- 
laml. The Faithful Shepnerdess, howev- 
er, to the great indignation of the poets, 
did not suo^eed on its first representation. 
There is nothing[ in this surprising; the 
tone of pastoral is too far removed from 
the possibilities of life for a stage which 
appealed, like ours, to the boisterous sym- 
pathies of a general audience. It is a 
play very characteristic of Fletcher, be- 
ing a mixture of tenderness, purity, inde- 
cency, and absurdiQr. There is some jus- 
tice in Schlegers remark, that it is an im- 
modest eulogy on modesty. But this crit- 
ic, who does not seem to appreciate the 
beauty of Fletcher's poetry, should hardly 
have mentioned Guarini as a model whom 
he might have followed. It was by copy- 
ing the Corisca of the Pastor Fido that 
Fletcher introduced the character of the 
Ticioos shepherdess Cloe; though, ac- 
cording to his times, and, we must own, 
to his disposition, he has greatly aggrava- 
ted the faults to which just excepuon has 
been taken in his original. 

77. It is impossible to withhold our 

• A ** Letter on Sbektpeare'i Aatbonbip of the 
dnma enutled the Two Noble Kinsmen, Edin- 
bQifh, 1833, notwithsUnding this title, doei not 
deoy • cou^derable participation to Fletcher. He 
leys DO great atreaa on the external evidence. But, 
m ugainm from the aimilarity of style in many pa»> 
Mges lo that of Shakspeare, the author, with whose 
sane 1 am unacquainted, shows so much taste and 
eo oooBpetent a knowledge of the two dramatists, 
that I shook) perhaps scruple to set up my own 
do^ita in opposition. His chief proofs are drawn 
froiii the force and condensation or language in par- 
tkaUr passages, which, doubtless, is one of the 
gicat distinctions between the two. But we might 
wiih to have seen this displayed in longer eztracU 
thtD such as the author of this Letter has generally 
given us. It is difficult to say of a man like Fletch- 
er that he cookl not have written single lines in 
tlM spirit of his predecessor. A few instancesu 
IT, of longer passages will be found ; and 1 
thai it is a safafBct upon which there will 
bsa 



praise from the poetical beauties of this 
pastoral drama. Every one knows that 
It contains the germe of Ck>mu8 ; the be- 
nevolent Satyr, whose last proposition to 
** stray in the middle air, and stay the 
sailing rack, or nimbly take hold of the 
moon," is not much m the character of 
these sy Ivans, has been judiciously met- 
amorphosed by Milton to an attendant 
spirit; and a more austere, as well as 
more uniform language has been given to 
the speakers. But Milton has borrowed 
largely from the imaf^ination of his prede- 
cessor ; and, by quoting the lyric parts of 
the Faithful Shepnerdess, it would be easy 
to deceive any one not accurately familiar 
with the songs of Comus. They abound 
with that rapid succession of ideal scen- 
ery, that darting of Uie poet's fancy 
from earth to heaven, those picturesque 
and novel metaphors, which distinguish 
most of the poetry of this age, and which 
are ultimately, perhaps, in great measure 
referrible to Shakspeare. 

78. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is 
among the superior comedies of hqi^ « ^^u^ 
its class. That it has a proto- and Hate a 
type on the Spanish theatre ^"^ 
must appear likely ; but I should be sur- 
prised if the variety and spirit of charac- 
ter, the vivacity of humour, be not chiefly 
due to our own authors. Every person- 
age in this comedy is drawn with a vigor- 
ous pencil, so that it requires a good 
comfmny to be well represented. It is* 
indeed, a mere picture of roguery ; for 
even Leon, the only character for whom 
we can feel any sort of interest, has gain- 
ed his ends by stratagem ; but his gidlant 
spirit redeems this in our indulgent views 
of dramatic morality, and we are justly 
pleased with the discomflture of fraud and 
eflfrontery in Estifania and Marsarita. 

79. The Knight of the Burmng Pestle 
is very diverting, and more sue- soms oiiHr 
cessfiil, perhaps, than any pre- piv«- 
vious attempt to introduce a drama within 
a drama. I should hardly except the In- 
duction to the Taming of a Shrew. The 
burlesque, though very ludicrous, does not 
transgress sdl lx>unds of probability. The 
Wild-goose Chase, The Chances, The Hu- 
morous Lieutenant, Women Pleased, Wit 
without Money, Monsieur Thomas, and 
several other comedies, deserve to be 
praised for Uie usual excellences of Fletch- 
er, his gayety, his invention, his ever-va- 
rying rapidity of dialogue and incident 
None are without his defects; and we 
may add, what is not, in fairness, to be 
called a defect of his, since it applies, 
perhaps, to every dramatic writer except 
Shakspeare and Molidre, that being caat. 
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as it were) in a oomnKm mould, we find 
both a monotony in reading several of these 
plays, and a difficulty of distiuguishing 
them in remembrance. 

80. The later writers, those especially 
after the Restoration, did not fail to ap- 
propriate many of the inventions of 
Fletcher. He and his colleague are the 
proper founders of our comedy of in- 
trigue, which prevailed through the sev- 
enteenth century — ^the comedy of Wycher- 
ley, Dryden, Behn, and Shadwell. Their 
manner, if not their actual plots, may still 
be observed in many pieces that are pro- 
duct on our stage. But few of those im- 
itators came up to the sprightUness of 
their model. It is to be regretted that it is 
rarely practicable to adapt any one of his 
comedies to representation without such 
chaiuzes as destroy their original raciness, 
and dilute the geniality of their wit. 

81. There has not been much curiosity 
Origin of to investigate the sources of his 
vieichMii humorous pla3rs. A few are his- 
^^ torical ; but it seems highly prob- 
able that the Spanish stage of Liope de 
Yesa and his contemporaries often fur- 
nished the subject, and perhaps many of 
the scenes, to his comedies. These pos- 
sess all the characteristics ascribed to the 
comedies of intrigue so popular in that 
country. The scene, too, is more com- 
monly laid in Spain, and the costume of 
Spamsh manners ajid sentiments more 
closely observed, than we should expect 
from the invention of Englishmen. It 
would be worth the leisure of some lover 
of theatrical literature to search the col- 
lection of Lope de Vega's worics, and, if 
possible, the other Spanish writers at the 
beginning of the century, in order to trace 
the footsteps of our two dramatists. 
Sometimes they may have had recourse 
to novels. The Little French lawyer 
seems to indicate such an origin. No- 
thinfif had as vet been produced, I beheve, 
on the French stage from which it could 
have been deriv^; but the story and 
most of the characters are manifestly of 
French derivation. The comic humour 
of La Writ in this play we may ascribe 
to the invention of Fletcher himself.* 

82. It is, however, not improbable that 

* Dryden reckons this jAaj, with the S^Mmish 
Caimte, the Chances, and Rule • Wife and Have a 
Wife, amonc those which he supposes to be drawn 
from Spanish novels.— Essay on Dramatic Poetry, 
p. 204. By norels we should probably understand 
plaTS ; for those which he mentions are little in the 
style of novels. But the Little French Lawyer 
has aU the appenance of cominf from a Frmch 
noifel ; the scene liea in France, and I see iu)thing 
Spnnhabootit Dryden was seklom well inform- 
ed aboit tlw early ataft. 



the entire idot was sometinies 

original. Fertile as their inven- iMriiMB. 
tion was, to an extraordinary degree, in 
furnishing the incidents of their r^nd and 
animated comedies, we may believe the 
fable itself to have sometimes sprung 
from no other source. It seema, indeed^ 
now and then, as if the authors had gone 
forward with no very clear determination 
of their catastrophe ; there is a want of 
unity in the conception, a want of consist- 
ency in the characters, which a^iear 
sometimes rather intended to surprise by 
inconffruity than framed upon a definite 
model. That of Ruy Diaz, in the Island 
Princess, of whom it is hard to say whether 
he is a brave man or a coward, or alter- 
nately one and the other, is an instance to 
which many more might easily be added. 
In the Bloody Brother, RoUo sends to 
execution one of his counsellors, whose 
daughter E^th vainly interferes in a scene 
of great pathos and effect. In the progress 
of the drama she arms herself to take 
away the tyrant's hfe ; the whole of her 
character has been consistent and enei^ 
getic ; when Fletcher, to the reader's as- 
tonishment, thinks fit to imitate the scene 
between Richard and Lady Anne ; and the 
ignominious fickleness of that lady, whom 
Shakspeare,with wonderfid skill, but in a 
maimer not quite pleasing, sacrifices to 
the better display of the cunning crook- 
back, is here transferred to the heroine of 
the play, and the very character upon 
whom its interest ought to depend. Bdith 
is on the point of giving up her purpose, 
when, some others in the conspiracy com- 
ing in, she recovers herself enough to ex- 
hort them to strike the blow.* 

83. The sentiments and style of Fletch- 
er, where not concealed by ob- .^^ _^ 
scurity or corruption of the text, JJJJ JJj 
are very dramatic. We cannot «yie an- 
deny that the depths of Shaks- "■•***• 
peare's mind were often unfathomable by 
an audience; the bow was drawn by a 
matchless hand, but the shaft went out of 
sight. All might hsten to Fletcher's pleas- 
ing, though not profound or vigorous lan- 
guage ; his thoughts are noble, and tinged 
with the ideality of romance; his metaphors 
vivid, though sometimes too forced; be 
possesses the idiom of English without 



* Rotroa, in his Wenceslas, as we have already 
observed, has done something of the same kJod ; it 
nuy have been meant as an nngenerous and catiui- 
nious attack on the constancy of the fiemale sex. 
If Uons were painters, the old ftUe ssys, Ihsy 
would exhibit a Teir diflRBrent view of their eoolso- 
tions with men. But lioneases are beoooe wy 
ffood painters ; and it is but throiigh their densncy 
that we are not delineated in such a style as wosM 
retaliate Uieinjnriea off 
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Boeh pedantry, thoush in many paosafleo 
he strains it beyond common use; his 
versification, thou^ studiously irregular, 
is often rfajrUunical and sweet Yet we 
are seldom arrested by striking beauties ; 
good lines occur in every page, fine ones 
but rarely ; we lay down the volume with 
a sense of admiiation of what we have 
read, but Uttle of it remains distinctly in 
the memory. Fletcher is not much quoted, 
sod has not even afforded copious mate- 
rials to those who cull the beauties of an- 
cient lore. 

84. In variety of character there can be 
TMr thw- no comparison between Fletcher 
Miwi^ and Shakspeare. A few types 
return upon us in the former ; an old gen- 
eral, proud of his wars, faithful and pas- 
sionate ; a voluptuous and arbitrary king 
(for his principles of obedience do not 
seem to have inspired him with much 
confidence in royal virtues), a supple cour- 
tier, a high-spirited youth, or one more 
gentle in manners, but not less stout in ac- 
tion; a lady, fierce, and not always very 
modest in her chastity, repellinff the soh- 
citations of licentiousness, another impu- 
dently vicious, form the usual pictures for 
his canvass. Add to these, for the lighter 
comedy, sn amorous old man a gay spend- 
thrift, and a few more of the staple char- 
acters of the stage, and we have the mate- 
rials of Fletcher^s dramatic world. It 
most be remembered that we compare 
him only wiUi Shakspeare, and that, as few 
dramatists have been more copious than 
Fletcher, few have been so much called 
upon for inventions, in which the custom 
of the theatre has not exacted much 
originality. The great fertility of his mind 
in new combinations of circumstance gives 
as much appearance of novelty to the per- 
sonages themselves as an unreflecting au- 
dience reauires. In works of fiction, even 
those which are read in the closet, this 
variation of the mere dress of a character 
is generally found sufllcient for the public. 
85. The tragedies of Beaumont and 
n* o^i. Fletcher, by which our ancestors 
*w seem to have meant only plays 

wherein any of the personages, or, at least, 
any whom the spectator would wish to 
keep alive, dies on the staffs, are not very 
numerous, but in them we have as copious 
an effusion of blood as any contemporary 
dramas supply. The conclusion, indeed, 
of these, and of the tragi-comedies, which 
form a larger class, is generally misman- 
aged. A propensity to take the audience 
by surprise leads often to an unnatural 
and unsatisfactory catastrophe ; it seems 
their aim to disappoint common expecta- 
tion, to baflto reasonable ooi\iecture, to 



mock natural sympathy. This is firequent- 
ly the practice of our modem novelists, 
who find no better resource in the poverty 
of their invention to gratify the jaded palate 
of the worid. 

86. The comic talenta of these anthorB 
far exceeded their skill in trage- 



dy. In comedy they founded a iMr 
new school, at least in England, ^'^ 
the vestiges of which are still to be traced 
in our theatre. Their pla3rs are at once 
distinguishable from those of their con- 
temporaries by the regard to dramatic 
efiiect which influenced the writere' imagi- 
nation. Though not personally connected 
with the stage, they had its picture ever 
before their eyes. Hence their incidents 
are numerous and striking, their characten 
sometimes slightly sketched ; not drawn, 
like those of Jonson, from a preconceived 
design, but preserving that degree of indi- 
vidual distinctness which a common audi- 
ence requires, and often highly humorous 
without extravagance ; their language brill- 
iant with wit ; ueir measure, though they 
do not make great use of prose, very lax 
and rapid, running frequently to lines of 
thirteen and fourteen syllables. Few of 
their comedies are without a mixture of 
grave sentiments or elevated characten ; 
and, though there is much to condemn in 
their indecency and even licentiousness 
of principle, they never descend to the 
coarse buffoonery not unfrequent in their 
age. Never were dramatic poets more 
thoroughly gentlemen, accoroing to the 
standard of their times; and, when we 
consider the court of James I., we may 
say that they were above that standard.* 
87. The best of Fletcher*s characters 
are female; he wanted that TMrtaade 
large sweep of reflection and «ta»eiai». 
experience which is required for the (great- 
er diversity of the other sex. None of 
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Their plots wtn feneralljr more ragultr 
than 8hakspeere*s, eepeeieUjr thoee which wete 
made before Beaumont'e death ; and they imder- 
etood and imitated the converaation of gentleiMn 
much better, whoee wiki debaacheriee and iiaiek- 
neae of wit in reparteea do poet befoie them coald 
pamt as they have done. Hamoar which Beo Job- 
aon derived from particular perMma, they made it 
not their basiDeaa to deecribe ; they repreeented all 
the paasiona very lively, bat, above all, love. I am 
apt to believe the Enguah langnage in them arrived 
to its highest perfection; wnit woids have ainoe 
been taken in are rather saperflooos than ona- 
mental. Their playa are now the moet pleasant 
and frequent entertainmenta of the stace, two of 
theirs being acted through the year for one of 
ShakspeareTi or Jaoaon*s ; the reason is, becaose 
there is a certain gayety in their comedies, and 
pathos in their more serious plays, which suits 
generally with all men's homoors. Shakspeais^ 
langnage is likewise a little obeolete, and iooion's 
wit foUs short of thsiia.''—Diydso, p. 101. 
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his women delight us like Imogen and was published in 1636. Maairinger was a 
Desdemona ; but he has many Imogens gentleman, but in the senrice, aoooidiog 
and Desdemonas of a fainter type. Spa- to the language of those tunes, of the 
celia, Zenocia, Celia, Aspasia, Evantne, Pembroke family ; his education was st 
Lucina, Ordella, Oriana, present the pic- the University; his acquaintance both with 
ture that cannot be greatly yaried without books and with the manners of the eomt 
departing from its essence, but which can is familiar ; his style and sentiments are 
never be repeated too often to please us, altogether those of a man polished fay in- 
of faithful, tender, self-deujring female tercourse of good society, 
love, superior to everything but virtue. 89. Neither in his own age nor in mod- 
Nor is he less successful, generaUy, in em times does Massinger seem to have 
the contrast of minds stained by guilty been put on a level with Fletcher or Jbo> 
passion, though in this he sometimes ex- son. Several of his plays, as has been 
aggerates the outline till it borders on just observed, are said to have perished in 
caricature. But it is in vain to seek in manuscript; few were represented after 
Fletcher the strong conceptions of Shaks- the Restoration ; and it is only in conse- 
peare, the Shyloclu, the Lears, the Othel- quence of his having met with more than 
los. Schlegel has well said, that ** scarce one editor, who has published his colleci- 
anything hs^ been wanting to give a place ed worics in a convenient form, that he m 
to Beaumont and Fletcher among the become tolerably familiar to the genenl 
great dramatists of Europe but want of reader. He is, however, far more inteUi- 
seriousness and depth, and the regulating gible than Fletcher ; his text has not gives 
judgment which prescribes the due limits so much embarrassment from corruptioa, 
m every part of composition." It was for and his general style is as perspicuous si 
want of the former qualities that they we ever find it in the dramatic poets of 
conceive nothing in tragedy very forcibl)r; that age. The obscure passages in Mas- 
for want of the latter that they spoil their singer, after the care that Gifford has ta» 
first conception by extravagance and in- ken, are by no means frequent, 
conffruity.* 90. Five of his sixteen pla3rs are tnge- 
88. The reputation of Beaumont and dies, that is, are concluded in oimi m- 
Fletcher was at its height, and most of death ; of the rest, no one be- ywf mi 
their plays had been given to the stage, longs to the class of mere com- ^'***' 
when a worthy inheritor of their mantle edy, but, by the depth of the interest, the 
appeared in Philip Massinger. Of his ex- danger of the virtuous, or the atrocity of 
tant dramas the Virgin Martyr, published the vicious characters, as well as the de- 
in 1622, seems to be the earliest ; but we vation of the general style, must be rank- 
have reason to believe that several are ed with the serious drama, or, as it was 
lost; and even this tragedy may have commonly termed, tragi-comedy. A shade 
been represented some years before. The of melancholy tinges the writings of Mas- 
far greater part of his remaining pieces singer ; but he sacrifices less than hii 
followed within ten years ; the Bashful contemporaries to the public taste for sn- 
Lover, which is the latest now known, perfluous bloodshed on the stage. In sev- 

* " ShEkspeare,** says Drrden. «• writ better be- ^/^^^ *"» plays, such as the Picture^ 

twcen man and man, Fletcher betvrixt man and ^^^ Kenegado, where it would have been 

woman ; consequently, the one described friendship easy to determine the catastrophe towards 

better, the other lore; vet Shaksoeare taught tragedy, he has preferred to break the 

2:!S5?n2."tiiMeSn^^ H™:t^n^^^^^ 

•oal, b^t the master had the kinder. . . Shakspeaie He consulted m this his own gemus ; not 

had a aniversal mind, which comprehended all char- eminently pathetic, nor energetic enough 

acters and passions ; Fletcher a more confined and to display the utmost intensity of emo- 

Imitod ; for, Uiop^h he treated Ions in perfection, tion, but abounding in sweetness and dif- 

yet bononr, ambition, rerenge, and, generally, all ^-^ a *^ /ipiinpatP th« InvpUnMut nf vir- 

the stronger pasaioos, he either touched not. or not ""y* apt 10 aeuneaie ine loveimess 01 vir- 

masterly. To conclude all, he was a limb of ^ue, and to debght in its recompense after 

ShaksDeare."— P. 901. This comparison is rather trial. It has been surmised that the reli- 

generally than strictly just, as is often the esse gion of Massinger was that of the Church 

woman." or in displaying lore. wiU be granted though, considennff the ascetic and unagh 

when he ahall be ahown to hate excelled Ferdi- native piety which then prevailed in that 

nand and Miranda, or Posthumus and Imogen, of England, we need not absolutely gO SO 

And. on the other hand, it » unjust to deny him far for his turn of thought in the Viigin 

credit for havmg sometmies touched the stronger w— »«• ->, ♦!,-» h^^^^^^a^ 

emotiona, espeoaliy honour and ambition, wih ^*^yL^^ ^^^ Renecado. 

great akiU, Uumgh much inferior to that of Shaks- ^1- The most striking excellence of this 

f^uB, poet is his conception of character; and 
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in this I moot incline to place 
him above Fletcher, and, if 1 
■"• may venture to say it, even 

bove Jonson. He is free from the hard 
otline of the one, and the negligent 
loseness of the other. He has, indeed, 

great variety, and sometimes repeats, 
ith such bare modifications as the story 
emands, the type of his first design. 
has the extravagance of conjugal afTec- 
on is portrayed, feeble in Theodosius, 
mntic in Domitian, selfish in Sforza, sus- 
icious in Mathias ; and the same im- 
ilses of doting love return upon us in the 
nlty eulogies of Mallefort on his daugh- 
:r. The vindictive hypocrisy of Montre- 
Jle in the Unnatural Combat has neariy 

1 counterpart in that of Francesco in the 
oke of Milan, and is again displayed 
ith more striking success in Luke. This 
St Tillain, indeed, and that original, mas- 
riy, inimitable conception, Sir Giles 
venreach, are sufllcient to establish the 
nk of Massinger in this great province 
' dramatic art. But his own disposition 
d him more willingly to pictures of mor- 
beauty. A peculiar rennement, a mix- 
re of gentleness and benignity with no- 
e daring, belong to some of his favour- 
) characters ; to Pisander in the Bond- 
an* to Antonio in a Very Woman, to 
barolois in the Fatal Dowry. It may 
I readily supposed that his female char-^ 
Iters are not wanting in these graces, 
aeems to me that he has more variety 

bw women than in the other sex, and 
at they are less mannered than the hero- 
es of Fletcher. A shght de^e of error 
' passion in Sophia, Eudocia, Marcelia, 
itnout weakening our sympathy, serves 
Ith to prevent the monotony of perpetual 
ctitude, so often insipid in fiction, and 

bring forward the development of the 
wy. 

99. The subjects chosen by Massinger 

.. are sometimes historical, but 

■Mm90u. Qjjjgyj seem to have been taken 

om French or Italian novels, and those 
I obscure, that his editor, Gifibrd, a man 
' much reading and industry, has seldom 
aoed them. This, indeed, was a usual 
■actice with our ancient dramatists. 
heir worics have, consequently, a ro- 
antic character, presenting as little of 
le regular Plantinc comedy as of the 
reek forms of tragedy. They are mere- 
' novels in action, following, probably, 
mi models with no great variance, ex- 
K|yt the lower and lighter episodes, which 
was always more or less necessary to 
mibine with the story. It is from this 
loice of subjects, perhaps, as much as 
om the peculiar temper of the poets, 



that love is the predominant affection of 
the mind which they display ; not cM 
and conventional, as we commonly find it 
on the French stage, but sometimes, as 
the noveUsts of the South were prone ts 
delineate its emotions, fieiy, irresistible, 
and almost resembling the fatalism of an- 
cient tragedy, sometimes a subdued cap- 
tive at tne chariot-wheels of honour or 
religion. The range of human passion 
is, consequently, far less extensive than 
in Shakspeare ; but the variety of cir- 
cumstance, and the modifications of the 
paramount affection itself, compensated 
for this deficiency. 

93. Next to the grace and dignity of 
sentiment in Massinger, we must Bmmyot 
praise those qualities in his style. ^^ xji^ 
Every modem critic has been struck by 
the pecuUar beauty of his language. In 
his harmonious swell of numl^rs, in his 
pure and genuine idiom, which a text, by 
good fortune and the diligence of its last 
editor, far less corrupt thui that of Fletch- 
er, enables us to enjoy, we find an mi- 
ceasing charm. The poetical talents of 
Massinger were very considerable ; his 
taste superior to that of his contempora- 
ries ; the colouring of his imagery is 
rarely overcharged; a certain redundan- 
cy, as some may account it, gives Ailness* 
or what the painters call trnpoito, to his 
style ; and, if it might not always conduce 
to effect on the stage, is, on the whole, 
suitable to the character of his composi- 
tion. 

94. The comic powers of this writer are 
not on a level with the serious ; iBgwority 
with some degree of humorous of Mac oib 
conception he is too apt to aim P*"""™* 

at exciting ridicule by caricature, and his 
dialogue wants altogether the spaikling 
wit of Shakspeare and Fletcher. Wheth- 
er from a consciousness of this defect, or 
from an unhappy compliance with the 
viciousness of tne age, no writer is more 
contaminated by gross indecency. It be- 
longs, indeed, chiefly, not perhaps exclu- 
sively, to the characters he would render 
odious ; but upon them he has bestowed 
this flower oi our early theatre with no 
sparing hand. Few, it must be said, of 
his plays are incapable of representation 
merely on this account, and the offence is 
therefore more incurable in Fletcher. 

95. Among the tragedies of Massinger 
I should incline to prefer the ^^ mtt ir«i 
Duke of Milan. The plot bor- tragetUMMr^ 
rows enough from history to **<*'*'*«^ 
^ve it dignity, and to counteibalance 
m some measure the predominance of 
the passion of love which the invented 
parts of the drama exhibit. Hie chane* 
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ten of Sforza, Maicelia, and Francesco 
areinMassinger'sbest manner; the story 
is skilfully and not improbably developed ; 
the pathos is deeper than we generally 
find m his writing ; the eloquence of lan- 
guage, especially in the celebrated speech 
of Sforza before the emperor, has never 
been surpassed by him. Many, however, 
place the Fatal Dowry still higher. This 
tragedy furnished Rowe with the stonr of 
the Fair Penitent. The superiority of the 
original, except in suitableness for repre- 
sentation, has long been acknowledged. 
In tiie Unnatural Ck>mbat, probably amonf 
the earliest of Massinger's works, we find 
a greater energy, a bolder strain of figu- 
rative poetry, more command of terror, 
and perhaps of pity, than in any other 
of his dramas. But the dark shadows of 
crime and misery which overspread this 
tragedy belong to ratiier an earner period 
of the English stage than that of Massin- 

Ser, and were not congenial to his temper. 
a the Virgin Martyr he has followed the 
Spanish model of religious Autos, with 
many graces of language and a beautiful 
display of Christian heroism in Dorothea ; 
but the tragedy is in many respects un- 
pleasing. 

06. The Picture, The Bondman, and A 
And of ua Very Woman may, perhaps, be 
^^bmfUjM. reckoned the best among the 
tragi-comedies of Massinger. But the 
general merits as well as defects of this 
writer are perceptible in all ; and the dif- 
ference between these and the rest is not 
such as to be apparent to every reader. 
Two others are distinguishable as more 
English than the rest; the scene lies at 
home, and in the age ; and to these the 
common voice has assigned a superiority. 
They are A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
and the City Madam. A character drawn, 
as it appears, from reality, and, though 
darkly wicked, not beyond the province of 
the mgher comedy. Sir Giles Overreach, 
gives the former drama a striking origi- 
naUty and an impressive vigour. It retains 
alone, among the productions of Massin- 
ger, a place on the stage. Gifford inclines 
to prefer the City Madam ; which, no 
douDt, by the masterly delineation of Luke, 
a villain of a different order Arom Over- 
reach, and a larger portion of comic hu- 
mour and satire than is usual with this 
writer, may dispute the palm. It seems 
to me that there is more violent improba- 
))ility in the conduct of the plot than in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

97. Massinger, as a tragic writer, ap- 

1^^. pears to me second only to Shaks- 

peare ; in the higher comedy I can 

ttanlly think him inferior to Jonson. In 



wit and sprightly dialogue, as wd m in 
knowledge and Uieatri^ effect, he laUs 
very much below Fletcher. These, how- 
ever, are the great names of the EkOi^ish 
stage. At a considerable distance below 
Massinger we may place his contempoim- 
ry John Ford. In the choice of Ingie 
subjects from obscure fictions, which have 
to us the charm of entire novelty, they le- 
semble each other ; but in the conduct of 
their fable, in the delineationof their char- 
acters, each of these poets has his distiii- 
guishing excellences. "* I know,** sqra 
Gifford, "• few things more diflkult to ac- 
count for than the deep and lasting iai- 
pression made by the more tragic portions 
of Ford's poetry.** He succeeds, howev- 
er, pretty well in accounting for it; the 
situations are awfully interesting, the dis- 
tress intense, the thoughts and langusge 
becoming the expression of deep sorrow. 
Ford, with none of the moral beauty aad 
elevation of Massinger, has, in a much 
higher degree, the power over tears ; we 
sympathize even with his vicious diane- 
ters ; with Giovanni, and Annabella, aad 
Bianca. Love, and love in guilt or sor- 
row, is almost exclusively the emotion he 
portrays; no heroic passion, no sober 
dignity, will be found in his tragedies. 
But he conducts his stories well and wi^ 
out confusion ; his scenes are often highly 
wrought and effective; his characten, 
with no striking novelty, are well support- 
ed ; he is seldom extravagant or lenid- 
less of probability. The Broken Heart 
has generally been reckoned his fhiest 
tragedy ; and, if the last act had been bet- 
ter prepared by bringing the love of Ca- 
lantna for Ithocles more fully before the 
reader in the earlier part of the play, there 
would be very few passages of deeperps- 
thos in our dramatic literature, '^'nie 
style of Ford,'* it is said by Gifford, ''is 
altogether original and his own. Without 
the majestic march which distinguishes 
the poetry of Massinger, and with uttle or 
none of that light and playful humour 
which characterizes the dialogue of Fletch- 
er, or even of Shirley, he is yet elegant, 
and easy, and harmonious; and, thoo^ 
rarely sublime, yet sufficiently elevated 
for the most pathetic tones of that pas- 
sion on whose romantic energies he chief- 
ly delighted to dwell.*' Yet he censures 
afterward Ford's affectation of uncouth 
phrases and perplexity of language. Of 
comic ability this writer does not display 
one particle. Nothing can be meaner 
than those portions of his dramas which, 
in compliance with the prescribed ndes of 
that age, he devotes to the dialogue of 
servants or buffoons. 
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96. Shirley is a dramatic writer much 
inferior to those who have been 
mentioned, but has acquired some 
of reputation, or, at least, notorie- 
ty of name, in consequence of the new 
edition of his plays. These are between 
twenty and thirty in number; some of 
them, however, written in conjunction 
with his fellow-dramatists. A few of 
these are tragedies, a few are comedies 
drawn from EngUsh manners ; but in the 
greater part we find the favourite style of 
that age, the characters foreign and of el- 
evated rank, the interest serious, but not 
ahraya of buskined dignity, the catastro- 
phe fortunate ; all, in short, that has gone 
ander the vague appellation of tragi-come- 
dy. Shiriey has no originality, no force 
in conceiving or delineatmg character, lit- 
tle of pathos, and less, perhaps, of wit ; 
hia dramas produce no deep impression in 
vending, and, of course, can leave none in 
the memory. But his mind was poetical ; 
his better characters, especially females, 
eipress pure thoughts in pure language ; 
1m is never tumid or affected, and seldom 
obecure; the incidents succeed rapidly, 
the personaffes are numerous, and there 
is a general animation in the scenes, 
which causes us to read him with some 
pleumre. No very good play, nor, possi- 
by, anv very good scene, could be found 
ii Shiiiey ; but he has many lines of con- 
aderaUe beauty. Amonff his comedies 
the Gamesters may be reckoned the best. 
Charles 1. is said to have declured that it 
was ** the best play he had seen these sev- 
SB years;" and it has even been added that 
the story was of his royal suggestion. It 
certainly deserves praise both U)r language 
sod construction of the plot, and it has the 
advantage of exposing vice to ridicule; 
hot the hdies of that court, the fair forms 
whom Vandyke has immortalized, must 
have been very different indeed from their 
posterity, as, m truth, I beUeve they were, 
if Uiey could sit it through. The Ball, and 
also some more among the comedies of 
Shirley, are so far remarkable and worthy 
of being read, that they bear witness to a 
more polished elegance of manners, and a 
more free intercourse in the higher class, 
than we find in the comedies of the pre- 
ceding reign. A queen from France, and 
that queen Henrietta Maria, was better 
fitted to give this tone than Anne of Den- 
mvk. But it is not from Shirley's pictures 
that we can draw the most favourable no- 
tions of the morals of that age. 
99. Heywood is a writer still more fer- 
tile than Shirley; between forty 
iifiwMML jnd fifty plays are ascribed to him. 

We have mentioned one of the beat in the 
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former volnme, ante-dating, perhaps, its 
appearance by a few years. In the Eng- 
lish Traveller he has returned to some- 
thing like the subiect of A Woman Killed 
with Kindness, but with less success. 
This play is written in verse, and with 
that ease and perspicuity, seldom rising 
to passion or figurative poetry, which dis- 
tinguishes this dramatist. Young Geral- 
dine is a beautiful specimen of the Pla- 
tonic, or, rather, inflexibly virtuous lover 
whom the writers of this age delighted to 
portray. On the other hand, it is dLfflcult 
to pronounce whether the lady is a thor- 
ough-paced hypocrite in the first acts, or 
falls from virtue, like Mrs. Frankfort, on 
the first solicitation of a stranger. In either 
case the character is unpleasing, and, we 
may hope, improbable. The under plot 
of this play is largely borrowed from the 
Mostellaria of Plautus, and is diverting, 
though somewhat absurd. Heywood sel- 
dom rises to much vigour of poetry ; but 
his dramatic invention is reaoy, his style 
is easy, his characters do not transgress 
the boundaries of nature, and it is not sur- 
prising that he was popular in his own 
age. 
100. Webster belongs to the first part 

of the reign of James. He pos- 

sessed very considerable powers, ''^•""•• 
and ought to be ranked, I think, the next 
below Ford. With less of poetic grace 
than Shirley, he had incomparably more 
vigour ; with less of nature and simplicity 
than Heywood, he had a more elevated 
genius, and a bolder pencil. But the deep 
sorrows and terrors of tragedy were pe- 
culiarly his province. " His imagination,** 
says his last editor, '* had a fond familiar- 
ity wtih objects of awe and fear. The 
silence of the sepulchre, the sculptures of 
marble monuments, the knoUing of chnreh 
bells, the cerements of the corpse, the 
yew that roots itself in dead men^s graves^ 
are the illustrations that most readOy pre- 
sent themselves to his imagination.^ I 
think this well-written sentence a little 
one-sided, and hardly doing justice to the 
variety of Webster^s power ; but, in fact, 
he was as deeply tainted as any of his 
contemporaries with the savage taste of 
the Italian school, and in the Duchess of 
Malfy scarcely leaves enough on the stage 
to bury the dead. 

101. This is the most celebrated of 
Webster^s dramas. The story HisDuebtM 
is taken from Bandello, and has ofMaiiy. 
all that accumulation of wickedness and 
horror which the Italian novelists per- 
versely described, and our tragedians as 
perversely imitated. But the scenes are 
wrought up with akiU, and produce a strong 
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impresskm. Webster has a superiority in 
deuneatiog character above many of the 
old dramatists ; he is seldom extrayagant 
beyond the limits of conceivable nature ; 
we find the guilt, or even the atrocity, of 
human passions, but not that incarnation 
of evil spirits which some more ordinary 
dramatists loved to exhibit. In the char- 
acter of the Duchess of Malfy herself 
there wants neither originality nor skill of 
management, and I do not know that any 
dramatist after Shakepeare would have 
succeeded better in tne difficult scene 
where she discloses her love to an in- 
ferior. There is, perhaps, a little failure 
in dignity and delkacy, especially towards 
the close; but the Duchess of Malfy is 
not drawn as an Isabella or a Portia ; she 
is a love-sick widow, virtuous and true- 
hearted, but more intended for our sym- 
pathy than our reverence. 

103. The White Devil, or Yittoria Co- 
vkioria rombona, is not much inferior in 
OMombou. language and spirit to the Duch- 
ess of Malfy ; but the plot is more con- 
fused, less interesting, and worse con- 
ducted. Mr. Dyce, the late editor of Web- 
ster, praises the dramatic vigour of the 
part of Yittoria, but justly differs from 
Lamb, who speaks of " the innocence-re- 
sembling boldness" she displays in the 
trial scene. It is rather a delineation of 
desperate guilt, losing in a counterfeited 
audacity all that could seduce or conciliate 
the tribunal. Webster's other plays are 
less striking; in Appius and Yirginia he 
has done, perhaps, better than any one who 
has attempted a subject not, on the whole, 
very promising for tragedy ; several of the 
scenes are dramatic and effective; the 
language, as is usually the case with Web- 
ster, is written so as to display an actor's 
talents, and he has followed the received 
history sufficiently to abstain from any 
excess of slaughter at the close. Webster 
is not without comic wit, as well as a 
power of imagination ; his plays have late- 
ly met with an editor of taste enough to 
admire his beauties, and not very over- 
partial in estimating them. 



103. Below Webster we mif^t enmKF- 
ate a long list of dramatists under the first 
Stuarts. Marston is a tumid and rantiitg 
tragedian, a wholesale deader in nrarders 
and ghosts. Chapman, who assisted Ben 
Jonson and some others in comedy, de- 
serves no great praise for his Bussy 
d'Amboise. The style in this, and in all his 
tragedies, is extravagantly hjrperbolical ; 
he IS not very dramatic, nor has any power 
of exciting emotion except in those who 
sympathize with a tumid pride and self* 
confidence. Yet he has more ttyinking 
than many of the old dramatists ; and tl^ 
praise of one of his critics, though strongly 
worded, is not without some foundation, 
that we "seldom find richer contemola- 
tions on the nature of man and the wond." 
There is also a poetic impetuosity in Cl^ 
man, such as has redeemed his translation 
of Homer, by which we are hurried along. 
His tragi-comedies, All Fools and Tbs 
Crentleman-usher, are perhaps superior to 
his tragedies.* Rowley and Le Toumeur, 
especially the former, have occasiottally 
good lines, but we cannot *say that they 
were very superior dramatists. Rowley, 
however, was often in comic ptrtnership 
with Massinger. Dekker ments a higher 
rank ; he co-operated with Massinger in 
some of his plays, and in his own dispUyi 
some energy of passion and some comie 
humour. Middleton belongs to this lower 
class of dramatic writers; his tragedy 
entitled " Women beware Women? is 
founded on the story of Bianca CappeUo; it 
is full of action, but the characters are a& 
too vicious to be interesting, and the lan- 
guage does not rise much above medioc- 
rity. In comedy, Middleton deserves 
more praise. " A Trick to catch the Old 
One," and several others that bear his 
name, are amusing and spirited. But 
Middleton wrote chiefly in conjunction 
with others, and sometimes with Jonsoo 
and Massinger. 



* Chapman is well reviewed, and at length, m 
an article of the Retroapeecite Remw, voL b^ p. 
333 ; and again in toL v. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
RwroRT or poun liteeatitu » prou rsoM 1600 to 1650. 



SccnoN I. 

t Writen. — Boccalini — Orammatical and 
tieal Works. — GracUn French Writers.— 
ae. — Voitnre. — French Academy.— Vaoge- 
—Patm and Le Maittre.— Style of Enghsh 
■•.—Earl of Eaaez.- KnoUea.— Sertral other 
lliih Writera. 

It would be yain, probably, to inquire 
tar from what general cause we 
I Italy, should deduce the decline of 
t in Italy. None, at least, have oc- 
id to my mind, relating to political or 
il circumstances, upon which we could 

nKire than one of those sophistical 
ries which assume a causal relation 
teen any concomitant events. Bad 
, in fact, whether in literature or the 

is always ready to seize upon the 
Cy bein^, in many cases, no more than 
«sure m faults which are really fitted 
lease us, and of which it can only be 
that they hinder or impair the great- 
easure we should derive from beau- 
Among these critical sins, none are 
iDgerous as the display of ingenious 
novel thoughts or turns of phrase, 
as such enter into the definition of 

writing, it seems very difficult to 
nde the world that they can ever be 
diaracteristics of bad writing. The 
m and bounds of ornament, the fine 
BS of distinction which regulate a ju- 
BS choice, are only learnt by an at- 
re as well as a naturally susceptible 

; and it is rarely, perhaps, that an 
spared multitude does not prefer the 
e picture, the worse building, the 
e fNoem, the worse speech to the bet- 
Education, an acquaintance with just 
tsm, and, still more, the habitual ob- 
ktion of what is truly beautiful in na^ 
or art, or in the literature of taste, 
lometimes generate almost a nation- 
ct that rejects the temptations of a 
tricious and false style ; but experi- 

has shown that this happy state of 
e feeling will not be very durable, 
tever might be the cause of it, this 
of the Italian seicentisti has been 
med almost as inauspicious to good 
Dg in prose as in verae. ** If we ex- 
'^ says Tiraboschi, " the Tuscans and 
y few more, never was our language 
sgiected as in this period. We can 
se bear to read most of the books that 



were irablished, so rude and full of baibe- 
risms is their style. Few had any other 
aim than to exercise their wit in conceits 
and metaphon ; and, so long as they could 
scatter them profusely over their pages, 
cared nothing for the choice of phrases or 
the purity of grammar. Their eloouence 
on public occasions was intended only 
for admiration and applause, not to per- 
suade or move."* And this, he says, is 
applicable alike to their Latin and Itahan, 
their sacred and profane harangues. The 
academical discourses, of which Dati has 
collected many in his Prose Fiorentinet 
are poor in comparison with those of the 
sixteenth.! 

2. A kter writer than Tiraboschi has 
thought this sentence against the seicen* 
tisti a little too severe, and, condemning 
equally with him the bad taste character- 
istic of that age, endeavoura to rescue a 
few from the general censure.^ It is at 
least certain that the insipidity of the 
cinoue cento writera ; their long periods, 
void of any but the most trivial meaning ; 
their affectation of the faults of Cicero's 
manner in their own lanffuaffe, ought not 
to be overlooked or whoUy pardoned, 
while we dwell on an opposite defect of 
their successore, the perpetual desire to 
be novel, brilliant, or profound. These 
may doubtless be the more offensive of 
the two ; but they are, perhaps, not less 
likely to be mingled with something reslly 
worth reading. 

3. It will not be expected that we can 
mention many Italian books, after what 
has been said, which come very precisely 
within the class of polite literature, or 
claim any praise on the ground of style. 
Their greatest luminary, Galileo, styiaar 
wrote with clearness, elegance, and duuaa. 
spirit ; no one among the modems had so 
entirely rejected a dry and technical man- 
ner of teaching, and thrown such attrac- 
tions roimd the form of truth. Himself a 
poet and a critic, he did not hesitate to 
ascribe his own philosophical perspicuity 
to the constant perusal of Ariosto. This 
I have mentioned in another place; but 
we cannot too much remember that all 
objects of intellectual pureuit are as bod- 
ies acting with reciprocal Jbrces in one 



♦ Vol xi, p. 415. 
X Salfi, xiv., 11. 
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nystem, being all in relation to the facul- 
ties of the mind, which is itself but one ; 
ajid that the most extensive acquaintance 
with the various provinces of literature 
ndU not fail to strengthen our dominion 
over those we more peculiarly deem our 
own. The school of Galileo, especially 
Torricelli and Redi, were not less distin- 
guiriied than himself for their union of 
elegance with philosopher.* 

4. The letters of Bentivoglio are com- 
1^ . . monly known. This epistohiry 
^^^ art was always cultivated by the 
Italians, first in the Latin tongue, and af- 
terward in their own. Bentivoglio has 
written with equal dignity and ease. Gal- 
ileo's letters are also esteemed on account 
of their style, as well as of what they con- 
tain. In what is more peculiarly called 
eloquence, the Italians of this age are rath- 
er emulous of success than successful ; 
the common defects of taste in themselves, 
and in those who heard or read them, as 
well as, in most instances, the uninterest- 
ing nature of their subjects, exclude them 
Irom our notice. 

6. Trajan Boccalini was, by his di^)o- 
BoeeaihiPfe >ition, incUned to political satire, 
Wkmutinn and,possibly, to political intrigue ; 
PwuuM. 5m ^^ YiBve here only to men- 
tion the work by which he is best known. 
Advices from Parnassus (Ragguagli di 
Pamaso). If the idea of this once popu- 
lar and celebrated book is not original, 
which I should rather doubt, though with- 
out immediately recognising a similarity 
to anything earlier (Lucian, the common 
proto^pe, excepted), it has at least been 
an original source. In the general turn 
of Boccalini*s fictions, and perhaps in a 
few particular inventions, we may some- 
times perceive what a much greater man 
has imitated ; they bear a certain resem- 
blance to those of Addison, though the 
Tast superiority of the latter in fehcity of 
execution aiui variety of invention may 
almost conceal it. The Ragguagli are a 
series of despatches from the court of 
Apollo on Parnassus, where he is sur- 
rounded by eminent men of all ages. This 
fiction becomes, in itself, very cold and 
monotonous; yet there is much variety 
in the subjects of the decisions made by 
the god with the advice of his counsellors, 
and some strokes of satire are well hit, 
though more, perhaps, fail of effect. But 
we cannot now catch the force of every 

Eassage. Boccalini is full of allusions to 
is own time, even where the immediate 
subject seems ancient. This book was 
published at^Venice in 1612; at a time 

• SNUfi, xiv., IS. 



when the ambition of Spsdn was vegaided 
with jealousy by patriotic Italians, who 
thought that pacific republic their bolwiik 
and their glory. He inveighs, therefme, 
against the military spirit aind the profes- 
sion of war, '' necessary sometimes, but 
so fierce and inhuman that no fine expres- 
sions can make it honourable.*^ Nor is 
he less severe on the vices of kings, nor 
less ardent in his eulogies of liberty ; the 
government of Venice being reckoned, 
and not altogether untruly, an aaylom of 
free thought and action in comparison 
with that of Spain. Aristotle, he lepoiU 
in one of his depatches, was beaimd in 
his villa on Parnassus by a number of 
armed men belonging to different princes, 
who insisted on bus retracting the defini- 
tion he had given of a tyrant, that he was 
one who governed for his own good, and 
not that of the people, because it would 
apply to every prince, all reigning for Umr 
own good. The philosopher, alarmed br 
this demand, altered his definition, which 
was to run thus, that tyrants were certain 
persons of old time, whose race was now 
quite extinctf Boccalini, however, takes 
care, in general, to mix something of play- 
fulness with his satire, so that it could 
not be resented without apparent ill-oa- 
ture. It seems, indeed, to us free iroiB 
invective, and rather meant to sting than 
to wound. But this, if a comuKMi mmov 
be true, did not secure him against a beat- 
ing of which he died. The style of Boc- 
calini is said by the critics to be clear and 
fluent rather than correct or elegant; and 
he displays the taste of his times by ex- 
travagant metaphors. But to foreigners, 
who regard this less, his News from Par- 
nassus, unequal, of course, and occasioD- 
ally tedious, must appear to contain many 
ingenious allusions, judicious criticisms, 
and acute remarks. 

6. The Pietra del Paragone, by the same 
author, is an odd, and rather BtoFim 
awkward mixture of reality «P*rii«- 
and fiction, all levelled at the court of 
Spain, and desired to keep alive a jeal- 
ousy of its ambition. It is a kind of epi- 
sode or supplement to the Ragguagli di 
Pamaso, the leading invention being pre- 
served. Boccalini is an interesting wn- 
ter, on account of the light he throws on 
the history and sentiments of Italy. He 
is in this work a still bolder writer than 
in the former ; no'i only censuring Sfttin 
without mercy, but even the Venetian 
aristocracy, observing upon the insolence 
of the young nobles towards the citixens, 
though he justifies the senate for not pon- 
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ihiBg the former more fVequently with 
eath by public execution, which would 
nrer the nobility in the eyes of the peo- 
le. They were, however, he says, as 
ererelv punished, when their conduct 
ras bad, by exclusion from offices of trust, 
lie Pietra del Paragone is a kind of po- 
itical, as the Ragguagli is a critical mis- 
ellany. 

7. About twenty years after Boccalini, 
^nnam & young man appeared, by name 
iritavfteiiM Ferrante Pallavicino, who, with 
.Cune more local and transitory, with less 
eepectability of character, and probably 
ntn inferior talents, trod, to a certain de- 
cree, in his steps. As Spain had been 
he object of satire to the one, so ¥ras 
lome 10 the other. Urban VIIL, an am- 
stioiis pontiff, and vulnerable in several 
aspects, was attacked by an imprudent 
ind self-confident enemy, safe, as he ima- 
gined, under the shield of Venice. But 
*allavicino, having been trepanned into 
he power of the pope, lost his head at 
kYiffnon. None of his writings have fall- 
al in my way ; that most celebrated at 
he time, and not wholly dissimilar in the 
onoeption to the News from Parnassus, 
raa entitled The Courier Robbed ; a series 
if ima^nary letters which such a fiction 
Hve him a pretext for bringing together, 
"eifaaps we may consider Pallavicino as 
sther a counterpart to Jordano Bruno, in 
he satirical character of the latter, than 
o Boccalini.* 

8. The Italian language itself, gram- 
MBttoMry matically considered, was still 
iiBftOnMn. assiduously cultivated. The 
icsdemicians of Florence published the 
Int edition of their celebrated Vocabola- 
fo della Crusca in 1613. It was avowed- 
f Rranded on Tuscan principles, setting 
qi the fourteenth centuiy as the Augustan 
leiiod of the language, which they dis- 
lained to call Italian ; and, though not ab- 
lohitely exclttdine the great writers of the 
nzteenth a^e whom Tuscany had not 
xodoced, giving, in general, a manifest 
xeference to their own. Italy has re- 
iMled a^nst this tyranny of Florence, 
IS she did, in the Social War, against that 
A Rome. Her Lombard, and Romagnol, 
ad Neapolitan writers have claimed the 
rights of equal citizenship, and fairly won 
bem in the field of literature. The Vo- 
abulary itself was not received as a le- 
fislative code. Beni assailed it by his 
&nti-Crusca the same year ; many invidi- 
9iisly published marginal notes to point 
out the inaccuracies ; and, in the frequent 
psmions and enlargements of this dic- 



tionary, the exelusive character it affected 
has, I believe, been nearly k«t. 

9. Buonmattei, himself a Florentine, 
was the first who completed an q^ 
extensive and methodical gram- mi 
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mar, " developing,'* says Tira- IjJJJf*"^ 
boschi, "the whole economy ""'•'*• 
and system of our language." It was 
published entire, after some previous im- 
pressions of parts, with the title Della 
Lingua Toscana, in 1643. This has been 
reckoned a standard work, both for its 
authority, and for the clearness, precision, 
and elegance with which it is wntten ; bat 
it betray something of an academical and 
Florentine spirit in the rigour of its gram- 
matical criticism.* Bartoli, a Ferrarese 
Jesuit, and a man of extensive leaming, 
attacked that dogmatic school, who were 
accustomed to proscribe common phrases 
with a Nan tifnid (It cannot be used), in a 
treatise entitled II torto ed il diritto del 
Non si pud. His object was to justify 
many expressions, thus authoritatively 
condemn^, by the examples of the best 
writers. This book was a little later than 
the middle of the century .f 

10. Petrarch had been the idol, in gen- 
eral, of the preceding age ; and, Tmoprni 
above all, he was the peculiar BMriraanF*- 
divinity of the Florentines. But •'■^• 
this seventeenth century was, in the pro- 
ductions of the mind, a period of revolu- 
tionary innovation ; men dared to ask 
why, as well as what, they ought to wor- 
ship; and sometimes the same who re- 
belled against Aristotle as an infallible 
guide, were equally contumacious in deal- 
ing with the great names of literatine. 
Tassoni published in 1609 his Observa- 
tions on the Poems of Petrarch. They 
are not written, as we should now think, 
adversely to one whom he professes to 
honour above all l^c poets in the world ; 
and, though his cntical remarks are some- 
what minute, they seem hardly unfair. A 
writer like Petrarch, whose fame has been 
raised so hiffh by his style, is surely 
amenable to this severity of examination. 
The finest sonnets Tassoni generaDy ex- 
tols, but gives a preference, on the wnoley 
to the odes ; which, even if an erroneous 
judgment, cannot be called ui^air upon 
the author of both.t He produces many 
parallel passages from the Latin poems 
of Petrarch himself, as well as from the 
ancients, and fh)m the earlier Italians and 

* Tireboschi, zi, 400. Stlfi, ziu\, S96. 

t Corniaiii, irii., 2S9. Mil, xiii., 417. 

X Totta le rime, tntti i verii in generile del Pe- 
tnrci lo feoero poeU ; ma le cansoni, per <iainto a 
mi ne pa»,fiiroiio qQeUe,che poeta grsnde e ' 
•0 lo weaiiH p. 4A. * « 
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Pfoven^als. The maimer of Taasoni is 
often humorous, original, intrepid, satiri- 
cal on his own times ; he was a man of 
real taste, and no servile worshipper of 
names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his obser- 
otiitoi^ n- vations upon Tasso. They are 
■Mfka oa written with severity, and some- 
^'"'^ times an insulting tone towards 
the great poet, passing over, generally, 
the most beautiful verses, though he 
sometimes bestows praise. The object 
is to point out the imitations of Tasso 
from Ariosto, and his general inferiority. 
flfemPiite- The Observations on the Art of 
^*a»»; Writing by Pallavicino, the his- 
torian of the Council of Trent, published 
at Rome in 1646, is a work of general criti- 
cism, containing many go^ remarks. 
What he says of imitation is worthy of 
being compared with Hurd; though he 
will be found not to have analyzed the 
subject with anything like so much acute- 
ness, nor was this to be expected in his 
age. Pallavicino has an ingenious re- 
mark, that elegance of style is produced 
by short metaphors, or metafarette, as he 
calls them, which give us a more lively 
apprehension of an object than its proper 
name. This seems to mean only single 
words in a figurative sense, as opposed to 
phrases of the same kind. He writes in 
a pleasing manner, and is an accomplish- 
ed critic without pedantry. Salfi has given 
rather a long analysis of this treatise.* 
Tlie same writer, treading in the steps 
of Comiani, has extolled some Italian 
critics of this period whose writings I 
and other have never seen : Beni, author of 
erUicai a prolix Commentary in Latin on 
wriwrs. jjjg poetics of Aristotle; Pere- 
grino, not inferior, perhaps, to Pallavici- 
no, though less known, whose theories 
are just and deep, but not expressed 
with sufficient perspicuity ; and Fioretti, 
who assumed the fictitious name of Ude- 
no Nisieli, and presided over an academy 
at Florence denominated the Apatisti. 
The Progymnasmi Poetici of this writer, 
if we may believe Salfi, ascend to that 
higher theory of criticism which deduces 
its rules, not from precedents or arbitrary 
laws, but from the nature of the human 
mind, and has, in modem times, been dis- 
tinguished by the name of ssthetic.f 

12. In the same class of pohte letters 
Proioakmet as these Italian writings, we may 
of strada. place the Prolusiones Academics 
of Famianus Strada. They are agreeably 
written, and bespeak a cultivate taste. 

♦ VoL xiil, p. 440. 

t CoroiiDi, viL, 150. Salfi, ziii, 426. 



The best is the sixth of the second book, 
containing the imitations of six Latin po- 
ets, which Addison has made well known 
(as I hope) to every reader, in the llSlh 
and n9th numbers of the Guardian. It 
is here that all may judge of this happy 
and graceful fiction ; but those who haie 
read the Latin imitations themselves will 
perceive that Strada has often caught the 
tone of the ancients with considerable fe- 
licity. Lucan and Ovid are, perhaps, best 
counterfeited; Virgil not quite so weO; 
and Lucretius worst of the six. Tlie oth- 
er two are Statins and Claudian.* la al- 
most every instance, the subject chosen 
is appropriated to the characteristic peco- 
lianties of the poet. 

13. The style of Gongora, which de- 
formed the poetry of Spain, ex- 
tended its infiuence over prose. 
A writer named Gracian (it seems 
to be doubtful which of two brothers, Lo- 
renzo and Balthazar) excelled Gongon 
himself in the affectation, the refineinent, 
the obscurity of his style. *^ The most 
voluminous of his works,*' sa3rs Booter- 
wek, ** bears the affected title of El Criti- 
con. It is an allegorical picture of the 
whole course of human life, divided into 
Crises, that is, sections according to fixed 
points of view, and clothed in the f<Mmul 
garb of a pompous romance. It is scarce- 
ly possible to open any page of this book 
without recogmsing in the author a mn 
who is in many respects far from com- 
mon, but who, from the ambition of bmog 
entirely uncommon in thinking and wri- 
ting studiously and ingeniously, avoiAi 
nature and ffood taste. A proftmion of 
the most ambiguous subtleties, expressed 
in ostentatious language, are scattered 
throughout the work ; and these are the 
more offensive, in consequence of their 
union with the really grand view of the 
relationship of man to nature and his 
Creator, wnich forms the subject of the 
treatise. Gracian would have been an 
excellent writer had he not so anxiouslf 
wished to be an extraordinary one."^ 

14. The writings of Gracian seem in 
general to be the ouintessence of bad 
taste. The worst of all, probably, is El 
£roe, which is admitted to be almost un- 
intelligible by the number of far-fetched 
expressions, though there is more than 
one French translation of it. £1 poUtieo 
Fernando, a panegyric on Ferdinand the 
Catholic, seems as empty as it is affected 
and artificial. The style of Gracian is al- 

* A writer quoted in Blount's Censorm Antoran, 
p. 859, praises the imitation of Claodian aboft tka 
rest, bat thinks all excellent 

i Hiat. of Spaniah Liteimtoie, p. 533. 
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wfB pointed, emphatic, full of that which had, indeed, been a few intermediate 

locNLS like profundity or noYelty, though woiiia, which contributed, though now 

neither deep nor new. He seems to have httle known, to the improvement of the 

written on a maxim he recommends to language. Among these, the translation 

the man of the world ; " if he desires that of Florus by Coeffeteau was reckoned a 

ill should look up to him, let him permit masterpiece of French style, and Vaugelas 

himself to be known, but not to be under- refers more frequently to this than to any 

ilood.*** His treatise entitled Agudeza y other book. The French were very strong 

urte di ingenio is a system of concetti, in translations from the classical writers ; 

diflested under their different heads, and and to this they are certainly much in- 

mected from Latin, Italian, and Spanish debted for the purity and correctness they 

writers of that and the preceding age. It reached in their own language. These 

is said in the Biographic Universelle that translators, however, could only occupy a 

this woik, though too metaphysical, is secondan^place. Balzac himself is haidly 

useful in the critical history of literature, read. " The polite world," it was said a 

Gracian obtained a certain degree of popu- hundred years since, '* knows nothing now 

larity in France and England. of these works, which were once its de- 

15. The general taste of French writers Hght.''* But his writings are cbwMtcr or 

PkwchpraM. in the sixteenth century, as we not formed to delight those who Utwriuiifi. 

!>■ Vair. have seen, was simple and live- --7 ; — 

ly, fall of sallies of natural wit, and a cer- f^' "P^l"? °l^^ unformed tuie of the Franck 

*lL ™ik«n^^r ^K«^..„o«;r^.. k!i» A^a^i^^* languige, fiill of protmcial idioou and incomet 

lam archness of observation, but deficient phii^eJ : M. de Balsac est teoa en ce temps de 

in those higher quabties of language which confiisioo et de dteordre, od toates les lectnres qa*iL 

the study of the ancients had taught men &isoit, et toutes les actions qn'il enteodoit Ini de- 

to admire. In public harangues, in plead- 7^^^^ f ^ "fPT^^ °^ ^ '^"* ^ T^ ^*^*' ^.?~ 

.- „.^j •„ -.«J«^„o •kA<.<> ^i,»«aAtA»:o«;Ao »«• maitres et de tons les ezemples; et od il ne 

inn, and m ^rmons, these charactenslics ^^^ ,^^^, ^ ^ ^^ ,^ s^loi^t de tons 

of the French manner were either mtro- fes chemins bauos, ni marcher dans la bonne route 

doeed out of place, or gave way to a tire- qn'apr&s se r^tre ouverte k loi m<ime. II I'a onterte 

some pedantry. Du vair was the first «n «ff«t, et pour lai et pour les aaties; il y a fiut 

who endeavoured to bring in a more elab- -Trgo^e^'et^ir^S^^^^^^ ^F^^^i 

onue and elevated diction. Nor was this anjouid'hui que ses terivains sont plus polls et pine 

confined to the example he gave. In 1607 reguliers, que ceuz d*£sp«gne et d'ltalie, U &Qt 

he published a treatise on French elo- qn'elle en rende rbonneor ^ ce grand homme, dont 

qnence, and on the causes through which it 1» n»<m2« l?i doit «tre en r^n^ration. . . . La 

cH w^J^mi^^Ji «♦ •/« io>«, « T^;w»» TWt€. «rrki4r m«ai« obligation que nous atons a M. de Malberbe 

h^ remain^ at SO low a point. This work pmr la poifsie, noba Tavoos a M. de Balzac pour la 

iriates chiefly to the eloquence of the bar, prose ; il lui a present des homes et des regies; il 

0r« at least, that of public speakers, and lui a donn^ dela douceur et de la force, il a mootrft 

the causes which he traces are chiefly <lo« Tiloquence doit avoir des accords, aussi bien 

neh as would operate on that kind alone. *»"• ^^ ""•*??V^ " * J^3 "^^ " ■^'°?!TS 

^^ mo «vvruau vrp^m»i« vr« •. ■«•> ».» . . ** ^^^ ditcrsite do SOUS st dc cadeoces, quil n'est 

Bm some of his observations are applica- point de plus d^licieuz concert que celui de set 

Ma 10 style in the proper sense ; and his paroles. C*est en plaint tons les mou avec tant 

treatise lias been reckoned the first which d'ordre et de justesse qu'il ne laiaee rien de moi ni 

Sve France the rules of good writing, and ?• 'o*W« ^ •<» discours, dtc Thw^«gyd u> 

■> A^mi^ ♦«> ^^^ti^^ ♦utw* 4. A mTwi^tin ^« csdenco of bis periods is characteristic of Bal- 

» desire to practise them. f A modern ^ ^ ^as not. in general, been much practised 

entic, who censures the Latmisms of Du in France, notwithsunding some splendid ezcep- 

¥mir*8 style, admits that his treatise on tions, especially in Bossuet Olivet obeerres, that 

eloquence makes an epoch in the Ian- it was the peculiar glory of Mmc to have ahown 

ZTTTL. t ^ capacity of the language lor this rhythm.— HisL 

a"5®'t •. . . u •! v de I'Acad. Francaise, p. 84. But has not Du Vaif 

15. A more distinguished sra, however, tome claim also? Neufchateau gives a much mora 

is dated from 1625, when the letters limited eulogy of Balzac. II avoit pris k la lettre 

^^ of Balzac were pubhshed.^ There J«« reflections de Du Vair sur la trop grande ba§- 

l_ sesse de notre Eloquence. II s*en forma une haute 

" id^ ; mais il se trompe d*abord dans PapplicatioD, 

* Si quiere que le veneren todos. permitase al car il porta dans le style epistolaire qui doit etre 

SOBO c i m iento. no 4 la comprehension. familier et leger. Tenflure hyperbolique, la pompet 

t Gibert. Jucemens des Savans sur les auteurs et le nombre. qui ne convient qu'auz grandies d^- 

fii oot trait^ de U rb^torique. This work is an- lamatioos et auz haranguea oratoirea. . . . Ce 

Btxed to some editions of Baillet Goojet has difiiut de Balzac cootribua peut4tre k sod soccte ; 

cqpiod or abridged Gibert without distinct acknowl- car le gout n*6toit pas fonii6 ; mais il se corrigea 

eigiiHiiit. and not always carefully preserving the dans la suite, et en parcourant son recueil on s'aper- 

MDse. ^t des progres sensibles qu'il fidsoit avec Tage. 

X Neolehateau, pr6fiice auz GSnvree de Pascal, Ce recueil si prteieuz pour rhistoire de notre litter- 

f. ISI. ature a eu long temps une vogue eztraordinaire. 

^ The same writer fizes on this as an epoch, and Nos plus granda auteun Tavoient bien 4tudie. 

it was generally admitted in the aeventeenth cen- lloli&ra lui a emprunt^ qnelques kl^es. 

toy. Tke editor of Balzac's worlu in 1605, says, « Ooujet, i, 436. 
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wish either to be merry or wiae, to laugh 
or to learn ; yet he has real excellences, 
besides those which may be deemed rela- 
tive to the age in which he came. His 
language is polished ; his sentiments are 
just, but sometimes common; the cadence 
of his periods is harmonious, but too arti- 
ficial and uniform ; on the whole, he ap- 
proaches to the tone of a languid sermon, 
and leaves a tendency to yawn. But in 
his time superficial truths were not so 
much proscribed as at present ; the same 
want of depth belongs to almost all the 
moralists in Italian and in modem Latin. 
Balzac is a moralist with a pure heart, 
and a love of truth and virtue, somewhat 
alloyed bv the spirit of flattery towards 
persons, however he may declaim about 
courts and courtiers in general, a compe- 
tent erudition, and a ffocSl deal of observa- 
tion of the world. In his Aristippe, ad- 
dressed to Christina, and, consequently, a 
late work, he deals much in pohtical pre- 
cepts and remarks, some of which might 
be read with advantage. But he was ac- 
cused of borrowing his thoughts from the 
ancients, which the author of an Apology 
for Balzac seems not wholly to deny. 
This apology, indeed, had been produced 
by a book on the Conformity of the elo- 
quence of M. Balzac with that of the an- 
cients. 

17; The letters of Balzac are in twenty- 
seven books ; they begin in 1620, 
™" >•««• and end about 1653, the first por- 
tion havinff appeared in 1625. " He passed 
all his liie,'^ says Vigneul-Marville, " in 
writing letters, without ever catching the 
right characteristics of that style.''* This 
demands a peculiar ease and naturalness of 
expression, for want of which they seem 
no genuine exponents of friendship or gal- 
lantry, and hardly of polite manners. His 
wit was not free from pedantry, and did 
not come from him spontaneously. Hence 
he was little fitted to address ladies, even 
the Rambouillets ; and, indeed, he had ac- 
quired so laboured and artificial a way of 
writing letters, that even those to his sis- 
ter, though affectionate, smell too much of 
the lamp. His advocates admit that they 
are to be judged rather by the rules of 
oratoricd than epistolary composition. 

18. In the moral dissertations, such as 
that entitled the Prince, this elaborate 
manner is, of course, not less discernible, 
but not so unpleasant or out of place. 

* Melanges de Litt^ratore, toI. i., p. 126. He 
adds, however, that Balzac had *' an talent particu- 
lier poor embellir notre laneue." The writer whom 
I <iaote under the name of Vigneul-Marrille, which 
he uMuned, was D'Argonne, a Benedictiiie of 
Roaen. 



Balzac has been eallad the fiuherof tks 
French language, the master and model of 
the fn^i men who have followed him. 
But It is confessed by all that he wanted 
the fine taste to regulate his style aoconl- 
ing to the subject. Hence he is pompous 
and inflated upon ordinary topics ; mod in 
a country so quick to seize the ridicakm 
as his own, not all his nobleness, parity, 
and vigour of style, not the passages of 
eloquence which we often fino, have been 
sufficient to redeem him from the sar- 
casms of those who have had more power 
to amuse. The statelinras, however, of 
Balzac is less offensive and eztravagmt 
than the afiiected intensity of langD^e 
which distinguishes the style of the piei- 
ent age on both sides of the Chamiel, and 
which is, in fact, a much worse mo^fica- 
tion of the same fault. 

19. A contemporary and rival of Balzac, 
though very unlike m most re- r^^,,^ 
spects, was Voiture. Both one ibui Im- 
and the other were received with *•■""*• 
friendship and admiration in a celebnted 
society of Paris, the first which, on this 
side of the Alps, united the aristocracy of 
rank and of genius in one circle, tbit 
of the Hotel Rambouillet. Catharine de 
Vivonne, widow of the Marouis de Ram- 
bouillet, was the owner of this mansion. 
It was frequented, during the long period 
of her Ufe, by all that was distinguished in 
France ; by Richelieu and Cond^ as much 
as by Comeille, and a long host of inferior 
men of letters. The heiress of this familj, 
Julie d'Anffennes, beautiful and highly se- 
complished, became the central star of so 
bright a galaxy. The love of intellectual 
attainments, both in mother mid daugltter, 
the sympathy and friendship they felt for 
those who displayed them, as well as 
their moral worth, must render their names 
respectable ; but these were in some meas- 
ure sullied by false taste, and what we 
may consider an habitual affectation even 
in their conduct. We can scarcely give 
another name to the caprice of Julia, wImh 
in the fashion of romance, compelled the 
Duke of Montausier to carry on a twelve 
years^ courtship, and only married him in 
the decline of her beauty. This patient 
lover, himself one of the most remaiiLable 
men in the court of Louis XIV., had many 
years before presented her with what has 
been called The Garland of Julia, a c<^ 
4ection to which the poets and wits oi 
Paris had contributed. Every flower, rep- 
resented in a drawing, had its appropriate 
little poem, and all conspired to the praise 
of Julia. 

20. Voiture is chiefly known by his let- 
ters ; his other writings, at least, are iiF 
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ferior. These begin about 1637, and are 
addressed to Madame de Rambouillet, and 
to several other persons of both sbxes. 
Though much too laboured and affected, 
they are evidently the original type of the 
French epistolary school, including those 
in England who formed themselves upon 
it. Pope very frequently imitated Voiture ; 
Walpole not so much in his general cor- 
respondence, but he knew how to faU into 
it. The object was to say what meant 
little with the utmost novelty in the mode, 
and with the most ingenious compliment 
to the person address^ ; so that he should 
admire himself and admire the writer. 
They are, of course, very tiresome after a 
short time; yet their ingenuity is not 
without merit. Balzac is more solemn 
and dignified, and it must be owned that 
he has more meaning. Voiture seems to 
have fancied that good sense spoils a man 
of wit. But he has not so much wit as 
espnt ; and his letters serve to exemplify 
the meaning of that word. Pope, in ad- 
dressing ladies, was nearly the ape of 
Voiture. It was, unfortunately, thought 
necessary, in such a correspondence, ei- 
ther to affect despairing love, which was 
to express itself with all possible gayety, 
or, where love was too presumptuous, as 
with the Rambouillets, to pour out a tor- 
rent of nonsensical flattery, which was to 
be rendered tolerable by mr-fetched turns 
of thought. Voiture has the honour of 
having rendered this style fashionable. 
But if the bad taste of others had not per- 
verted his own, Voiture would have been 
a good writer. His letters, especially 
those written from Spain, are sometimes 
truly witty, and always vivacious. Vol- 
taire, wlio speaks contemptuously of Voi- 
ture, might have been glad to have been 
the author of some of his jeux d^esprit ; 
that, for example, addressed to the Prince 
of Cond6 in the character of a pike, found- 
ed on a game where the prince had played 
that fish. We should remember, also, that 
Voiture held his place in good society 
upon the tacit condition that he should al- 
ways strive to be witty.* 

91. But the Hotel Rambouillet, with its 
^^ false theories of taste, derived, in 
■iiaierite^ great measure, from the ro- 
ncKh mances of Scudery and Calpre- 
**■*■'• nede, and encouraged by the 
agreeably artificial manner of Voiture, 

• Nothing, MJ8 Olivet, could be more opposite 
than Bmlzac mnd Voiture. L'un m portoit toujours 
•n Miblime. I'autre tnujoura au d^Iicat L'un avoit 
Qne imagination enjou/^e, qui faisoit prendre k toutet 
atB pensrei uo air de gallanterie. L'un mlnie 
lonqu'il Touloit plaiianter, ^toit toujoura grave; 
Taaire, dans lea oecaatons mAuie a^rieuiMy tioavoit 
k lire.— HiaL de rAcnUmie, p. 63. 

Vou II.— F V 



would have prodoced, in all probabilityi 
but a transient effect. A far more impor- 
tant event was the establishment of the 
French Academy. France was ruled by a 
great minister, who loved her glory and 
his own. This, inde^, has been common 
to many statesmen, but it was a more pe- 
culiar honour to Richeheu, that he felt the 
dignity which letters confer on a nation. 
He was himself not deficient in literary 
taste ; his epistolary style is manly, and 
not without elegance ; he wrote theology 
in his own name, and history in that of 
Mezeray ; but, what is most to the present 
purpose, his remarkable fondness for the 
theatre led him not only to invent subjects 
for other poets, but, as it has been be* 
lieved, to compose one foi^gotten tram- 
comedy, Mirame, without assistance.* He 
availed himself, fortunately, of an oppor- 
tunity which almost every statesman 
would have disreg^arded, to found the most 
illustrious institution in the annals of po- 
lite literature. 

22. The French Academy sprang ftt)m 
a private society of men of letters at Par- 
is, who, about the year 1G20, agreed to 
meet once a week, as at an ordinary visit, 
conversing on all subjects, and especially 
on literature. Such among them as were 
authors communicated their works, and 
had the advantage of free and fair criti* 
cism. This continued for three or four 
years with such harmony and mutual 
satisfaction, that the old men who remem* 
bered this period, says their historiani 
Pelisson, looked back upon it as a golden 
age. They were but nine in number, of 
whom Gombauld and Chapelain are the 
only names by any means famous, and 
their meetings were at first very private. 
More, by degrees, were added; among 
others, Boisrobert, a favourite of Riche- 
lieu, who liked to hear from him the news 
of the town. The cardinal, pleased with 
the account of this society, suggested their 
public estabUshment. This, it is said, was 
unpleasing to every one of them, and 
some proposed to refuse it ; but the con* 
sideration that the offers of such a man 
were not to be slighted overpowered their 
modesty, and they consentea to become a 
royal institution. They now enlarged 
their numbers, created officers, and began 
to keep registers of their proceedings. 
These records commence on March 13, 
1^4, and are the basis of Pelisson's his- 
tory. The name of French Academy was 
chosen after some deliberation. They 
were established by letters patent in Jan- 
uary, 1635 ; which the Parliament of Paris 

» FomanBUe, Hilt, dn ThMn, p. O0L 
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enregistered with great reluctance, requi- 
ring not only a letter from Richelieu, but 
an express order from the king ; and when 
this was coroi^eted, in July, 1637, it was 
wiUi a singular proviso that the Academy 
should m^dle with nothing but the em- 
lieUishment and improvement of the French 
lai^age, and such books as might be 
written by themselves, or by others who 
should desire their interference. This 
learned body of lawyers had some jeal- 
ousy of the innovations of Richelieu ; and 
one of them said it reminded him of the 
satire of Juvenal, where the Senate, after 
ceasing to bear its part in public affairs, 
was consulted about the sauce for a tur- 
bol.* 
S3. The professed object of the Acade- 

iMoiyfeeti ^X ^^ ^ puhfy the langiiage 
udcoDMi- from vulgar, technical, or igno- 
^<''^* rant usages, and to establish a 
fixed standard. The Academicians un- 
dertook to guard scrupulously the cor- 
rectness of their own works, examining 
the arguments, the method, the style, the 
structure of each particular word. It was 
proposed by one that they should swear 
not to use any word which had been re- 
jected by a plurality of votes. They soon 
be^an to labour in their vocation, sdways 
brmging words to the test of good usage, 
and deciding accordingly. These decis- 
ions are recorded in their registers. Their 
number was fixed by the letters patent at 
forty, having a director, chancellor, and 
secretary ; the two former changed every 
two, afterward every three months ; the 
last chosen for hfe. They read discour- 
ses weekly ; which, by the titles of some 
that Pelisson has given us, seem rather 
trifling, and in the style of the Italian acad- 
emies ; but this practice was soon disused. 
Their more important and ambitious oc- 
cupations were to compile a dictionary 
and a grammar : Chapelain drew up the 
scheme of the former, in which it was de- 
termined, for the sake of brevity, to give 
no quotations, but to form it from about 
twenty-six good authors in prose, and 
twenty in verse. Vaugclas was intrusted 
with the chief direction of this work. 

24. The Academy was subjected, in its 
n pabiiahM ^^U infancy, to a severe trial of 
mciitiqae that literary integrity without 
ootiiccid. wjiich such an institution can 
only escape from being pernicious to the 
reoublic of letters, by Incoming too despi- 
cable and odious to produce mischief. On 
the appearance of the Cid, Richelieu, who 
had taken up a strong prejudice against it, 
insisted that the Academy should publish 

* Piglmoa, Ukt, de T Acadimie Fkio^Mo. 



their opinion on this play. The mon 
prudent part of that body were Tery loth 
to declare themselves at so early a period 
of their own existence ; but the ciundinal ^ 
was not apt to take excuses ; and a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to examine 
the Cid itself, and the observations upon 
it which Scudery had already published. 
Five months ebipsed before the Sentimeni 
de TAcad^mie FrauQaise sur la TragMie 
du Cid were made puUic in Norember, 
1637.* These are expressed with nrach 
respect for Comeille, and profess to be 
drawn up with his assent, as well as at the 
instance of Scudery. It has been not un- 
common to treat this criticism as a servile 
homage to power. But a perusal of it 
will not lead us to confirm so severe a re- 
proach. The Sentimens de rAcad^mie 
are drawn up with great good sense and 
dignity. The spirit, indeed, of critical 
orthodoxy is apparent ; yet this was sure- 
ly pardonable in an age when the violation 
of rules had as yet produced nothing bat 
such pieces as those of Hardy. It is easy 
to sneer at Aristotle when we have a 
Shakspeare ; but Aristotle formed his rules 
on the practice of Sophocles. The Acad- 
emy could not have done better than by 
inculcating the soundest rules of criticism^ 
but they were a little too narrow in their 
application. The particular judgments 
which they pass on each scene of the 
]^y, as well as those on the style, seem, 
for the most part, very just, and such as 
later critics have generally adopted; so 
that we can really see little ground for 
the allegation of undue compliance with 
the cardinal's prejudices, except in the fri- 
gid tone of their praise, and in their omis- 
sion to proclaim that a great dramatic ge- 
nius had arisen in France.f But this is 
so much the common vice or blindness of 
critics, that it may have sprung less front 
baseness than from a fear to compromise 
their own superiority by vulgar admira- 

* Pelisson. The printed edition bean the dtte 
of 1638. 

t They conclude bj saying that, in spite of the 
faults of this play, la naivete et la vehemence de 
lea passions, la force et la d^licatesse de plusieais 
de SM pensees, et cet agr^ment inexplicable qui se 
m6\e dans tous ses d^fauts lui ont acquis un rang 
con8id6rable entre les poeroes Kran(;ais de ce genre 
qui ont le plus donn^ de satisfection. Si Taoteor 
ne doit pas toute sa reputation k son m^rite H ne 
la doit pas toute k, son bouheur, et la nature loi a 
ilk assez hb^rale pour excuser la fortune si elle loi 
a itk prodigue. 

The Academy justly, in my opinion, blame Cor- 
neiile for making Chimdne consent to marry R«xl- 
hgue the same day that he bad killed her Cither. 
Ceht surpasse toute sorte de cr^ance, et ne peat 
▼raisemblablement tomber dans Tame dod seole- 
ment d'une sage fille, mais d'une qui aeroit le plo» 
|d6poai]Ue d*hoDBear et d*h«iiaiiit*, 6te., p. 40. 
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don. The Academy had great preten- 
Bions, and Corneille was not yet the Cor- 
neille of France and of the world. 

S5. Gibert, Goujet, and other writers 
vn •■ enumerate several works on the 
raMricToa grammarof the French language 
|Jjrj«J«^ in this period. But they were 
^***'** superseded, and we may almost 
Bay that an era was made in the national 
literature, by the pubUcation of VaugeUs, 
R^marques sur la Langue Franpaise, in 
1649. Thomas Corneille, who, as well as 
Patru, pubhshed notes on Vaugelas, ob- 
serves that the language has only been 
written with politeness since the appear- 
ance of these remarks. They were not 
at first received with general approbation, 
and some even in Uter times tliought 
them too scrupulous ; but they gradually 
became of established authority. Vaugelas 
is always clear, modest, and ingenuous in 
stating his opinion. His remarks are 547 
in number, no gross fault being noticed, 
nor any one wluch is not found in good 
authors. He seldom mentions those whom 
he censures. His test of correct language 
is the manner of speaking in use with the 
best part (la plus saino partie) of the court, 
conformably with the manner of writing 
in the best part of contemporary authors. 
But, though We must have recourse to 

Sxl authors in order to establish an in^ 
patably good usage, yet the court con- 
tributes mcomparably more than books ; 
the consent of the latter being, as it were, 
the seal and confirmation of what is spo- 
ken at court, and deciding what is there 
doubtful. And those who study the best 
authors get rid of many faults common at 
court, and acquire a pectUiar parity of 
style. None, however, can dispense with 
a knowledge of what is reckoned good 
language at court, since much that is spo- 
ken there will hardly be found in books. 
In writing it is others* ise ; and he admits 
that the study of good autliors will enable 
ns to write well, though we shall write 
still better by knowing how to speak well. 
Vaugelas tells us that his knowledge was 
acquired by long practice at court, and by 
the conversation of Cardinal Perron and 
of Coeffeteau. 

86. La Mothe le Vayer, in his Consid^- 
UMMheie rations sur r Eloquence Fran- 
Vayw. <:ai8e, 1647, has endeavoured to 
steer a middle course between the old and 
the new school of French style, but with 
a marked desire to withstand the latter. 
He blames Du Vair for the strange and 
baibarons words he employs. He laughs, 
also, at the nicety of those who were be- 
nnning to object to a number of common 
French woros. One would not use the 



conjunction Car; against which foDy L0 
Vayer wrote a separate treatise.* He de- 
fends the use of quotations in a different 
language, which some purists in French 
style had in horror. But this treatise 
seems not to contain much that is valua- 
ble, and it is very diffuse. 

27. Two French writers may be reck- 
oned worthy of a place in this i^,,,! 
chapter, who are, from the nature iwgcfci; 
of their woriis, not generally «""'■ 
known out of their own country, and 
whom I cannot refer with absolute pro^ 
priety to this rather than to the enso- 
mg period, except by a certain character 
and manner of writing, which belongs 
more to the antecedent than the later 
moiety of the seventeenth century. These 
were two lawyers, Patru and Le Maistrei 
The pleadings of Patru appear to me ex- 
cellent in their particular hue of forensie 
eloquence, addressed to inteUigent and 
experienced judges. They greaUy re^ 
semble what are called the private ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, and those of Ly- 
sias and Issus, especially, perhaps, the 
last. No ambitious ornament, no appeal 
to the emotions of the heart, no bold fifr- 
ures of rhetoric are permitted in the Attic 
severity of this style ; or, if they ever oc- 
cur, it is to surprise us as things rather 
uncommon in the place where they appear 
than in themselves. Patru does not even 
employ the exordium usual in speeches, 
but rushes instantaneously, though al- 
ways perspicuously, into his statement 
of the case. In the eyes of many this is 
no eloquence at all ; and it requires, per- 
haps, some taste for legal reasoning to 
enter fully into its merit. But the Greek 
orators are masters whom a modem law- 
yer need not blush to follow, and to fol- 
low, as Patru did, in their respect for the 
tribunal they addressed. They spoke to 
rather a numerous body of judges ; but 
those were Athenians, and, as we have 
reason to beUeve, the best and most up- 
right, the salt of that vicious city. Patm 
again spoke to the Parliament of Paris i 
men too well versed in the ways of law 
and justice to be the dupes of tinkling 
sound. He is therefore plain, lucid, well 
arranged, but not emphatic or impetuous ; 
the subjects of his published speeches 
would not admit of such quahties; though 
Patru is said to have employed on some 
occasions Uie burning words of the high- 
est oratory. His style has always been 
reckoned purely and rigidly French; but 

• This wu Oombemlle, in whoM immeiite ro- 
mance, Polezandre, it is ssid thit this word onlv 
occurs three times ; a dieconKi -^li^fl^ ^««* 7^ 
bonottx to Um vtwA'K^tf^^^^^ ^,M*\ft^*ik^ 
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I hxwe been led rather to praise what has 
struck me in the snhstance of his plead- 
ings ; which, whether read at this day in 
France or not, are, I may venture to say, 
worthy to be studied by lawyers, like 
theme to which I have compared them, the 
strictly forensic portion of Greek oratory. 
In some speeches of Patru which are 
more generally praised — that on his own 
reception in the Academy, and one com- 
plimentanr to Christina — ^it seemed to me 
that he udls very short of his judicitd 
style; the ornaments are commonplace, 
and such as belong to the panegyrical de- 
partment of oratory, in all ages less im- 
portant and valuable than the other two. 
It should be added, that Patru was not 
only one of the purest writers, but one of 
the best critics which France possessed.* 
S8. The forensic speeches of Le Mais- 
wd or Le tre are more eloquent, in a popu- 
•*•**"• lar sense of the word, more ar- 
dent, more imaginative, than those of Pa- 
tru ; the one addresses the judges alone, 
the other has a view to the audience ; the 
one seeks the success of his cause alone, 
the other that and his own glory together. 
The one will be more prized by the lov- 
ers of legal reasoning, the other by the 
majority of mankind. The one more re- 
sembles the orations of Demosthenes for 
his private clients, the other those of Ci- 
cero. Le Maistre is fervid and briUiant ; 
he hurries us with him ; in all his plead- 
ings, warmth is his first cliaracteristic, and 
a certain elegance is the second. In the 
power of statement I do not perceive that 
he is inferior to Patru ; both are excellent. 
Wherever great moral or social topics, or 
extensive views of history and human na- 
ture can be employed, Le Maistre has the 
advantage. Both are consise, relatively 
to the common verbosity of the bar ; but 
Le Maistre has much more that might be 
retrenched ; not that it is redundant in 
expression, but unnecessary in substance. 
This is owing to his ambitious dis[^ay of 

ffeneral erudition ; his quotations are too 
requent and too ornamental, partly drawn 
from the ancients, but more from the fa- 
thers. Ambrose, in fact, Jerome and Au- 
gustin, Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory 
were the models whom the writers of this 
age were accustomed to study ; and hence 
they are often, and Le Maistre among the 
rest, too apt to declaim where they should 
prove, and to use arguments from analo- 

• Perraolt tayt of P&tni m his Hommes lUuitres 
de France, vol. ii., p. 66. Ses plaidoyers tenrent en- 
ton mijotard^hu de module pour terire correctemeat 
en notre Langae. Yet they were not roach abore 
thiityfmn i4d— to much bad the langomge chan- 
9^ at coraist Of writiDf, within thit tion. 




gy, rather strikinjg to the common heanr, 
than likely to weigh much with a tribunaL 
He has less simplicity, less parity of taste 
than Patru ; his animated language wodd, 
in our courts, be frequently effective with 
a jury, but would seem too indefinite and 
commonplace to the judges; we should 
crowd to hear Le Maistre, we should be 
compelled to decide with Patra. They 
are both, however, very superior advo- 
cates, and do great honour to the French 
bar. 

39. A sensible improvement in the gen- 
eral style of English writers had 
come on before the expiration in 
of the sixteenth century ; the *'*•• 
rude and rough phrases, sometimes re- 
quiring a glossaiy, which lie as spots of 
rust on the pages of Latimer, GrafUm, 
Aylmer, or even Ascham, had been chief- 
\y polished away ; if we meet in Sidnev, 
Hooker, or the prose of Spenser with ob- 
solete expressions or forms, we find none 
that are unintelligible, none that give us 
offence. But to this next period belong 
most of those whom we commonly reckon 
our old English writers; men often of 
such sterling worth for their sense, that 
we might read them with little regaird to 
their language, yet, in some instances at 
least, possessing much that demands 
praise in this respect. They are genend- 
ty nervous and effective, copious to re- 
dundancy in their command of words, apt 
to employ what seemed to them orna- 
ment with much imagination rather than 
judicious taste, yet seldom degenerating 
into commonplace and indefinite phrase- 
ology. They have, however, many de- 
fects ; some of them, especially the most 
learned, are full of pedantry, and defoim 
their pages by an excessive and prepos- 
terous mixture of Latinisms unknown be- 
fore '* at other times we are disgusted by 
colloquial and even vulgar idioms or prov- 
erbs ; nor is it uncommon to find these 
opposite blemishes not only in ti^ same 
author, but in the same passages. Their 
periods, except in a very few, are ill-con- 
structed and tediously prolonged; their 
ears (again with some exceptions) seem 
to have been insensible to tne beauty of 
rhythmical prose ; grace is commonly 
wanting, and their notion of the artifices 
of style, when they thought at all about 
them, was not congenial to our own lan- 
guage. This may be deemed a genenl 
description of the English writers imder 

* Id Pratt's edition of Bishop HaU's worka, we 
have a glossary of obsolete or anasaal words eii- 
ployed by him. They amount to more than 1100^ 
the greater P^rtbeing of Latin or Greek oiigiB; 
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James and Charles ; we shall now pro- 
ceed to mention some of the most famous, 
and who may, in a certain degree, be 
deemed to modify this censure. 

30. I will begin with a passage of very 
Bvt of considerable beauty, which is here 
■■•«• out of its place, since it was written 
in the year 1598. It is found in the Apol- 
ogy for the Earl of Essex, published 
among the works of Lord Bacon, and pass- 
ing, 1 suppose, commonly for his. It 
seems, nevertheless, in my judgment, far 
more probably genuine. We have no- 
where m our early writers a flow of words 
so easy and graceful, a structure so har- 
monious, a series of antitheses so spirited 
without affectation, an absence of quaint- 
ness, pedantry, and vulgarity so truly gen- 
tleman-like, a paragraph so worthy of the 
most brilliant man of his age. This could 
not have come from Bacon, who never 
divested himself of a certain didactic for- 
mality, even if he could have counterfeit- 
ed Uiat chivalrous generosity which it was 
not in his nature to feel. It is the lan- 
guage of a soldier*s heart, with the un- 
stumed grace of a noble courtier.* 

• «• A word for my friendship with the chief men 
of actiaii, and favour generalljf to the men of war ; 
and then I come to their main objection, which ia 
my croasing of the treaty in hand. For moat of 
thiem that are accounted the chief men of action, I 
do confeaa, I do entirely love them. They hare 
been my companions both abroad and at home ; 
•ome of them began the wars with me, meet haye 
kad place under me, and many have had me a wit- 
Dees of their rising from captains, lieutenanta, and 
private men to those charges which since, by their 
virtue, they have obtained. Now that I have tried 
tibem, I would choose them for friends if I had 
them not ; before 1 had tried them, God, by his prov- 
Uence, chose them for me. I love them for mine 
own sake ; for I find sweetness in their conversa- 
tion, strong assistance in their employments with 
ne, and h^piness in their friendship. I love them 
for their virtues' sake, and for their greatness of 
mind (fbr little minds, though never so full of vir- 
toe, can be but a little virtuous), and for their great 
imderataDding ; for to understand little things, or 
thinfs not of use, is httle better than to understand 
Bottung at all. I love them for their affections ; for 
«lf-loving men love ease, pleasure, and profit; but 
thoy that love pains, danger, and fame, ahow that 
thoy love public profit more than themselvea. 1 
lofo them tor my country's sake ; for they are Eng- 
Imd's beat armour of defence and weapons of of- 



If we may have peace, they have purchased 

it : if we must have war, they must manage it. Yet, 
while we are doubtful and in treaty, we must value 
oaraelveal^ what may be done, and the enemy will 
^oe as by what hath been done by our chief men 
of action. 

** That generally I am affected to the men of war, 
it shoold not aeem strange to any reaaonable man. 
Every man doth love them of his own profession. 
Tho grave jud|[es favour the atudents of the law ; 
tlM reverend biahops the labourera in the ministry ; 
■nd I (since her majesty hath yearly used my ser- 
iriee in ber late actions) must reckon myself in the 
Bomber of her men oi war. Befbie actioBt Pron> 



31. KnoUes, already known by a spirit- 
ed translation of Bodin's Com- kooiism 
monwealth, published, in 1610, a History or 
copious History of the Turks, »»*Tuito. 
bringing down his narrative to the most 
recent times. Johnson, in a paper of the 
Rambler, has given him the superiority 
over all EngUsh historians. '*He has 
displayed all the excellences that narra- 
tion can admit. His style, though some- 
what obscured by time and vitiated by 
false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, bm 
clear. . . . ^fothing could have simk this 
author into obscurity but the remoteness 
and barbarity of the people whose story 
he relates. It seldom happens that aU 
circumstances concur to happiness or 
fame. The nation which produced tins 
great historian has the grief of seeing his 
genius employed upon a foreign and nnin- 
terestinff subject; and that writer who 
might nave secured perpetuity to his 
name by a history of his own cotmtrTf 
has exposed himself to the danger of ob- 
Uvion by recounting enterprises and revo- 
lutions of which none desire to be inform- 
ed."* The subject, however, appeared to 
Knolles, and I know not how we can say 
erroneously, one of the most splendid he 
could have selected. It was the rise and 
growth of a mighty nation, second only 
to Rome in the constancy of success bxA 
in the magnitude of empire ; a nation 
fierce and terrible, the present scourge of 
half Christendom ; and though, from our 
remoteness, not very formidable to our- 
selves, still one of which not the bookish 
man in his closet or the statesman in coim- 
cil had alone heard, but the smith at his 
anvil, and the husbandman at his plough. 
A long decrepitude of the Turkish em- 
pire on one hand, and our frequent alli- 
ance with it on the other, have obliterated 
the apprehensions and interests of every 
kind which were awakened throughout 
Europe by its youthful fury and its ma- 
ture strength. The subject was also new 
in England, yet rich in materials ; vari- 
ous, in comparison with ordinary history, 
though not, perhaps, so fertile of philo- 
sophical observation as some others, and 
furnishing many occasions for the pecu- 
liar talents of Knolles. These were dis- 
played, not in depth of thought or copi- 
ousness of collateral erudition, but in a 
style and in a power of narration which 
Johnson has not too highly extolled. 
His descriptions are vivid and animated ; 

dence makes me cherish them for what they can 
do ; in action, necessity mskes me value them for 
the service they do ; and after action, experience 
and thankfuhieas makftiDft V5n«kV\)«i^>R^ «- 
vice they ha^e datta,** * -Bjuak^w^^^.^aft. 
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gnicmnstaiitial, but not to feebleness ; his 
characters are drawn with a strong penciL 
It is, ii^deed, difficult to estimate the mer- 
its of an historian very accurately without 
baying before our eyes his origmal sour- 
ces; he may probably have translated 
mndi that we admire, and he had shown 
tiiat he knew hoif to translate. In the 
style of KnoUes there is sometimes, as 
Johnson has hinted, 9 slight excess of de- 
mre to make every phrsise effective ; but 
he is exempt from the usual blemishes of 
liis age; ^d his coqimand of the lan- 
guage is so extensive, that we should not 
err m placii)g him among the first of our 
elder writers. Comparing, as a specimen 
of Knolles's manner, his description of 
fhe execution of Mustapha, son of Soly- 
inan, with that given by Robertson, where 
the latter historian has been as circum- 
stantial as his limits would permit, we 
shall perceive that the former paints bet- 
ter his story, and deepens better its inter- 
est.* 

32. Raleigh's History of the World is 
luidfb'k ^ proof of the respect for labori- 
OMonr or ous learning that had long distin- 
**^ guished Europe. We should ex- 
pect from the pijson-hours of a soldier, a 
courtier, a busy intriguer in state affairs, 
a poet and man of genius, something well 
worth our notice ; but hard}y a prolix his- 
tory of the ancient world, hardly disqui- 
sitions on the site of Paradise and the trav- 
fsls of Cain. These are probably transla- 
ted with little alteration rrom some of the 
^earned writings of the Continent ; they 
are by much the least valuable portion of 
Raleigh's work. The Greek and Roman 
story is told more fully and exactly than 
by any earlier Endish writer, and with a 
plain eloquence, which has given this book 
a classical reputation in our language; 
though from its length, and the want of 
that critical sifting of facts which we now 
lustly demand, it is not greatly read. Ra- 
leiffh has intermingled political reflections, 
and illustrated his history by episodes 
from modem times, which, perhaps, are 
now the most interesting passages. It 
descends only to the secondf Macedonian 
war; the continuation might have been 
more generally valuable ; but either the 
death of Prince Henry, as Raleigh himself 
teUs us, or the new schemes of ambition 
which unfortunately opened upon his eyes, 

grevented the execution of the large plan 
e had formed. There is little now ob- 
solete in the words of Raleigh, nor, to any 
great degree, in his turn of phrase ; the 
periods, when pains have been taken with 

* KnoUst, p. 515. Robertson, book zi 



them, show that artificial s tni c tii fe which 
we find in Sidney and Hooker ; he is less 
pedantic than most of his contemporaries, 
seldom low, never affected.* 

33. Daniel's History of England from 
the Conauest to the Reign of I^- duw^ 
ward III., published in 1618, is Himarj of 
deserving of some attention on ^"i**^- 
account of its language. It is written 
with a freedom from idl stiffness, and a 
purity of style which hardly any other 
work of so early a date exhibits. These 
qualities are, indeed, so remarkable, that it 
would require a good deal of critical ob- 
servation to distinguish it even from wri- 
tings of the reign of Anne ; and where it 
diners from them (I spesk only of the 
secondary class of works, which nave not 
much individuality of manner), it is by a 
more select idiom, and by an absence of 
the Gallicism or vulgarity which are often 
found in that age. It is true that the 
merits of Daniel are chiefly negative ; he 
is never pedantic, or antithetical, or low, 
as his contemporaries were apt to be ; but 
his periods are ill constnictea ; he has lit- 
tle vigour or elegance ; and it is only by 
observing how much pains he must have 
taken to reject phrases which were grow- 
ing obsolete, that we give him credit for 
having done more than follow the com- 
mon stream of early writing. A slight 
tinge of archaism, and a certain majesty 
of expression, relatively to colloquial 
usage, were thought by Bacon and Ra- 
leigh congenial to an elevated style ; but 
Daniel, a gentleman of the king*s house- 
hold, wrote as the court spoke ; and his 
facility would be pleasing if his sentences 
had a less negligent structure. As an his- 
torian, he has recourse only to common 
authorities ; but his narration is fluent and 

* Raleigh's History was so little known, tbtt 
Warburton, in the preface to his Julian, took from 
it a remarkable passaee withoat acknowledgnwnt : 
and Dr. Parr, though a man of rery extensive 
reading, extolled it as Warburton's, not knowing, 
what he afterward discoTered, the original source. 
The passaffo is as follows in Raleigh, Warborton, 
of course, having altered some of the expressions. 
** We haye left it (the Roman empire) flourishing 
in the middle of the field, having rooted up or cut 
down all that kept it from the eyes and admiratioo 
of the world. But, after some continuance, it shall 
begin to lose the beauty it had ; the storms of am- 
bition shall beat her great boughs and branches one 
against another ; her leaves shall fall off, her limbs 
wither, and a rabble of barbarous nations enter 
the field and cut her down." — Raleigh's History, 
ad finem. 

Notwithstanding the praise that has been be- 
stowed on this sentence, it is open to some ceo- 
sure; the simile and subject are too much coo- 
founded ; a rabble of barbarous nations might be 
required to subvert the Roman empire, but maks 
an odd figure in cutting down a tree. The rhytkn^ 
and qaiit, indeed, are sdminWu. 
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perspicuottt, with a regular Tein of good 
Bense, more the characteristic of his mind, 
both in verse and prose, than any com- 
manding vigour. 

34. Tne style of Bacon has an idiosyn- 
^^ cracy which we might expect from 
^**^ his genius. It can rarely, indeed, 
happen, and only in men of secondary 
talents, that the language they use is not, 
by its very choice and collocation, as well 
as its meaning, the representative of an 
individuaUty that distinguishes their turn 
of thought. Bacon is elaborate, senten- 
tious, often witty, often metaphorical; 
nothing could be spared ; his analogies are 
generally striking and novel ; his style is 
clear, precise, forcible ; yet there is some 
degree of stiffness about it, and in mere 
language he is inferior to Raleigh. The 
History of Henry VII., admirable as many 
passages are, seems to be written rather 
too ambitiously, and with too great an ab- 
sence of simplicity. 

35. The polemical writings of Milton, 
• which chiefly fall within this period, 

■^"^ contain several bursts of his splendid 
imagination and grandeur of soul. They 
are, however, much inferior to the Areo- 
pagitica, or Plea for the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing. Many passages in this 
liiunous tract are admirably eloquent ; an 
intense love of liberty and truth glows 
through it; the majestic soul of Milton 
breathes such high thoughts as had not 
been uttered before ; ^et even here he 
frequently sinks in a smgle instant, as is 
QSiud with our old writers, from his high- 
est flights to the ground ; his intermixture 
of familiar with learned phraseology is un- 
plcasing, his stnicture is afiectedly elabo- 
rate, and be seldom reaches any harmony. 
If he turns to invective, as sometimes m 
this treatise, and more in his Apology for 
Smectymnuus, it is mere ribaldrous vul- 
garity blended with pedantry ; his wit is 
always poor and without ease. An ab- 
sence of idiomatic grace, and a use of 
harsh inversions, violating the rules of the 
language, distinguish, in general, the wri- 
tings of Milton, and require, in order to 
compensate them, such high beauties as 
will sometimes occur. 

36. The History of Clarendon may be 

considered as belonging rather to 
*^'"'""*** this than to the second period of 
the century, both by the probable date of 
composition and by the nature of its style. 
He is excellent in everything that he has 
performed with care; his characters are 
Beautifully delineated ; his sentiments have 
often a noble gravity, which the length of 
his periods, far too great in itself, seems 
to befits but in the general course of his 



narration he is negligent of grammar and 
perspicuity, with little choice of words, 
and, therefore, sometimes idiomatic with- 
out ease or elegance. The official papers 
on the royal side, which are genendly at- 
tributed to him, are written in a masculine 
and majestic tone, far superior to those of 
the Parliament. The latter had, however, 
a writer who did them honour: May*s 
History of the Parliament is a good model 
of genuine English ; he is plain, terse, and 
vigorous, never slovenly, though with few 
remarkable passages, and is, in style as 
well as substance, a kind of contrast to 
Clarendon. 

37. The famous Icon Basilice, ascribed 
to Charles I., may deserve a place tim leoa 
in literary history. If we couki Bmuim. 
trust its panegyrists, few books in omr 
language have done it more credit by dig^ 
nity of sentiment and beauty of style. It 
can hardly be necessary for me to express 
my unhesitatinff conviction that it was 
solely written by Bishop Gauden, who, 
after the Restoration, unequivocally claim- 
ed it as his own. The follv and impudence 
of such a claim, if it could not be substan« 
tiated, are not to be presumed as to any* 
man of good understanding, fair character, 
and high station, without stronger evidence 
than has been alleged on the other side ; 
especially when we find that those who 
had the best means of inquiry, at a time 
when it seems impossible that the false- 
hood of Gauden's assertion should not 
have been demonstrated if it were false, 
acquiesced in his pretensions. We have 
very little to place against this except 
secondary testimony, vague, for the most 
part, in itself, and collect^ by those whose 
veracity has not been put to the test like 
that of Gauden.* The style, also, of the 
Icon Basilice has been identified by Mr. 
Todd with that of Gauden, by the use of 
several phrases so peculiar that we can 
hardly conceive them to have suggested 

* There ie only one claimant, in a proper sense, 
for the Icon Basilice, which is Gauden himself; the 
king neither appears by himself nor representatrre. 
And, though we may find sereral mstances of 
plagiarism in literary nistory (one of the grossest 
being the publication, by a Spanish friar, under 
another title, of a book already in print with the 
name of Hyperius of Marpurg, its real author), yet 
I cannot call to mind any, where a man known to 
the world has asserted in terms his own authonhip 
of a book not written by himself, but uniTernlly 
ascribed to another, and which had nerer been in 
his possession. A story is told, and I believe truly, 
that a Touns man assumed the credit of Macken- 
zie's Man of Feehng while it was still anonymous. 
But this is widely different firom the case of the 
Icon Basilice. We have had an interminsble dis- 
cussion as to the Letters of Junius. But no one 
has ever claimed this derelict property to himielf. 
Of told the world. I am JuniuSi 
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themselTes to more than one person. It 
18, nevertheless, superior to his acknowl- 
edged writings. A strain of majestic mel- 
ancholy is well kept up ; but the person- 
ated sovereign is rather too theatrical for 
real nature, the language is too rhetorical 
and amplified, the periods too artificially 
elaborated. None but scholars and prac- 
tised writers employ such a style as this. 

38. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 
^^^^ belongs, by its sjrstematic divis- 
AMtomy ions and its accumulated quota- 
•r iMu- tions, to the chu» of mere erudi- 
*^^* tion ; it seems, at first sight, like 
those tedious Latin folios, into which 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries threw the materials of their Ad- 
versaria, or commonplace books, pain- 
fully selected and arranged by the labour 
of many years. But writing fortunately 
in English, and in a style not by any 
means devoid of point and terseness, with 
much good sense, and observation of men 
as weU as of books, and having, also, the 
skill of choosing his quotations for their 
rareness, oddity, and amusing character, 
without losing sight of their pertinence to 
the subject, hie has produced a woik of 
which, as is well uiown, Johnson said 
that it was the only one which had ever 
caused him to leave his bed earlier than 
he had intended. Johnson, who seems to 
have had some turn for the singularities 
of learning which fill the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, may perhaps have raised the 
credit of Burton higher than his desert. 
He is clocked by excess of reading, like 
others of his age, and we may peruse en- 
tire chapters without finding more than a 
few lines that belong to himself. This 
becomes a wearisome style, and, for my- 
self, 1 have not found much pleasure in 
glancing over the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
It may be added, that he has been a col- 
lector of stories far more strange than 
true, from those records of figments, the 
old medical writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and other equally deceitful sources. 
Burton lived at Oxford, and his volumes 
are apparently a great sweeping of mis- 
cellaneous literature trom the Bodleian 
library. 

39. John Earle, after the Restoration 
Earie'k bishop of Worcester, and then 
CbMneun. of Salisbury, is author of " Mi- 
CTOcosmoCTaphia, or a Piece of the Worlde 
discovered in Essays and Characters," 
published anonymously in 1628. In some 
of these short characters, Earle is worthy 
of comoarison with La Bniyere ; in oth- 
ers, pernaps the greater part, he has con- 
tented himself with pictures of ordinary 
manners, such as the varieties of occupa- 



tion, rather than of intriosic chaneter, 
supply. In all, however, we find an aeote 
olMcrvation and a happy humour of ex- 
pression. The chapter entitled the Skep- 
tic is best known ; it is witty, but an in- 
sult, throughout, on the honest searcher 
after truth, which could have come only 
from one that was content to take up his 
own opinions for ease or profit. Earle is 
always gay, and quick to catch the ridic- 
ulous, especially that of exterior appear- 
ances ; his style is short, describing well 
with a few words, but with much of the 
aff(^cted quaintness of that age. It is one 
of those books which give us a picturesque 
idea of the manners of our fathers at a 
period now become remote, and for this 
reason it would deserve to be read. 

40. But the Microcosmography is not 
an original work in its plan or cH«t«y^ 
mode of execution ; it is a close ChancMA 
imitation of the Characters of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. They both belong to the (a- 
vourite style of apophthegm, in which ev- 
ery sentence is a point or a witticism. 
Yet the entire character so delineated pro- 
duces a certain effect ; it is a Dutch pic- 
ture, a Gerard Dow, somewhat too elab- 
orate. Earle has more natural humour 
than Overbury, and hits his mark more 
neatly ; the other is more satirical, but 
often abusive and vulgar. The '' Fair and 
Happy Milkmaid," often quoted, is the 
best of his characters. The wit is often 
trivial and flat ; the sentiments have no- 
thing in them general or worthy of much 
resemblance ; praise is only due to the 
graphic skill in delineating character. 
Earle is as clearly the better, as Overbuy 
is the more original writer. 

41. A book by Ben Jonson, entitled 
" Timber, or Discoveries made jonoD^ 
upon Men and Matter," is alto- D»«mi«. 
gether miscellaneous, the greater pan be- 
ing general moral remarks, while another 
portion deserves notice as the only book 
of English criticism in the first part of the 
seventeenth century. The observatiooa 
are unconnected, judicious, sometimes 
witty, frequently severe. The style is 
what was called pregnant, leaving mudi 
to be filled up by the reader's reflection. 
Good sense, and a vigorous manner of 
grappling with every subject, will gener- 
ally be foimd in Jonson, but he does not 
reach any very profound criticism. His 
English Grammar is said by Giffbrd to 
have been destroyed in the conflagration 
of his study. What we have, therefore, 
under that name is, he thinks, to be con- 
sidered as properly the materials of a 
more complete work that is lost. We 
have, as I apprehend, no earlier granunar 
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upon 80 elaborate a i»Iaii; erery rule is 
WDStrated by examples, almost to redan- 
dance ; bat be is too copious on what is 
eommon to other languages, and perhaps 
not full enough as to our peculiar idiom. 
Nothing else deservinff of the slightest no- 
tice can be added to this book of Jonson. 



SicT. II. Oil FicnoH. 

Gsrvantat. — French Ronuuicet. — Calprepede. — 
Scuderi.— Lttin and English Works ot Fiction. 

49. Tbi first part of Don Quixote was 
^^tjotaom published in 1605. We have no 
•r Dan reason, I believe, to suppose that 
QaiMcs. it was written long before. It 
became immediately popular ; and the ad- 
miration of the world raised up envious 
eompetitors, one of whom, Avellenada, 
poblished a continuation in a strain of in- 
vective against the author. Cervantes, 
who cannot be imadned to have ever de- 
signed the leaving his romance in so un- 
Ifaushed a state, took time about the sec- 
ond part, which did not appear till 1615. 

43. Don Quixote is the only book in the 
to Ttpm- Spanish language which can now 
nttM- be said to possess much of a Eu- 
ropean reputation. It has, however, en- 
joyed enough to compensate for the neg- 
lect of all the rest. It is to Europe m 

SBoeral what Ariosto is to Italy, and 
hakspeare to England ; the one book to 
which the slightest allusions may be made 
without affectation, but not missed with- 
oat discredit. Numerous translations, 
and countless editions of them, in every 
language, bespe^ its adaptation to man- 
kind; no cntic has been paradoxical 
enough to withhold his admiration; no 
reader has ventured to confess a want of 
relish for that in which the young and 
dd, in every climate, have, age after age, 
taken delight. They have doubtless be- 
lieved that they^ understood the author's 
meaning ; and, in giving the reins to the 

Eyety that his fertile invention and comic 
imour inspired, never thought of any 
deeper meamng than he announces, or 
delayed their enjoyment for any meta- 
physical investigation of his plan. 

44. A new school of criticism, howev- 
KcwTicwa er, has of late years arisen in 
•msdnifi. Germany, acute, ingenious, and 
sometimes eminently successful in philo- 
sophical, or, as they denominate it, ss- 
Ihetic analysis of works of taste, but gli- 
ding too much into refinement and con- 
jectural hypothesis, and with a tendency 
to mislead men of inferior capacities for 
this kind of investigaiion into mere ptrar 
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dox and absurdity. An instance is sup- 
plied, in my opinion, by some remarks of 
Bouterwek, still more explicitly developed 
by Sismondi, on the desisn of Cervantes 
in Don Quixote, and which have been re- 
peated in other publications. According 
to Uiese writers, the primary idea is that 
of a ** man of elevated character, excited 
by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to the 
extravagant pitch of wishing to restore 
the age of chivalry ; nor is it possible to 
form a more mistaken notion of this work 
than by considering it merely as a satire, 
intended by the author to rimcule the ab- 
surd passion for reading old romances.*^ 
** The fundamental idea of Don Quixote,** 
says Sismondi, ''is the eternal contrast 
between the spirit of poetry and that of 
prose. Men of an elevated soul propose 
to themselves, as the object of life, to be 
the defenders of the weak, the support of 
the oppressed, the champions of justice 
and innocence. Like Don Quixote, they 
find on eveiy side the image of the virtues 
they worship ; they believe that disinter- 
estedness, nobleness, courage, in short, 
knisht-errantry, are still prevtdent; and, 
with no calculation of their ovm powers, 
they expose themselves for an ungrateful 
world, they offer themselves as a sacrifice 
to the laws and rules of an imaginary state 

of society."! 

45. If this were a true representation 
of the scheme of Don Quixote, we cannot 
wonder that some pereons should, as M. 
Sismondi tells us tney do, consider it as 
the most melancholy book that has ever 
been written. They consider it also, no 
doubt, one of the most immoral, as chilli 
ing and pernicious in its influence on the 
social converse of mankind as the Prince 
of Machiavel is on their political inter^ 
course. " Cervantes," he proceeds, " has 
shown us, in some measure, the vanity 
of greatness of soul and the delusion of 
heroism. He has drawn, in Don Quixote, 
a perfect man (un homme accompli), who 
is, nevertheless, the constant object of 
ridicule. Brave beyond the fabled knights 
he imitates, disinterested, honourable, een- 
erous, the most faithful and respectful of 
lovers, the best of masters, the most ac- 
complished and well-educated of gentle- 
men, all his enterprises end in discomfi- 
ture to himself and in mischief to others." 
M. Sismondi descants upon the perfec- 
tions of the Knight of La Mancha with a 
gravity which is not quite easy for his 
readers to preserve. 

46. It might be answered by a phleg- 

* Bouterwek, p. 334. 

t UtUntum da Midi, voL ill, p. 33e. 
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VMMiiy matic obsenrer, that a mere en- 
mnnttm. thusiasni for doing good, if excited 
by vanity, uid not accompanied by com- 
mon sense, will seldom be very service- 
able to ourselves or to others ; that men 
who, in their heroism and care for the 
oppressed, would throw open the cages of 
lions, and set galley-slaves at liberty, not 
forgetting to break the limbs of harmless 
persons whom they mistake for wrong- 
doers, are a class of whom Don Quixote 
is the real type ; and that the world being 
much the worse for such heroes, it might 
not be immoral, notwithstanding their be- 
nevolent enthusiasm, to put them out of 
countenance by a little ridicule. This, 
however, is not, as I conceive, the primary 
aim of Cervantes ; nor do I think that the 
exhibition of one great truth, as the pre- 
dominant, but concealed moral of a long 
work, is in the spirit of his age. He pos- 
sessed a very thoughtful mind and a pro- 
found knowledge of humanity; yet the 
generalization which the hypothesis of 
Bouterwek and Sismondi requires for the 
leading conception of Don Quixote, be- 
sides its being a little inconsistent with 
the valorous and romantic character of its 
author, belongs to a more advanced period 
of philosophy than his own. It will, at all 
events, I presume, be admitted, that we 
can not reason about Don Quixote except 
from the book, and I think it may be shown 
in a few words that these ingenious wri- 
ters have been chieflv misled by some 
want of consistency which circumstances 

E reduced in the author's delineation of 
is hero. 

47. In the first chapter of this romance, 
Difftrence Cervantes, with a few strokes 
iMtwwn tbe of a great master, sets before 
twopwta. ^jg ti^g pauper gentleman, an 

early riser and keen sportsman, who, 
** when he was idle, which was most part 
of the year," gave himself up to reading 
books of chivaliT till he lost his wits. 
The events that follow are in every one*s 
recollection ; his lunacy consists, no doubt, 
only in one idea ; but this is so absorbing 
that it perverts the evidence of his senses, 
and predominates in all his language. It 
is to be observed, therefore, in relation to 
the nobleness of soul ascribed to Don 
Quixote, that every sentiment he utters is 
borrowed with a punctilious rigour from 
the romances of his library ; he resorts to 
them on eveiy occasion for precedents; 
if he is intrepidly brave, it is because his 
madness and vanity have made him believe 
himself unconquerable : if he bestows king- 
doms, it is because Amadis would have 
done the same ; if he is honourable, cour- 
teous, a redresser of wrongs, it is in pur- 



suance of these prototypes, fitmi wtoD, 
except that he seems rather more acmpii- 
lous m chastity, it is his only boast not to 
diverge. Those who talk of the exalted 
chars^r of Don Quixote seem really to 
forget, that on these subjects he has no 
character at all : he is the echo of romance ; 
and to praise him is merely to say that 
the tone of chivalry, which these produc- 
tions studied to keep up, and, in the hands 
of inferior artists, foohshly exaggerated, 
was full of moral dignity, and has, in a 
subdued degree of force, modelled the 
character of a man of honour in the pres- 
ent day. But throughout the iint two 
volumes of Don Quixote, though in a few 
unimportant passages he talks rationally, 
I cannot find more than two in which be 
displays any other knowledge or strength 
of mind than the original delineation of 
the character would lead us to expect 

48. The case is much altered in the last 
two volumes. Cervantes had acquired an 
immense popularity, and perceived the op- 
portunity, of which he had already availed 
himself, that this romance gave for dis- 
playing his own mind. He had become 
attached to a hero who had made him 
illustrious, and suffered himself to lose 
sight of the clear outline he had once 
traced for Quixote's peraonality. Hence 
we find in all this second part, that, al- 
though the lunacy as to knights errant re- 
mains unabated, he is, on all other sub- 
jects, not only rational in the low sense 
of the word, but clear, acute, profound, 
sarcastic, cool-headed. His philosophy is 
elevated, but not enthusiastic ; his imafini- 
tion is poetical, but it is restrained by 
strong sense. There are, in fact, two Don 
Quixotes ; one, whom Cervantes firat de- 
signed to draw, the foolish gentleman of 
La Mancha, whose foolishness had made 
him frantic ; the other a highly gifted, ac- 
complished model of the best chivalry, 
trained in all the court, the camp, or the 
college could impart, but scathed in one 
IX)rtion of his mind by an inexphcable 
visitation of monomania. One is inclined 
to ask why this Don Quixote, who is 
Cervantes, should have been more likely 
to lose his intellects by reading romances 
than Cervantes himself. As a matter of 
bodily disease, such an event is doubtless 
possible ; but nothing can be conceived 
more improper for fiction, nothing more 
incapable of aflfbrding a moral lesson than 
the insanity which arises wholly from 
disease. Insanity is, in no point of view, 
a theme for ridicule ; and this is an in- 
herent fault of the romance (for those who 
have imagined that Cervantes has not 
rendered Quixote ridiculous have a strapg^ 
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lotioii of the wovd); but the tboiigfatless- 
less of mankind, rather than their insen- 
nlMlity — ^for they do not connect madness 
irith misery — ^funushes some apology for 
lie first two volumes. In proportion as 
ire perceive below the veil of mental de- 
nsion a noble intellect, we feel a painful 
lympaUiy with its humiliation ; the char- 
icter becomes more complicated and in- 
teresting, but has less truth and natural- 
less ; an objection which might also be 
nade, comparatively speaking, to the in- 
udents in the latter volumes, wherein I 
lo not find the admirable probability that 
reigns through Uie former. But this con- 
TMSt of wisdom and virtue with insanity 
n the same subject would have been re- 
jolsive in the primary delineation ; as 1 
ihink any one may judge by 8upix)8ing 
:hat Cervantes had, in the first chapter, 
Irawn such a picture of Quixote as Bou- 
terwek and Sismondi have drawn for 
iiim. 

49. I must therefore venture to think, 
18, I believe, the world has generally 
thought for two centuries, that Cervantes 
imA no more profound aim than he pro- 
poses to the reader. If the fashion of 
reading bad romances of chivalry pervert- 
id Ae taste of his contemix)rarie8 and 
rendered their language ridiculous, it was 
natural that a zealous lover of good liter- 
itare should expose this folly to the world 
yy exaggerating its effects on a fictitious 
jierBonage. It has been said by some 
modem writer, though I cannot remember 
iy whom, that there was a prose side in 
tbe mind of Cervantes. There was, in- 
leed, a side of calm strong sense, which 
lome took for unix)ctical. He thought 
the tone of those romances extravagant. 
It might naturally occur how absurd any 
9iie must appear who should attempt to 
realize in actual life the adventures of 
Amadis. Already a novelist, he perceived 
the opportunities this idea suggested. It 
was a necessary consequence that the 
iiero must be represented as literally in- 
sane, since his conduct would have been 
extravagant beyond the probability of fic- 
tion on any other hypothesis ; and from 
this happy conception germinated in a 
rery prohfic mina the whole history of 
Don Quixote. Its simplicity is perfect; 
ao limit could be found save the author's 
discretion, or sense that he had drawn 
sufficiently on his imagination; but the 
3eath of Quixote, which Cervantes has 
been said to have determined upon, lest 
some pne else should a second time prc- 
rame to continue the story, is, in fact, the 
;mly possible termination that could be 
{iyen, after he had elevated the character 



to that pitch of mental dignity which we 
find in the last two volumes. 

50. Few books of moral philosophy dis- 
play as deep an insight into the Exeeiieoc* 
mechanism of the mind as Don or us lo. 
Quixote. And when we look "■*»®^ 
also at the fertihty of invention, the gen- 
eral probability of the events, and the 
great simplicity of the story, wherein no 
artifices are practised to create suspense 
or complicate the action, we shall think 
Cer^'antes fully deserving of Uie glory 
that attends this monument of his genius. 
It is not merely that he is superior to 
all his predecessors and contemporaries. 
This, though it might account for the Eu- 
ropean fame of his romance, would be an 
inadequate testimony to its desert. Cer- 
vantes stands on an eminence below whidi 
we must place the best of his successors. 
We have only to compare him with Le 
Sage or Fielding to judge of his vast si^ 
periority. To Scott, indeed, he must 
yield in the variety of his power ; but in 
the line of comic romance we should 
hardly think Scott his equal. 

51. The moral novels of Cervantes, as 
he calls them (Novellas Exem- Minor nords 
plares), are written, I believe, ^Cwmfm. 
m a good stvle, but too short, and con- 
structed with too little artifice to rivet 
our interest. Their simplicity other nor- 
and truth, as in many of the ^* ^v^oiA 
old novels, have a certain charm ; but in 
the present age, our sense of satiety in 
works of fiction cannot be overcome but 
by excellence. Of the Spanish comic ro- 
mances in the picaresque style, several re- 
main : Justina was the most famous. One 
that does not strictly belong to this lower 
class is the Marcos de Obregon of Espinel. 
This is supposed to have suggested much 
to Le Sage in Gil Bias ; in fact, the first 
story we meet with is that of Mergellina, 
the physician's wife. The style, though 
not duU, wants the grace and neatness of 
Le Sage. This is esteemed one of the 
best novels that Spain has pro- ^^ ,t^„^ 
duced. Italy was no longer the 

seat of this literature. A romance of 
chivalry by Marini (not the poet of that 
name), entitled II Caloandro (1640), was 
translated but indifierently into French by 
Scuderi, and has been praised by Salfi as 
full of imagination, with characters skil- 
fully diversified, and an interesting, well- 
conducted story. • 

53. France in the sixteenth century, 
content with Amadis de Gaul and Fimch 
the numerous romances of the nauaemi 
Spanish school, had contributed 

• Salfi, ToL ziT., p. S6L 
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Tery little to that literatore. Bat now 
she had native writers of both kinds, the 
pastoral and heroic, who completely su- 
perseded the models they had before them. 
Their earliest essay was the Astr6e of 
D'Urf<&. Of this pastoral romance the first 
Tolume was pubhshed in 1610 ; the second 
in leSO ; three more came slowly forth, 
that the world might have due leisure to 
admire. It contains about 6500 pages. It 
would be almost as discreditable to have 
read such a book through at present, as it 
was to be ignorant of it in the age of Lou- 
is XIII. Allusions, however, to real cir- 
cumstances served, in some measure, to 
lessen the insipidity of a love-story, which 
Beeuis to equal any in absurdity and want 
of interest. The style, and I can judge no 
fiirther, having read but a few pages, 
aeems easy and not unpleasing ; but the 
pastoral tone is insufferably pueiile, and a 
monotonous solemnity makes us almost 
auspect that one source of its popularity 
was its gentle effect, when read in small 
portions before retiring to rest. It was, 
nevertheless, admired by men of erudi- 
tion like Camus and Huet, or even by 
men of the world like Rochefoucanlt.t 

63. From the union of the old chival- 
gjj^j^ rous romance with this newer 
mtutom. style, the courtly pastoral, sprang 
Gombei^ another kind of fiction, the French 

heroic romance. Three nearly 
contemporary writers, Gomberville, Cal- 
prenede, Scuderi, supplied a number of 
voluminous stories, frequently historical 
in some of their names, but utterly desti- 
tute of truth in circumstances, characters, 
and manners. Gomber\'ilie led the way 
in his Polexandre, first published in 1632, 
and reaching in later editions to about 
6000 pages. '* This,^' says a modem wri- 
ter, " seems to have been the model of 
the works of Calprenede and Scuderi. 
This ponderous work may be regarded as 
a sort of intermediate production between 
the later compositions and the ancient fa- 
bles of chivalry. It has, indeed, a close 
affinity to the heroic romance ; but many 
of the exploits of the hero are as extrav- 
agant as those of a paladin or knight of 
the round table.^*t No romance in the 
language has so complex an intrigue, in- 
somuch that it is followed with difficulty ; 
and the author has, in successive editions, 
capriciously remodelled parts of his story, 
which is wholly of his own invention.^ 

64. Calprenede, a poet of no contempt- 
ChiprenMe ^^^® powers of imagination, pour- 
' ed forth his stores of rapiid in- 

* Danlop'i Historr of Fiction, vol iii., p. 184. 
Biographie Univeraeiie. Booterwek, vol t. , p. 295. 
t Dunlop, iii, 23a % Biogr. Uni?. 



vention in several romances more cele- 
brated than that of GombervOle. Tlie 
fi^t, which is contained in ten octavo 
volumes, is the Cassandra. This u^ 
peared in 1643, and was followed fc^ m 
Cleopatra, published, according to the cus- 
tom of romancers, in successive parts, 
the earliest in 1646. La Harpe thinks this 
unouestionably the best won of Calpre- 
neae; Bouterwek seems to prefer the 
Cassandra. Pharamond is not wholly 
his own ; five out of twelve volumes be- 
long to one De Vaumoriere, a continna- 
tor.* Calprendde, like many others, had 
but a life-estate in the temple of fame; 
and, more happy, perhaps, than greater 
men, lived out the whole favoor of the 
world, which, having been largely show- 
ered on his head, strewed no memorials 
on his grave. It became, soon after his 
death, through the satire of Boilean and 
the influence of a new style in fiction, a 
matter of course to turn him into ridicule. 
It is impossible that his romances should 
be read again; but those who, for the 
purposes of general criticism, have gone 
back to these volumes, find not a little 
to praise in his senius, and, in some meas- 
ure, to explain his popularity. " Calpre- 
nede," says Bouterwek, " belonged to the 
extravagant party, which endeavoured to 
give a triumph to genius at the expense 
of taste, and by that very means played 
into the hands of the opposite party, w^ch 
saw notliing so laudable as the observa- 
tion of the rules which taste prescribed. 
We have only to become acquainted with 
any one of the prolix romances of Cil- 
prenede — such, for instance, as the Cas- 
sandra — to see clearly the spirit which 
animates the whole invention. We find 
there, again, the heroism of chivalry, the 
enthusiastic raptures of love, the struggle 
of duty with passion, the victory of mag- 
nanimity, sincerity, and humanity, over 
force, fraud, and barbarism, in the genuine 
characters and circumstances of romance. 
The events are skilfully interwoven, and 
a truly poetical keeping belongs to the 
whole, however extended it may be. The 
diction of Calprenede is a little monoto- 
nous, but not at all trivial, and seldom af- 
fected. It is, like that of old romance, 
grave, circumstantial, somewhat in the 
chronicle style, but picturesque, agreea- 
ble, full of sensibility and simplicity. 
Many passages might, if versified, find a 
place in the most beautiful poem of this 

class."t 

55. The honours of this romantic Uter« 
ature have long been shared by the female 

• Dunlop, iii, 260. f Boalenrek, vi, tA 
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n^^j^ sex. In the age of Richelieu and 
Mazaiin, this was represented by 
Mademoiselle de Scaderi, a name very 
glorious for a season, but which, unfortu- 
nately, did not, like that of Calprenede, 
continue to be such during the whole life- 
time of her who bore it. The old age of 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi was ignomin- 
iously treated by the pitiless Boileau; 
and, reaching more than her ninetieth 
year, she almost survived her only off- 
spring, those of her pen. In her youth 
she £ui been the associate of the Ram- 
bouiUet circle, and caught, perhaps, in 
some measure, from them what she gave 
back with interest, a tone of perpetusd af- 
fectation and a piedantic gallantry, which 
could not withstand the first approach of 
ridicule. Her first romance was Ibrahim, 
poJiilished in 1635 ; but the more celebra- 
ted were the Grand Cyrus and the Clelie. 
Each of these two romances is in ten vol- 
umes.* The persons chiefly connected 
with the Hotel Rambouillet sat for their 

g'ctures, as Persians or Babylonians, in 
yrus. Julie d^Angennes herself bore 
die name of Artenice, by which she was 
afterward distinguished among her friends ; 
and it is a remarkable instance, not only of 
the popularity of these romances, but of 
the respectful sentiment which, from the 
elevation and purity no one can deny 
them to exhibit, was always associated 
in the gravest persons with their fictions, 
that a prelate of eminent taste and elo- 
quence. Fishier, in his funeral sermon 
on this lady, calls her '' the incomparable 
Artenice.'7 Such an allusion would ap- 
pear to us misplaced; but we may pre- 
sume that it was not so thought. Scu- 
derive romances seem to have been re- 
mariiably the favourites of the clergy ; 
Huet, Mascaron, Godeau, as much as 
Fltehier, were her ardent admirers. '' I 
find,*^ says the second of these, one of the 
chief ornaments of the French pulpit, in 
writing to Mademoiselle de Scuderi, ^ so 
much m your works calculated to reform 
the world, that in the sermons I am now 
preparing for the court, you will often be 
on my table by the side of St. Augustin 
and St. Bernard. '*t In the writings of 
this lady we see the last footstep of the 

* Biogr. UniT. Dunlop. Bouterwek. 
t Sennoos da Fishier, ii., 325 (edit 1690). Bat 
probablj Bonool would not have stooped to Uui 



t Biogr. UniT. Mademoitelle de Scuderi wm 
not gifted by nature with beauty, or, as this biogra- 
pher iDOfe bhintlv sars, 6toit d'un eztrlme laideur. 
Bbe would probably baTe wished this to have been 
•tberwiee, nat carried off the matter very well, as 
afpaurs by her epigraai oo her own picture by Nan- 



old chivalrous romance. She, like Cal- 
prendde, had derived from this source the 
predominant characteristics of her per- 
sonages, an exalted generosity, a disdain 
of all selfish considerations, a courage 
which attempts impossibilities and. is re- 
warded by achieving them, a love outra- 
geously hyperbolical in pretence, yet in- 
trinsically without passion; all, in shorty 
that Cervantes has bestowed on Don 
Quixote. Love, however, or its counter- 
feit, gallantry, plays a still more leading 
part in the FSrench romance than in its 
Castilian prototype ; the feats of heroes, 
though not less wonderful, are less prom- 
inent on the canvass, and a metaphysical 
pedantnr replaces the pompous metaj^ra 
m which the knight of sorrowful counte- 
nance had taken so much delight. The 
approbation of many persons, far better 
judges than Don Quixote, makes it im- 
possible to doubt that the romances of 
Calprenede and Scuderi were better than 
his library. But, as this is the least pos« 
sible praise, it will certainly not tempt any 
one away from the rich and varied repast 
of fiction which the last and present cen- 
tury have spread before him. Mademoi- 
selle de Scuderi has perverted history still 
more than Calprenede, and changed her 
Romans into languishing Parisians. It is 
not to be forgotten, that the taste of her 
party, though it did not, properly speak- 
mg, infect ComeiUe, compeUed him to 
weaken some of his tragedies. And thia 
must be the justification of Boileau^s cut- 
ting ridicule upon this truly estimable 
woman. She had certainly kept up a 
tone of severe and high morahty, with 
which the aristocracy of Paris could ill 
dispense ; but it was one not difilcult to 
feign, and there might be Tartuffes of 
sentiment as well as of religion. What- 
ever is false in taste is apt to be allied to 
what is insincere in character. 

56. The Argenis of Barclay, a son of 
the defender of royal authority Argvnts sr 
against republican theories, is a Barclay. 
I^tin romance, superior to those which 
the Spanish or French language cotdd 
boast. It has, indeed, always been reck- 
oned among political allegories. TbBi 
the state of France, in the last years of 
Henry III., is partially shadowed in it, 
can admit of no doubt ; several characters 
are faintly veiled, either by anagram or 
Greek translation of their names; but, 
whether to avoid the insipidity of servile 
allegory, or to excite the reader by per- 

Nanteuil, en laisant mon image, 
A de son art dirin signaM le poavoir^ 
Jo hais mas veox dans moa miroir, 
ie Im iins <&&■ md oanafi 
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plexity, Barclay has mingled so much of 
mere fiction with his stoiy, that no at- 
tempts at a regular key to the whole work 
can be successful, nor, in fact, does the 
fable of this romance run in any parallel 
stream with real events. His object 
seems, in great measure, to have been the 
discussion of political questions in feigned 
dialogue. But, though in these we find 
no want of acuteness or food sense, they 
have not, at present, much novelty in our 

Eeyes; and, though the style is really 
leasing, or, as some have judged, excel- 
mt,* and the incidents not ill-contrived, 
it might be hard to go entirely through a 
Latin romance of 700 pages, unless, in- 
deed, we had no alternative given but the 
perus^ of the similar works in Spanish 
or French. The Argenis was published 
at Rome in 1632 : some of the personages 
introduced by Barclay are his own con- 
temporaries ; a proof that he did not in- 
tend a strictly historical allegorv of the 
Hia Bo- events of the last age. The £u- 
piwra^ phormio of the same author re- 
sembles, in some degree, the Argenis, but, 
with less of story and character, has a 
more direct reference to European poli- 
tics. It contains much political disquisi- 
tion, and one whole book is employed in 
a description of the manners and laws of 
different countries, with no disguise of 
names. 

67. Campanclla gave a loose to his fan- 
Campanei- ^""^ humour in a fiction, entitled 
ia*i oty of the City of the Sun, published at 
um Son. Frankfort in 1623, in imitation, 
perhaps, of the Utopia. The City of the 
Sun is supposed to stand upon a mountain 
situated in Ceylon, under the equator. A 
community of goods and women is estab- 
lished in this republic ; the principal ma- 
gistrate of which is styled Sun, and is 
elected after a strict examination in all 
junds of science. Campanella has brought 
in so much of his own philosophical sys- 
tem, that we may presume that to have 
been the object of this romance. The 
Solars, he tells us, abstained at first from 
flesh, because they thought it cruel to kill 
animals. ** But afterward, considering 
that it would be equally cruel to kill 
plants, which are not less endowed with 
sensation, so that they must perish by 
famine, they understood that ignoble 

* Coleridge has pronoanced an ardent, and rath- 
er excessive eulogy on the language of the Argenis, 
preferring it to that of Livy or Tacitus.— Coleridge's 
Remains, vol. i., p. 257. I cannot by any means go 
this length ; it has struck me that the Latinity is 
more that of Petronius Arbiter, but I am not well 
enough acouainted with this writer to speak confi- 
dently. Tne same observatiaQ seema applicable to 
the Euphonnio. 



things were created for the use of noblsr 
things, and now eat all things without 
scruple." Another Latin romance hdd 
some celebrity in its day, the Monarchia 
Solipsonmti, a satire on the Jesuits in the 
fictitious name of Lucius Cornelius Euro- 
peus. It has been ascribed to more than 
one person; the probable author is one 
Scotti, who had himself belonged to the 
order.* This book did not seem to me ia 
the least interesting ; if it is so in any de- 
gree, it must be not as mere fiction, but as 
a revelation of secrets. 

58. It is not so much an extraordinaiy 
as an unfortunate deficiency in p^w books 
our own literary annals, that orsetioaii 
England should have been desti- ^Biiud- 
tute of the comic romance, or that derived 
from real life, to a late period ; since, ia 
fact, we may say the same, as has been 
seen, of France. The picaresque novels 
of Spain were thought well worthy of 
translation ; but it occurred to no one, or 
no one had the gift of genius, to shift the 
scene, and imitate their delineation of na- 
tive manners. Of how much value would 
have been a genuine English novel, the 
mirror of actual life in the various ranks 
of society, written under Elizabeth or un- 
der the Stuarts ! We should have seen, 
if the execution had not been very coarse, 
and the delineation absolutely confined to 
low characters, the social habits of our 
forefathers better than by all our other 
sources of that knowledge, the plays, the 
letters, the traditions and anecdotes, the 
pictures or buildings of the time. Not- 
withstanding the interest all profess to 
take in the history of manners, our no- 
tions of them are generally meager and 
imperfect ; and hence modem works of 
fiction are but crude and inaccurate de- 
signs when they endeavour to represent 
the living England of two centuries since. 
Even Scott, who had a fine instinctire 
perception of truth and nature, and who 
had read much, does not appear to have 
seized the genuine tone of conversation, 
and to have been a little misled by the 
style of Shakspeare. This is rather elab- 
orate, and removed from vulgar use by t 
sort of archaism in phrase and a pointed 
turn in the dialogue, adapted to theatricil 
utterance, but wanting the ease of ordina* 
ry speech. 

59. I can only produce two books by 
English authors, in this first part MnnaMAK 
of the seventeenth century, tor «i um 
which fall properly under the o'^Hsil 
class of novels or romances ; and of these 



* Biogr. Univ., arts. Scotti and Inchofier. Nic#- 
ran, vola. xzxv. and xuiiCr 
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one 18 written in Latin. This is the Mun- 
dus Alter et Idem of Bishop Hall, an imi- 
tation of the latter and weaker volumes 
of Rabelais. A country in Terra Austra- 
lis is divided into four regions, Crapulia, 
Viraginia, Moronea, and Lavemia. Maps 
of the whole land, and of particular re- 
gions, are given ; and the nature of the 
satire, not much of which has any espe- 
cial reference to England, may easily be 
collected. It is not a very successful ef- 
fort. 

60. Another prelate, or one who became 
Godwin** such, Francis Godwin, was the 
jowney lo author of a much more curious 
iteMooo. 8tory. It is called the Man in 
the Moon, and relates the journey of one 
Domingo Gonzalez to that planet. This 
was written by Godwin, according to An- 
tony Wood, while he was a student at 
Oxford.* By some internal proofs, it 
most have been later than 1599, and be- 
fore the death of Elizabeth in 1603. But 
it was not published till 1G38. It was 
translated into French, and became the 
model of Cyrano de Bergerac, as he was 
of Swift. Godwin himself had no proto- 
type, as far as I know, but Lucian. He 
resembles those writers in the natural and 
veracious tone of his lies. The fiction is 
rather ingenious and amusing throughout ; 
but the most remarkable part is the nappy 
conjectures, if we must say no more, of 
his philosophy. Not only does the writer 
declare positively for the Copemican sys- 
tem, which was uncommon at that time, 
but he has surprisingly understood the 
principle of gravitation, it being distinctly 
supposed that the earth's attraction dimin- 
ishes with the distance. Nor is the fol- 
lowing passage less curious. " I must let 
JOQ unaerstand that the globe of the moon 
is not altogether destitute of an attractive 
power ; but it is far wc«aker than that of 
the earth ; as, if a man do but spring up- 
ward with all his force, as dancers do 
when they show their activity by caper- 
ing, he shall be able to mount fifty or sixtv 
feet high, and then he is quite beyond all 
attraction of the moon.*^ By this device 
Gonzalez returns from his sojourn in the 
latter, though it required a more complex 
device to bring him thither. '* The moon," 
he observes, ** is covered with a sea, ex- 
cept the parts which seem somewlmt 

* Athena OxonieiiMt, toI. ii., col. 558. It it re- 
■arkaMe that Mr. DuiUop tias been ignorant of 
Godwin** claim to thia work, and takes Dominic 
Goualei fat the real author.— Uiat. of Fiction, iiL, 
394. 



darker to us, and are dry land.** A con* 
trary hypothesis came afterward to pre- 
vail ; but we must not expect everything 
from our ingenious young student. 

61. Though I can mention nothing else 
in English which comes exactly HowriPa 
within our notions of a romance, Doiioiia*a 
we may advert to the Dodona's ^w*^ 
Grove of James Howell. This is a 
strange allegory, without any ingenuity 
in maintaining the analogy between the 
outer and inner story, which alone can 
give a reader any pleasure in allegorical 
writing. The subject is the state of Eu* 
rope, especially of England, about 1640, 
under the guise of animated trees in a 
forest. The style is like the following: 
*' The next morning the royal olive sent 
some prime elms to attend Prince Roco* 
lino in quality of officers of state ; and a 
httle after he was brought to the njdl 
palace in the same state Elaiana^s kings 
use to be attended the day of their coro- 
nation. ** The contrivance is all along so 
clumsy and unintelligible ; the invention so 
poor and absurd ; the story, if story there 
be, so dull an echo of well-known events, 
that it is impossible to reckon Dodona's 
Grove anything but an entire failure. 
Howell has no wit, but he has abundance 
of conceits, flat and commonplace enough. 
With all this, he was a man of some sense 
and observation. His letters are enter- 
taining, but they scarcely deserve consid- 
eration in this volume. 

63. It is very possiUe that some small 
works belonging to this extensive Advtmane 
class have been omitted, which grBawnia 
my readers, or myself on second ^^*****' 
consideration, might think not unworthy 
of notice. It is also one so miscellane- 
ous, that we might fairiy doubt as to some 
which have a certain claim to be admitted 
into it. Such are the Adventures of the 
Baron de Faeneste, by the famous Agrippa 
d*Anbign6 (whose autobiography, by-tne- 
way, has at least the liveKness of fiction) ; 
a singular book, written in dialogue, where 
an imaginary Gascon baron recounts his 
tales of the camp and the court. He is 
made to speak a patois not quite easy for 
us to understand, and not, perhaps, worth 
the while ; but it seems to contain much 
that illustrates the state of France about 
the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy. 
Much in this book is satirical; and the 
satire falls on the Catholics, whom Fe- 
neste, a mere foolish gentleman of Gas- 
cony, is made to defend against an acute 
Huguenot. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

HlfTOBT or MATHIMATICAL AMD PHYSICAL 8CIBIICB FROM 1600 TO 1650* 



SicnoN I. 

lofviition of LoguiUims by Napier^— New Geome- 
tiy of Kepler and Cavalieh.— Algebra.— Hanioct 
— Deacartea.— Aatronomj.—Kepler.— Oalilea— 
Copemkan Syatem begina to preraiL— Carteaian 
Tneonr of the World.— Mechanical Diacoreriea 
of Oalileo.—De8cartea.—Hydroatatica.— Optica. 

1. Ih the first yolume of this work we 
Sttto of ad- hA^e followed the progress of 



In tha mathematical and physical sci- 
iCdicMtttry. gjjg^ down to the close of the 

sixteenth century. The ancient geome- 
ters had done so much in their own prov- 
ince of lines and figures, that little more 
of importance could he effected, except by 
new methods extending the limits of the 
science, or derived from some other 
source of invention. Algebra had 3rielded 
a more abundant harvest to the genius of 
the sixteenth century ; yet something 
here seemed to be wanting to give that 
science a character of utility and refer- 
ence to general truth; nor had the for- 
muls of letters and radical signs that 
perceptible beauty which often wins us to 
delight in geometrical theorems of as lit- 
tle apparent usefulness in their results. 
Meanwhile, the primary laws, to which all 
mathematical reasonings, in their relation 
to physical science, must be accommoda- 
ted, lay hidden, or were erroneously con- 
ceived ; and none of these sciences, with 
the exception of astronomy, were beyond 
their mere infancy, either as to observa- 
tion or theory.* 

3. Astronomy, cultivated in the latter 
Tedioameta P^rt of the sixteenth century 
or eaieoia- with much industry and suc- 
***** cess, was repressed, among oth- 

er more insuperable obstacles, by the la- 
borious calculations it required. The 
trigonometrical tables of sines, tangents, 
and secants, if they were to produce any 
tolerable accuracy in astronomical obser- 
vation, must be computed to six or seven 
places of decimals, upon which the regu- 
lar processes of multiplication and divis- 
ion were perpetually to be employed. 
The consumption of time, as well as risk 
of error which this occasioned, was a se- 
rious evil to the practical astronomer. 

* In thia chapter, my obligationa to Montucia are 
so continual, that I shall make no ain^e reference 
to hia Hiatoire de Math6matiquea, which must be 
aadtmood tobemj piincipal aathoiity. 



3. John Napier, laird of Merchiston, alter 
several attempts to diminish this 
labour by devices of his invention, 
was happy enouffh to discover «f , 
his famous method of logarithms. ~^' 
This he first published at Edinburgh in 
1614, with the title, Logarithmorum Can* 
onis Descriptio, seu Arithmeticarum Snp- 
putationum MirabiUs Abbreviatio. He 
died in 1618 ; and in a posthumoiis editioii, 
entitled Mirifici Logarithmorum Canoois 
Descnptio, 1618, the method of constrac- 
tion, which had been at first withheld, is 
given; and the system itself, in conse* 

J[uence, perhaps, of the suggestion of his 
iriend Briggs, underwent some change. 

4. The invention of logarithms is one 
of the rarest instances of sagaci^ TMraa* 
in the history of mankind ; and it <»«• 
has been justly noticed as remarkaUe, 
that it issued complete from the mind of 
its author, and has not received any im- 
provement since his time. It is hiardly 
necessary to say,^ that logarithms are a 
series of number8,*arranged in tables par- 
allel to the series of natural numbers, 
and of such a construction, that, by adding 
the logarithms of two of the latter, we ob- 
tain the logarithm of their product; bf 
subtracting the logarithm of one numbor 
from that of another, we obtain that of 
their quotient. The longest processes, 
therefore, of multiplication and division 
are spared, and reduced to one of mere 
addition or subtraction. 

5. It has been supposed that an arith- 
metical fact, said to be mention- piop^,. ^ 
ed by Archimedes, and which is niiBbcn«f- 
certainly pointed out in the work SSuJi'^ 
of an early German writer, Mi- 
chael Stifclius, put Napier in the right 
course for this invention. It will, at least, 
serve to illustrate the principle of loga- 
rithms. Stifelius shows that if, in a geo- 
metrical progression, we add the indices 
of any terms in the series, we shall obtain 
the index of the products of those terms. 
Thus, if we compare the geometrical pro- 
gression, I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 33, 64, with the 
arithmeticad one which numbers the pow- 
ers of the common ratio, namely, 0, If % 
3, 4, 5, 6, we see that by adding two terms 
of the latter progression, as 9 and 3, to 
which 4 and 8 correspond in the geometri- 
cal series, we obtain 5, to which 38, the 
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product of 4 by 8, corresponds ; and the 
quotient would be obtained in a similar 
manner. But though this, which becomes 
self-evident when algebraical expressions 
are employed for the terms of a series, 
seemed at the time rather a curious prop- 
erty of numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, it was of little value in facilitating 
calculation. 

6. If Napier had simply considered num- 
BxteniM to bers in themselves as repeti- 
iM<oitqd0s. lions of unity, which is their only 
intelligible definition, it does not seem that 
he could ever have carried this observation 
upon progressive series any farther. Nu- 
merically understood, the terms of a geo- 
metrical progression proceed per solium ; 
and in the series 2, 4, 8, 16, it is as un- 
meaning to say that 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, in any 
possible sense, have a place, or can be in- 
troduced to any purpose, as that ^, j., |, y*^, 

or other fractions are true numbers at aU.* 
The case, however, is widely different 
when we use numbers as merely the signs 
of something capable of continuous in- 
crease or decrease ; of space, of duration, 
of velocity. These are, for our Conve- 
nience, divided by arbitrary intervals, to 
which the numerical unit is made to cor- 
respond. But as these intervals are indefi- 
nitely divisible, the unit is supposed capa- 
ble of division into fractional parts, each 
of them a representation of the ratio Which 
a portion of the interval bears to the 
whole. And thus, also, we must see, that 
as fractions of the unit bear a relation to 
uniform quantity, so all the integral num- 
bers, which do not enter into the terms of 
a geometrical progression, correspond to 
certain portions of variable quantity. If a 
body falling down an inclined plane ac- 
quires a velocity at one point which would 
carry it through two feet in a second, and 
at a lower point one which would carry it 
through four feet in the same time, there 
Imist, by the nature of a continually ac- 

* Few books of arithmetic, or eren algebn, m 
far M I know, draw the reader's attention at the 
ootaet to this essential distinction between discrete 
and coatinnous ijuantity, which is snre to be over- 
looked in all their subsequent reasonings. Wallis 
has done it Tery well ; after stating very clearly 
that there are no proper numbers but integers, he 
meets the objection, tnat fractions are called inter 
mediate numners. Concedo qnidem sic responderi 
p o sse ; concedo etiam numeros quos fractos vocant, 
five fractiones,e6se quidam uni et nulli quasi inter- 
medioa. 8ed addo, qood jam transitur «f oXXo rcvoc. 
Rcspoodetur enim non de fvor, sed de oiiaiiio. 
Pertinet igitar h«c responsio proprii loquenoo,non 
lam ad qoantitatem discretam, seu numemm, quam 
ad continnam; prout hora supponitur tfsse auid 
coottnaom in partes dirisibile, quamris qnioem 
haram paitiom ad totam ratio munaria azprimatur. 
— If atbeais UniTertaUi^ C. 1. 
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celerated motion, be some point between 
these where the velocity might be repre- 
sented by the number three. Hence, 
wherever the numbers of a common geo- 
metrical series, like 3, 4, 8, 16, represent 
velocities at certain intervals, the inter- 
mediate numbers will represent velocities 
at intermediate intervals ; and thus it may 
be said that aU numbers are terms of a 
geometrical progression, but one which 
should always he considered as what it 
is : a progression of continuous, not dis- 
crete quantity, capable of being indicated 
by number, but not number itself. 

7. It was a necessary consequence, that 
if all numbers could be treated as ^^^ 
terms of a progression, and if "^ '••*'•• 
their indices cocdd be found like those of* 
an ordinary series, the method of finding 
products of terms by addition of indices 
would be universal. The means that Na- 
pier adopted for this purpose were sur-" 
prisingly ingenious ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to make them clear to those who are 
likely to require it, especially without the 
use of lines. It may suffice to say that 
his process was laborious in Uie mghest 
degree, consisting of the interpolation of 
6931472 mean proportionals between 1 and 
2, and repeating a similar and still more 
tedious operation for all prime numbers^ 
The logarithms of other numbers wer0 
easily obtained, according to the funda-> 
mental principle of the invention, by add-* 
ing their factors. Logarithms appear to 
have been so called, because they are thd 
sUm of these mean ratios, 'koyuv ttpiSfto^. 

8. In the original tables of Napier th6 
logarithm of 10 was 3.6225850. Tahisssr 
In those which were published Naptsrand 
afterward (1618), he changed this ^'W- 
for 1.0000000, making, of course, that ot 
100, 2.0000000, and sd forth. This con^ 
struction has been followed since ; but 
those of the first method are not wholl]^ 
neglected; they are called h3rperbolicu 
logarithms, from expressing a property of 
that curve. Napier found a coadjutor well 
worthy of him in Henry Briggs, professoif 
of geometry at Gresham College. It is un-^ 
certain from which of them the change in 
the form of logarithms proceeded.^ Bnggs^ 
in 1618, published a table of logarithms np 
to lOOO, calculated by himself. This was 
followed in 1624 by hts greater worki 
Arithmetica Logarithmica, containing Uie 
logarithms of all natural numbers as 
high as 20,000, and again from 90,000 to 
100,000. These are cdculated to fourteen 
places of decimals, thus reducing the errori 
which, strictly speakinff, must always ex- 
ist from the principle of loMJcv\.tew>Ra5L«38ttB'> 
struction, \o «[i wb^mX vS^XA^sQiaS^VEW^ 
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tion. He had designed to publish a second 
table, with the logarithms of sines and 
tangents to the 100th part of a degree. 
This he left in a considerably advanced 
state ; and it was pubhshed by Gellibrand 
in 1633. Gunter had, as early as 1620, 
given the logarithms of sines and tangents 
on the sexagesimal scale as far as seven 
decimals. Vlacq, a Dutch bookseller, print- 
ed in 1628 a translation of Briggs's Arith- 
metics Logarithmica, filling up the interval 
from 20,000 to 90,000 with logarithms cal- 
culated to eleven decimals. He published, 
also, in 1633, his Trigonometries Artificia- 
lis, the most useful work, perhaps, that 
had appeared, as it incorporated the la- 
bours of Briggs and GeUibrand, but with 
no great reganl to the latter's fair advan- 
tage. Kepler came like a master to the 
smiject ; and observing that some foreign 
mathematicians disliked the theory upon 
which Napier had explained the nature of 
logarithms, as not rigidly geometrical, 
gave one of his own to which they could 
not object. But it may probably be said 
that the very novelty to which the disci- 

81es of the ancient geometry were averse, 
^e introduction of the notion of velocity 
into mathematical reasoning, was that 
which linked the abstract science of quan- 
tity with nature, and prepared the way 
for that expansive theory of infinites 
which bears at once upon the subtlest 
truths that can exercise the understanding, 
and the most evident that can fall under 
the senses. 

9. It was, indeed, at this time that the 
Xepier'anew modem geometry, which, if it 
leometry. deviates Something from the 
clearness and precision of the ancient, has 
incomparably the advantage over it in its 
reach of application, took its rise. Kepler 
was the man that led the way. He pub- 
lished in 1615 his Nova Stereometria Do- 
liorum, a treatise on the capacity of casks. 
In this he considers the various solids 
which may be formed by the revolution 
of a segment of a conic section round a 
line which is not its axis, a condition not 
unfrequent in the form of a cask. Many 
of the problems which he starts he is un- 
able to solve. But what is most remark- 
able in this treatise is, that he here sug- 
gests the bold idea that a circle may be 
eemed to be composed of an infinite num- 
ber of triangles, having their bases in the 
circumference, and their common apex in 
the centre ; a cone, in like manner, of in- 
finite pyramids, and a cylinder of infinite 
prisms.* The ancients had shown, as is 
well known, that a polygon inscribed in a 



circle, and another described about it, may, 
by continual bisection of their sides, be 
made to approach nearer to each other 
than any assignable differences. Tlie 
circle itself lay, of course, between them. 
Euchd contents himself with saying that 
the circle is ^ater than any polygon that 
can be inscnbed in it, and less than any 
polygon that can be described about it 
The method by which they approximated 
to the curve space by continual increase 
or diminution of the rectilineal figure was 
called exhaustion, and the space itself is 
properly called, by later geometers, the 
limit. As curvilineal and rectilineal spaces 
cannot possibly be compared by means of 
superposition, or by snowing that their 
several constituent portions could be marte 
to coincide, it had long been acknowledged 
impossible by the best geometers to qiuid- 
rate by a direct process any curve suiface. 
But Archimedes had found, as to the para- 
bola, that there was a rectilineal space, of 
which he could indirectly demonstrate 
that it was equal, that is, could not be un- 
equal, to the curve itself. 

10. In this state of the general problem, 
the ancient methods of indefinite ^^ ^^g^ 
approximation having prepared cq ct fro« 
the way, Kepler came to liis solu- ***• "«*■«• 
tion of questions which re|[arded the ca- 
pacity of vessels. Accordmg to Fabroni, 
he supposed sohds to consist of an infinite 
number of surfaces, surfaces of an infinity 
of lines, lines of infinite points.* If this 
be strictly true, he must have left little, in 
point of invention, for Cavalieri. So long 
as geometry is employed as a method of 
logic, an exercise of the understanding on 
j those modifications of quantity which the 
imagination cannot grasp, such as points, 
lines, infinites, it must appear almost an 
offensive absurdity to speaR of a circle as 
a polygon with an infinite number of sides. 
But when it becomes the handmaid of 
practical art, or even of physical science, 
there can be no other objection than al- 
ways arises from incongruity and incor- 
rectness of language. It has been found 
possible to avoid the expressions attributed 
to Kepler; but they seem to denote, in 
fact, nothing more than those of Euclid 
or Archimedes; that the difference be- 
tween a magnitude and its limit may be 
regularly diminished, till, without strictly 



* Fabnoi, Vitm Itakmun, L, 372. 



* IdemquoquesoUdacogitaTitexinfiDitoi 
miperficienim ezistere, soperficies aatem ex buv 
infinitis, ac lineis ez innnitit punctis. Oitendit 
ipse quantum ea ratione breTior fieri via ponit dl 
▼era quflsdam captu difficiliora, cum antiqvarm 
deroonttiationum circuitus ac metbodas inter ta 
com:paraDdi fi^ras circumscriptas et mscripCaa iit 
plams ant aohdia, qiUD maotiiTaiida 
c1iiHtreatiir.~n}id. 
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vmniohing, it becomes less than any as- 
signable quantity, and may consequently 
be disregarded in reasoning upon actual 
bodies. 

11. Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the 
Adopted by Steps of Kepler, and in his first 
^i^' dialogue on mechanics, when 
treating on a cylinder cut out of a hemi- 
sphere, became conversant with indivisi- 
bles (faroiliarem habere coepit cum indivisi- 
bilibus usum) . But in that dialogue he con- 
fused the metaphysical notions of divisible 
quantity, supposing it to be composed of 
nnextended indivisibles; and, not ventu- 
ring to affirm that infinites could be eoual 
or unequal to one another, he preferred to 
say that words denoting equality or ex- 
cess could only be used as to finite quan- 
tities. In his fourth dialogue on the centre 
of gravity, he comes back to the exhaust- 
ive method of Archimedes.* 

18. Cavalieri, professor of mathematics 
Bitcndedby at Bologna, the generally repu- 
^■^■"•rt. ted father of the new geometry, 
though Kepler seems to have so greatly an- 
ticipated him, had completed his method 
of indivisibles in 1626. The book was not 
published till 1835. His leading principle 
is, that solids are composed of an infinite 
number of surfaces, placed one above an- 
other as their indivisible elements. Sur- 
faces are formed in like manner by lines, 
and lines by points. This, however, he 
asserts with some excuse and explana- 
tion ; declaring that he does not use the 
words so stripy as to have it supposed 
that divisible quantities truly and literally 
consist of indivisibles, but that the ratio 
of solids is the same as that of an infinite 
■umber of surfaces, and that of surfaces 
the same as of an infinite number of lines ; 
and, to put an end to cavil, he demonstra- 
ted that the same consequences would 
ioUow if a method should be adopted bor- 
rowing nothing from the consideration of 
indivisibles.t This explanation seems to 

* Fabroni, Vito Italonim, i., 272. 

t Nod 60 rigore a te voces adhiberi, ac ai dividus 
qaantitatea ver^ ac propria ex indiTiaibilibus eziste- 
not : Ycniintainen id aibi duntazAt Telle, ut propor- 
tio aolidoram tadem esset ac ratio aaperficienim 
oamhini numero infiaitaram, et proportio superfi. 
cjerom eadem ac Ula infinitaram Imearam : deniqoe 
ut oiiiDia,qu0 contra dici poterant, in radice prsci. 
4eret, demonatravit, easdem omnino conaecotionea 
emi, at methodi aot rationes adhiberentur omnino 
divers*, que nihil ab indiviaibiliiini consideratione 
|WDderent.~Fabroni. 

II n*Mt ancnn caa dans la g^ometrie des indiviai* 
Uaa, qu'oQ ne miiaae facilement rediiire k la forme 
aociMiiie de atoionatration. Ainai, c'aat s'arrdter 
k I'ftcorce que de chicaner aar le root d'indiviaiblea. 
U est inproprs ai I'on vent, maia il n*en r^aulte an- 
am daoger poor la g^ometrie ; et loin de cooduire 
k t'crreor, cette m^thode, an contrmire, a hU utile 
§oai aUtkdn k des viritk qoi svoiant tehipp4 



have been given after his method had been 
attacked by Guldin in 1640. 

13. It was a main object of Cavalieri's 
geometry to demonstrate the pro- Applied to 
portions of different solids. This iim ratios 
is partly done by Euclid, but gen- ^ ■•"^^ 
erally in an indirect manner. A cone, ac- 
cording to Cavalieri, is composed of an in- 
finite number of circles decreasing ftom 
the base to the summit, a cylinder of an 
infinite number of equal circles. He 
seeks, therefore, the ratio of the sum of 
all the former to that of all the latter. 
The method of summing an infinite series 
of terms in arithmetical progression was 
already known. The diameters of the 
circles in the cone, decreasin|[ unifonnly« 
were in arithmetical progression, and the 
circles would be as their squares. He 
found that when the number of terms is 
infinitely great, the sum of all the squares 
described on lines in arithmetical pro« 
gression is exactly one third of the groats 
est square multiplied by the numror of 
terms. Hence the cone is one third of a 
cylinder of the same base and altitude, and 
the same may be shown of other solids. 

14. This bolder |[eometry was now very 
generally applied in difficult in- Prabiem er 
vestigations. A proof was given tiMeyeMd. 
in the celebrated problems relative to the 
cycloid, which served as a test of skill to 
the mathematicians of that age. The cy- 
cloid is the curve described by a point in 
a circle, while it makes one revolution 
along a horizontal base, as in the case of 
a carriage-wheel. It was far more diffi- 
cult to determine its area« It was at first 
taken for the segment of a circle. Galileo 
considered it, but with no success. Mer* 
senne, who was also unequal to the prob- 
lem, suggested it to a very good geome- 
ter, Roberval, who, after some years, in 
1634, demonstrated that the area of the 
cycloid is equal to thrice the area of the 
generating circle. Mersenne communi- 
cated this discovery to Descartes, who* 
treating the matter as easy, sent a short 
demonstration of his own. On Rober- 
val^s intimating that he had been aided by 
a knowledge of the solution, Descartes 
found out the tangents of the cnrve, and 
challenged Roberval and Fermat to do the 
same. Fermat succeeded in this; but 
Roberval could not achieve the problem, 
in which Galileo also and Cavaheri fail- 
ed ; thouffh it seems to have been solved 
afterward by Viviani. " Such," says Mon- 
tucla, '* was the superiority of Descartes 
over all the geometers of his age, that 



jnsqn'alora aox etTorU dta c^onMEca.— UffiAaMiaiK 
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questions which most perplexed them 
caused him but an ordinary degree of at- 
tention.'* In this problem of the tan- 
gents (and it might not, perhaps, have 
been worth while to mention it otherwise 
in so brief a sketch), Descartes made use 
of the principle introduced by Kepler, 
considering the curve as a polygon of an 
infinite number of sides, so that an infi- 
nitely small arc is equal to its chord. The 
cvcloid has been called by Montucla the 
Helen of geometers. This beauty was at 
least the cause of war, and produced a 
long controversy. The Italians claim the 
original invention as their own ; but Mon- 
tuda seems to have vindicated the right 
of France to every solution important in 
geometry. Nor were the friends of Ro- 
berval and Fermat disposed to acknowl- 
edge so much of the exclusive right of 
Descartes as was challenged by his disci- 
ples. Pascal, in his history of the cy- 
cloid, enters the lists on the side of Ro- 
berval. This was not published till 1658. 

16. Without dwelling more minutely on 
PromrvM •r geometrical treatises of less im- 
•^s^bf^ portance, though in themselves 
valuable, such as that of Gregory St. Vin- 
cent in 1647, or the Cyclometricus of 
"Willebrod Snell in 1631, we come to the 
progress of analysis during this period. 
The works of Vieta, it may be observed, 
were chiefly published after the year 1600. 
They left, as must be admitted, not much 
in principle for the more splendid gener- 
alizations of Harriott and Descartes. It 
is not unlikely that the mere employment 
of a more perfect notation would have led 
the acute mind of Vieta to truths which 
seem to us who are acquainted with 
them but a little beyond what he discov- 
ered. 

16. Briggs, in his Arithmetica Logarith- 
Brif fi. mica, was the first who clearly sho w- 
Girifd. ed what is called the Binomial The- 
orem, or a compendious method of invo- 
lution, by means of the necessary order 
of coefilcients in the successive powers 
of a binomial quantity. Cardan bad par- 
tially, and Vieta much more clearly, seen 
this, nor was it likely to escape one so 
observant of algebraic relations as the lat- 
ter. Albert Girard, a Dutchman, in his 
Inyemion Nouvelle en Algebre, 1629, con- 
ceived a belter notion of negative roots 
than his predecessors. Even Vieta had 
not paid attention to them in any solution. 
Girard, however, not only assigns their 
form, and shows that in a certain class of 
cubic equations there must always be one 
or two of this description, but uses this 
remariuible expression : ** A negative so- 
Jution meanBt in geometry, that the tmmu 



recedes as the plus advances.*'* It seems 
manifest that, till some such idea sug* 
gested itself to the minds of analysts, the 
consideration of negative roots, though 
they could not possibly avoid perceiving 
their existence, woiUd merely have con- 
fused their solutions. It cannot, there* 
fore, be surprising, that not only Cardan 
and Vieta, but Harriott himself, should 
have disregarded them. 

17. Harriott, the companion of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in Virginia, and Uie o,-|^ 
friend of the Earl of Northumber- "■™* 
land, in whose house he spent the latter 
part of his life, was destined to make tiie 
last great discovery in the pure science of 
algebra. Though he is mentioned here 
after Girard, since the Artis Analytics 
Praxis was not published till 1631, this 
was ten years after the author's death. 
Harriott arrived at a complete theory of 
the genesis of equations, which Cardan 
and Vieta had but partially conceived. By 
bringing all the terms on one side, so as 
to make them equal to zero, he found out 
that every unknown quantity in an equa- 
tion has as many values as the index of 
its powers in the first term denotes ; and 
that these values, in a necessary sequence 
of combinations, form the coefficients of 
the succeeding terms into which the de- 
creasing powers of the unknown quantitv 
enter, as they do also, by their united prod* 
uct, the last or known term of the equa- 
tion. This discovery facilitated the solu- 
tion of equations, by the necessary com- 
positions of their terms which it display- 
ed. It was evident, for example, that 
each root of an equation must be a factor, 
and, consequently, a divisor, of the last 
term.t 

18. Harriott introduced the use of small 
letters instead of capitals in algebra; be 
employed vowels for unknown, conso- 
nants for known quantities, and joined 
them to express their product.^ Then 



* La solution par moiDS 8>xplique en g^ometm 
en retrogradant, et le moms recnle on le plot 
avance.— Montncla, p. 112. 

t Harriott's t)ook it a thin folio of 180 pa|e8,witfe 
f ery little besides examples ; for his pnociples art 
shortly and obscarely laid down. Whoever it tbt 
author of the preface to this work cannot be tiil 
to have suppressed or extenuated the merits of Vi^ 
ta, or to have claimed anything for HamoU boC 
what he is allowed to have deserved. Montadi 
justly observes, that Harriott very rarely makes as 
equation equal to zero, by bringing lU the quanth 
ties to one side of the equation. 

t Oughtred, in his Clavis Matbematica, pobbib- 
ed in 1631, abbreviated the rules of Vieta, thomk 
he still used capital letters. He also aivet toe- 
cinctly the praxis of algebra, or the elea ' — 
rales we fina in our commoo books, which, i 
what are now first learned, were, from the ai 
coane of algebraical luslarj, discovered hlSi 
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b certainly not much in tlus; tmt ita evi- 
dent convenience rendera it wonderful that 
it stiotitd tiave been reserved Tor so late an 
en. Wallis. in his History of Algebra, 
ascribes to Harriott a long list of discov- 
eries, which have been reclaimed for Car- 
dan and Vieta, the great founders of the 
higher algebra, by Cossali and Montucla.* 
The latter of these writers has been char- 
ged, even by foreigners, with similar in- 
justice towards our couniryman; and 
that he has been provoked by what he 
thought the unfairness of Wallis to some- 
thinelike a depreciation of Harriott, seems 
as clear as that he has himself robbed 
Cardan of part of his due credit in swell- 
ing the account of Vieta's discoveries. 
From the general integrity, however, of 
Hontucla'B writings, I am much inclined 
to acquit him of any wilful partiality. 

IS. Harriott had shown what were the 
P^^m,^ hidden laws of algebm, as the 
science of symbolical notation. . 
Bnl one man, the pride of France, and 
wonder of his contemporaries, was des- 
tined to flash light upon the labours of 
the analyst, and to point out what those 
symbols, so darkly and painfully traced, 
tad resulting commonly in irrational or 
even impossible forms, might represent 
and explain. The use of numbers, or of 
letters denoting nambers, for lines and 
rectangles capable of division into aliquot i 
parts, had long been too obvious to be over- 1 
looked, and is only a compendious abbre- 1 
viation of geomeirical proof. The next ] 
step made was the perceiving that irra- . 
tional n'lmbers, as they are called, repre- 
sent incommensurable quantities ; that is, 
if unity be taken for the side of a square, 
the square-root of two will represent its | 
diagonal. Gradually Che application of ^ 
nnmerical and algebraical calculation to 
the solution of problems respecting mag- I 
nitnde became more frequent and refined. t ! 
It is certain, however, that no one before ' 
Descartes had employed algebraic for- 
IduIk in the construction of curves; that is, 
had taught the inverse process, not only 
bow to express diagrams by algebra, but 
bow to tarn algebra into diagrams. The 
ancient geometers, he obMrves, were 
•crupuloiis about using the language of 
srithmetic in geometry, which could only 



•le, howavcr, giieo ibo by Harriott.— Walliid Ai- 
fabra. 

• ThcM m«T •" fi""* in 'I"" •rtlcl* HarrkM of 
Iha BiognphiB Bnlannici. Willi), bowo'tr, doet 
mat ap^raMtlwhanourdiie to Viola qnilaaimach 
as if intimiud bj Mootucla. 

t 8wna(aiBvaLL,p.aL 



duced a great deal of obscurity and en- 
barrassment in some of their demonstra- 
tions.* 

50. The principle which Descartes es- 
tablishes is, that every curve of ^|, ^_^ 
those which are called geometri- iumIiT' 
cal has its fundamental equation •ii«*" f 
expressing the constant relation ""**' 
between the absciss and the ordinate^ 
Thus the rectangle under the ^tscisses of 
a diameter of the circle is equal to the 
square of the ordinate, and the other conic 
sections, as well as higher curves, ha*s 
each their leading properly, which deteit- 
mines their nature, and shows how they 
may be generated. A simple equation 
can only express the relation of straight 
lines i the solution of a quadratic must ba 
found in one of the four conic sections; 
and the higher powers of an unknown 

2uantity lead to curves of a superior oi^ 
er. The beautiful and extensive theory 
developed by Descartes in this short trea- 
tise displays a most consummate felicity 
of genius. That such a man, endowed 
with faculties so original, should have en- 
croached on the just rights of others, is 
what we can only believe with reluctance. 

51. It must, however, be owned that, 
independently of the suspicions g,„—,„^ 
of an unacknowledged appropria- pi^fHriM 
tion of what others had thought fe?""* 
before him, which, unfortunately, 

hang over all the writings of Descartes, 
he has taken to himself the whole theory 
of Harriott on the nature of equations in 
a manner which, if it is not a remarkable 
case of simuItaneouB invention, can only 
be reckoned a very unwarrantable plagia- 
rism. For not only he does not name 
Harriott, but he evidently introduces the 
subject as an important discovery of his 
own, and in one of his letters asserts his 
originality in the most positive language.^ 



t T«nt B'en ftul quo luct 
poiuent (tra ■irtmf-* •■-=— 




lootefoit n , ,; , — j - n.-- 

VUta dopuii <jne fu re(u toot demiiio qu« Jo 
n'i»o(i jinuis fnl aopamuit, l'«i«!.'. «Offi»W %. 
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Still it 18 quite possible that, prepared as 
the way had been by Vieta, and gifted as 
Descartes was with a wonderfully intui- 
tive acuteness in all mathematical reason- 
ing, he may in this, as in other instances, 
hare struck out the whole theory by him- 
self. Montucla extols the algebra of Des- 
cartes, that is, so much of it as can be 
fairly claimed for him without an^ pre- 
cursor, very highly ; and some of his in- 
Tentions in ^e treatment of equations 
hare long been current in books on that 
science. He was the first who showed 
what were called impossible or imagina- 
ry roots, though he never assigns them, 
deennng them no Quantities at all. He 
was alM), peiiiaps, the first who fully un- 
derstood negative roots, though he still 
retains the appellation false roots, which 
is not so good as Harriott's epithet, priva- 
tive. According to his panegyrist, he first 
pointed out that in every equation (the 
terms being all on one side) which has no 
imaginary roots, there are as many chan- 
ges of signs as positive roots, as many 
continuations of them as negative. 

93. The geometer next in genius to 
j^^^ Descartes, and perhaps nearer to 

"*^ him than to any third, was Fermat, 
a man of various acquirements, of high 
ranJL in the Parliament of Toulouse, and 
of a mind incapable of envy, forgiving of 
detraction, and delighting in truth, with 
almost too much indifference to praise. 
The works of Fermat were not published 
tiU long after his death in 1665; but his 
frequent discussions with Descartes, by 
the intervention of their common corre- 
spondent, Afersenne, render this place 
more appropriate for the introduction of 
his name. In these controversies Des- 
cartes never behaved to Fermat with the 
respect due to his talents ; in fact, no one 
was ever more jealous of his own pre-em- 
inence, or more unwilling to acknowledge 

flntre nous, je do trooTe pas qa^il en ait tant >uque 
je penaois, non obttant qa'il fut fort habile. Tliia 
18 m a letter to Merseone in 1637.— (EuYrea de 
Deacartes, vol. vi., p. 300, 

The chai]g;8 of plagiariam from Harriott was 
brought against Descartes in his lifetime : Rober- 
▼aU when an English gentleman showed him the 
Artis AnalyticiB Praxis, exclaimed eagerly, II I'a 
Tu ! il I'a Tu ! It is also a very suspicious circum* 
stance, if true, as it appears to be, that Descartes 
waa in England the year (1631) that Harriott's 
work appeared. Carcavi, a niend of Roberval, in a 
letter to Descartes in 1649, plainly intimates to him 
that he has only copied HarrioU as to the nature of 
equations.— (Euvres des Descartes, toL x., p. 373. 
To this accusation Descartes made no reply.— See 
Biographia Britannica, art Harriott. The Biogra- 
phie Universelle unfairly suppresses all mention of 
this, and labours to depreciate Hsrriott — See Leib- 
tuti*B catalogue of the sappoaed thefts of DeamteB 



the claims of those who scrupled to fol> 
low him implicitly, and who might in any 
manner be thought rivals of his fame. 
Yet it is this unluippy temper of Descar- 
tes which ought to render us more unwill- 
ing to credit the suspicions of his design- 
ed plagiarism from the discoveries of oth- 
ers ; since this, combined with his unwill- 
ingness to acknowledge their merits, and 
affected ignorance of their writings, would 
form a character we should not readily 
ascribe to a man of great genius, and 
whose own writings give many apparent 
indications of sincerit}r and virtue. But, 
in fact, there was in this age a yreat prob- 
ability of simultaneous invention in sci- 
ence from developing principles that had 
been partially brought to light. Thus 
Roberval discovered the same method of 
indivisibles as CavaUeri, and Descartes 
must equally have been led to his theory 
of tangents \iy that of Kepler. Fermat 
also, who was in possession of his princi- 
pal discoveries before the geometiy of 
Descartes saw the hght, derived from 
Kepler his own celebrated method, it 
maximis et minimis; a method of discov- 
ering Uie greatest or least value of a tsp 
riable quantity, such as the ordinate of a 
curve. It depends on the same principle 
as that of Kepler. From this he deduced 
a rule for drawing tangents to curves dif- 
ferent from that of Descartes. This led 
to a controversy between the two geome- 
ters, carried on by Descartes, who yei is 
deemed to have been in the wrong, with 
his usual quickness of resentment. Sev- 
eral other discoveries, both in pure alge- 
bra and geometry, illustrate the name of 
Fermat.* 

23. The new geometry of Descartes 
was not received with the uni- a.^^l^^ 
versal admiration it deserved. geSaSSy 
Besides its conciseness, and the ooc succmb- 
inroad it made on old prejudices '^ " **^ 
as to geometrical methods, the general 
boldness of the author's si>cculation8 in 
physical and metaphysical philosophy, as 
well as his indiscreet temper, disinclined 
many who ought to have appreciated it; 
and it was in his own country, where be 
had ceased to reside, that Descartes had 
the fewest admirers. Roberval made 
some objections to his rival's algebra, bat 
with little success. A commentary on 
the treatise of Descartes, by Schooten, 
professor of geometry at Leyden, first ap- 
peared in 1649. 

24. Among those who devoted them- 
selves ardently and successfully to astro- 



*■ A good article on Fermat, by M. Mauricei 
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nomical obsenrations at the end 
of the sixteenth century was 
John Kepler, a native of Wirtemburg, who 
had already shown that he was likely to 
inherit the mantle of Tycho Brahe. He 
published some astronomical treatises, of 
eomparatiyely small importance, in the 
first years of the present period. But in 
1609 he made an epoch in that science by 
his Astronomia Nova atnohryiiToc, or Com- 
mentaries on the Planet Mars. It had 
been always assumed that the heavenly 
bodies revolve in circular orbits round 
their centre, whether this were taken to 
be the sun or the earth. There was, how- 
ever, an apparent eccentricity or deviation 
from this circular motion, which it had 
been very difficult to explain, and for this 
Ptolemy had devised his complex system 
of epicycles. No planet showed more of 
this eccentricity than Mars ; and it was to 
Mars that Kepler turned his attention. 
After many kdx)rious researches, he was 
brought, by degrees, to the great discov- 
ery, that the motion of the planets, among 
which, having adopted the Copemican 
system, he reckonea the earth, is not per- 
formed in circular, but in elliptical orbits, 
the sun not occupying the centre, but one 
of the foci of the curve ; and, secondly, 
that it is performed with such a varsring 
Telocity, that the areas described by the 
radius vector, or line which joins this fo- 
cus to the revolving planet, are always 
{)roportional to the times. A planet, there- 
ore, moves less rapidly as it becomes 
more distant from the sun. These are 
the first and second of the three great 
laws of Kepler. The third was not dis- 
covered by nim till some years afterward. 
He tells us himself, that, on the 8th of 
May, 1618, after long toil in investigating 
the proportion of the periodic times of the 
planetary movements to their orbits, an 
idea struck his mind, which, chancing to 
make a mistake in the calculation, he soon 
rejected. But, a week afler, returning to 
the subject, he entirely estabhshed his 
grand discovery, that the squares of the 
times of revolution are as the cubes of the 
mean distances of the planets. This was 
first made known to the world in his 
Mysterium Cosmographicum, published 
in 1619; a work mingled up with many 
strange efiusions of a mind far more ec- 
centric than any of the planets with which 
it was enga^d. In the Epitome Astrono- 
mis Copermcanae, printed the same year, 
he endeavours to deduce this law from his 
theory of centrifugal forces. He had a 
very good insight into the principles of 
universal gravitation as an attribute of 
aauer; but oeveral of his assoniptioiis as 



to the laws of motion are not consonant 
to truth. There seems, indeed, to have 
been a considerable degree of good for- 
tune in the discoveries of Kepler ; yet this 
may be deemed the reward of his indefat- 
igable laboriousness, and of the ingenu- 
ousness witJi which he renounced any 
hypothesis that he could not reconcile 
with his advancing knowledge of Uus phfl»- 
nomena. 

26. The appearance of three comets in 
1619 called once more the as- CM^joetaiti 
tronomers of Europe to specu- utoeomMi 
late on the nature of those anomalous 
bodies. They still passed for harbingers 
of worldly catastrophes ; and those who 
feared them least could not interpret their 
apparent irregularity. Galileo, though 
Tycho Brahe had formed a juster notion, 
unfortunately took them for atmospheric 
meteors. Kepler, though he brou^t Uiem 
from the far regions of space, did not sus- 
pect the nature of their orbits, and thought 
that, moving in straight lines, they were 
finally dispersed and came to nothing. 
But a Jesuit, Grassi, in a treatise De 
Tribus Cometis, Rome, 1618, had the 
honour of explaining what hBid baffled 
Galileo, and first held them to be planets 
moving in vast ellipses round the sun.* 

26. But long before this time the name 
of Galileo had become immortal q-ju^i^j,- 
by discoveries which, though eovwyofJii- 
they would certainly have soon vtut^ mti^ 
been made by some other, per- ****• 
haps far inferior observer, were happily 
reserved for the most philosophical genius 
of the age. Galileo assures us that, hav- 
ing heard of the invention of an instrument 
in Holland which enlarged the size of dis- 
tant objects, but knowing nothing of its 
construction, he began to study the theory 
of refractions till he found by experiment 
that, by means of a convex and concave 
glass in a tube, he could magnify an ob- 
ject threefold. He was thus encouraged 
to make another, which magnified th&ty 
times ; and this he exhibited in the autumn 
of 1609 to the inhabitants of Venice. Hav- 
ing made a present of his first telescope 
to the senate, who rewarded him with a 
pension, he soon constructed another ; and 
m one of the first nights of January, 1610, 
directing it towards the moon, was aston- 
ished to see her surface and edges covered 
with inequalities. These he considered 
to be mountains, and judged by a sort of 
measurement that some of them must ex- 
ceed those of the earth. His next obser- 
vation was of the milky way ; and this he 
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found to derive its neboloos lustre from 
inyriads of stars, not distinguishable, 
through their remoteness, by the unassist- 
^ sight of man. The nebulae in the con- 
stelhuion Orion he perceived to be of the 
^ame character, before his delight at 
these discoveries could have subsided, he 
lumed his telescope to Jupiter, and was 
surprised to rpmariL three small stars, 
which, in ^ second night's observation, 
had change4 their places. In the course 
of a few weeks, he was able to determine 
by their revolutions, which are very rapid, 
tnat these are secondary planets, the 
moons or satellites of Jfjpiter; and he had 
^ed a fourth to their number. These 
piarveUous revelations of nature he hast- 
ened to aonounce in a work, aptly en- 
titled Sidereus Nuncius, published in 
March, 1610. In an age when the fasci- 
nating science of astronomy had already 
fK> much excited the minds of philosophers, 
it may be guessed with what eagerness 
this intelligence from the heavens was 
circulated. A few, as usual, through envy 
or prejudice, affected to contemn it. Bqt 
wisdom was justified of her children. 
Kepler, in his Narratio de observatis a se 
Quatuor Jovis SatelUtibus, 1610, confirmed 
the discoveries of Galileo. Peiresc, an 
inferior name, no doubt, but deserving of 
every praise for his zeal in the cause of 
knowledge, having with difficulty procured 
^ good telescope, saw the four satellites 
in November, 1610, and is said by Gassendi 
to have conceived at that time the inge- 
nious idea that their occultations might be 
lised to ascertain the longitude,* 

97. This is the greatest and most im- 
ptherdiKov. portant of the discoveries of 
ffriesbybiiD. Galileo. But several others 
were of the deepest interest. He found 
that the planet Venus had phases, that is, 
periodical differences of apparent form like 
the moon ; and that these are exactly such 
as would be produced by the variable re- 
Hection of the sun's Ught on the Copemir 
can hypothesis; ascribing also the faint 
light on that part of the moon which does 
not receive the rays of the sun, to the re- 
flection from the earth, called by some 
late writers earth-shine; which, though 
it had been suggested by Maestlin, and be- 
fore him by Leonardo da Vinci, was not 
generally received among astronomers. 
Another striking phenomenon, though he 
did not see the means of explaining it, 
was the triple appearance of Saturn, as if 
smaller stars were conjoined, as it were, 
like wings to the planet, This, of course, 
was the ring. 

* Ouamdi, Vita Psiiaidi, |^ 77. 



38. Meantime,the new auxiliary of Ti». 
ion, which had revealed so many ^p^ ^ ob 
wonders, could not lie unem- mm diMn. 
ployed in the hands of others. ^"^ 
A publication by John Fabricius, at Wit- 
tenberg, in July, 1611, De Maculis in Sole 
visis, announced a phenomenon in con« 
tradiction of common prejudice. The sun 
had passed for a body of liquid flame, or, 
if thought solid, still in a state of perfect 
ignition. Kepler had some years before 
observed a spDt, which he unluckily mis* 
took for the orb of Mercury in its passage 
over the solar orb. Fabricius was not 
permitted to claim this discovery as h» 
own. Scheiner, a Jesuit, professor of 
mathematics at Ingolstadt, asserts, in a 
letter dated 12th of November, 1611, that 
he first saw the spots in the month of 
March in that year, but he seems to have 
paid little attention to them before that 
of October. Both Fabricius, however, 
and Scheiner may be put out of the ques- 
tion. We have evidence that Harriott 
observed the spots on the sun as early as 
December 8th, 1610. The motion of the 
spots suggested the revolution of the son 
round its axis, completed in twenty-four 
days, as it is now determined ; and their 
frequent alterations of form, as well as 
occasional disappearance, could only be 
explained by the hypothesis of a luminous 
atmosphere in commotion, a sea of fiame, 
revealing at intervals the dark central 
mass of the sun's body which it envelopes. 

29. Though it cannot be said, perhaps, 
that the discoveries of Galileo coperDican 
would fully prove the Copemi- aywem Md 
can system of the world to those ^^ ^^^^^ 
who were already insensible to reasoning 
from its sufficiency to explain the phe- 
nomena, and from the analogies of na- 
ture, they served to familiarize the mind 
to it, and to break down the strong ram- 
part of prejudice which stood in its way. 
For eighty years, it has been said, this 
theory of the earth's motion had been 
maintained without censure ; and it coidd 
only be the greater boldness of Galileo in 
its assertion which drew down upon him 
the notice of the Church. But, in these 
eighty years since the publication of the 
treatise of Copernicus, his proselytes had 
been surprisingly few. They were now 
becoming more numerous : several had 
written on that side ; and Galileo had be- 
gun to form a school of Copeniicans, who 
were spreading over Italy. The Lincean 
Society, one of the most useful and re- 
nowned of Italian academies, founded at 
Rome by Frederic Cesi, a young man of 
noble birth, in 1603, had, as a fundament- 
al UWf to apply themselves to natural 
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phUoMphj; and it was impossible that 
ao attractire and rational a system as that 
of Copernicus could fail of pleasing an 
acute and ingenious nation strongly bent 
upon science. The Church, however, had 
tj^en alarm ; the motion of the earth was 
conceiTod to be as repugnant to Scripture 
as the existence of antipodes had once 
been reckoned ; and in 1616, Galileo, 
though respected and in favour with the 
court of Rome, was compelled to promise 
that he would not maintain that doctrine 
in any manner. Some letters that he had 
published on the subject were put, with 
the treatise of Copernicus and other 
works, into the Index Expurgatorius, 
where, I believe, they still remain.* 

30. He seems, notwithstanding this, to 
Bit dtetognet, have flattered himself mat, after 
•adpwMca^ several years had elapsed, he 
"•^ might elude the letter of this 

prohibition by throwing the arguments in 
favour of the Ptolemaic and Copemican 
systems into the form of a dialogue. 
This was published in 1633 ; and he 
might, from various circumstances, not 
unreasonably hope for impunity. But his 
expectations were deceived. It is well 
known that he was compelled by the In- 
quisition at Rome, into whose hands he 
fell, to retract, in the most solemn and 
explicit manner, the propositions he had 
so well proved, and which he must have 
still believed. It is unnecessary to give 
a circumstantial account, especially as it 
has been so well done in a recent work, 
the Life of Galileo, by Mr. Drinkwater 
Bethune. The papal court meant to hu- 
miliate Galileo, and, through him, to strike 
an increasing class of plulosophers with 
shame and terror; but not otherwise to 
punish one, of whom even the inquisitors 
must, as Itahans, have been proud ; his 
confinement, though Montucla says it 
lasted for a year, was very short. He 
continued, nevertheless, under some re- 



* Drinkwater't Life of Galileo. Fabroni, Vito 
Itakmiin, toI. L The foimer ■eemt to be mistaken 
in auppoting that Galileo did not endeaTour to 
prove his ayi^in compatible with Scripture, la a 
letter to Cbriatina, the grand-duchess of Tuscany, 
the author (Brenna) of the Life in Fabroni's work 
telle us, he argued irery elaborately for that purpoee. 
In aa Tidelidt epistoUL philosophus noster ita oiste- 
rit, ut nihil etiam ab hominibus, qui omnem in sa- 
crarum literarum studio consumpsissent etatem, 
•at eabtilius sot Terius aut etiam accuratiua ezpli- 
catoiii ezpectari potuerit, p. 1 18. It seems, in (act, 
to have been this over-desire to prove his theory or- 
thodox which incensed the Church against it. See 
•o eatraordinary article on this subject in the eighth 
number of the Dublin Review (1838). Many will 
to l e rate propositioDS inconsistent with orthodoxy, 
whea they are not broaght into immediate joxta- 
poeitioQ with it 

Vol. U.— 1 1 



straint for the rest of his life; andythoni^ 
he lived at his own villa* near Florence, 
was not permitted to enter the city.* 

31. The Church was not mistaken in 
supposing that she should intimi- OMeartss 
date the Copemicans, but very aiani»4 
much so in expecting to suppress ^ ^^^' 
the theory. Descartes was so astonished 
at hearing of the sentence on Galileo, 
that he was almost disposed to bum his 
papers, or, at least, to let no one see them. 
" I cannot collect,'' he says, " that he who 
is an Italian, and a friend of the pope, as 
I understand, has been criminated on any 
other account than for having attempted 
to establish the motion of the earth. I 
know that this opinion was formerly cen- 
sured by some cardinals ; but I thou|^t I 
had since heard that no objection was now 
made to its being publicly taught even at 
Rome.^'t It seems not at all imlikely that 
Descartes was induced, on this account, 
to pretend a greater degree of difference 
from Copernicus than he really felt, and 
even to deny, in a certain sense of his 
own, the obnoxious tenet of the earth's 
motion.^ He was not without danger of 
a sentence against truth nearer at hand ; 
Cardinal Richelieu having had the intention 
of procuring a decree of the Sorbonne to 
the same effect, which, by the good sense 
of some of that society, fell to the ground.^ 

32. The progress, however, of the Co^ 
pemican theory in Europe, if it Pf^mm ef 
may not actually be dated from UMOsperBir 
its condenmation at Rome, was *^ ■y««i» 
certainly not at all slower after that time, 
Gassendi rather cautiously took that side i 
the Cartesians brought a powerful re-en^ 
forcement; BouillaiMi and several other 
astronomers of note avowed themselves 
favourable to a doctrine which, though iq 
Italy it lay under the ban of the pajM^ 
power, was readily saved on this side of 
the Alps b^ some of the salutary distinc- 
tions long in use to evade that authority. | 
But in the middle of the seventeenth 

* Fabroni. His Life is written in good Latin, 
with knowledge and spirit, more than Tiraboactt 
has ventured to display. 

It appears from some of Grotius*s Epistles, that 
Oslileo had thoughts, about 1635, of seeking the 
protection of the United Prorincee. Bot, on ae« 
count of his advanced a|;e, he gave this op : fiMaQt 
senio constituit manere in quibua eat locis, et potius 
qucB ibi sunt incommode perpeti, quam male etati 
migrandi onus, et novas parandi amicitias impo- 
nere. The very idea shows that be must have 
deeply felt the restraint impoaed upon him in hie 
country.— £piat. Orot., 407, 446. 

t Vol. vi., p. 239 : he saya here of the motion of 
the earth, Je confease qoe s*il est faux, tooa lee 
fimdemons de ma philoeopfaie le sont anaai. 

t Vol. vi, p. 50. ^ Meotuela, ii.^2ST. 
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century, and long afterward, there were 
mathematicians of no small reputation, 
who struggled stanchly for the immo- 
bility of the earth ; and, except so far as 
Cartesian theories might have come in 
wogae^ we have no reason to believe that 
any persons unacquainted with astronomy, 
either in this country or on the Conti- 
nent, had embraced the system of Coper- 
nictts. Hume has censured Bacon for re- 

{ecting it ; but, if Bacon had not done so, 
le would have anticipated the rest of his 
countrymen by a full quarter of a century. 
33. Descartes, in his new theory of the 
P^^ solar system, aspired to explain 
dmiM gen. the secret springs of nature, while 
crai gnTi> Kepler and Galileo had merely 
*"*•■• showed their effects. By what 
force the heavenly bodies were impelled, 
by what law they were guided, was cer- 
tainly a very different question from that 
of the orbit they described or the period 
of their revolution. Kep4er had evidently 
some notion of that universally mutual 
gravitation which Hooke saw more clear- 
fy, and Newton established on the basis 
of his geometry.* But Descartes rejected 
this with contempt. '* For,** he says, ** to 
conceive this, we must not only suppose 
that every portion of matter in the uni- 
verse is animated, and animated by several 
different souls, which do not obstruct one 
another, but that those souls are intelli- 

fent and even divine; that they may 
now what is going on in the most remote 
places, without any messenger to give 



34. In a letter to Mersennet Jan. Mh, 
1639, he shortly states that notion 0Miri« 
of the material universe which he tteoiy tf 
afterward published in the Princip^ *• •■* 
ia Philosophiae. ^ I will tell you/* be sayi, 
'* that I conceive, or, rather, can demoiw 
strate, that, besides the matter which coia- 
poses terrestrial bodies, there are two 
other kinds ; one very subtle, of which Ijbe 
parts are round, or neariy round, like grain 
of sand, and this not only occupies the 
pores of terrestrial bodies, but constitotei 
the substance of all the heavens; tiie 
other incomparably more subtle, ^ parts 
of which are so small, and move with audi 
velocity, that they have no determinate 
figure, but readily take at every instant 
that which is required to fill all the little 
intervals which the other does not oc- 
cupy.''* To this hypothesis of a dooUe 
sther he was driven by his avereion to 
admit any vacuum in nature ; the rotundi- 
ty of the former corpuscles having been 
produced, as he fancied, by their continoal 
circidar motions, which had nibbed off 
their angles. This seems, at present, 
rather a clumsy hypothesis, but it is Uter- 
ally that which Descartes presented to the 
world. 

35. After having thus filled the universe 
with different sorts of matter, he supposes 
that the subtler particles, formed by the 
perpetual rubbing off of the angles of the 
larger in their progress towards spherici- 
ty, increased by degrees till there was s 
superfluity that was not required to fill op 



them notice, and that they may exert their ! the intervals ; and this, flowing towards 
powers there. "t Kepler, who took the the centre of the system, became the sun, 



world for a single animal, a leviathan that 
roared in caverns and breathed in the 
ocean-tides, might have found it difficult 



a very subtle and hquid body, while, in 
like manner, the fixed stars were formed 
in other systems. Round these centres 



to answer this, which would have seemed the whole mass is whirled in a number of 
no objection at all to Campanella. If Des- . distinct vortices, each of which carries 
cartes himself had been more patient to- , along with it a planet. The centrifugal 
wards opinions which he had not formed motion impels every particle in these vor- 
in his own mind, that constant divine tices at each instant to fly off from the 
agency, to which he was, on other occa- sun in a straight line ; but it is retained 
sions, apt to resort, could not but have by the pressure of those which have al- 
suggested a sufficient explanation of the ready escaped, and form a denser sphere 
gravity ofmatter, without endowing it.with beyond it. Light is no more than the 
self-agency. He had, however, fallen upon effect of particles seeking to escape from 
a complicated and original scheme ; the the centre, and pressing one on another. 



most celebrated, perhaps, though not the 
most admirable, of the novelties which 
Descartes brought into philosophy. 



though perhaps without actual motion-f 
The planetary vortices contain sometimes 

♦ Vol. Till., p. 73. 

t J*ai souvent averti que par la lumi^re JB d*cii- 

* '* If the earth and moon/' he says, " were not : tendois pas tant le mouTement que cette iociinatioD 

retained in their orbits, they would fall one on j ou propension que ces petits coips (Hit a ae mooToirt 



another, the moon monng about 33-34ths of the 
way, the earth the rest, supposing them equally 
dense." By this attraction or the moon he accounts 
for tides. He compares the attraction of the planets 
towards the ran to that of heavy bodies towards 
tboMrtb. tVoLix.,p.5eQ. 



et que ce que je dirois du mouTement, pour Itrs 
plus ais^ment entendu, se devoit rapporter a cetta 
propension ; d'od il est manifeste que selon moi Tod 
ne aoit entendre sotre chose par lea couleon qaa 
les diff&rentes vari^t^s qui anivent en ces frppn* 
nooi.— Vol. nL, p. 198. 
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iBMUer irorticesy in whieh the satellites 
ve whiried round their principal. 

36. Such, in a few words, is the famous 
Cartesian theory, which, fallen in esteem 
as it now is, stood its ground on the Con- 
tinent of Europe for nearly a century, till 
the simplicity of Uie Ne¥rtonian system, 
mud, aJtwve all, its conformity to the reahty 
of things, gained an undisputed predomi- 
nance. Besides the arbitraury suppositions 
of Descartes, and the various objections 
that were raised against the absolute 
plenum of space and other parts of his 
theory, it has been urged that his vortices 
are not reconcilable, according to the laws 
of motion in fluids, with the relation, as- 
certained by Kepler, between the periods 
and distances or the planets ; nor does it 
appear why the sun should be in the focus 
raUier than in the centre of their orbits. 
Yet within a few years it has seemed not 
impossible that a part of his bold conjec- 
tnrea will enter once more with soberer 
steps into the schools of philosophy. His 
doctrine as to the nature of li^ht, impro- 
Ted as it was by Huygens, is daily gaining 
ground over that of Newton ; that of a 
subtle sther pervading space, which, in 
fact, is neariy the same thmg, is becoming 
a favourite speculation, if we are not yet 
to call it an established truth; and the 
affirmative of a problem, which an eminent 
writer has started, whether this sther has 
a vorticose motion round the sun, would 
not leave us very far from the philosophy 
it has been so long our custom to turn 
into ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over the 
Xnm^km •r ^^"^ ^^^ witnessed by Gassen- 
li M<nii | di in 1631. This phenomenon, 
Mi Vmim. though it excited great interest 
in that age, from its having l^en previous- 
ly announced, so as to fwmish a test of 
astronomical accuracy, recurs too fre- 
quently to be now considered as of high 
importance. The transit of Venus is 
much more rare. It occurred on Dec. 4, 
1039, and was then only seen by Horrox, 
a young Englishman of extraordinary 
mathematical genius. There is reason to 
ascribe an invention of great importance, 
though not, perhaps, of extreme difficulty, 
that of the micrometer, to Horrox. 

38. The satellites of Jupiter and the 
iMw Of phases of Venus are not so ^^lo- 
M< ^^"*" » nous in the scutcheon of Gahleo 
as his discovery of the true principles of 
mechanics. These, as we have seen in 
the former volume, were very imperfectly 
known UU he appeared ; nor had the ad- 
ditions to that science since the time of 
Archimedes been important. The treatise 
of Galileo, Delia Scienza Mecanica, has 



been said, I know not on what authority, 
to have been vnitten in 1509. It was not 
pubUshed, however, till 1634, and then only 
m a French translation by Mersenne, the 
original not appearing till 1649. This is 
chiefly confined to statics, or the doctrine 
of equilibrium ; it was in his diidogues on 
motion, Delia Nuova Scienza, pub- suites of 
lished in 1638, that he developed Gaiuco. 
his great principles of the science of dy- 
namics, the moving forces of bodies. Gal* 
ileo was induced to write his treatise on 
mechanics, as he tells us, in consequence 
of the fruitless attempts he witnessed in 
engineers to raise weights by a small 
force, **as if with their machines they 
could cheat nature, whose instinct, as it 
were, by fundamental law is, that no re- 
sistance can be overcome except by a 
superior force.'' But as one man may 
raise a weight to the height of a foot by 
dividing it into equal portions, commensu- 
rate to his power, which many men could 
not raise at once, so a weight, which rais- 
es another greater than itself, may be con- 
sidered as doing so by successive instal- 
ments of force, during each of which it 
traverses as much space as a correspond- 
ing portion of the larger weight. Hence 
the velocity, of which space uniformly 
traversed in a given time is the measure, 
is inversely as the masses of the weighty ; 
and thus the equilibrium of the straight 
lever is maintained when the weights are 
inversely as their distance from the ful- 
crum. As this equilibrium of uneoual 
weights depends on the velocities tney 
would have if set in motion, its law has 
been called the principle of virtual veloci- 
ties. No theorem has been of more im- 
portant utiUty to mankind. It is one of 
those great truths of science, which, com- 
bating and conquering enemies from op- 
posite quarters, prejudice and empiricism, 
justify tne name of philosophy against both 
classes. The waste of labour and ex- 
pense in machinery would have been in- 
calculably greater in modem times, could 
we imagine this law of nature not to have 
been discovered ; and as their misappUca- 
tion prevents their employment in a prop- 
er direction, we owe, in fact, to Galileo 
the immense effect which a right applica- 
tion of it has produced. It is possible 
that Galileo was ignorant of the demon- 
stration given by Stevinus of the law of 
equilibrium in the inclined plane. His 
own is different; but he seems only to 
consider the case when the direction of 
the force is parallel to that of the plane. 

39. Still less was known of the princi- 
ples of dynamics than of those of HiaDr^ 
statics, lul.G«^«o c%xsi<& Vi'YDN^^>^- ^"""^ 
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Ste them. The acceleration of falling 
dies, whether perpendicularly or on in- 
clined planes, was evident ; but in what 
ratio this took place, no one had succeed- 
ed in determining, Uiough many had offer- 
ed conjectures. He showed that the ve- 
locity acquired was proportional to the 
time from the commencement of falling. 
This might now be demonstrated from the 
laws of motion ; but Galileo, who did not, 
perhaps, distinctly know them, made use 
of experiment. He then proved by rea- 
soning that the spaces traversed in falling 
were as the squares of the times or veloci- 
ties ; that their increments in equal times 
were as the uneven numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 
and so forth; and that the whole space 
was half what would have been traversed 
uniformly from the beginning with the 
final velocity. These are the great laws 
of accelerated and retarded motion, from 
which Galileo deduced most important 
theorems. He showed that the time in 
which bodies roll down the length of in- 
clined planes is equal to that in which 
they would fall down the height, and in 
different planes is proportionate to the 
height; and that their acquired velocity 
is in the same ratios. In some proposi- 
tions he was deceived ; but the science of 
dynamics owes more to Galileo than to 
any one philosopher. The motion of pro- 
jectiles had never been understood; he 
showed it to be parabolic ; and in this he 
not only necessarily made use of a prin- 
ciple of vast extent, that of compound mo- 
tion, which, though it is clearly mentioned 
in one passage by Aristotle,* and may 
probably be implied in the mechanical 
ireasonings of others, does not seem to 
have been explicitly laid down by modem 
writers, but must have seen the principle 
of curvilinear deflection by forces acting 
in infinitely small portions of time. The 
ratio between the times of vibration in 
pendulums of unequal length had early 
attracted Galileo^s attention. But he did 
not reach the geometrical exactness of 
which this subject is capable. f He de- 
veloped a new principle as to the resist- 
ance of solids to the fracture of their parts, 
which, though Descartes, as usual, treat- 
ed it with scorn, is now established in 
philosophy. " One forms, however," says 
Playfair, " a very imperfect idea of this 
philosopher from considering the discov- 
eries and inventions, numerous and splen- 
did as they are, of which he was the un- 
disputed author. It is by following his 
reasonings, and by pursumg the train of 

* DrinkwBter's Life of Gilileo, p. 80. 



his thoughts, in his own elegmty thoqgk 
somewhat difluse expositioa of theiii,tlul 
we become acquainted with the fertility 
of his genius, with the aagacitv, penetn- 
tion, aim comprehensiveness of hu mind. 
The service which he rendered to ml 
knowledge is to be estimated, not <mly 
from the truths which he diacoveied, bat 
from the errors which be detected ; not 
merely from the sound principles which 
he established, but from the pemidons 
idols he overthrew. Of all the writeit 
who have lived in an age which was yet 
only emeiging from ignorance and barba- 
rism, Galileo has most entirely the tooe 
of true philosophy, and is most free from 
any contamination of the times in taster 
sentiment, and opinion.*** 

40. Descartes, who left nothing in piii> 
losophy untouched, turned his ifoehMJct 
acute mind to the science of ^ Vmemm, 
mechanics, sometimes with signal credit, 
sometimes very imsuccessfully. He re- 
duced all statics to one principle, that it 
requires as much force to raise a body to 
a given height, as to raise a body of double 
weight to half the height. This is the 
theorem of virtual velocities in another 
form. In many respects he displays a 
jealousy of Galileo, smd an unwillingness 
to acknowledge his discoveries, which 
puts himself often in the wron^. "I be- 
lieve," he says, " that the velocity of veiy 
heavy bodies, which do not move veiy 
quickly in descending, increases nearly ia 
a duplicate ratio ; but I deny that this is 
exact, and I believe that the contrary is 
the case when the movement is very 
rapid. "t This recourse to the air's re- 
sistance, a circumstance of which Galileo 
was well aware, in order to diminish the 
credit of a mathematical theorem, is un- 
worthy of Descartes ; but it occurs more 
than once in his letters. He maintained 
also, against the theory of Galileo, that 
bodies do not begin to move with an in- 
finitely small velocity, but have a certain 
degree of motion at the first instance, 
which is afterward accelerated.^ In this, 
too, as he meant to extend his theory to 
falling bodies, the consent of philosophers 
has decided the question against him. It 
was a corollary from these notions that 
he denies the increments of spaces to be 



* Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclop. Bhtan. 

t (Euvres de Descartes, vol. Tiii., p 24. 

t II faut aavoir, quoique GaliI6e et qoelqoet m- 
tres disent au contraire, que lea corps qoi com- 
mencent a descendre, ou a se mooToir en qnelfiiB 
facon que ce soit, ne passent point par tous let de* 
zrkt de tardivete ; mais que dds le premier monMBt 
us ont certaine vitesse qui s*augmeDte apr^ de 
beaucouD, et c'est de cette augmentatioD que ni 
WiMfiA di U yiw— ioD, riii^ 18J» 
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accoTding to the progression of uneven 
numbers.* Nor would he allow that the 
Telocity of a body augments its force, 
though it is a concomitant.f 
41. Descartes, hoVever, is the first who 

laid down the laws of motion ; 

dmi by especially that all bodies per- 
sist in their present state of 
rest, or uniform rectilineal motion, till af- 
fected by some force. Many had thought, 
as the vulgar always do, that a continu- 
ance of rest was natural to bodies, but did 
not perceive that the same principle of in- 
ertia or inactivity was apphcable to them 
in rectilineal motion. Whether this is de- 
dacible from theory, or depends wholly 
on experience, by which we ought to mean 
ezpenment, is a question we need not dis- 
cuss. The fact, however, is equally cer- 
tain; and hence Descartes inferred that 
erery curvilinear deflection is produced 
by some controlling force, from which the 
body strives to escape in the direction of 
a tangent to the curve. The most er- 
roneous part of his mechanical philosophy 
is contamed in some propositions as to 
the collision of bodies, so palpably incom- 
patible with obvious experience that it 
seems truly wonderful he could ever have 
adopted them. But he was led into these 
paradoxes by one of the arbitrary hypoth- 
eses which always governed him. He 
fancied it a necessary consequence from 
the immutability of the divine nature that 
there should always be the same quantity 
of motion in the universe ; and, rather than 
abandon this singular assumption, he did 
not hesitate to assert, that two hard bodies 
striking each other in opposite directions 
would be reflected with no loss of velocity ; 
and, what is still more outrageously para- 
doxical, that a smaller body is incapable 
pf communicating motion to a greater; 
for example, that the red billiard-ball can- 
not put the white into motion. This mani- 
fest absurdity he endeavoured to remove 
by the arbitrary supposition, that when 
we see, as we constantly do, the reverse 
of his theorem take place, it is owing to 

» a 

* Cette proportion (Taugmentation aelon let nom- 
bfiM impairs, 1 , 3, 5, 7, &c., que est dans Galilee, et 
fiM je croia voua afotr auaat ^rite autrefoia, ne 
ptQtrim Traie, ou'en supposant deux ou troia 
qui aont tret fausaea, dont Tune eat que le 



moaTement croiaae par degree depuia le plus lent, 
aioat que le aonge Oalil^, et Tautre que la rhmtH- 
tDoe ae Pair n^emp^che point, vol. ix., p. 349. 

t Je peoae que la viteaae n*eat paa la canae de 
rangmentation de la force, encore qu'elle Taccom- 
MfDe toujoura.— Id., p. 350. See alao vol. fiii., p. 
14. He waa probably perplexed by the metaphysical 
aotioo of cauaation, which he knew not how to as- 
cribe to mere velocity. The £ict, that increaaed 
f riotity ia • condition or antecedent of angmentad 
ooaldaoc be doubted. 



the air, which, according to him, renders 
bodies more susceptible of motion than 
they would naturally be. 

42. Though Galileo, as well as others, 
must have been acquainted with ^j^ ^^^ 
the laws of the composition of ofooiapottiid 
moving forces, it does not ap- **'^**^ 
pear that they had ever been so distinctly 
enumerated as by Descartes, in a passage 
of his Dioptrics.* That the doctnne was 
in some measure new may be inferred 
from the objections of Fermat ; and Cler- 
selier, some years afterward, speaks of 
persons " not much versed in mathematics, 
who cannot understand an argument taken 
from the nature of compound motion. *'t 

43. Roberval demonstrated what seems 
to have been assumed by Galileo, ch^^ ^i^ 
that the forces on an obUque or owMioa in 
crooked lever balance each other "»«d»«*«^ 
when they are inversely as the perpendicu- 
lars drawn from the centre of motion to 
their direction. Fermat, more versed in 
geometry than physics, disputed this the- 
orem, which is now quite elementary. 
Descartes, in a letter to Mersenne, un- 
graciously testifles his agreement with it.} 
Torricelli, the most illustrious disciple of 
Galileo, established that when weights 
balance each other in all positions, their 
common centre of gravity ooes not ascend 
or descend, and conversely. 

44. Gahleo, in a treatise entitled DeUe 
Cose che stanno neir Acoua, !„ hydro- 
lays down the principles of hy- aiaifeeaiHi 
drostatics already established voMtaMkm, 
by Stevin, and, among others, what is call- 
ed the hydrostatical paradox. Whether 
he was acquainted with Stevin's writings 
may be perhaps doubted ; it does not ap- 
pear that he mentions them. The morer 
difficult science of hydraulics was entirely 
created by two disciples of Galileo, Cas- 
tellio and Torricelli. It is one every* 
where of high importance, and especially 
in Italy. The work of Castellio, Dells 
Misura delP Acque Correnti, and a con- 
tinuation, were published at Rome in 16S8. 
His practical skill in hydraulics, displayed 
in carrying off the stagnant waters of ther 

♦ VoL ▼., p. 18. t Vol. VL, p. 508. 

I Je auia de Topinion, aaya Deacartea, de eenz 
qni (Heent que ptnden maU in miuUibrio qtumdo nmt 
m ratitme neijproca linearum ptrpendictdwrimUt dec, 
▼of. ix., p. 357. He would not name Roberral ; oner 
of thoae Uttleneaaea which appear too frequently iQ 
hia lettera, and in all lua wntinn. Deacartea, io 
fact, could not bear to think that another, erea 
though not an enem?, had diacovered anything, la 
the preceding pase he aava : C*eat une choae ridi* 
cule aoe de TouToir employer la raiaon du levieff 
dana la poulie, ce qui est, ai j'ai bonne mAmoira, 
une imagination de Guide Ubalde. Yet this ima- 
gination IS demoQitratad in all oar elemeataii \MQh* 
on mechiaifia. 
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Amo, and in many other public woika, 
seems to have exceeded his theoretical 
science. An error into which he fell, sup- 

gosing the velocity of fluids to be as the 
eight down which they had descended, 
led to false results. Torricelli proved 
that it was as the square root of the alti- 
tude. The latter of these two was still 
more distinguished by his discovery of 
the barometer. The principle of the si- 
phon or sucking-pump, and the impossi- 
bility of raising water in it more than 
about thirty-three feet, were both well 
known ; but even Galileo had recourse to 
the clumsy explanation that nature limit- 
ed her supposed horror of a vacuum to 
this altitude. It occurred to the sagacity 
of Torricelli that the weight of the atmo- 
spheric column, pressing upon the fluid 
which supplied the pump, was the cause 
of this rise above its level ; and that the 
degree of rise was, consequently, the 
measure of that weight. That the air 
had weight was known indeed to Galileo 
and Descartes; and the latter not only 
had some notion of determining it by 
means of a tube filled with mercury, but, 
in a passage which seems to have been 
much overlooked, distinctly suggests as 
one reason why water will not nse above 
eighten brasses in a pump, ** the weight of 
the water which counterbalances that of 
the air.'^ Torricelli happily thought of 
using mercury, a fluid thirteen times heav- 
ier, instead of water, and thus invented a 
portable instrument by which the varia^ 
tions of the mercurial column might be 
readily observed. These he found to 
fluctuate between certain well-known lim- 
its, and in circumstances which might 
justly be ascribed to the variations of at- 
mospheric gravity. This discovery he 
made in 1643 ; and in 1648, Pascal, t^ his 
celebrated experiment on the Puy de 
Dome, established the theory of atmo- 
spheric pressure beyond dispute. He 
found a considerable difference in the 
height of the mercury at the bottom and 
the top of that mountain ; and a smaller, 
yet perceptible variation was proved on 
taking the barometer to the top of one of 
the loftiest churches in Paris. 

45. The science of optics was so far 
Optica : ^^tn falling behind other branch- 
DiMooTeriM es of physics in this period, that, 
of Kepler, including the two great practical 
discoveries which illustrate it, no former 
or later generation has witnessed such an 
advance. Kepler began, in the year 1604, 
by one of his first works, Paralipomena 
ad Vitellioncm, a title somewhat more 

♦ Vd. Til, p. 437. 



modest than he was apt to assume. la 
this supplement to the great Polish phi- 
losopher of the middle ages, he first ex- 
plained the structure of the human eje, 
and its adaptation to the purposes of vis- 
ion. Porta and Maurolycus had made 
important discoveries, but left the great 
problem untouched. Kepler had the la* 
gacity to perceive the use of the retina u 
the canvass on which images were paint- 
ed. In his treatise, says Montocla, we 
are not to expect the precision of omrown 
age ; but it is full of ideas novel uid worthy 
or a man of genius. He traced the cainei 
of imperfect vision in its two principil 
cases, where the rays of lisht convei^e 
to a point before or behind the retina. 
Several other optical phenomena are weU 
explained by Kepler ; but he was unable 
to master the great enigma of the science, 
the law of refraction. To this he tuned 
his attention again in 1611, when he pub- 
lished a treatise on Dioptrics. He beie 
first laid the foundation of that science. 
The angle of refraction, which Mauroly- 
cus had supposed equal to that of ind* 
deuce, he here assumed to be one thiid 
of it ; which, though very erroneous as a 
general theorem, was sufficiently accurate 
for the sort of glasses he employed. It 
was his object to explain the ib^vmim 
principle of the telescope ; and or uw wb* 
m this he well succeeded. That ■"''^ 
admirable invention was then quite recent 
Whatever endeavours have been made to 
carry up the art of assisting vision by 
means of a tube to much more ancient 
times, it seems to be fully proved that no 
one had made use of combined lenses for 
that purpose. The shght benefit which a 
hollow tube aflbrds by obstructing the lat- 
eral ray must have been early familiar, 
and will account for passages which hare 
been construed to impik' what the writeis 
never dreamed of.* The real inventor of 
the telescope is not certainly known. 
Metius of Alkmaer long enjoyed that hon- 
our ; but the best claim seems to be that 
of Zachary Jens, a dealer in spectacles at 
Middleburg. The date of the invention, 
or, at least, of its publicity, is referred, be- 
yond dispute, to 1609. The news of so 
wonderful a novelty spread rapidly throngh 
Europe ; and in the same year Galileo, as 
has been mentioned, having heard of the 
discovery, constructed by his own sagui- 
ty the instrument which he exhibited at 
Venice. It is, however, unreasonable to 

* Even Dutens, wbo«e sole aim is to depncalB 
tboae whom modem science has most reTered,caii- 
not pretend to show that the ancients made use of 
glasses to assist rision.— Origine des IMconveiM^ 
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tBfaxA himself as the inrentor; and in 
this respect his Italian paneg3rri8ts have 
fone too far. The original sort of tele- 
•cope, and the only one employed in Eu- 
rope for above thirty years, was formed 
9f a convex object-glass with a concave 
syeglass. This, however, has the dis- 
idrantaffe of diminishing too much the 
mce which can be taken in at one point 
N view ; *' so that,'* says Montucla, " one 
eaa hardly beUeve that it could render 
istiODomy such service as it did in the 
bands of a Galileo or a Scheiner." Kep- 
ler saw the principle upon which another 
kind might be framed with both glasses 
BODTex. This is now called the astro- 
Domical telescope, and was first employed 
a little before the middle of the century. 
The former, called the Dutch telescope, 
is chiefly used for short spying glasses. 

46. The microscope has also been as- 
otttrnwi- cribed to Gaiileo ; and so far with 
■•Mopa. better cause, that we have no 
proof of his having known the previous 
mrention. It appears, however, to have 
niffinated, like the telescope, in Holland, 
lod peihaps at an earlier time. Come- 
lins Drebbel, who exhibited the micro- 
Mope in London about 1620, has often 
passed for the inventor. It is suspected 
ty Montucla that the first microscope had 
Doncave eyeglasses ; and that the present 
form with two convex glasses is not old- 
er than the invention of the astronomical 
telescope. 

47. Antonio de Dominis, the celebrated 
uiMio de archbishop of Spalatro, in a book 
DMitn*^ pubUshed in 161 1, though written 
lereral years before, De Radiis Lucis in 
Vitris Perspectivis et I ride, explained 
more of the phenomena of the rainbow 
than was then understood. The varieties 
of colour had baffled all inquirers, though 
the bow itself was well known to be the 
reflection of solar light from drops of rain. 
Antonio de Dominis, to account for these, 
had recourse to refraction, the known 
means of giving colour to the solar ray ; 
iod* guiding himself by the experiment of 
placing between the eye and the sun a 
glass botUe of water, from the lower side 
of which light issued in the same order 
of coloars as in the rainbow, he inferred 
that alter two refractions and one inter- 
mediate reflection within the drop, the ray 
came to the eye tinned with different col- 
oors, according to the angle at which it 
had entered. Kepler, doubtless ignorant 
of De Dominis's book, had suggested 
Dsariy the same. ^^This, though not a 
complete theory of the rainbow, and 
though it left a great deal to occupy the 
attention^ first of Descartes, and after- 



ward of Newton, was probably just, and 
carried the explanation as far as the prin- 
ciples then understood allowed it to go. 
The discovery itself may be considered 
as an anomaly in science, as it is one of a 
very refined and subtle nature, made by a 
man who has given no other indication of 
much scientific sagacity or acuteness. In 
many things his writings show great ig- 
norance of principles of optics weU known 
in his time, so that Boscovich, an excel- 
lent judge in such matters, has said of 
him, ' Homo opticarum rerum supra quod 
patiatur ea aetas imperitissimus.' ^** Mon- 
tucla is hardly less severe on De Dominis, 
who, in fact, was a man of more ingenious 
than solid understanding. 

48. Descartes announced to the world 
in his Dioptrics, 1637, that he Dj^Hcirf 
had at length solved the mys- Vtacvtm. 
tery which had concesded the tjj.*'.'*' 
law of refraction. He showed *"' 
that the sine of the angle of incidence at 
which the ray enters has, in the same 
medium, a constant ratio to that of the 
angle at which it is refracted, or bent in 
passing through. But this ratio varies 
according to the medium, some having a 
much more refractive power than others. 
This was a law of beautiful simplicity as 
well as extensive usefulness ; but such 
was the fatality, as we would desire to 
call it, which attended Descartes, that 
this discovery had been indisputably 
made, twenty years before, by a Dutch 
geometer of great reputation, Willibrod 
Snell. The treatise of SneU had never 
been published; but we have the evi- 
dence both of Vossius and Huygens, that 
Hortensius, a Dutch professor, had pub- 
licly taught the discovery of his country- 
man. Descartes had long lived in Hol- 
land; privately, it is true, and, by his 
own account, reading few books ; so that 
in this, as in other instances, we may be 
charitable in our suspicions ; yet it is un- 
fortunate that he should perpetually stand 
in need of such indulgence. 

49. Fermat did not inquire whether 
Descartes was the original dis- di^miedbr 
coverer of the law of refraction, Fwjml 
but disputed its truth. Descartes, indeed, 
had not contented himself with experi- 
mentally ascertaining it, but, in his usual 
manner, endeavourea to show the path of 
the ray by direct reasoning. The hy- 
pothesis he brought forward seemed not 
very probable to Fermat, nor woiUd it be 
permitted at present. His rival, however, 
fell into the same error; and, starting 



« PUjfiuTt DiMertation on Phjnctl PkiltMpki^ 
p. 119. 
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from an eqoally dubious supposition of 
his own, endeavoured to establish the true 
law of refraction. He was surprised to 
find that, after a calculation founded upon 
his own principle, the real truth of a con- 
stant ratio between the sines of the an- 
gles came out according to the theorem 
of Descartes. Though he did not the 
more admit the vahdity of the latter^s hy- 
pothetical reasoning, he finally retired 
firom the controversy with an elegant 
compliment to his adversary. 

60. In the Dioptrics of IJescartes, sev- 
Cwmm or end other curious theorems are 
DmemrtM, contained. He demonstrated that 
there are pecuUar curves, of which len- 
ses may be constructed, by the refrac- 
tion from whose superficies all the inci- 
dent rays will converge to a focal point, 
instead of being spread, as in ordinary 
lenses, over a certain extent of surface, 
commonly called its spherical aberration. 
The effect of employing such curves of 
glass would be an increase of illumina- 
tion, and a more perfect distinctness of 
image. These curves were called the 
ovals of Descartes; but the elliptic or 
hyperbolic speculum would answer near- 
ly the same purpose. The latter kind has 
Men frequently attempted; but, on ac- 
count of the difficulties in working them, 
if there were no other objection, none but 



spherical lenses are in use. In Desear- 
tes's theory, he explained the equality of 
the angles of incidence and reflection in 
the case of light, correctly as to the n- 
sult, though with the assumption of a 
false principle of his own, that no motioo 
is lost in the collision of hard bodies soefa 
as he conceived Ught to be. Its perfect 
elasticity makes hu demonstration tme. 
51. Descartes earned the theory of tbe 
rainbow beyond the point where Thmj^ 
Antonio de Dominis had left it. ih«nMw- 
He gave the true explanation of the ooler 
bow by a second intermediate reflectioo 
of the solar ray within the drop ; and he 
seems to have answered the question most 
naturally asked, though far from being of 
obvious solution, why all this refiracted 
light should only strike the eye in two 
arches with certain angles and diameters, 
instead of pouring its prismatic lustre over 
all the raindrops of the cloud. He fooid 
that no pencil of light continued, after 
undergoing the processes of refractioo 
and reflection in the drop, to be compo6od 
of parallel rays, and, consequentlv, to 
possess that degree of density which fits 
it to excite sensation in our eyes, except 
the two which make those angles with 
the axis drawn from the sun to an oppo- 
site point at which the two bows are per^ 
ceived. 
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mSTORT OF SOME OTHER PROVINCES OF LITERATURE FROTtf 1600 TO 1650. 



Sect. I. On Natural History. 

Zoology. — Fabricias on Language of Brutes. — 

Botany. 

1. The vast collections of Aldrovandus 
MfofMnduM. ?" zoology, though they may 
be considered as representing 
to us tl^ knowledge of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were, as has been seen before, only 
published in a small part before its close. 
The fourth and concluding part of his Or- 
nithology appeared in 1603 ; the History 
of Insects in 1604. Aldrovandus himself 
died in 1605. The posthumous volumes 
appeared in considerable intervals : that 
on molluscous animals and Zoophytes in 
1606 ; on fishes and cetacea in 1613 ; on 
whole-hoofed quadrupeds in 1616 ; on di- 
gitate quadrupeds, both viviparous and 
oviparous, in 1637; on serpents in 1640; 
and on cloven-hoofed quadrupeds in 1642. 
There are also volumes on plants and 
mmenis* These were sdl printed at Bo- 



logna, and most of them afterward it 
Frankfort ; but a complete collection is 
very rare. 

2. In the Exotica of Clusius, 1605, a 
miscellaneous volume on natural q-^-,. 
history, chiefly, but not wholly, 
consisting of translations or extracts from 
older works, we find several new species of 
simix, the maiiis,or scaly ant-eater of the 
Old World, the three-toed sloth, and one 
or two armadilloes. We may add also the 
since extinguished race, that phoenix of 
ornithologists, the much-lamented dodo. 
This portly bird is delineated by ClusiiB, 
such as it then existed in the Mauritius. 

3. In 1648, Piso on the Materia Medics 
of Brazil, together with Marc- no Mi 
graf's Natural History of tho ^bn^d. 
same country, was published at Leydo, 
with notes by De Laet. The descriptioiis 
of Marcgraf are good, and enable us to 
identify the animals. They correct tbe 
imperfect notions of Gesner, and add ss? • 
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enl spedes which do not upear in his 
work, or perhaps in that ot Aldroran- 
doB : socsh as the tamandoa, or Brazilian 
ant-eater ; several of the fainily of cavies ; 
the coati-mondiy which Oesner had per- 
haps meant in a defective description ; the 
lama, the pacos, the jaguar, and some 
smaller fehne animals; the prehensile 
porcupine, and several ruminants. But 
some, itt least, of these had been already 
described in the histories of the West In- 
dies, by Hernandez d^Ovideo, Acosta, and 
Herrera. 

4. Jonston, a Pole of Scots ori^pn, col- 
j^^^g^ lected the information of his pred- 
ecessors in a Natural History of 
Animals, published in successive parts 
lhnii,1648 to 1659. The History of 
Quadrupeds appeared in the latter year. 
** The text,'' says Cuvier, " is extracted, 
with some taste, from Gesner, Aldrovan- 
^his, Marcgraf, and Mouffet; and it an- 
swered its purpose as an elementary work 
in natural history till Linnaeus taught a 
more accurate method of classimng, 
naming, and describing animals. Even 
Linnsus cites him continually."* I find 
in Jonston a pretty good account of the 
chimpanzee (Orang-outang Indorum, ab 
Angola delatus), taken, perhaps, from the 
Observationes Medics of Tulpius.t The 
delineations in Jonston being from cop- 
perplates, are superior to the coarse wood- 
cuts of Gesner, but fail sometimes very 
greatly in exactness. In his notions of 
classification, being little else than a com- 
piler, it may be supposed that he did not 
advance a step beyond his predecessors. 
The Theatrum Insectomm, by Mouffet, an 
English phjTsician of the preceding centu- 
ry, was published in 1034 ; it seems to be 
eompileo, in a considerable degree, from 
tiie unpublished papers of Gesner and for- 
eign naturalists, whom the author has 
lather too servilely copied. Haller, how- 
ever, is said to have placed Mouffet above 
•n entomologists before the age of Swam- 
merdam.t 



* Biosr. UniT. 

t Groans, Epwt ad Gmllot, p. 31, giyM an ae- 
eomft of a chimpaniae, monstnim bominis dicam 
fli bartiB r and nfen to Tolpiaa. The doubt of 
OroCiiis aa to the poaaible humanity of this qoam 
iiiBilia tarpiatuna oeatia nobia is not ao atrange aa 
the ■nch graver lannuuse of Linnsiia. 

X Biogr. UniT. Cbaunera. I am no judge of 
Ihs menta of the book ; bat if the IbUowinf aen- 
Imee of the EngUih translation doea it no mjoa. 
ttea, Mooflbt most have taken little paina to do 
wun than transcribe. " In Oermanj and England 
Ids not hear that there are any g n§§k » pptn at all : 
bst if there be, thi^ vn m bath emmtrm called 
•ow-krickets, or Baahn-kricket8.''~P. 980. Thia 
liMiillinn ia aobioinad to TopoeU'ft Hiatoiy of 
W&n-fMttd Beaan, eoOseltd oat of Omum and 

YoL. II.— K K 



5. We may place under (he head of zo' 
ology a short essay by Fabricius fumMwob 
de Aquapendente on the Ian- theiaagiiais 
guage of brutes ; a subject very ^ **•*• 
curious in itself, and which has by no 
means suflldently attracted notice even 
in this experimental age. It cannot be 
said that Fabricius enters thoroughly into 
the problem, much less exhausts it. He 
divides the subject into six questions : 1. 
Whether brutes have a language, and of 
what kind : 3. How for it differs from tint 
of man, and whether the languages of dif- 
ferent species differ from one another : 3. 
What is its use : 4. In what modes ani* 
mals express their affections: 6. What 
means we have of understanding their 
language: 6. What is their organ oi 
speech. The affirmative of the first ques- 
tion he proves bv authoritjr of several 
writers, confirmed by experience, espe- 
cially of hunters, shepherds, and cow- 
herds, who know by the difference of 
sounds what animals mean to express. 
It may be objected that brutes utter 
sounds, but do not speak« But this is 
merely as we define roeech ; and he at- 
tempts to show that brutes, by var3ring 
their utterance, do all that we do by lUend 
sounds. This leads to the solution of Uie 
second question. Men a^pree with brutea 
in having speech, and m forming ele- 
mentary sounds of determinate time ; but 
ours IB more complex ; these elementary 
sounds, which he caUs articulaif or joints 
of the voice, being quicker and more nu- 
merous. Man, again, forms his sounds 
more by means of the lips and tongue, 
which are softer in him than they are in 
brutes. Hence his speech runs into great 
variety and complication, which we call 
language, while that of animals within 
the same species is much more uniform. 

6. The question as to the use of speech 
to brutes is not difficult But he seems 
to confine this utility to the expression of 
particular emotions, and does not medcUe 
with the more curious inquiry, whether 
they have a ci^wcity of oommunicatinf 
sp^ific focts to one another ; and, if they 
have, whether this is done through tibe 
org;ans of the voice. The fourth question 
is, in how many modes animals express 
their feelings. These aro by look, by 
gesture, by sound, by voice, by language. 
Fabricius tells us tliat he had seen a dog, 
meaning to expel another dog from tte 
place he wished himself to occupy, begin 
by looking fierce, then use meaning ges- 
tures, then growl, and finally baik. In- 

odMit. hi an editian of 1668. The firtt edixkNi^^C 
TofSHTawy 
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ferior animals, such as wonns, haye only 
the two fonner sorts of communication. 
Fishes, at least some kinds, have a power 
of emitting a sound, though not properly 
a voice ; this may be by the fins or gills. 
To insects, also, he seems to deny voice, 
much more language, though they declare 
their feelings by sound. Even of oxen, 
stags, and some other quadrupeds, he 
would rather say that they have voice 
than language. But cats, dogs, and birds 
have a proper language. All, however, 
are excelled by man, who is truly called 
fupoip, from his more clear and distinct ar- 
ticulations. 

7. In the fifth place, however difficult 
it may appear to understand the language 
of brutes, we know that they understand 
what is said to them ; how much more, 
therefore, ought we, superior in reason, 
to understana them. He proceeds from 
hence to an analysis of the passions, 
which he reduces to four: joy, desire, 
grief, and fear. Having thus drawn our 
map of the passions, we must ascertain, 
by observation, what are the articulations 
of which any species of animals is capa- 
ble, which cannot be done by description. 
His own experiments were made on the 
dog and the hen. Their articulations are 
sometimes complex; as, when a dog 
wants to come into his master^s chamber, 
he begins by a shrill, small yelp, express- 
ive of desire, which becomes deeper, so 
as to denote a mingled desire and annoy- 
ance, and ends in a lamentable howl of 
the latter feeling alone. Fabricius gives 
several other rules, deduced from obser- 
vation, of dogs, but ends by confessing 
that he has not fully attained his object, 
which was to furnish every one with a 
compendious method of understanding the 
language of animals: the inquirer must, 
therefore, proceed upon these rudiments, 
and make out more by observation and 
eood canine society. He shows, finally, 
from the different structure of the organs 
of speech, that no brute can ever rival 
man; their chief instrument being the 
throat, which we use only for vowel 
sounds. Two important questions are 
hardly touched in this Uttle treatise : first, 
as has been said, whether brutes can 
communicate specific facts to each other ; 
and, secondly, to what extent they can 
associate ideas with the language of man. 
These ought to occupy our excellent nat- 
uralists. 

6. Columna, belonging to the Colonna 
Botany: family, and one of the greatest 
Goiumna. botanists of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, maintained the honour of that science 
during the present period, which his long 



life embraced. In the Academy of the 
Ldncei, founded by Prince Frederic Cea 
about 1606, and to which the revival of 
natural philosophy is greatly due, Colum- 
na took a conspicuous share. His Ec- 
phrasis, a history of rare plants, was pub- 
lished in two parts at Rome, in 1606 and 
1616. In this he laid down the tnie basis 
of the science, by establishing the distinc- 
tion of genera, which Gesner, Cssidpiii, 
and Camerarius had already conceived, 
but which it was left for Columna to con- 
firm and employ. He alone, of all the 
contemporary botanists, seems to hare 
appreciated the luminous ideas wtacAi 
Ciesalpin had bequeathed to posterity.* 
In his posthumous observations on the 
natural history of Mexico by Hernandez, 
he still farther developed the philosopl^ 
of botanical arrangements. Columna u 
the first who used copper instead of wood 
to delineate plants ; an improvemeoL 
which soon became general. This wis 
in the ^toSooowk, sive Plantarum aliquot 
Historia, 1594. There are errors in this 
work ; but it is remarkable for the accu- 
racy of the descriptions, and for the cor- 
rectness and beauty of the figures.! 

9. Two brothers, John and Gaspar Bia- 
hin, inferior in philosophy to Co- j^^ ^^i 
lumna, made more copious addi- gwyg 
tions to the nomenclature and de- ■■*■• 
scription of plants. The elder, who was 
bom in 1541, and had acquired some ce- 
lebrity as a botanist in the last centuiy, 
lived to complete, but not to publish, a 
Historia Plantarum Universalis, which did 
not appear till 1650. It contains the de- 
scriptions of 5000 species, and the figures 
of 3577, but small and ill-executed. His 
brother, though much youneer, had prece- 
ded him, not only by the Phytopinax in 
1596, but by his chief work, the Pinax 
Theatri Botanici, in 1633. '^ Gaspar Ban- 
hin/' says a modem botanist, " is inferior 
to his brother in his descriptions and in 
sagacity ; but his deUneations are better, 
and his synonynies more complete. They 
are both below Clusius in description, and 
below several older botanists in their fig- 
ures. In their arrangement they follow 
Lobel, and have neglected the lights which 
Cssalpin and Columna had held out 
Their chief praise is to have brought to- 
gether a great deal of knowledge acquired 
by their predecessors, but the merit of 
both has been exaggerated. ''I 

* Biogr. Univ. t Id., Spreo^ 

t BiogT. Univ. Polteney speaks more higUrof 
John Baubin. " That which Gesner peHbniNidiBr 
loology, John Bauhin effected in botanf . It iib in 
reality, a repository of aU that wis TaloaUe in the 
ancifliita, in his imnisdiate piedsoetson, ff ^ ni tbt 
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10. Johnson, in 1636, published an edi- 
^ tion of CJerard's Herbal. But the 

"™'~* Theatnim Botanicum of Parkin- 
son, in 1640, is a work, says Pulteney, of 
much more originality than Gerard's, and 
it contains abundantly more matter. We 
find in it near 3800 plants ; but many de- 
scriptions recur more than once. The 
mrrangement is in seventeen classes, part- 
ly according to the known or suppnosed 
qualities of the plant, and partly according 
to their external character.* '* This het- 
erogeneous classification, which seems to 
be founded on that of Dodoens, shows the 
small advances that had been made to- 
wards any truly scientific distribution; 
on the contrary, Gerard, Johnson, and 
Parkinson had rather gone back, by not 
sufficiently pursuing the example of Lo- 
bel.*' 



8bct. II. On Anatomy and Mbdicinb. 

Chimi of early Writers to the Diecorery of the 
Circulation of the Blood. — Harvey. — Lacteal 
Veeiela diacorered by Asellius.— Mmicine. 



11. Thb first important discovery that 
VaiTMoT ^^ made public in this century 
f^^M ^ was that of the valves of the 
***»^"''' veins, which is justly ascribed 
to Fabricius de Aquapendente, a professor 
st Padua ; because, tnough some of these 
▼alves are described even by Berenger, 
and farther observations were made on 
the subject by Sylvius, Vesalius, and other 
snatomists, yet Fallopius himself had, in 
this instance, thrown back the science by 
denying their existence, and no one before 
Fabricius had generalized the discovery. 
Tliis he did in his public lectures as early 

1534 ; but his tract De Venarum Osti- 
appeared in 1603. This discovery, 

well as that of Harvey, has been at- 
tributed to Father Paul Sarpi, whose im- 
mense reputation in the north of Italy ac- 
credited every tale favourable to his glory. 
But there seems to be no sort of ground 
fiir either supposition. 

19. The discovery of a general circula- 

YWfgrjot ^^^^ ^^ ^^® blood has done such 
tfcabiood^ honour to Harvey's name, and 
*••*•"** has been claimed for so many 
others, that it deserves more considera- 
tion than we can usually give to anatomi- 
cal science. According to Galen, and the 
general theory of anatomists formed by 
nis writings, Uie arterial blood flows from 



_ of hia own time relating to the hiatory 

if ▼egetablea, and ia execnted with that accuracy 
md critkal jodgment which can only be exhibited 
by aoperiOK tateDta.**— Hiat. of Botany in England, 

ti«r •p.iii 



the heart to the extremities, and returns 
again by the same channels, the venous 
blood being propelled, in like manner, to 
and from the liver. The discovery attrib- 
uted to Harvey was, that the arteries 
communicate with the veins, and that all 
the blood returns to the heart by the lat- 
ter vessels. Besides Uiis general or sys- 
tematic circulation, there is one called the 
pulmonary, in which the blood is carried 
by certain arteries through the lungs, and 
returned again by corresponding veins, 
preparatory to its being sent into the 
general sanguineous system; so that its 
course is through a double series of rami- 
fied vessels, each beginning and termina- 
ting at the heart, but not at the same side 
of the heart ; the left side, which, from a 
cavity called its ventricle, throws out the 
artenal blood by the aorta, and by an- 
other, called its auricle, receives that 
which has passed through the lungs by 
the pulmonary vein, being separated by a 
solid septum from the right side, which, 
by means of similar cavities, receives the 
blood of all the veins, excepting Uiose of 
the lungs, and throws it out into the pul- 
monary artery. It is thus evident that 
the word pulmonary circulation is not 
strictly proper, there being only one for 
the whole body. 

13. The famous work of Servetus, 
Christianismi Restitutio, has ex- Mmethaw 
cited the attention of the Uterary aMuibed to 
part of the world, not only by the 8«^"«; 
unhappy fate it brought upon the author, 
and its extreme scarcity, but by a remark- 
able passage wherein he has been suppo- 
sed to describe the circulation of the blood. 
That Servetus had a just idea of the pul- 
monary circulation and the aeration of the 
blood in the lungs, is manifest by this 
passage, and is denied by no one ; but it 
has been the opinion of anatomists that he 
did not apprehend the return of the mass 
of the blood through the veins to the right 
auricle of the heart.* 

* In the firat Tolume of thia work, p. 239, 1 have 
obeenred that LoTaaaeur had come much nearer to 
the theory of a general circulation than Serretna. 
But the paaaage in Letaaaeur, which I knew only 
from the quoution in Portal, Hiat de TAnatomie, 
i., 373, doea not, on consulting the book itaelf, bear 
out the inference which Portol aeema to deduce ; 
and he baa, not ooite rightly, omitted all expreariona 
which he thought erroneooa. Thua Leraaseor pre- 
cedea the first sentence of Portara quotation by the 
following: Intus (in corde) sunt sinus seo Ten- 
triculi duo tantum, septo quodam medio diacreti, 
ftr oifut foramina sanguia et spiritus commnnicatur. 
In utroque duo Taaa habentur. For this be quotes 
Oalen ; and the perforation of the septum of the 
heart is known to be one of Oalen'a errors. Uoon 
the whole, there aeema no ground for beUering toat 
Levaaaeur waa acquainted mXkkV^ ^;BGtf»:i^ ^^no^- 
*~^~ *, and tb»Q|0^ YflA VnifQAca teae) ^ %3aft.\M^ 
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14. Columbos is ticknowledged to have 

been acquainted with the pulmo- 

wMmibv; ^^^ circulation. He say» of 

his own diBcovery, that no one had ob- 

n* to balivTs that ha fttia of thM thnragti tbe 
Itu^eno thiiHDOtdiiciiictlTDiiilaout Sprao- 
" "n hi* BiMorjof Hadictaa, dc ' 

■ntidMli. 

,„,,._, . ... 3C. TliebotJt 

Hoinuii'TibllB Qniluor, Htreral 
twtwMD IHO «id lieo. 

Anlrii(Origines Progreauo d'OgnJ Littenlun, 
Ttd. iiT.,p. ITthupnt iiiBcUimfaiaSpaiuilihi- 
riei. brnuDekain>,<i>ho,[naboakpniitcd in IMS, 
bat at which there ■sema to baTe been an aarlisi 
•ditim (Libro di Haniaealcbaria hedw j oidanado 
por Fraociico d« U Rtjoi), uatrta io few and plun 
worda, u Andcts quote) them in Italian, Ihat the 
Uoad goea in a circJa tbraugh lU tbe ILmba. I do 
not know that tbe book baa been ieeii bjr an; one 
alie ; and it wodM be deniable to aiamine the con- 
text, lince other writara baie eeemed to know the 
troth without iMlljr apprabeoding iL 

That Serretaa w« oolir aeaoainted wiib the 
nlmooaij dicnlatioa baa been ueEBneral opinion. 
Fcotal, thonih in otM place ha apeika with lea* 
preeiaitHi, lepeatedljp limita the diicoierj to ihia ; 
and Sptengal deea not mtettain tba leaat anapicion 
tint it went bnher. Aodiia (ii<.. 38}, not cer- 
a medical anthoritr. bat 

touDO in KHne wnwra. it maj be ncnacu lu iudu 
want of dininEuiahing the two ctrcnlitiong. A 
medical friend, who, at mr requeat, penised and 
conatdered Lhs paaaage in Setreiui. aa it ii qooted 
■ii*Llviaetdeii'ilife.*aTaina IsUer, "All that thu 
any teference lo Ike 
inipriaed In the follow- 

and tbe blood whicl 
imoaiiig (eio*. 3. Thai 



pasaasa impliea which 
mater circulalion, ma; 
id; poinu: l.That the 
pnnciple along the arU 

thej contain to the ani „ 

Ihia bring principle TiTifiea the b>er and Ihf ' 
antem generallr: 3. That the liTer pnxlucea the- 
blood itaelf, and lianamita it through the Tana can 
to the heart, in order to obuin the tiuI principle. 



seired or consifped it to wntmg befoe. 
Araniiiu, according to Portal, has deaeii- 
bed the pulmonarv ciTcttlation atiU better 
(tian Coltunbua, wnile Sprengel deniaa thu 
lie has described it aJL It ia perfectly 
certain, and is admitted on all aidea, that 
ColumbuB did not know the ay stemic at- 
lulation : in what maimer he lUapoacd of 
itie blood does not very clearly ajipeir; 
liut, as he conceived a passage to eziit 
l«lween the ventricles of the heart, it ii 
probable, though his words do not lead U 
Ihia inference, that he suppoaed the sen- 
',ed blood to be transmitted bsck in this 
i-ourae.* 

IS. Csaalpin, whose versatile genin 
entered upon every field of re- a^MC» 
search, has, in more than one of ■■iM- 
Ms treatises relating to very different 
topics, and especially in that upon pilots, 
some remarkable passages on the sane 
subject, which approach more neaily than 
,Tny we have seen, to a. just notion of the 
I ^'eneral circulation, and have led sevenl 
I writers to insist on his claim aa a prior 
'liscovercr lo Harvey. Portal admita thit 
' this might be regard^ as a fair pretcttMoa, 
' if he were to judge from such passages: 
, [iut there are others which contradict thia 
supposition, and show Cxsalpn to hsvs 
! )iBd a confused and imperfect idea of the 
I office of the veins. Sprengel, though it 
lirst he seems to incline more towaroj the 
|)rctensions of Caesalpin, comes ultimately 
:ilmo3t to the same conclusion ; and, giviog 
I :hc reader the words of most importance, 
I leaves him to form his own judgment. 
The Italians are more confident: Tira- 
iMBchi and Comlani, neither of whom is 
medical authority, put in an tmhesitatini 
i:laim for Csesalpin as the discoverer of 



toa aenna perfectly ic 



nnptebead. 



e blood imflird u that 

takei place from the liier. ihroagh tbe rana cai* to 
the heart, and that of the leaaer circulation. It 
would appear to me that Servetua la on the brink 
at tbe diacoverr of the circulation i but that his 
notions reapecung the Iranamiaaion of hia ' Titaliu 
■pirilut' diTerlal hi* ittanuon from that grtai 
mcimnl of the blood ilaelf which KarreT diacor- 
ered. . . . It ia clear that the quaritil; of blood aani 
to the heart for the elaboialion of tbe vital apirituF- 
ia, accordmg lo Serretua, only that furoiahedV tbe- 
liTei to the Tena cava iorerior But the blood Ihiu 
introduced ia lepreaented bj him aa perToiming tht 
circulsliOD through the lung* lerj regularly." 

It appears lingular that, while Servetua dialincl 
ly knew lliat the aeptam of the heart, panea ill- 
mediua, aa he call* it, ia doaed. which Berenge i 
bad dincaiered.and Veealiua eon&nnad (though tbi 
balk of anatomiau long aAarward adhered to Galen' -> 
' n irf perforation}. and.coneeqDently, ' 



• The leading paaaaga in Columbo* (De B* 
Jtnatomica, lib. iii., p. ITT.edit. 1559), which I baie 
not found quoted bjr Portal or Sprengel. ia aa U- 
lowa ; Inter hoa Tenlriculoa aeplum adeet, per qaod 
Tere omnea eiialimant aanguini a deiiro Tentricito 
id ainiatrum adituoi patelierii id ut fieral boUaa, 
in Iruiaitu ob vitalium tpinluum genetatUDiB 
demum reddi ; sed longa errant ria -, nam aangiB 
id putmonem fntnr ; ihii|Da 
um ten ana per arteriaa 



itienuaiur; deinde c 

; licet maiimi et *b omnibna aiiiiiiailiailwi 



quod ni 



Srm 



He aflerw 

ua had preceded him. that tba aiie of the 
artery (rena anerioea) ia gieatei tbaa 



(o cany ftswaid Ihia M 



would be required for the nntriUoD a tb* tnngi 
alone. Whether be knew of the paaaages in 8ei- 
I •etuaarno.notwitbatandingliiB claim of originabn, 
. ia not perhapa manifeal i the coinodatice a* to me 
I function of tbe lung* in aerating the blood ii le- 
I markable; but. if ColuiiibuB bad inf direct kiwwl- 
I edge of tbe Ctariatiaoinni Restitutio, be iHd not 
I chooae to follow it in tba lamarkdile diacomr 
■■ that thsre i* no seifiRatiaD in (b* aapUm bMwnn 
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the circulation of the blood, not without 
uofair reflections on HanKy.* 

16. It 18 thus manifest that scTeral anat- 
qMJCTiiijnn omists of the sixteenth centuiy 
hamwm baftra were on the verge of complete- 
^»*^V' ly detecting the law by which 
the motion of the blood is goTemed ; and 
the language of one is so strong, that we 
must have recourse, in order to exclude 
bis claim, to the irresistible fact that he 
did not confirm by proof his own theory, 
nor announce it in such a manner as to 
attract the attention of the worid. Cer- 
tainly, when the doctrine of a general cir- 
culation was advanced by Harvey, he both 
announced it as a paradox, and was not 
deceived in expecting that it would be so 
accounted. Those, again, who strove to 
depreciate his origintuity, sought intima- 
tions in the writings of the ancients, and 
even spread a rumour that he had stolen 
the papers of Father Paul ; but it does not 
ai^ar that they talked, like some mod- 
ems, of plagiarism from Levasseur or 
Cmalpin. 

17. William Harvey first taught the cir- 
culation of the blood in London 
in 1619 ; but his Exercitatio de 



« TiraboMhi, z., 49. Coroiani, vi., 8. He qaotat, 
on the aathority of another Italian writer, il giodi- 
lio di due illottri Ingleai, i fratelli Hunter, i quali, 
eaaminato bene il procesao di queata cauaa, n mora- 
wigiuno dtUa stnUnsa data m /aoon del Ian eomdita- 
dJBM. I muat doubt, till more endence ia produced, 
whether thia be true. 

The paaaai^e in Ccaalpin'a Queatiooea Peripalet- 
icm ia certainly the moat reaembling a atatement 
of the entire truth that can be found in any writer 
before Harvey. ItranacribeitfromDutena'aOrigine 
dee D6cooTertea, toI. ii, p. 23. Idcirco pulmo per 
^p«oam arteriia aunilem ez deztro cordia Tentriculo 
iarvidum hauriena aanguinem, eumque per anaato- 
Boain arteriiB Tenali reddena, qu» in ainiatrum 
cofdia Tentriculum tendit, tranamiaao interim aere 
ftigido per aaperv arteria canalea, qui juxta arteriam 
vnalem protenduntur, non tamen oaculia com- 
momcantea, ut putavit Galenua, aolotactu temperat 
Haic aanguinia circulationi ex deztro cordia Ten- 
triculo per pulmonea in ainiatrum ejuadem ven- 
tricolam optiroi reapondent ea qus ez diaaectioDe 
apparent Nam duo aunt vaaa in deztrum Tentricu- 
nm deainentia, duo etiam in ainiatrum: dnorum 
antem unnm intromittit tantum, alterum educit, 
■Mmbrania eo ingenio conatitutia. Vaa igitur in- 
tnxnittena vena et magna quidem in deztro, qu» 
cava appeUatur; panra autem in ainiatro ez pal- 
Mone introducena, cujua unica eat tunica, et c«te- 
funm venamm. Vaa autem educena arteria eat 
magna quidem in ainiatro, qu» aoita appellator; 
parra autem in deztro, ad puunonea derirana, cujua 
flhniliter du» aunt tunica, ut in catena arteriia. 

In the treatiae De Plantia we have a aimilar, but 
Sorter paaaage. Nam in animalibua Tidemua ah- 
mentum per venaa duci ad cor tanquam ad oflkinam 
dloria inaiti, et adepta inibi ultima perfectione, per 
•iteriaa in uniTertum corpua diatribui a^ente aphitu, 
qn ez eodem alimento m corde gignitur. I have 
taken thia from the article of Caaalpia in the 
Biofraphie Untveraelle. 



Motu Cordis was not puUished till 16S8. 
He was induced, as is said, to conceive 
the probability of this great truth by re- 
flectmg on the final cause of those vidves, 
which his master, Fabricius de Aquapen- 
dente, had demonstrated in the vems; 
valves whose structure was such as to 
prevent the reflux of the blood towards the 
extremities. Fabricius himself seems to 
have been ignorant of this structure, and 
certainly of the circulation; for he pre- 
sumes that they serve to prevent the blood 
from flowing like a river towa^ the feet 
and hands, and from collecting in one part. 
Harvey followed his own happy conjec- 
ture by a long inductive process of ex- 
periments on ue effects of ligatures, and 
on the observed motion of the blood in 
hving animals. 

18. Portal has imputed to Harvey an 
unfair silence as to Servetus, jjojumir 
Columbus, Levasseur, and C»sal- doobUMi to 
pin, who had all preceded him *• "*i*»^- 
m the same tracx. Tiraboschi copies 
Portal, and Comiani speaks of the appro- 
priation of Cssalpin's discovery by Har- 
vey. It may be replied, that no one can 
reasonably suppose Harvey to have been 
acquainted with the passage in Servetus. 
But the imputation of suppressing the 
merits of Columbus is grossly unjust, and 
founded upon ignorance or forgetfulness 
of Harvey*s celebrated Exercitation. In 
the procemium to this treatise he observes, 
that admost all anatomists have hitherto 
supposed with Galen, that the mechanism 
of tne pulse is the same as that of respira- 
tion. But he not less than three tunes 
makes an exception for Columbus, to 
whom he most expressly refers the theory 
of a pulmonary circulation. * Of Cssalpin 
he certainly says nothing ; but there seems 
to be no presumption that he was acouaint- 
ed with that author^s writings. Were it 
even true that he had been guided in his 
researches by the obscure passages we 
have quoted, could ihih set aside the merit 
of tha^ patient induction by which he es- 
tablished his own theory ? Caesalpin 



* P»ne omnea hue uaque anatomici medici et 
philoaophi aupponunt cum Oaleno eundem uaom 
eaae pulaoa, quam reapirationia. But though he 
certainly claima the doctrine of a general drcu tation 
aa wholly hia own, and counta it a peradoz which 
will atartle erery one, he aa ezpreaely refera (p. 38 
and 41 of the JBzercitatio) that of a pulmonary 
tranamiaaion of the blood to Columbua, peritiaaimo, 
doctiaaimoque anatomico ; and obeerrea, in hia pro- 
osmium, aa an objection to the receired theory, 
quomodo probabile eat (uli notavU RmaUut Cohtm- 
6tu) tanto aanguine opua eaae ad nutritionem pol- 
monum, cum hoc vaa, Tena videlicet aiterioaa [hoc 
eat, uti tom loquebantur, arteria pulmonalia] ez- 
auperat magnitodine utrumque ramum diaUtilyitaa^- 
it ' * "' " ^*^ 
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aerts at best, what we may say he divined, 
but did not know to be true : Harvey as- 
serts what he had demonstrated. The 
one is an empiric in a philosophical sense, 
the other a legitimate minister of truth. 
It has been justly said, that he alone dis- 
covers who proves ; nor is there a more 
odious office, or a more sophistical course 
of reasoning, than to impair the credit of 
^at men, as Dutens wasted his erudition 
m doing, by hunting out equivocal and in- 
sulated passages from older writers, in 
order to depreciate the originality of the 
real teachers of mankind.* It may, in- 
deed, be Uiought wonderful that Servetus, 
Columbus, or Caesalpin should not have 
more distinctly apprehended the conse- 
quences of what they maintained, since it 
seems difficult to conceive the lesser cir- 
culation without the greater; but the de- 
fectiveness of their views is not to be al- 
leged as a counterbalance to the more 
steady sagacity of Harvey. The solution 
of their falling so short is that they were 
right, not indeed quite by guess, but upon 
insufficient proof; and that the conscious- 
ness of this, embarrassing their minds, 
prevented them from deducing inferences 
which now appear irresistible. In every 
department of philosophy, the researches 
of the first inquirers have often been ar- 
rested by similar causes.f 

* This U the general character of a really learned 
and interesting work by Dutens, Origine des 04- 
coavertes atthbu6es auz Modemes. Justice is due 
to those who hare first struck out, even without 
following up, original ideas in any science ; but not 
at the expense of those who, generally without 
knowledge of what had been said before, have de- 
duced the same principles from reasoning or from 
obeenration, and carried them out to important con- 
sequences. Pascal quotes Montaigne for the shrewd 
remark, that we should try a man who says a wise 
thing, for we may often find that he does not under- 
stand it. Those who entertain a morbid jealousy 
of modem philosophy are glad to avail themselves 
of such hunters into obscure antiquity as Dutens, 
and they are seconded bv all the envious, the un- 
candid, and by many of the unreflecting among 
mankind. With respect to the inmiediate question, 
the passages which Dutens has quoted from Hip- 
pocrates and Plato have certainly an appearance 
of expressing a real circulation of the blood by the 
words vtpioiof and wtpt^tpoftsvcv alfiaros ; but others, 
and especially one from biemesius, on which some 
reliance has been placed, mean nothing more than 
the flux and reflux of the blood, which the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the heart was supposed to pro- 
duce.— See Dutens, toI. ii, p. 8-13. Mr. Coleridge 
has been deceived in the same planner by some 
lines of Jordano Bruno, which he takes to describe 
the circulation of the blood ; whereas they merely 
expirees its movement to and firo, meat et remeatt 
which might be by the same system of vessels. 

t The biographer of Harvey in the Biographie 
Universelle strongly vindicates his claim. Tous 
les hommes instroits conviennent aujourdliui que 
Harvey est la veritable auteur de cette belle decou- 
werte, . . . CteJpin preMeotoit U ciiculatioii trt6- 



19. Harvey is the author of a treatiw 
on generation, inrherein he main- B«n«i% 
tains that all animals, including trnd«« 
men, are derived from an egg. Geasisiim 
in this book we first find an argument 
maintained against spontaneous genm- 
tion, which, in the case of the lower ini- 
mals, had been generally received. Spren- 
gel thinks this treatise prolix, and not 
equal to the author's reputation.* It wis 
first published in 1651. 

20. Next in importance to the diwoveiy 
of Harvey is that of Asellius as 
to the lacteal vessels. Eusta- 
chius had observed the thoracic ^ 
duct in a horse. But Asellius, more t^ 
chance, as he owns, than by reflectioii, 
perceived the lacteals in a fat dog whidi 
he opened soon after it had eaten. This 
was in 1622, and his treatise De Lacteit 
Venis was published in 1627.t Harvey 
did not assent to this discovery, and en- 
deavotired to dispute the use of the ves- 
sels ; nor is it to his honour that, even to 
the end of his life, he disregarded the sub- 
sequent confirmation that Pecquet and 
Bartholin had furnished.^ The former 
detected the common origm of the larteal 
and lymphatic vessels in 1647, though his 
work on the subject was not published till 
1651. But Olaus Rudbeck was the first 
who clearly distinguished these two kinds 
of vessels. 

21. Scheiner, the Jesuit, proved that the 
retina is the organ of sight, and optical im- 
that the humours ser\'e only to covenea or 
refract the rays which paint the senoaer. 
object on the optic nerve. This was in a 
treatise entitled Oculus, hoc est, Funda- 
mentum Opticum, 1619.^ The writings 
of several anatomists of this period, such 
as Riolan, Vesling, Bartholin, contain par- 
tial accessions to the science ; but it seems 
to have been less enriched by great dis- 
coveries, after those already named, than 
in the preceding century. 

22. The mystical medicine of Paracel- 
sus continued to have many ad- nadickK: 
vocates in Germany. A new vanBsi-* 
class of enthusiasts sprung from "■***• 
the same school, and, caUing themselves 



rieUe, en supposant que le sang r^toume des extr^m- 
ites au cceur ; mais ces assertions ne furent pomt 
prouv6es ; elles ne se trouvirent 6tay^es par aacuoe 
experience, par aucun fait; et Ton peut dire de 
C^salpin qu*il divina presque la grande circolatioa 
dont les lois lui furent totalement inconnues; la 
d^couverte en ^tait reserve a Guillaome Harvey. 

* Hist, de la MMteine, iv., 299. Portal, ii., 477. 

t Portal, ii., 461. Sprengel, iy., 201. Peiiesc 
soon after this got the body of a man fresh banged 
after a good supper, and had the pleasure of oon 
finning the discovery of Asellius by his own eyei* 
— Gassendi, Vita Peirescii, p. 177. 
^ t Sprengel, iv., 203. ^ Id., 370. 
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Bostcmcians, pretended to cure diseBsea 
l>7 faith and imsginatioi). A true Rosi- 
crucian, they held, had only to look on a 
patient to cure him. The analogy of 
nugnetiam, revived in the last and prea- 
«Dt age, was commonly employed.* Of 
this school the most eminent was Van 
Helmont, who combined the Paracelsian 
■nperstitions with some original ideas of 
his own. His general idea of medicine 
was, that jta busmess was to regulate the 
■Tchteus, an immaterial principle of life 
and health ; to which, like Paracelsus, he 
■ttributed B mysterious being and efficacy. 
The Beat of Uie archnus is in the stom- 
ach ; and it is to be effected either by a 
■cheme of diet or through the imagination. 
Sprengel praises Van Helmont (or over- 
tnrowing many current errors, and for an- 
noimcing principles since parsaed.f The 
nencb physicians adhered to the Hippo- 
cratic scnool, in opposition to what Spren- 

Et calls the Chemiattic, which more or 
■ may be reckoned that of Paracelsus. | 
The Italians were stilt renowned in raedi- 1 
cine. Sanctorius, De Medicina Statica, ' 
1614, seems the only work to which we 
need allude. It is loaded with eulogy by ' 
Portal, Tiraboscbi, and other writers.^ 



S*cmoH in. 

On Onntal LitentnTe.— Habrew Leuniug, — An. 



St3. Dnans no period of equal length 
iHB^m af since the revival of letters has 
B »* riii- the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language been, apparently, so much diffu- 
sed among the literary world as in that, 
before us. The frequent sprinkling of its 
characters in works of the most miscella- , 
neoua erudition will strike the eye of ev- 
ery one who habitually consults them. 
Nor wss this learning by any means so 
miKh confined to the clergy as it hastteen 
in later limes, though their order naturally 
famished the greaier portion of those who 
laboured in that field. Some of the chief 
Hebraists of this age were laymen. The 
attidy of this language prevailed most in 

All in mtan, nfi CrolL at Hnae, one of thn 
ein*! Ihconphiita in madiciDS, ii linni ; all 
. lina hu iU *iul foicfl, oc utniin, wtiicn can- 
Kt witbont > body, but puMi fraa one to in- 



the Protestant cotrntries of Enrope, and it 
was cultivated with much z^ in Eng- 
land. The period between the last years 
of Elizabeth and the Restoration may be 
reckoned that in which a knowledge of 
Hebrew haa been most usual among our 
divines. 

94. Upon this subject I can only assert 
what I collect to be the verdict unniMaBM 
of judicious critics.* It seems nAiibika 
I that the Hebrew language was '^ "«*^ 
not yet sufficiently studied in the method 
most likely to give an insight into its 
principles, by comparing it with all tiie 
cognate tongues, latteriy called Semitic, 
spoken in the neighbouring parts of Asia, 
and manifestly springing from a common 
source. Postel, indeed, had made some 
attempts at this in the last century, but 
his learning was very slight; and Schuidler 
published, in IBIS, a Lexicon Pentaglot- 
lum, in which the Arabic, as well as 8yT<- 
iac and Chaldaic, were placed in appmi- 
tion with the Hebrew text. Louis de 
Dieu, whose " Remarks on all the Books 
of the Old Testament" were pubUshed at 
Leyden in 1546, has frequently recourse 
to some of the kindred languages in or- 
der to explain the Hebrew.f But the first 
instmcters in the latter had been Jewish 
rabbis ; and the Hebnists of the sixteenth 
age haid imbibed a prejudice, not unnitn- 
rat, though unfounded, that their teachera 
were best conversant with the language 
of their forefathers.^ They had derived 
from the same source an extravagant no- 
tion of the beauty, antiquity, and capacity 
of the Hebrew ; and, combining this with 
stiU more chimerical dreama of a mysti- 
cal philosophy, lost sight of all real prin- 

Sfi. The most eminent Hebrew scholars 
of this Bge were the two Bnx- _. b..,^^ 
torfs of Basle, father and son, ^^^""^ 
both devoted to the rahbinical school. 



f Eicbhom'* GaKhichte 



DiMialij 



SSS, 



Gdalia, 

Oabalw or ims(iiutiOD ia u s iDuiMt to aitenul 
alijceta, which u Uini ittncta. uadiciDM act bf 
a aiHiMtic force.— Spranfel, ill., MB. 

tVoT ».. p. **- 

t Fdrtal, k, ML TirsboKhi, il, STO. Biogi. 
ttnlT. 



the TinDoa produc 

■nugad, uid highlr 01 

ID bii prel*ca to HeiUDaki'i Tbennroi (?>>ims, 
1730), bti traced a aketch of the aaiM «ub)<ic(. 
We mar haTe Iraated ia aam« ie^>«ct* to Simon, 
Huloira Crit^ne dn Tieai TaatameaL Tb« bio- 
paphkal dietiociatiei, Engliah and Fnoch, bti» of 
eoorae baeo maorted to. 
t Simon, Hiit. Ciiliqiia da Tieoz TaatuDCDt, p. 

t Thii va* not the cue with Luther, who i»- 
iecled the anthoritT of the nbbia,BDd ttaoo^t Done 
bat Chriatiaai could andentand Ibe Old Teatuaaot. 
— Simnn. p. 3TS. Bal Haneter. Facini.aad aenni 
etban, who era found in the Criliei Sacri, (itb way 
to the pnjodtce in hTOar of rabbinical opiaiona, 
~ ' '' cooMqaenllj, Im Jo- 
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The elder, who had become dirtingniBhed 
before the end of the preceding century, 
published a grammar in 1609, which long 
continued to be reckoned the bett^and a 
Jezicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, and^ynac 
in 1633, which waa not auperseded for 
more than a hundred years. Many other 
works relating to these three dialects, as 
well as to that of the later Jews, do hon- 
our to the erudition of the elder Buztorf ; 
but he is considered as representing a 
chws of Hebraists which, m the more 
comprehensiTe Orientalism of the eiflb- 
teenth century, has lost much of its credit. 
The son trod closely in his father's foot- 
steps, whom he succeeded as professor 
of Hebrew at Basle. They held this chair 
between them more than seventy years. 
Tlie younger Buxtorf was engaged in con- 
troversies which had not begun in his far 
tiler's lifetime. Morin, one of those learn- 
ed Protestants who had gone over to the 
Church of Rome, sjrstematically laboured 
to establish the authority of those yersions 
wluch the Church had approved, by weak- 
eninjg; that of the text which passed for 
original.* Hence he endeavoured to show, 
though this could not logically do much 
for his object, that the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch* lately brought to Europe, which is 
not in a different language, but merely the 
Hebrew written in Samaritan characters, 
is deserving of preference above what is 
called the Masoretic text, from which the 
Protestant versions are taken. The vari- 
ations between these are sufficiently nu- 
merous to affect a favourite hypothesis, 
borrowed from the rabbis, but strenuously 
maintained by the generality of Protest- 
ants, that the Hebrew text of the Maso- 
retic recension is perfectly incomipt.f 
Morin's opinion was opposed by Buxtorf 
and Hottmger, and by other writers even 
of the Romish Church. It has, however, 
been countenanced by Simon and Kenni- 
cott. The integrity, at least, of the He- 
brew copyist was gradually given up, and 
it has since been shown that they differ 
greatly among themselves. The Samari- 
tan Pentateuch was first published in 
1645, several years after this controversy 
began, by Sionita, editor of the Parisian 
Polyglott. This edition, sometimes call- 
ed by the name of Le Jay, contains most 
that is in the Polyglott of Antwerp, with 
the addition of the S3rriac and Arabic 
yersions of the Old Testament. 

86. An epoch was made in Hebrew crit- 
WiMipotaitt icism by a work of Louis Cap- 
r^Mtadby pel, professor of that language 
^^^^^- at Saumur, the Arcanum Punc- 

* OttOD, p. ttS. tld.ibil Eidihfln, &, 461 



tuationis Revelatnm, in IttM. He miin- 
tained in this an opinion promulgated bjr 
Julias Levita, and held by the first relbnD- 
ers and man^r other Protestants of the 
highest authority, though contimiy to tkit 
vulgar orthodoxy whicn is always omm?- 
orous, that the vowel points of Hebrew 
were invented by certain Jews of Tiboiu 
in the sixth century. They had bten gen- 
erally deemed coeval with the langngB, 
or, at l^Mt, brought in by Esdras through 
divine inspiration. It is not sorprisiiig 
that such an hypothesis clashed with the 
prejudices of mankind, and Cappel wae 
obliged to publish his work in Holland. 
The Protestants looked upon it aa too 
great a concession in favour of the Yal- 
ffate ; which, having been translated be* 
fore the Masoretic punctuation, on Cap- 
pel's hypothesis, had been applied to m 
text, might now claim to stand cm hidier 
^und, and was not to be judged by tnm 
innovations. After twenty years, the 
younger Buxtorf endeavoured to vindi- 
cate the antiquity of vowel-points ; but it 
is now confessed that the victory remaia- 
ed with Csmpel, who has been styled the 
father of Hebrew criticism. His princi- 
pal work is the Critica Sacra, published 
at Paris in 1650, wherein he still farther 
discredits the existing manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as well as tne Maso- 
retic punctuation.* 

27. The rabbinical literature, meaning 
as well the Talmud and other an- Hcbivir 
cient books, as those of the later •eiMim. 
ages since the revival of intellectual pur- 
suits among the Jews of Spain and the 
East, gave occupation to a considerable 
class of scholars. Several of these be- 
long to England, as Ainsworth, Godwin, 
Lightfoot, Selden, and Pococke. The an- 
tiquities of Judaism were illustrated by 
Cunsns in Jus Regium Hebraeorum, 1623, 
and especially by Selden, both in the Uxor 
Hebraica, and in the treatise De Jure Nai- 
urali et Gentium juxta Hebrsos. But no 
one has left a more durable reputation in 
this literature than Bochart, a Protestant 
minister at Caen. His Geographia Sacra, 
published in 1646, is not the most famous 
of his works, but the only one which falls 
within this period. It displays great 
learning and sagacity ; but it was impos- 
sible, as has been justly observed, that he 
could thoroughly elucidate this subject at 
a time when we knew comparatively little 



* Simon, Eichhom, &c. A detailed •ccoont of 
this controTersy about rowel-poinU between Cap- 
pel and the Buxtorfs will be found in the 12Ui vo- 
ume of the Biblioth^ue UniTeraelle ; end a ahortcr 
pr&cii in Eichhom*8 Einlaitung m das aHe TeMa- 
ment, toL i., p. 84S. 
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of modem Asia, and had few good books 
of travels. A similar obsenration might 
of course be applied to his Hierozoicon, 
CD the animals mentioned in Scripture. 
Both these works, however, were much 
extolled in the seventeenth century. 

S8. In the ChaMee tuad 8ymc langna- 
rmM m nd ges, which approach so closely 
^niiB. to Hebrew that the best schol- 
ars in the latter are rarely unacquainted 
with them, besides the Buxtorfs, we find 
Ferrari, author of a 83nriac lexicon, pub- 
lished at Rome in 16d3 ; Louis de Dieu 
of Leyden, whose Sjrriac grammar ap- 
peared in 1696 ; and the 8yriac transla- 
tion of the Okl Testament in the Parisian 
Polyglott, edited by Gabriel Sionita, in 
164S. A Syriac college for the Maronites 
of Libanus was founded at Rome by 
Gregory XIII. ; but it did not as yet pro- 
an3rthing of importance. 
99. But a language incomparably more 
rich in literary treasures, add long 
neglected by Europe, now began to 
take a conspicuous place in the annals of 
learning. Scaliger deserves the glory of 
being ue first real Arabic scholar; for 
Poetel, Christman, and a very few more 
of the sixteenth century, are hardly worth 
noticing. His friend Casaubon, who ex- 
UAa his acauirements, as usual, very hiffh- 
ly,devoted nimself some time to this study. 
But Scaliger made use of the language 
cluefiy to enlarge his own vast sphere of 
eradition. He published nothing on the 
snbject; but his collections became the 
base of Rapheling^s Arabic Lexicon ; and 
it is said that they were far more exten- 
sive than what appears in that work. He 
who properly added this language to the 
H^^^ domain of learning was Erpenius, 
*" ■ a native of Grorcum, who at an 
early age had gained so unrivalled an ac- 
quaintance with the Oriental languages as 
10 be appointed professor of them at Ley- 
den in 1613. He edited, the same year, 
the above-mentioned lexicon of Rapheling, 
and pablished a grammar, which might not 
only be accounted the first composed in 
Europe that deserved the name, but be- 
came the guide to most later scholars. 
Brpenius gave several other woiks to the 
world, chiefly connected with the Arabic 
g^g^ version of the Scriptures.* GoUus, 
his successor in the Oriental chair 
at Leyden, besides publishing a lexicon of 
the language, which is said to be still the 
most copious, elaborate, and complete that 

* Biogr. Univ. 
Vol. II.— L l 



has appeared,* and several editions of Ar- 
abic writings, poetical and historical, con- 
tributed still more extensively to bring the 
range^of Arabian hterature before the 
wond. He enriched with a hundred and 
fifty manuscripts, collected in his travels, 
the Ubrary of Leyden, to which Scaliger 
had be<]ueathed forty.f The manuscripts 
belonging to Erpenius found their way to 
Cambridge ; while, partly by the munifi- 
cence of Laud, putly by later accessions, 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford became 
extremely rich in this line. The much 
larger collection in the Escurial seems to 
have been chiefiy formed under Phihp III. 
England was now as conspicuous in Ara* 
bian as in Hebrew learning. Selden, 
Greaves, and Pococke, especiuly the last, 
who was probably equal to any Orientu 
scholar whom Europe had hitherto pro- 
duced, by translations of the historical 
and philosophical writings of the Sara- 
cenic period, gave a lai^r compass to 
general erudition.^ 

80. The remaining languages of the 
East are of less importance, ntiwr Vwmin 
The Turiush had attracted inpusw. 
some degree of attention in the sixteenth 
century ; but the first grammar was pub- 
lished by Megiser in 1613, a very suriit 
performance ; and a better at Paris, by Da 
Ryer, in 1630.^ The Persic grammar was 

g'ven at Rome,byRaymondi,in 1614 ; by 
e Dieu, at Leyden, in 1639 ; by Greaves, 
at London, in 1641 and 1649.| An Arme- 
nian dictionary, by Rivoli, in 1681, seems 
the only accession to our knowled^ of 
that ancient language during this period. ^ 
Athanasius Kircher, a man of immense 
erudition, restored the Coptic, of which 
Europe had been wholly ignorant. Those 
farther eastward had not yet begun to en- 
ter much into the studies of Europe. No- 
thing was known of the Indian ; but some 
Chinese manuscripts had been brought to 
Rome and Madrid as early as 1580 ; aoid, 
not long afterward, two Jesuits, Roger and 
Ricci, both missionaries in China, were 
the first who acquired a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the language to translate from 
it.** But scarcely any farther advance 
took place before the middle of the cen- 
tury. 

* Jeniflch, prsfitio in Meninski Thenarai Lin- 
gnaram Onenudioin, p. 110. 

t Bioipr. Unir. 

^ Jemtch. EichhoiiL Biogr. UnifwieUa. Biogr. 
BnUumica. 

6 Eichhora, 5, 367. || U., 320. 

fid., 351. «*Id.,ei. 
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On Oeognphy and Hittorj. 



31. PuBCHAs, an English clerfiyman, im- 
PaKkM>. bued by nature, like HaJduf t, with 
FUfrin- a strong bias towards geographical 
studies, after having formed an extensive 
library in that department, and consulted, 
as he professes, above 1200 authors, pub- 
lished the first volume of his Pilgrim, a 
collection of vojrages in all parts of the 
world, in 1613 ; four more followed in 1685. 
The accuracy of this useful compiler has 
been denied by those who have had better 
means of knowledge, and probably is in- 
ferior to that of Hakluyt ; but his labour 
was far more comprehensive. The Pil- 

E'lm was, at all events, a great source of 
owledge to the contemporaries of Pur- 

chas.* 

33. Olearius was ambassador fh)m the 
n,..^. Duke of Holstein to Muscovy 
ZSTpmio and Persia from 1633 to 1639. 
deiiA vtiie. His travels, in German, were pub- 
lished in 1647, and have been several times 
reprinted and translated. He has well de- 
scribed the barbarism of Russia and the 
despotism of Persia ; he is diffuse and epi- 
sodical, but not wearisome ; he observes 
well and reUtes faithfully : all who have 
known the countries he has visited are said 
to speak well of him.f Pietro della Valle 
is a far more amusing writer. He has 
thrown his travels over Syria and Persia 
into the form of letters written from time 
to time, and which he professes to have 
recovered from his correspondents. This, 
perhaps, is not a very probable story, both 
on account of the length of the letters, and 
the want of that reference to the present 
time and to small passing events which 
authentic letters commonly exhibit. His 
observations, however, on all the countries 
he visited, especially Persia, are apparent- 
ly such as consist with the knowledge we 
have obtained from later travellers. Gib- 
bon says that none have better observed 
Persia, but his vanity and prolixity are in- 
sufferable. Yet I think that Della Valle 
can hardly be reckoned tedious ; and if he 
is a little egotistical, the usual and almost 
laudable characteristic of travellers, this 
gives a liveliness and racy air to his nar- 
rative. What his wife, the Lady Maani, 
an Assyrian Christian, whom he inet with 
at Bagdad, and who accompanied him 
through his long wanderings, may really 
have been, we can onlv judge from his eu- 
logies on her beauty, fier fideUty, and her 
courage ; but she throws an air of romance 

♦ Biogr. Univ. Pinkerton's collection of Voya- 
ges and TrareU. The latter does not value Pur- 
cbMB bi^j /or correctneH. t Biofc. Unir. 



over his adventures not mipleasing to tlw 
reader. The travels of Pietro della VaOs 
took place from 1614 to 1636 ; but the 
book was first published at Rome in 1650, 
and has been translated into different laa- 
guages. 

33. The Lexicon Geomphiciim of Fer- 
rari, in 1627, was the chief gen- 
eral work on geograf^y ; it is al- 
^a^tical, and contains 9600 aiticki. 
The errors have been corrected in later 
editions, so that the first would probiblv 
be required in order to estimate the knoin- 
edge of its author's age.* 

34. The best measure, perhaps, of geo- 
graphicsd science are the maps pah- mm^ 
lish^ from time to time, as perfect- 1*^- 
ly, for the most part, we may presmne, u 
their editors could render them. If we 
compare the map of the world in the 
**Theatrum Orbis Terrarum sive Now 
Atlas" of Blaew, in 1648, with that of the 
edition of Ortelius published at Antwerp 
in 1613, the improvements will not appear 
exceedingly great. America is stiU sep- 
arated from Asia by the straits of Anian 
about lat. 60 ; but the coast to the south 
is made to trend away more than before ; 
on the N.E. coast we find Davis's Sea, and 
Estotiland has vanished to give way to 
Greenland. Canada is still most inaceo- 
rate, though there is a general idea of 
lakes and rivers better than in OrteUns. 
Scandinavia is far better, and tolerably 
correct. In the South, Terra del Fuego 
terminates in Cape Horn instead of being 
imited to Terra Australis ; but in the East, 
Corea appears as an oblong island ; the 
Sea of Aral is not set down, and the waA 
of China is placed north of the fiftieth par- 
allel. India is very much too small, and 
the shape of the Caspian Sea is wholly in- 
accurate. But a comparison with the map 
in Haklu3rt, mentioned in our first v(^ 
ume, will not exhibit so much superiority 
of Blaew's Atlas. The latter, however, 
shows more knowledge of the interior 
coimtry, especially in North America, and 
a better outline, in many parts, of the 
Asiatic coast. The maps of particular re- 
gions in Europe are on a large scale, and 
numerous. Speed's maps, 1646, appear 
by no means inferior to those of Blaew ; 
but several of the errors are the same. 
Considering the progress of commerce, 
especially that of the Dutch, during this 
half century, we may rather be surprised 
at the defective state of these maps. 

35. Two histories of general reputation 
were published in the It&an Ian- paTUa ni 
guage during these fifty yeare ; 



* Salfi, XL,41S. BiQgr. UniTeneUe. 
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one of the civil wars in France by Davila, 
in 1030, and another of those in Flanders, 
by Cardinal Bentivoglio. Both of these 
bad the advantage of interesting subjects ; 
they had been sufficiently conversant with 
the actors to know much and to judge 
well, without that particular responsibility 
which tempts an nistorian to prevarica- 
tion. They were both men of cool and 
sedate tempers, accustomed to think poli- 
cy a game m which the strong play with 
the weak, obtuse, especially the former, 
in moral sentiment, but on this account 
not inclined to calumniate an opposite par- 
ty, or to withhold admiration from intel- 
lectual power. Both these histories may 
be read over and over with pleasure ; if 
Davila is too refined, if he is not altogeth- 
er faithful, if his style wants the elegance 
of some older Itahans, he more than re- 
deems all this by the importance of his 
aobject, the varied and picturesqueness of 
his narration, and the acuteness of his re- 
flections. Bentivoglio is reckoned, as a 
writer, among the very first of his age. 
36. The Historjr of the War of Grana- 

Mwiiwi'n ^ ^^^ ^f ^^® rebellion of the 
w«n of Moriscos in 1565, by the famous 
O""""*" Diego de Mendoza, was published 
posthumously in 1610. It is placed by the 
Spaniards themselves on a level with the 
most renowned of the ancients. The 
French have now their first gen- 
"'^' eral historian, Mezeray, a writer 
esteemed for his lively style and bold 
sense, but little read, of course, in an age 
like the last or our own, which have de- 
manded an exactness in matter of fact and 
an extent of historical erudition which was 
Ba^iMi formerly unknown. We now be- 
UMoffiuM. gan, in England, to cultivate his- 
torical composition, and with so much 
saccess, that the present period was far 
more productive of such works as deserve 
remembrance than a whole century that 
Bext followed. But the most considerable 
of these have already been mentioned, 
■igiwi Lord Herbert of Cherbury's His- 
•*"»*«•• tory of Henry VIII. ought here to 
be added to the list, as a book of good au- 
thority, relatively at least to any that pre- 
ceded, and written in a manly and judicious 
spirit. Camden's Life of ElizabeUi is aJso 
a solid and valuable history. Bacon's 
Life of Henry VII. is something more ; it 
is the first instance in our language of the 
application of philosophy to reasoning on 
public events in the manner of the ancients 
and the Italians. Praise upon Henry is 
too largely bestowed; but it was in the 
nature of Bacon to admire too much a 
crafty and selfish policy ; and he thought 
also, no doubt, that so near an ancestor of 



his own sovereign should not be treated 
with severe impartiaUty. 



Skction V. 
On Oenenl State of Literature. 

37. Of the Italian and other Continental 
universities, we have little to say 
beyond what may be collected "■*^«*<*«»- 
from the general tenour of this literary his- 
tory, that they contributed little to those 
departments of knowledge to which we 
have paid most attention, and, adhering 
pertinaciously to their ancient studies, 
were left behind in the advance of the hu- 
man mind. They were, indeed, not less 
crowded with scholars than before, being 
the necessary and prescribed road to lu- 
crative professions. In theology, law, and 
medicine, sciences, the two former of 
which, at least, did not claim to be pro* 
gressive, they might sustain a respectable 
posture ; in philosophy, and even m polite 
letters, they were less prominent. 

38. The English universities are, in one 
point of view, very different from BodidaB 
those of the rest of Europe. Their ubtwry 
ffreat endowments created a resi- •»«n*^ 
dent class, neither teachers nor students, 
who might devote an unbroken leisure to 
learning with the advantage of that com- 
mand of books which no other course of 
Ufe could have afforded. It is true that in 
no age has the number of these been great ; 
but the diligence of a few is enough to 
cast a veil over the laziness of many. 
The century began with an extraordinary 
piece of fortune to the University of Ox- 
ford, which formed in the seventeenth 
century, whatever it may since have been, 
one great cause of her literary distinc- 
tion. Sir Thomas Bodley, with a munifi- 
cence which has rendered his name more 
immortal than the foundation of a family 
could have done, bestowed on the Univer- 
sity a library collected by him at great 
cost, building a magnificent room for its 
reception, and bequeathed large funds for 
its increase. The building was completed 
in 1606 ; and Casaubon ^s, very shortly 
afterwaid, given such an account of the 
University itself, as well as of the Bodleian 
library, as will, perhaps, be interesting to 
the reader, though it contains some of 
those mistakes into which a stranger is 
apt to fall. 

39. "I wrote you word," he says, in 
July, 1613, to one of his corre- caMaboo^ 
spondents, ** a month since, that I aoeoant or 
was going to Oxford, in order to ^**^ 
visit that Um^^nit;^ vqA. '\\a\i^»»r|>^V 
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which I had heard much. Eyerything 
proved beyond my expectation. The col- 
leges are numerous ; most of them very 
rich. The revenues of these colleges 
maintain above two thousand students, 
generally of respectable parentage, and 
some even of the first nobility ; for what 
we call the habits of pedagogues (paeda- 
gogica vits ratio) is not found in these 
English collets. Learning is here culti- 
Tated in a hberal style; the heads of 
houses live handsomely, even splendidly, 
like men of rank. Some of them can spend 
ten thousand livres Tabout jETiOOO at that 
time, if I mistake not] by the year. I much 
approved the mode in which pecuniaiy 
concerns are kept distinct from the busi- 
ness of learning.* Many still are found, 
who emulate the liberality of their prede- 
cessors. Hence new buildings rise every 
day ; even some new colleges are raised 
from the foundation ; some are enlarged, 
such as that of Merton, over which Savile 

g resides, and several more. There is one 
Bgun by Cardinal Wolsey, which, if it 
should be completed, will be worthy of the 
ffreatest admiration. But he left at his 
death man3r buildings, which he had begun, 
in an unfinished state, which no one ex- 
pects to see complete. None of the col- 
leges, however, attracted me so much as 
the Bodleian library, a work rather for a 
kinff than a private man. It is certain that 
Bodley, Uving or dead, must have expend- 
ed 200,000 livres on that building. The 
ground-plot is the figure of the letter T. 
The part which represents the perpendicu- 
lar stem was formerly built by some 
prince, and is very handsome; the rest 
was added by Bodley with no less mag- 
nificence. In the lower part is a divinity 
school, to which perhaps nothing in Eu- 
rope is comparable. It is vaulted with 
peculiar skill. The upper story is the li- 
brary itself, very well built, and fitted with 
an immense quantity of books. Do not 
imagine that such plenty of manuscripts 
can be found here as in the royal library 
(of Paris); there are not a few manu- 
scripts in England, but nothing to what 
the king possesses. But the number of 
printed books is wonderful, and increasing 
every year ; for Bodley has bequeathed a 
considerable revenue for that purpose. 
As long as I remained at Oxford, I passed 
whole days in the library ; for books can- 
not be taken out, but the library is open 
to all scholars for seven or eight hours 
every day. You might always see, there- 
fore, many of these greedily enjoying the 

* Res studiosonim et rationes separata sunt, 
quod valde probari. I have given the translation 
which teoaudd bett ; but I may be miirtiikwi 



banquet prepared for them, which gave mi 
no small pleasure.^** 

40. The Earl of Pembroke, Selden, and, 
above all. Archbishop Laud, greatly im- 
proved the Bodleian library. It became, 
especially through the mumficence of that 
prelate, extremely rich in Oriental mami- 
scripts. The Diuce of Buckingham pn- 
sented a collection made by Erpenius to 
the public library at Cambridge, which, 
though far behind that of the aiater oni- 
versity, was enriched by many donatioot, 
and b^me very considerable. Usher 
formed the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin ; a university founded on the Eng- 
lish model, with noble revenues, and t 
corporate body of fellows and achohin to 
enjoy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian libniy 
was published by James in 1680. c^aiogM 
It contains about 30,000 articles. orsediHa 
Of these, no great number are in >"»«»y- 
English, and such as there are chieiljr 
since the year 1600 ; Bodley, perhaps, had 
been rather negligent of poetiy and plays. 
The editor observes that there were ia 
the library three or four thousand volumes 
in modem languages. This cataloffoe ii 
not classed, but alimabetical ; which Jamei 
mentions as something new, remarking, at 
the same time, the difficulty of classifica- 
tion, and that in the German catalogues 
we find granunars entered under the head 
of philosophy. One published by Drand, 
Bibhotheca Classica, sive Catalogue Offi- 
cinalis, Frankfort, 1625, is haitily worth 
mention. It professes to be a general Ibt 
of printed books ; but, as the number seems 
to be not more than 30,000, aU in Latin, it 
must be very defective. About two fifihs 
of the whole are theological. A catalogue 
of the library of Sion College, founded in 
1631, was printed in 1650 ; it contains eight 
or nine thousand volumes. f 

42. The library of Lcyden had been 
founded by the first Prince of cominnui 
Orange. Scaliger bequeathed libraries 
his own to it ; and it obtained the Oriental 
manuscripts of Golius. A catalogue had 
been printed by Peter Bertius as early as 
1597. 1 Many public and private libraries 
either now began to be formed in France, 
or received great accessions ; among the 
latter, those of the historian De Thou, and 
the president Seguier.^ No German li- 
brary, after that of Vienna, had been so 
considerable as one formed in the course 
of several ages by the Electors Palatine 
at Heidelberg. It contained many rare 
manuscripts. On the capture of the city 
by Tilly in 1622, he sent a number of these 

* Casaub., Epist. 899. f In Museo Britanoico^ 
t JagLer, Hi«L Litteraria, c. 3. ^ id. ibid 
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to Rome, and they lonff continaed to sleep 
in the recesses of the Vatican. Napoleon, 
emulous of such a precedent, obtained 
ti^y-eight of the Heidelberg manuscripts 
fay the treaty of Tolentino, which were 
transmitted to Paris. On the restitution 
of these in 1815, it was justly thought that 
nreacription was not to be pleaded by 
Rome for the rest of the plunder, especially 
when she was recovering what she had 
lost by the same right of spoliation ; and 
the whole collection has been replaced in 
the library of Heidelberg. 

43. The ItaUan academies have been 
luiiui often represented as partaking in 
tnOmiim, the alleged decline of Uterary 
spirit during the first part of the seven- 
teenth century. Nor is this reproach a 
new one. Boccalini, after the commence- 
ment of this period, tells us that these in- 
stitutions, once so famous, had fallen into 
decay, their ardent zeal in Uterary exer- 
cises and discussions having abated by 
time, so that while they had once been 
frequented by private men, and esteemed 
by princes, they were now abandoned and 
despised by all. They petition Apollo, 
therefore, in a chapter of his RagguagU di 
Pamasso, for a reform. But the god re- 
plies that all things have their old age and 
decay, and as nothing can prevent the 
neatest pair of slippers from wearing out, 
80 nothing can rescue academies from a 
similar lot ; hence he can only advise them 
to suppress the worst, and to supply their 
places by others.* If only such a counsel 
were required, the institution of academies 
in general would not perish. And, in fact, 
we really find that, while some societies of 
this class came to nothing, as is always the 
case with self-constituted bodies, the sev- 
enteenth century had births of its own to 
boast, not inferior to the older progeny of 
the last age. The Academy of Humorists 
at Rome was one of these. It arose 
casually at the marriage of a young noble- 
man of the Mancini family, and took the 
same line as many had done, reciting 
▼erses and discourses, or occasionally rep- 
resenting plays. The tragedy of Deme- 
trius, by Rocco, one of this academy, is 
vsd^oned among the best of the age. The 
Apatisti of Florence took their name from 
noretti, who had assumed the appellation 
of Udeno Nisieio, Academico Apatista. 
Tlie Rozzi of Siena, whom the government 
had suppressed in 1568, revived again in 
1605, and rivalled another society of the 
same city, the Intronati. The former es- 
pecially dedicated their time to pastoral, 
m the rustic dialect (comedia rustieale), a 

* Ragg., iviii., c. 1. 



species of dramatic writing that might 
amuse at the moment, and was designed 
for no other end, though several of these 
farces are extant.* 

44. The Academy della Crusca, which 
had more solid objects for the .j^ unctL 
advantages of letters in view, 

has been mentioned in another place. But 
that of the Lincei, founded by Frederic 
Cesi, stands upon a higher ground than 
any of the rest. This young man was 
bom at Rome in 1585, son of the duke of 
Acqua Sparta, a father and a family known 
only for their pride and ignorance. But 
nature had created in Cesi a philosophic 
mind; in conjunction with a few of similar 
dispositions, he gave his entire regard to 
science, and projected himself, at the age 
of eighteen, an academy, that is, a private 
association of friends for intellectiud pur- 
suits, which, with reference to their desire 
of piercing with acute discernment into 
the depths of truth, he denominated the 
Lynxes. Their device was that animal, 
with its eyes turned towards heaven, and 
tearing a Cerberus with its claws; thus 
intimating that they were prepared for 
war against error and falsehood. The 
Church, always suspicious, and inclined 
to make common cause with all establish- 
ed tenets, gave them some trouble, though 
neither theology nor politics entered into 
their scheme. This embraced, as in their 
academies, poetry and elegant literature ; 
but physical science was their pecuhar 
object. Porta, Galileo, Colonna, and many 
other distinguished men, both of Italy and 
the Transalpine countries, were enrolled 
among the Lynxes ; and Cesi is said to 
have framed rather a visionary pLan of a 
general combination of philosophere, in 
the manner of the Pythagoreans, which 
should extend itself to every part of Eu- 
rope. The constitutions of this imaginary 
order were even published in 1624 ; thev 
are such as could not have been realizedy 
but, from the organization and secrecy 
that seem to have been their elements, 
might not improbably have drawn down a 
persecution upon themselves, or even ren- 
dered the name of philosophy obnoxious. 
Cesi died in 1630, and his academy of 
Lynxes did not long survive the loss of 
their chief.f 

45. The tide of puUic opinion had hith- 
erto set regularly m one direc- PntadtMAr 
tion ; ancient times, ancient *>^"9^ ^ 
learning, ancient wisdom and "*™**~- 
virtue, were regarded with unqualified 
veneration; the yery course of nature 

* 8alfi, vol ni. 
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was hardly belieyed to be the same, and a 
common degeneracy was thought to have 
overspread the earUi and its inhabitants. 
This had been at its height in the first 
cenuuy after the revival of letters, the 
prejudice in favour of the past, always 
current with the old, who affect to dictate 
the maxims of experience, conspiring with 
the genuine lustre of classical literature 
and ancient history, which dazzled the 
youthful scholar. But this aristocracy of 
learning was now assailed by a new pow- 
er, which had risen up in sufficient strength 
to dispute the pre-eminence. We, said 
Bacon, are the true ancients ; what we 
call the antiquity of the world was but its 
infancy. This thought, equally just and 
brilliant, was caught up and echoed by 
many ; it will be repeatraly found in later 
woriLs. It became a question whether 
the modems had not really left behind 
their progenitors ; and, though it has been 
hintea that a dwarf on a giant's shoulders 
sees farther than the giant, this is, in one 
sense, to concede the point in dispute.* 

46. Tassoni was one of the first who 
combated the established prejudice by 
maintaining that modem times are not 
inferior to ancient ; it well became his 
intrepid disposition.! But Lancilotti, an 
Italian ecclesiastic, and member of sev- 
eral academies, pursued this subject in an 
elaborate work, intended to prove, first, 
that the world was neither morally worse 
nor more afflicted by calamities than it 
had been ; secondly, that the intellectual 
abilities of mankind had not degenerated. 
It bears the general title L'Hoggidi, To- 
Day ; and is, throughout, a ridicule of those 
whom he calls Hoggidiani, perpetual de- 
claimers against the present state of 
things. He is a very copious and learned 
writer, and no friend to antiquity ; each 
chapter being entitled Disinganno, and 
intended to remove some false prejudice. 
The first part of this work appeared in 
1623, the second after the author's death, 
not till 1658. Lancilotti wrote another 
book with somewhat a similar object, en- 
titled Farfalloni degV Antichi Istorici, and 
designed to tum the ancient historians 
into ridicule ; with a good deal of pleas- 
antry, but chiefly on account of stories 
which no one in his time would have be- 
lieved. The same ground was taken 



* Ac quemadmodum pygmcus humeris gigantis 
inndens longius quam gigaa proapicere. neque ta- 
men ae gigante majorem habere aat aibi mullum 
thbaere potest, ita nos Teteram laboribua vigUiiaque 
in noetroe uaua convereia adjicere aliquid, non au- 
percilia toUere, aut panri facere, qui ante nos fiie- 
rant, debemoa-^Cyphanua, Vita CamptneUs, p. 15. 



soon afterward by an En^iah divine, 
Geo^ HakewiU, in his ** Apology, or 
Declaration of the Power and FrovideDce 
of God in the Government of the Worid,* 
published in 1627. This is designed to 
prove that there is not that perpetual and 
universal decay in nature wluch many 
suppose. It is an elaborate refutation of 
many absurd notions which seem to have 
prevailed ; some behevinff that even phys- 
ical nature, the sun and stars, the earth 
and waters, were the worse for wear. A 
greater number thought this true of man; 
his age, his size, his strength, his powen 
of mind were all supposed to have been 
deteriorated. Hakewill patiently and 
learnedly refuted all this. The roonl 
character of antiquity he shows to be 
much exaggerated, animadverting espe- 
ciaUy on the Romans. The most re- 
markable, and certainly the most disputa- 
ble chapters, are those which relate to Uie 
literary merits of ancient wad modem 
times. He seems to be one of the fint 
who ventured to put in a claim for the 
latter. In this he anticipates Wottoo, 
who had more to say. Hakewill goei 
much too far in calling Sidney^s Aicadii 
*' nothing inferior to the choicest pieoe 
among the ancients;** and even thinks 
''he should not much vnx)ng Virgil by 
matching him with Du Bartas." Hie 
learning shown in this treatise is very 
extensive, but Hakewill has no taste, and 
cannot perceive any real superiority in 
the ancients. Compared with Lancilotti, 
he is much inferior in liveliness, perluips 
even iir leaming; but I have not ob- 
served that he has borrowed an3rthiog 
from the Italian, whose publication wis 
but four years earlier. 

47. Browne's Inquiry into Vulgar Er- 
rors displays a great deal of erudi- 
tion, but scarcely raises a high no- 
tion of Browne himself as a phi- 
losopher, or of the state of physical 
knowledge in England. The errors he 
indicates are such as none but iUiterste 

£ arsons, we should think, were likely to 
old ; and I believe that few on the Con- 
tinent, so late as 1646, would have re- 
quired to have them exploded with sodi 
an ostentation of proof. Who did not 
know that the phcenix is a fabiet 
Browne was where the learned in En- 
rope had been seventy years before, and 
seems to have been one of those who 
saturate their minds with bad books tifl 
they have little room for anjrthing new 
that is better. A man of so much cre- 
duUty and such an irregular imaginatioa 
as Browne was almost sure to bSieve in 
witchcrait and all sorts of spiritual ageo- 
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eies. In no respect did he go in advance 
of his age, unless we make an exception 
for his declaration against persecution. 
He seems to have been fond of those tri- 
iing Questions which the bad taste of the 
•choolmen and their contemporaries in- 
troduced ; as whether a man has fewer 
ribs than a woman ; whether Adam and 
Eve had navels ; whether Methusaleh was 
the oldest man ; the problems of children 
pot to adults. With a strong curiosity 
and a real love of truth, Browne, is a 
striking instance of a merely empirical 
mind ; he is at sea with sails and a rud- 
der, but without a compass or logbook ; 
and has so little notion of any laws of 
nature, or of any inductive reasoning ei- 
ther as to efficient or final causes, that he 
never seems to judge anything to be true 
or false except by experiment. 

48. In concluding our review of the six- 
tukaad teenth century, we selected Pi- 
■fca rart i r nelli, as a single model of the 
•r PMicw. lit^fjtry character, which, loving 
and encoura^ng knowledge, is yet too 
little distingmshed by any writings to fall 
naturally within the general subject of 
these volumes. The period which we 
DOW bring to a close will furnish us with 
a much more considerable instance. Nic- 
olas Peiresc was bom in 1580, of an an- 
cient family in Provence, which had for 
some generations held judicial offices in 
the Parliament of Aix. An extraordinary 
thirst for every kind of knowledge char- 
acterized Peiresc from his early youth; 
and, being of a weak constitution, as well 
as ample fortune, though he retained, like 
his fomilv, an honourable post in the par- 
liament, his time was principally devoted 
to Uie multifarious pursuits of an enlight- 
ened scholar. Like Pinelli, he delighted 
in the rarities of art and antiquity ; but 
his own superior ffenius, and the vocation 
of that age towards science, led him on to 
a &r more extensive field of inquiry. We 
Iwve the life of Peiresc, ¥rritten by his 
eoimtryman and intimate friend Gassen- 
di; and no one who has any sympathy 
with science or with a noble character 
will read it without pleasure. Few books, 
indeed, of that period are more full of 
casual information. 

49. Peiresc travelled much in the early 
part of his hfe ; he was at Rome in 1600, 
aad came to England and Holland in 1606. 
The hard drinking, even of our learned 
men,* disconcerted his southern stomach ; 
bat he was repaid by the society of Cam- 
den, Savile, and Cotton. The king re- 
eetred Peiresc courteously, and he was 

• OaModi, TiU Pcirise, p. 6L 



present at the opening of Partiament On 
returning to his native province, he began 
to form ms extensive collections of mar- 
bles and medals, but especially of natural 
history in every line. He was, perhaps, 
the first who observed the structure of 
zooph3rtes, though he seems not to have 
suspected their animal nature. Petrifac- 
tions occupied much of his time ; and he 
framed a theory of them which Gassendi 
explains at length, but which, as might be 
expected, is not the truth.* Botany was 
among his favourite studies, and Eairope 
owes to him, according to Gassendi, tne 
Indian jessamine, the gourd of Mecca, the 
real Egyptian papyrus, which is not that 
described by Prosper Alpinus. He first 
planted ginger, as well as many other 
Oriental plants, in a European garden, 
and also the cocoanut, from which, how- 
ever, he could not obtain fruit. 

50. Peiresc was not less devoted to 
astronomy : he had no sooner heard of 
the discoveries of Galileo than he set 
himself to procure a telescope, and had, 
in the course of the same year, 1610, the 
pleasure of observing the moons of Jupi- 
ter. It even occurred to him that these 
might serve to ascertain the longitude, 
though he did not follow up the idea. 
Galileo, indeed, with a still more invent- 
ive mind, and with more of mathematics, 
seems to have stood in the way of Pei- 
resc. He took, as far as appears, no great 
pains to pubhsh his researches, content- 
mg himself with the intercourse of litera* 
ry men who passed near him, or with 
whom he could maintain correspondence. 
Several discoveries are ascribed to him 
by Gassendi ; of their originaUty I cannot 
venture to decide. " From his retreat,** 
says another biographer, " Peiresc gave 
more encouragement to letters than any 
prince ; more even than the Caidinal de 
Kichelieu, who some time afterward found- 
ed the French Academy. Worthy to have 
been called by Bayle the attorney-general 
of literature, he kept always on the level 
of progressive science, published mano- 
scnpts at his own expense, followed the 
labours of the learned throughout Europe, 
and gave them an active impulse by nis 
own aid.'* Scaliger, Salmasius, Holste- 
nius, Kircher, Mersenne, Grotius, Valois, 
are but some of the great names of Eu- 
rope whom he assisted by various kinds 
of liberality.f He published nothing him- 
self, but some of his letters have, been 
collected. 

51. The character of Peiresc was amia- 
ble and unreserved among his friends ; but 
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he was too much absoibed in the love of 
knowledge for insipid conyersation. For 
the same reason, his btcjgrapher informs 
US, he die^ked the society of women, 
gaining nothing yalnable from the trifles 
and scandal upon which alone they could 
conyerse.* Possibly the society of both 
sexes at Aix, in the age of Peiresc, was 
such as, with no excessiye fastidiousness, 
he might ayoid. In his easemess for new 
truths he became somevmat credidoos; 
an error not, perhapNi, easy to be ayoided, 
while the accomnlation of facts proceeded 



more rapidly than the " ftw tMnmmit of 
natural Uws. But for a gemnne liberrii- 
ty of mind and extensiye attainmeats ia 
Imowledge yery few can be oomparad to 
Peiresc ; nor, among those wlio nsfe to- 
sembled him in this empk>]rment of wedlh 
and leisure, do I know that any wn 
haye descended to posterity with eqol 
lustre, except our two countrymen of tiie 
next generation, who approached so near- 
ly to his character and course of life, Boyk 
andEyel3m. 



CHAPTER I. 
nsTOBT or ANcmrr LmaATURs ur cubopk fbom 1650 to 1700. 



SscnoR I. 

Dutch Scholan.— Jesuit and Janseiutt Philologeri. 
Delphin Editions.^ French Scholan.— Engliah 
Scholm. — BeoUqr. 

1. Thb death of Salmasius, about the 
Jm» Frad- beginning of this period, left a 
«rie Groiio- chasm in critical literature which 
^^^ no one was equal to fiU. But 

the nearest to this giant of philology was 
James Frederic Gronovius, a native of 
Hamburg, but drawn, like several more 
of his countrymen, to the universities of 
Holland, the peculiarly learned state of 
Europe through the seventeenth century. 
The principal labours of Gronovius were 
those of correcting the text of Latin wri- 
ters ; in Greek we find very little due to 
him.f His notes form a useful and con- 
siderable part of those which are collect- 
ed in what are generally styled the Vario- 
rum editions, published, chiefly after 1660, 
by the Dutch booksellers. These contain 
selections from the older critics, some of 
them, especially those first edited, indif- 
ferently made, and often mutilated ; oth- 
ers with more attention to preserve entire 
the original notes. These, however, are, 
for the most part, only critical, as if ex- 
planatory observations were below the 
notice of an editor ; though, as Le Clerc 
says, those of Manutius on Cicero*s epis- 
tles cost him much more time than mod- 
em editors have given to tiieir conjec- 
tures.J In general, the Variorum editions 
were not greatly prized, with the excep- 
tion of those by the two Gronovii and 
Grsvius.^ 



* Gassendi, p. 219. 

tBaillet Critiqaes Gnimnaineos, n. 548. 
BlooDt Bioffr. Uoit. % Parrhanana, i., 233. 

^ A lift of toe Variorum editions will be fbaod in 
BaiUet, Cntiguet Gnnunainene, n. SM. 



8. The place of the elder Gnmoyins, ii 
the latter put of this present jhmci*- 

?eriod, was filled by his son. M^tw. 
ames Gronovius, by indefatigable laboar, 
and by a greater number of editions which 
bear his name, may be reckoned, if not a 
greater philologer, one not less cekbialed 
than his father. He was, at least, a bel- 
ter Greek critic, and, in this language, 
though far below those who were aboii 
to arise, and who did, in fact, echpee Yarn 
long before his death, Bentler aiid Bv- 
man, he kept a high place for sevoil 
years.* Grsvius, another German - .^ 
whom the Dutch universities had 
attracted and retained, contributed to Ae 
Variorum editions, chiefly those of Latin 
authors, an erudition not less copious than 
that of any contemporary scholar. 

3. The philological character of Ge- 
rard Vossius himself, if we might ii^ 
believe some partial testimonies, ▼«■■- 
fell short of that of his son Isaac ; whose 
observations on Pomponius Mela, and ib 
edition of Catullus, did him extraordinary 
credit, and have placed him among die 
first philologers of^this age. He was of a 
more lively genius, and perhaps hardlf 
less erudition, than his father, bat with a 
paradoxical judgment, and has certainlr 
rendered much less service to lettera^ 
Another son of a great father, Nieohs 
Heinsius, has by none been placed on a 
level with him ; but his editions of Pva- 
dentins and Claudian are better than aiif 
that had preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower ii 
classical literature. A writer as 
late as 1714 complains that only 
modem books of Latin were 

* BaUlet, n. 54a Niceroo, iL, 177. 
\ Kkeran, vol ziii 
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teugbt in the schools, and that the stu- 
dents in the universities despised all gram- 
matical learning. The study, ^ not of our 
own language, which we entirely neglect, 
bat of l*rench," he reckons among the 
causes of this decay in ancient learning ; 
the French translations of the classics led 
many to imagine that the original could be 
J. dispensed with.* Ezekiel Span- 

^'™" heim, envoy from the court of 
Brandeburg to that of Louis XIV., was a 
distinguished exception ; his edition of Ju- 
lian, and his notes on several other wri- 
ters, attest an extensive learning, which 
has still preserved his name in honour. 
As the century drew nigh to its close, 
Germany began to revive ; a few men of 
real philological learning, especially Fabri- 
cius, appeared as heralds of those greater 
names which adorn her Uterary aimals in 
the next a^e. 

6. The Jesuits had long been conspicu- 
jMviteoi- OQsly the classical scholars of 
in France ; in their colleges the pu- 
rest and most elegant Latinity 
supposed to be found ; they had early 
cultivated these graces of literature, while 
mil polite ¥rriting was confined to the Latin 
language, and they still preserved them in 
its comparative disuse. "The Jesuits,** 
Hnet says, " write and speak Latin well, 
but their style is almost always too rhe- 
torical. This is owing to their keeping 
regencies (a usual phrase for academic^ 
exercises) from their early youth, which 
causes them to speak incessantly in pub- 
ttc, and become accustomed to a sustamed 
md polished style above the tone of com- 
mon subjects.'*! Jouvancy, whose Latin 
orations were published in 1700, has had 
no equal, if we may trust a panegyrist, 
since Maffei and Muretus.| 

0. The Jansenists appeared ready at one 
Y%fft Rojid time to wrest this palm from their 
jnttm inveterate foes. Lancelot threw 
*"^*** some additional lustre round Port 
Royal by the Latin and Greek grammars, 
irfaich are more fl«quently called by the 
■une of that famous cloister than by his 
own. Both were received with great ap- 
ttobation in the French schools, except, 
I suppose, where the Jesuits predomimi- 
iBdf and their reputation lasted for many 
years. They were never so popular, 
though well known, in this country. 
^The public,** says Baillet of the Greek 
grammar, which is rather the more emi- 
nent of the two, " bears witness that no- 
thing of its kind has been more finished. 
The order is clear and concise. We find 

* Bnrckbi&rdt, De Lioguv LatiiUB hodie neglaets 
Csosit Ontio, p. 34. 
f Hoatiana, p. 71. % Bk^, Uaiv. 

Vol. n.— M m 



in it many remarks, both judicious and 
important for the full knowledge of the 
language. Though Lancelot has chiefly 
follow^ Caninius, Sylbuigius, Santius, 
and Vossius, his arrangement is new, and 
he has selected what is most valuable in 
their works.'** In fact, he professes to 
advance nothing of his own, being more 
indebted, he says, to Caninius than to any 
one else. The method of Clenardus fa!e 
disapproves, and thinks that of Ramus in- 
tricate. He adopts the division into three 
declensions. But his notions of the prop- 
er meaning of the tenses are strangely 
confused and erroneous: several other 
mistakes of an obvious nature, as we 
should now say, will occur in his syntax ; 
and, upon the whole, the Port Royal gram- 
mar does not give us a high idea of the 
critical knowledge of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as to the more difilcult language of 
antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had 
been so minutely and laboriously LMfaignm- 
studied, that httle more than bmis. Pw- 
gleanings after a great harvest ^^^^ 
could be obtained. The Anstarchus of 
Vossius, and his other grammatical works, 
though partly not published till this period, 
have been mentioned in the former vol- 
ume. Perizonius, a professor at Frane- 
ker, and in many respects one of the most 
learned of this age, published a good edi- 
tion of the Minerva of Sanctius in 1687. 
This celebrated grammar had become very 
scarce, as well as that of Scioppius, which 
contained nothing but remarks upon Sanc- 
tius. Perizonius combined the two with 
notes more ample than those of Scioppius, 
and more bold in difiering from the Span- 
ish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical au- 
thors have been preferred by crit- DripiHD 
ics, none, at least of this peiiod, wtttio"^ 
have been more celebrated that those 
which Louis XIV., at the suggestion of 
the Duke de Montausier,caus^ to be pre- 
pared for the use of the Dauphin. The 
object in view was to elucidate the Latin 
writers, both by a continual gloss in the 
margin, and by sach notes as should bring 
a copious mast of ancient learning to bear 
on tne explanation, not of the more difil- 
cult passages alone, but of all those in 
which m ordinary reader might require 
some aid. The former of tl^se is less 
useftil and less satisfactorily executed 
than the latter ; for the notes, it must be 
owned that, with much that is superfluous 
even to tolerable scholare, they bring to- 
gether a great deal of very servic^le 
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illustration. The choice of authors as 
well as of editors was referred to Huet, 
who fixed the number of the former at for- 
ty. The idea of an index on a more ex- 
tensive plan than in any eaiiier editions 
was also due to Huet, who had designed 
to fuse those of each work into one more 
general, as a standing historical analgia 
of the Latin language.* These editions 
are of Tery unequal merit, as might be ex- 
pected from the number of persons em- 
moved ; a list of whom will be found in 
Baillet.t 

9. Tanaquil Faber, thus better known 
UF^neand tnan by his real name, Tanne- 
uw DMiera. g||y le Fevre, a man learned, an- 
imated, not fearing the reproach of para^ 
dox, acquired a considerable name amonff 
Ftench critics by several editions, as weU 
as by other writings in philology. But 
none of his literary productions were so 
celebrated as his daughter, Anne le Fevre, 
afterward Madame Dacier. The knowl- 
edge of Greek, though once not very un- 
common in a woman, had become pro- 
digious in the days of Louis XIV. ; and 
when this distinguished lady taught Ho- 
mer and Sappho to speak French prose, 
she appeared a phoenix in the eyes of her 
countrymen. She was undoubtedly a per- 
son of very rare talents and estimable 
character ; her translations are numerous 
and reputed to be correct, though Niceron 
has ol»erved that she did not raise Homer 
in the eyes of those who were not preju- 
diced in his favour. Her husband was a 
scholar of kindred mind and the same 
pursuits. Their union was facetiously 
called the wedding of Latin and Greek. 
But each of this learned couple was skill- 
ed in both languages. Dacier was a great 
translator ; his Horace is perhaps the best 
known of his versions; but the Poetics 
of Aristotle have done him most honour. 
The Daciers had to fight the battle of an- 
tiquity against a generation both ignorant 
and vainglorious, yet keen-sighted in the 
detection of blemishes, and disposed to 
avenge the wrongs of their fathers, who 
had been trampled upon by pedants with 
the help of a new {i^d&ntry, that of the 
court and the mode. With great learning, 
they had a competent share of good sense, 
but not, perhaps, a sufficiently discerning 
taste, or liveliness enough of style to 
maintain a cause that had so many preju- 
dices of the world now enlisted again&i it4 

10. Henry Valois might have been men- 

* Huetiana, D. 92. 

t Critiques GrammairieoB, n. 605. 

t Baillet Niceron, vol. iii. Bibliotheqne Uni- 
▼eraelte; z., 295 ; zzil, 176 ; zziv., 241, 261. Biogr. 
Uniw. 



tioned before for his edition of Bmrj t*. 
Ammianus Marcellinus in 1636, JSl^^JJ: 
which established his philolo- Siqr7iM>- 
gical reputation. Many other ■'■f- 
works in the same line of criticism fol- 
lowed ; he is among the great oinaments 
of learning in this period. Nor wts 
France destitute of others that did her 
honour. Cotelier, it is said, deserved by 
his knowledge of Greek to be placed on a 
level with Uie great scholars of fonner 
times. Yet there seems to have been 
some decline, at least towards the close 
of the century, in that prodigious erudition 
which had distinguished the preceding pe- 
riod. " For we know no one,^ says Le 
Clerc, about 1699, ''who equals in leani- 
ing, in diligence, and in the quantity of his 
works, the Scaligers, the Lipsii, the Csp 
saubons, the Salmasii, the Meursii, the 
Vossii, the Seldens, the Gronovii, and 
many more of former times.*'* Tlioagfa 
perhaps in this reflection there was some- 
thing of the customary bias against the 
present generation, we must own that the 
writings of scholars were less massive, 
and, consequently, gave less apparent evi- 
dence of industry than formerly. But in 
classical philology at least, a better day 
was about to arise, and the first omen oif 
it came from a country not yet much 
known in that literature. 

11. It has been observed in the fonner 
part of this volume, that, while ehim 
England was very far from want- ^J^^ 
ing men of extensive erudition, she ^^^v*- 
had not been at all eminent in classi- 
cal literature. The proof which the ab- 
sence of critical writings, or even of any 
respectable editions, uimishes, appears 
weighty ; nor can it be repelled by suffi- 
cient testimony. In the middle of the 
century, James Duport, Greek professor 
at Cambridge, deserves honour by stand- 
ing almost alone. " He appears,^ sajrs a 
late biographer, " to have been the main 
instrument by which literature was upheld 
in this university during the civil disturb- 
ances of the seventeenth century; and, 
though little known at present, he enjoyed 
an ^most transcendant reputation for a 
great length of time among his contem- 
poraries, as well as in the generation whick 
immediately succeeded."! Duport, how- 
ever, has little claim to this reputation ex- 

* Parrtmnana, toI. i., p. 225. Jeriena d'appno* 
dre, aaya Charles Patin in one of hia leCtera, qw 
M. Gronoviua eat mort k Le^rden. II reatoit pii^ 
que tout aeul du nombre dea aavana d'HoUande. D 
ii*eat plus dana ce paia-14 dea gena £uta comme Jot 
Scaliger, Baudiua, Heinaiua, Salmaaiaa, et GnCiiM. 
(P. 582.) 

t MuaeumCriticum, toL il, p. 6720)7 the Kihop 
aCOkMeeMnaodBiiitol). ^ .^^ 
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eept by translations of the writings of 
(Solomon, the book of Job, and the Psalms, 
into Greek hexameters, concerning which 
liiji biographer ^ntly intimates that '* his 
notions of versification were not formed 
in a severe or critical school,^ and by what 
Itts certainly been more esteemed, his 
Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Clerc and 
Bishop Monk agree to praise, as very use- 
Ad to the student of Homer. Duport gave 
mlao some lectures on Theophrastus about 
1656, which were afterwara published in 
Needham^s edition of that author. *'In 
tiiese," says Le Clerc, '* he explains words 
with much exactness, and so as to show 
that he understood the analogy of the 
language."* *' They are, upon the whole, 
calculated," says the Bishop of Gloucester, 
'*to give no unfavourable opinion of the 
state of Greek learning in the University 
at that memorable crisis." 

12. It cannot be fairly said that our 
Onekooc universities declined in general 
■MKh Mod- learning under the usurpation of 
*■*• Cromwell. They contained, on 
the contrary, more extraoidinary men than 
in any earlier period, but not generally well 
affected to the predominant power. Greek, 
however, seems not much to have flourish- 
ed, even immediately after the restoration. 
Barrow, who was chosen Greek professor 
in 1660, complains that no one attended 
his lectures. **I sit like an Attic owl," 
he says, '* driven out from the society of 
all other birds."! According, indeed, to 
the scheme of study retained from a more 
barbarous age, no knowledge of the Greek 
language appears to have been required 
from the students as necessary for their 
domes. And if we may believe a satiri- 
cal writer of the time of Charles II., but 
one whose satire had great circulation and 
was not taxed with falsehood, the gen- 
eral state of education, both in the schools 
and universities, was as narrow, pedantic, 
and unprofitable as can be conceived.^ 

13. We were not, nevertheless, desti- 
Qatakcr*t tute of men distinguished for 
GfauHH and critical skill, even from the com- 
^■•**^"- mencement of this period. The 
first was a very learned divine, Thomas 
Grataker, one whom a foreign writer has 



* BibUolh^ue Choine, zxt., 18. 

f See a biofraphical memoir of Barrow prefixed 
to Haghet'a Mition of his worka. This contains a 
dwCch of atudies pursued in the Univeraitj of Cam- 
bridse from the twelfth to the seventeenth century ; 
brief, indeed, but such as I should hare been glad to 
have teen before, p. 62. No alteration in the stat- 
Qtfls, to far at thej related to study, was made af- 
ter the time of Henry Vlll. or Edward VI. 

t Eaehard*s Orounds and Occasions of the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy. This little tract was published 
^1610, and went through too aditkos by iHM, 



placed among the six Protestants most 
conspicuous, in his judgment, for depth of 
reading. His Cinnus, sive Adversaria Mis- 
cellanea, published in 165 1, to which a 
longer work, entitled Adversaria Postho^ 
ma, is subjoined in later editions, may be 
introduced here ; since, among a far great- 
er number of Scriptural explanations, both 
of these miscellanies contain many re- 
lating to profane antiquity. He claims 
a higher place for his edition of Marcus 
Antoninus the next year. This is the 
earliest edition, if I am not mistaken, of 
any classical writer published in Enffland 
with original annotations. Those of Ga- 
taker evince a very copious learning, and 
the edition is still, periiaps, reckon^ the 
best that has been given of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the His- 
tory of Ancient Philosophy, un- Stanley^ 
dertook a more difficult task, and -fischjius. 
gave, in 1603, his celebrated ^ition of 
iEschylus. It was, as every one has ad- 
mitted, by far superior to any that had 
preceded it ; nor can Stanley's real praise 
be effaced, though it may be diminished, 
by an unfortunate charge that has been 
brought against him, of riaving appropria- 
ted to himself the conjectures, most of 
them unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, 
and Scaliger, to the number of at least 300 
emendations of the text. It will hardly 
be reckoned a proof of our nationality, that 
a living English scholar was the first to 
detect and announce this plagiarism of a 
critic, in whom we had been accustomed 
to take pride, from these foreigners.* Af- 
ter these plumes have been withdrawn, 
Stanley's iBschylus will remain a great 
monument of critical learning. 

15. Meric Casaubon by his notes on Per- 
sius, Antoninus, and Diogenes other SngiMi 
Laertius, Pearson by those on puioiogen. 
the last author, Gale on lamblichus. Price 
on Apuleius, Hudson by his editions of 
Thucydides and Josephus, Potter by that 
of Lycophron, Baxter of Anacreon, attest- 
ed the progress of classical learning in a 
soil so well fitted to give it nourishment. 
The same William Baxter published the 
first grammar, not quite elementary, which 
had appeared in England, entitled De An- 
alogia, seu Arte Latinse Linguae Commen- 
tarius. It relates principally to etymolo- 
gy, and to the deduction of the different 
parts of the verb from a stem, which ho 
conceives to be the imperative mood. 
Baxter was a man of some ability, but, in 
the style of critics, offensively contempt 
tuous towards his brethren of the craft. 

* Edinburgh Renew, zix., 494. Museum Criti- 
com, il, 496 (both by the BMfaop of London). 
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10. W« mnfli hasten to the greatest of 
g,g,)_ En^Lish critics in this, or, possi- 
Hh «iidt bly, any other age, Ricbaid Bent- 
is Hill, ley, ilig first book was the Epis- 
tle to Mill, subjoined to the latter's edition 
of the chronicle of John Malala, a Greeli 
writer of the lower empire. In a desul- 
tory and almost garrulous strain. Bentley 
EIUT8 forth an immense store of novel 
aming and of acute criticism, especially 
OD hisTavourite subject, which was des- 
tined to become his glory, the scattered 
relics of the ancient dnimstists. The 
style of Bentley, always tene and lively, 
sometimes humorous and dryl^ urcaatic, 
whether he wrote in Latin or in English, 
could not but augment the admiration 
which his learning challenged. Grtevius 
utd Spanheim pronounced him the rising 
star 01 British literature, and a correspond- 
ence with the former bc^;an in 169S, which 
continued in unbroken friendship till his 
death. 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley 
naantuiM were more abuodonily displayed, 
" Piaiini. and before the eyes of a more 
numeroug tribunal, in his famous disser- 
tation on the epistles ascribed to Phalaris. 
This was provoked, in the first instarce, , 
by a few hnes of eulogy on these epistles i 
by Sir William Tsmple, who preteniled to 
find in them indubitable marks of Authen- 
ticity. Bentley, in a dissertation subjoin- 1 
ed to Wotton's Reflections on Modem and ' 
Ancient Learning, gave tolerably conclu- 
sive proofs of the contrary. A young man 
of high family and respectable IcMning. 
Charles Boyle, had published an edition or 
the Epistles of Phalaris, with some reflec- 
tion on Bentley for personal incivility ; a 
charge which he seems to have satisfac- 
torily disproved. Bentley animadvertetl 
onthis in his dissertation. Boyle, the nex; 
year, with the assistance of some leading 
men at Oxford, Aldrich, King, and Atter- 
bury, published his Examination of BenU 
ley's Dissertation on Phalaris ; a book 
generally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle 
against Bentley.* The Cambridge giant 
of criticism replied in an answer which 
goes by the name of Bentley againsi 
Boyle. It was the first great literary war 
that had been waged in England ; and . 
like that of Troy, it has still the preroga- 
tive of being remembered after the Epie- 
tles of Phalaris are almost as much buried 
as the walls of Troy itself. Both combat 
ants were skilful in wielding the sword 



the arms of Boyle, in Swift's la&gnsge, 
were given him by all Uie gods ; but his 
antagonist stood forwaid in no mich 1^ 



rative strength, master of a learning to 
which nothing parallel had been known in 
England, and that directed by an under- 
standing prompt, discriminaluig, not idlh^ 
skeptical, but still farther renKived boa 
trust in suthonly, sagacious in peiceiviog 
corruptions of language, and tngenioos, it 
the least, in removing them, with a s^le 
rapid, concise, amusmg, and anperior to 
Boyle in that which be nad moat to botti, 

18. It may now seem exUaordinaiT to 
us, even without looking at the anaetno- 
iiisms or similar errors which Bentley hat 
<:iposed, that any one should be deceived 
by the Epistles of Phalaris. The theto^ 
ical commonplaces, the cold declamatioii 
of the sophist, the care to please the read- 
er, the absence of that simplicity, wiih 
which a man who has never known re- 
straint in disguising his thoughts or choos- 
ing his words is sure to express himself 
strike us in the pretended letters of thii 
buskined tyrant, the Icon Basilice of tbt 
ancient world. But this was doubtless 
thought evidence of (heir authenticity hj 
many, who might say, as others have dene 
In a happy vein of metaphor, that ibey 
seemed not written with a pen, but with a 
jceptre. The argument from the nse of 
the Attic dialect W a SiciUan tyrant, cm- 
temporary with Pythagoras, is of itseU' 
conclusive, and would leave no dotdtt in 
the present day. 

19. "It may be remarked," aays the 
Bishop of Gloucester, "that a p,^^,^ 
scholar nl that time possessed um^ 
neither the aids nor the encour- ™"* 
Bgements which are now pre- "**■ 
senled to smooth the paths of liteiatnre. 
The grammars of the Latin and Greek 
languages were imperfectly and errooe- 
oualy taught; and the critical scholar 
must have felt severely the absence of 



* " The pnncinal dun in tbe undnUking fell 

ttu loc of Attertmrr ; tbi* wu nupected il tlvf 

* g, ud hii tiDC« been placed beyond all doutt 
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' " tn point of cluneal learning, the joint tUA 
of the confedf race bore no prapnnun to tint k 
BBntlej; Iheir acquaintance wrth eevenl «f Ikl 
booki upon which Iher cominent appear* aij ti 



of Bchoolboji, end DM al- 
aufficienl 10 preeerre (hem froin diatmaf 
Leg. But pioround hterature was at (U •*■ 
oofined lo fan, while wit and nilleiT fbsiJ 
-oui and eager leaden. It aaj be <loatCftI 
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cient indexes, puticnlirty or the toId- 
MIS scholiasts, ^rammuiuu, and later 
era of Greece, m the examination of 
ih DO inconsiderable portion of. a life 
nt be consumed. Bentley, relying 
1 his own exertions and the resources 
is own mind, pursued an original path 
dlicism, in which the inUiitive quick- 
I and subtlety of his genius qualified 
to excel. In the faculty of memory, 
mportant for such pursuits, he has 
leu candidly declared that he was not 
icularly gifted. Consequenlly.he prac- 
1 throughout life the precaution of 
Kg in the margin of his books the sug- 
ions and conjectures which rushed 
his mind during their perusal. To 
habit of laying up materials in store 
nay partly attnbuie the surprising ra- 
.y with which some of his most im- 
aot worits were completed. He was 
at the trouble of constructing for his 
. use indexes of authors quoted by the 
eipal scholiasts, by Euetalnius ana oth- 
Dcient commeQtators.of a nature Sim- 
to those afterward published by Fa- 
ins in his Bibliotheca Orsca; which 
V were the produce of the joint labour 
irioos hands."* 



SioT. II. On AirnqeiTiis. 
-iiw still OKMHmM.— F«bretU.— Ni 
Wnler*.— ChraiKriofT. 

I. Tbs two most industrious scholars 
iBi sT of their time, Grsvius and Gro- 
M* mi novius, cotlecied into one body 
•"""■- such of the numerous treatises 
toman and Greek antiquities as they 
i^t most worthy of preserration in a 
arm and accessible work. These 
■ the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romsn- 
by GrKvius, in twelve volumes, the 
aaurus Antiquitatum Gnecarum by 
novius, in thirteen volumes ; the for- 
published in 1694, the first volumes of 

latter in 1607. They comprehend 
y or the Isbours of the older antiqua- 
already commemorated from the mid- 
if the sixteenth to that of the seven- 
th century, and some also of a later 
; Among these, in the collection of 
Tiua, are a treatise of Albert Rubens, 
or the great painter, on the dress of 

Romans, particularly the laticlave 
twerp, 1666), the enlarged edition of 
ivioB Ferrarius on the same subject, 
nal treatises by Spanheim and Ursa- 

and the Roma Antica of Nardina, 



pablished in 1666. Gronovins gave » 
place in bis twelfth volume (1703) to the 
veryrecent work of a young Englishman, 
Potter's Antiquities, which the author, at 
the request of the veteran antiquary, had 
so much enlarged, that the I^tin transla- 
tion in Gronovtus is nearlv double in 
length the first edition of the English.* 
The warm eulogies of Gronovius attest 
the merit of this celebrated woric. Pot- 
ras but twenty-three years of age ; he 
had, of course, availed himself of the wri- 
tings of Meursius, but he has also contrib- 
uted to supersede them. It has been said 
that be is less exact in attending to the 
difierence of times and places than our 
finer criticism requires.! 

91 . Bellori in a long list of antiquarian 
writings, Falconieri in several more, f,^,,^^ 
especially his Inscriptiones Athlet- 
ics, maintained the honour of Italy in thie 
~irovince, so justly claimed as her own.f 
lut no one has been accoimted equal to 
taphael Fabretti, by judges so competent 
as Maffei, Gravins, Fabroni, and Viscon- 
ti.^ His diligence in collecting inscrip- 
<'ins was on^ surpassed by bis sagacity 
explaining tliem ; and his authority baa 
been preferred to that of any other anU- 
quary.| His time was spent in delving 
smong ruins and vaults to explore the sub- 
terranean treasures of Latium ; no heat, 
nor cold, nor rain, nor badness of road 
could deter him from these solitary pere- 
grinations. Yet the glory of Fabretti 
must be partly shared with his horse. 
This wise and faithful animal, named Mar- 
Polo, had acquired, it is said, the habit 
of standing still, and, as it were, pointing 
when he came near an antiquity; his 
master candidly owning that several 
things which would have escaped him had 
been detected by the antiquarian quadru- 
ped.^ Fabretti's principal worksare three 
dissertations on the Roman aqueducts, 
and one on the Trajan column. Little, 
says Fabroni, was known before about 
the Roman galleys or their naval affairs 
in general.** Fabretti was the first who 
reduced lapidary remains into classes, and 
arranged them so aa to illustrate each 
other ; a method, says one of his most 
distinguished successors, which has laid 
the foundations of the science.tt A pro- 
fusion of collateral learning is mingled 

* Thg firat sditko of Pottst'i AnUnuUM was 
pnblMied in ISDTmnd teSB. 

f Biofr. Uni'. t Silfi, vol. li., 364. 

4 Fabratli'i Ufa tiubaan mitten bj twaiarjpb- 
vmiraM* biofnpben. Fibrooi. in Vita lulonini, toL 
iL, sml ViKonli, in the Biognphls UnirarMUa. 
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with the main stream of all his investiga- 
tions. 

8d. No one had ever come to the study 
NomiMiuu- ^^ medals with such stores of 
im: smii- erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. 
bjrtm. vau- xhe earlier writers on the sub- 
ject, Vico, Erizzo, Angeloni, were 
not comparable to him, and had rather 
dwelt on the genuineness or rarity of 
coins than on their usefulness in illustra- 
ting history. Spanheim^s Dissertations on 
the Use of Medals, the second improved 
edition of which appeared in 1671, first 
connected them with the most profound 
and critical research into antiquity.* Vail- 
lant, travelling into the Levant, brought 
home great treasures of Greek coinage, 
especidly those of the Seleucidse, at once 
enriching the cabinets of the curious and 
establishing historical truth. MedaJlic 
evidence, in fact, maybe reckoned among 
those checks upon the negligence of his- 
torians, which, having been retrieved by 
industrious antiquaries, have created that 
cautious and discerning spirit which has 
been exercised in later times upon facts, 
and which, beginning in skepticism, pass- 
es onward to a more rational, and, tnere- 
fore, more secure conviction of what can 
fairly be proved. Jobert, in 169S, consol- 
idated the researches of Spanheim, Yail- 
lant, and other numismatic writers in his 
book, entitled La Science des Medailles, 
a better system of the science than had 
been published.! 

23. It would, of course, not be difficult 
cbronoiogy: to fill these pages with brief no> 
Uiher. tices of Other books that fall 
within the extensive range of classical 
antiquity. But we have no space for more 
than a mere enumeration, which would 
give little satisfaction. Chronology has 
received some attention in our former 
volume. Our learned Archbishop Usher 
might there have been named, smce the 
first part of his Annals of the Old Testa- 
ment, which goes down to the year of the 
world 3828, was published in 1650. The 
second part followed in 1654. This has 
been the chronology generally adopted by 
English historians, as well as by Bossuet, 
Calmet, and Rollin, so that for many years 
it might be called the orthodox scheme of 
Europe. No former annals of the world 
had been so exact in marking dates and 
collating sacred history with profane. It 
was, therefore, exceedingly convenient for 
those who, possessing no sufficient leisure 
or learning for these inquiries, might very 
reasonably confide in such authority. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, 

* Bibi Chome, toL uii. f Biogr. Univ. 



had strictly conformed to the He- 
brew chronology in all scriptural 
dates. But it is well known that the 8e|^ 
tuagint version, and also the Samaritaa 
Pentateuch, difier greatly from the He- 
brew and from each other, so that the 
age of the world has nearly 9000 years 
more antiquity in the Greek than in the 
original text. Jerome had followed the 
latter in Uie Vulgate ; and, in the seven- 
teenth century, it was usual to maintain 
the incorrupt purity of the Hebrew man- 
uscripts, so that when Pezron, in his An- 
tiquity des Temps Devoil6e, 1687, attempt- 
ed to establish tne Septuagint chronology, 
it excited a clamour in some of his church 
as derogatory to the Vulgate translatioii. 
Martianay defended the received chronol- 
ogy, and the system of Pezron gained lit- 
tle favour in that age.* It has since be- 
come more popular, chiefly, perhaps, on 
account of the greater latitude it gives to 
speculations on the origin of kingdoms 
and other events of the early world, which 
are certainly somewhat cramped in the 
common reckoning. But the Septua^ 
chronology is not free from its own diffi- 
culties, and the internal evidence seems 
rather against its having been the ori^ 
nal. Where two must be wrong, it is 
possible that all three may be so ; and the 
most judicious inquirers into ancient his- 
tory have of late been coming to the 
opinion that, with some few exceptions, 
there are no means of establishing accu- 
rate dates before the Olympiads. While 
the more ancient history itself, even in 
leading and important events, is so pre- 
carious as must be acknowledged, there 
can be little confidence in chronological 
schemes. They seem, however, to be 
very seducing, so that those who enter 
upon the subject as skeptics become be- 
lievers in their own theory. 

25. Among those who addressed their 
attention to particular portions of ^ 
chronology, Sir John Marsham 
ought to be mentioned. In his Canon 
Chronicus iGgyptiacus he attempted, as 
the learned were still more prone than 
they are now, to reconcile conflicting au- 
thorities without rejecting any. He is 
said to have first started the ingemous 
idea that the Egyptian dynasties, stretch- 
ing to such immense antiquity, were not 
successive, but collateral. f Marsham feD, 
like many others after him, into the un- 
fortunate mistake of confounding Sesos- 
tris with Sesac. But in times when dis- 

* Biogr. Univ., arts. Pezron and MaitiiDiT' 
Bibliothlque Univ., xziv., 103. 

t Biogr. Britimnica. I have aome saspidoo tint 
this will be found m LydiaL 
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eoTeries that Marsham could not have 
anticipated were yet at a distance, he is 
extolled by most of those who had labour- 
adf 1^ help of the Greek and Hebrew 



writers alone, to fix ancient history on a 
stable foundation, as the restorer of the 
£g3rptian annals. 



CHAPTER n. 
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SacnoR I. 

PhmI Power limitad bj the Gillican Chinch.— 
fiapin. — Fleary. — ProCeeUnt Cootroreny. — 
Boaeuet : his AsmuIu oq Protastintiwn — Jan- 
aeoiam.— FrogreM of Anntnianiwn in Engtand. 
— Trinitarian Controversy.— Deiencea of Chris- 
tianity. — Psscal's Thoofhts. — Tderation. — 
Bo^ie.— Locke.— French Sermoos— And Eng- 
lish.— Other Theotogicai Works. 

1. It has been obsenred in a former part 
iy,„i),, ^ of this Tolume, that while httle 
papal iaan- or no decline could be perceived 
*^ in the general Church of Rome 
at the conclusion of that period which we 
then had before us, yet the papal authori- 
ty itself had lost a part of that formidable 
character which, through the Jesuits, and 
especially Bellarmin, it had some years 
before assumed. This was now still more 
decidedly manifest : the temporal power 
over kings was not certainly renounced, 
for Rome never retracts anything; nor 
was it, perhaps, without Italian Jesuits to 
write in its behalf; but the common con- 
sent of nations rejected it so strenuously, 
that on no occasion has it been brought 
forward by any accredited or eminent ad- 
vocate. There was also a growing dis- 
position to control the court of Rome ; the 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded in ut- 
ter disregard of her protest. But such 
matters of history do not belong to us, 
when they do not bear a close relation to 
the warfare of the pen. Some events 
there were which have had a remarkable 
influence on the theological literature of 
France, and indirectly of the rest of Eu- 
rope. 

9. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his 
_ earlier life, than bigoted, became 

JJJSJ'jav. involved in a contest with Inno- 
wvk mo-' cent XI., by a piece of his usual 
••■•**• despotism and contempt of his 
subjects' rights. He extended in 1673 the 
ancient prerogative, c^ed the regale, by 
which the king enjoyed the revenues of 
vacant bishoprics, to all the kingdom, 
though many sees had been legally ex- 
empt from it. Two bishops appealed to 
the pope, who interfered in their favour 
more peremptorily than the times would 



permit. Innocent, it is but just to say, 
was maintaining the fair rights of the 
Church rather than any claim of his own. 
But the dispute took at length a different 
form. France was rich in prelates of emi- 
nent worth, and among sucn, as is evident, 
the Cisalpine theories had never lain dor- 
mant since the councils of Constance and 
Basle. Louis convened the famous as- 
sembly of the Gallican clergy in 1689. 
Bossuet, who is said to have felt some 
am>rehensions lest the spirit of resistance 
should become one of rebellion, was ap- 
pointed to open this assembly; and his 
sermon on tnat occasion is among his 
most splendid works. His posture was 
indeed magnificent; he stands forward, 
not so much the minister of religion as 
her arbitrator; we see him poise in his 
hands earth and heaven, ana draw that 
boundary-line which neither was to trans- 
gress ; he speaks the language of reveren- 
tial love towards the Mother-church, that 
of St. Peter, and the fairest of her daugh- 
ters to which he belongs, conciUating their 
transient feud ; yet in this majestic tone 
which he assumes, no arroffance betrajra 
itself, no Uiought of himself as one en- 
dowed with transcendant influence; he 
speaks for the Church, and yet we feel 
that he raises himself above those for 
whom he speaks.* 

3. Bossuet was finally intrusted with 
drawing up the four articles, voarmiam 
which the assembly, rather at ofMtt. 
the instigation, perhaps, of Colbert than of 
its own accord, promulgated as the Galli- 
can Creed on the limitations of papal 
authority. These declare : 1. Thatliin^ 
are subject to ilo ecclesiastical power m 
temporals, nor can be deposed directly or 
indirectly by the chiefs of the Church : 9. 
That the decrees of the Council of Con- 
stance as to the papal authority are in fiill 
force, and ought to be observed : S. That 
this authority can only be exerted in con- 
formity with the canons received in the 
Gallican Church: 4. That, though the pope 



* This sennoD wiU be feond in (Eurres de Boa- 
•ueiiVoLts. 
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has the principal share in determiniog 
controversies of Mth, and his decrees ex- 
tend to all churches, they are not absolute- 
ly finsd, unless the consent of the Catholic 
Church be superadded. It appears that 
some bishops would have wiUuigly used 
stronger language, but Bossuet foresaw 
the nsk of an absolute schism. Even 
thus the Galilean Church approached so 
nearly to it, that, the pope refusing the 
usual bulls to bishops nominated by the 
king according to the concordat, between 
thirty and forty sees, at last, were left 
Tacant. No reconciliation was effected 
till 1693, in the pontificate of Innocent 
XII. It is to be observed, whether the 
French writers slur this over or not, that 
the pope gained the honours of war; the 
bishops who had sat in the assembly of 
1683 writing separately letters wnich 
have the appearance of regretting, if not 
retracting, what they had done. These 
were, however, worded with intentional 
equivocation ; and, as the court of Rome 
yields to none in suspecting the subter- 
fuges of words, it is plain that it contented 
itself with an exterior humiUation of its 
adversaries. The old Question of the re- 
^e was tacitly abanaoned; Louis en- 
joyed all he had desired, and Rome might 
justly think herself not bound to fight for 
the privileges of those who had made her 
so bad a return.* 

5. The doctrine of the four articles 
D«pin<mtiM gained ground, perhaps, in the 
aneient dis- Church of France through a 
eipiine. work of great boldness, and de- 
riving authority from the learning and 
judgment of its author, Dupin. In the 
height of the contest, while many were 
considering how far the Galilean Church 
might dispense with the institution of 
bishops at Rome, that point in the estab- 
lished system which evidently secured the 
victory to their antagonist, in the year 
1686, he published a treatise on the ancient 
discipUne of the Church. It is written in 
Latin, which he probably chose as less 
obnoxious than his own language. It may 
be true, which I cannot a^rm or deny, 
that each position in this work had been 
advanced before ; but the general tone 
seems undoubtedly more adverse to the 
papal supremacy than any book which 
could have come from a man of reputed 
orthodoxy. It tends, notwithstanding a 

* I have derived moct of thu account from Baus- 
iet's life of Bossuet, voL it Both the bishop and 
his biographer shuffle a good deal about the letter 
of the Oallican prelates in 1693. But vrhen the 
Roman legions had passed under the voke at the 
Caudine torks, they were nady to take up aims 
itfaio. 



few necessary admissions, to represent 
almost all that can be called power or 
jurisdiction in the see of Rome as ac- 
quired, if not abusive, and would leave, in 
a practical sense, no real pope at all ; mere 
primacy being a trifle, and even the right 
of interfering by admonition being of no 
great value when there was no defiute 
obliffation to obey. The principle of Dnpin 
is, Uiat the Church having reached her 
perfection in the fourth century, we shoaU 
endeavour, as far as circumstances will 
admit, to restore the discipline of that age. 
But even in the GaUican Choroh it has 
generally been held that he has uiged his 
arguments farther than is consistent with 
a necessary subordination to Rome.* 

6. In the same year Dupin pnbUalied the 
first volume of a more celebrated n„^i^ ^ 
wortc, his Nouvelle Bibliothdque rinissiirii 
des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, a '^^'v* 
complete history of theological hteratme, 
at least within the hmits of the Church, 
which, in a long series of volunnes, he 
finally brought down to the close of the 
seventeenth century. It is unouestioii- 
ably the most standard woik of toat kind 
extant, whatever deficiencies may hxrt 
been found in its execution. The im- 
mense erudition requisite for such an 
undertaking may have rendered it inevi- 
table to take some things at second hand, 
or to fall into some errors ; and we mav 
add other causes less necessary, the youta 
of the writer in the first volumes, and the 
rapidity with which they appeared. Integ- 
rity, love of truth, and moderation distin- 
gmsh this ecclesiastical history, perhaps, 
beyond any other. Dupin is often near 
the frontier of orthodoxy ; but he is careful, 
even in the eyes of jealous Catholics, not 
quite to overstep it. This woiic was soon 
translated into English, and furnished a 
large part of such knowledge on the sub- 
ject as our own divines possessed. His 
free way of speaking, however, on Uie 
Roman supremacy and some other points, 
excited the animadversion of more rigid 
persons, and, among others, of Bossuet, 
who stood on his own vantage-ground, 
ready to strike on every side. The most 
impartial critics have been of Dupin^s 
mind; but Bossuet, like all dogmatic 
champions of orthodoxy, never sought 
truth by an analytical process of inres- 
tigation, assuming his own possession of 
it as an axiom in the controversy.! 



*■ Biblioth^oe Universelle, ri., 109. The book 
is very clear, concise, and learned, so that it it 
worth reading through by those who woald rnkt- 
stand SDch matters. I hare not obaerred that it it 
much quoted by English writers. 

t BibliothAqoe UmfenaUfl, iil, 39; vii, 33S; 
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7. Dupin was followed a few yean af- 
wwnf Be- terward by one not his superior 
dwiM rtca i in learning and candour (though 
HiMory. deficient in neither), but in skill 
of narration and beauty of style, Claude 
Fleury. The first volume of his Ecclesi- 
astical History came forth in 1691 ; but a 
part only of the long series falls within 
this century. The learning of Fleury has 
b^BU said to be frequently not original ; 
and his prolixity to be too great for an el- 
ementary historian. The former is only 
Uameable when he has concealed his im- 
mediate authorities ; few works of great 
magnitude have been written wholly from 
the prime sources ; with regard to his dif- 
fuseness, it is very convenient to those 
who want access to the original ¥rriters, 
or leisure to collate them. Fleury has 
been called by some credulous and uncrit- 
ical ; but he is esteemed faithful, moder- 
ate, and more respectful or cautious than 
Dapin. Yet many of his volumes are a 
continual protest asainst the vices and 
ambition of the mediaeval popes, and his 
Ecclesiastical History must be reckoned 
among the causes of Uiat estrangement, in 
spirit and affection, from the court of Rome 
which leavens the Uterature of France in 
the eighteenth century. 

8. The dissertations of Fleury, inter- 
HtoDtanr- spersed with his history, were 
taitaM- more generally read and more 
conspicuously excellent. Concise, but 
neither dry nor superficial ; luminous, yet 
appearing simple; philosophical without 
the affectation of profundity, seizing all 
that is most essential in their subject with- 
out the tediousness of detail or the ped- 
antry of quotation; written, above all, 
with that clearness, that ease, that unaf- 
fected purity of taste which belong to itte 
French style of that best age, they present 
a contrast not only to the inferior writings 
on philosophical history with which our 
age abounos, but, in some respects, even 
to the best. It cannot be a crime that 
these dissertations contain a good deal 
which, after more than a century's labour 
in historical inquiry, has become more fa- 
miliar than it was. 

9. The French Protestants, notwith- 
r.u^*mit standing their disarmed condi- 
MMravvray tion, were not, I apprehend, much 
ia Fnoc*. oppressed under Richelieu and 
Mazarin. But, soon afterward, an eager- 



zxii , 120. Biogr. UniTerwlla. (Euttm d« Bos- 
•net, ToL zu. Dupin teeiM not to have bold the 
•aperiority of bishops to priests jure dirino, which 
nettles our msn of Meauz. Ces grsnds critiques 
•ont peu fsTorables aoz supMorit^ ecclMsstiques, 
«i n*auDeDt gu6rs plus celles dss oflqust quo ooUs 
da pape, p> 401. 
Vol. II.— N h 



ness to accelerate what was taking place 
through natural causes, their return into 
the Church, brought on a series of harass- 
ing edicts, which ended in the revocation 
of that of Nantes. During this time they 
were assailed by less terrible weapons, 
yet such as required no ordinary strength 
to resist, the polemical writings of the 
three greatest men in the Church of 
France, Nicole, Amauld, and Bossuet. 
The two former were desirous to efface 
the reproaches of an approximation to 
Calvimsm, and of a disobedience to the 
Catholic Church, under which their Jan- 
senist party was labouring. Nicole began 
with a small treatise, entitled La Perpe- 
tuity de la Foi de I'Englise Catholique, 
touchant TEucharistie, in 1664. This 
aimed to prove that the tenet of tran- 
substantiation had been constant in the 
Church. Claude, the most Me contro^ 
vertist among the French Protestants, re* 
phed in the next year. This led to a 
much more considerable work by Nicole 
and Amauld conjointly, with the same 
title as the former ; nor was Claude slow 
in combating his double-headed adversary. 
Nicole is said to have written the greater 
portion of this second treatise, though it 
commonly bears the name of his more 
illustrious colleague.* 

10. Both Amauld and Nicole were 
eclipsed by the most distinguish- Boerast*k sk* 
ed and successful advocate of poaitkw or 
the Catholic Church, Bossuet. Jj,^**"*^ 
His Exposition de la Foi Catho- 
Uque was written in 1668, for the use of 
two brothers of the Dangeau family ; but, 
having been communicated to Turenne, 
the most eminent Protestant that remain- 
ed in France, it contributed much to his 
conversion. It was published in 1671 ; 
and, though enlarged from the first sketch, 
does not exceed eighty pages in octavo. 
Nothing can be more precise, more clear, 
or more free from all circuity and detail 
than this little book ; everything is put in 
the most specious light ; the authonty of 
the ancient Church, recognised by the ma- 
jority of Protestants, is alone kept in sight. 
Bossuet limits himself to doctrines estab- 
lished by the Council of Trent, leaving out 
of the discussion not only all questionable 
points, but, what is perhaps less fair, idl 
rites^nd usages, however general or sanc- 
tioned by the regular discipline of the 
Church, except so far as formally appro- 
ved by that council. Hence he glides with 
a transient step over the invocation of 
saints and the worship of images, but 
presses with his usual dexterity on the 

* Biocr. Uvei. 
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inconsisteiicies and weak concessions of 
his antagonists. The Calvinists, or some 
of them, had employed a jargon of words 
about real presence, which he exposes 
with admirable brevity and vigour.* Nor 
does he gain less advantage m favour of 
tnulition and church authority from the 
assumption of somewhat similar claims 
by the same party. It has often been al- 
leged that the Exposition of Bossuet was 
not weU receive^} by many on his own 
side. And for this there seems to be 
some foundation, though the Protestant 
oontrovertists have made too much of the 
facts. It was pubhshed at Rome in 1678, 
and approved m the most formal manner 
by Innocent XI. the next year. But it 
must have been perceived to separate the 
faith of Uie Church, as it rested on dry 
propositions, from the same faith Uving 
and imbodied in the every-day worship of 
the people.f 

11. Bossuet was now the acknowledged 
BtooonAr- champion of the Roman Church 
Mee with in France ; Claude was in equal 
^^'•*^* pre-eminence on the other side. 
These great adversaries had a regular 
conference in 1678. Mademoiselle de 
Duras, a Protestant lady, like most oth- 
ers of her rank at tluit time, was waver- 
ing about religion, and in her presence the 
dispute was carried on. It entirely turn- 
ed on Church authority. The arguments 
of Bossuet differ only from those which 
have often been adduced by the spirit and 
conciseness with which he presses them. 
We have his own account, which, of course, 
gives himself the victory. It was almost 
as much of course that the lady was con- 
verted ; for it is seldom that a woman can 
withstand the popular argument on that 
side, when she has once gone far enough 
to admit the possibility of its truth by 
giving it a hearing. Yet Bossuet deals in 
sophisms which, though always in the 
mouths of those who call themselves or- 
thodox, are contemptible to such as know 
facts as well as logic. '*I urged," he 
says, '^ in a few woi^s, what presumption 

* Bossuet observes that most other controversies 
are found to depend more on words than substance, 
and the difference becomes less the more they are 
examined ; but in that of the eucharist the contrary 
is the case, since the Calvinists endeavour to ac- 
commodate their phraseology to the Catholics, 
while essentially they differ.— Vol xviiL, p. 135. 

t The writings of Bossuet against the Protest- 
ants occupy nine volumes, zviii.>zzvi., in the great 
edition of his works, Versailles, 1816. The Ex- 
position de la Foi is in the eighteenth. Bausset, in 
nis life of Bossuet, appears to have refuted the ez- 
ajjgeratibns of many Protestants as to the ill recep- 
tion of this little book at Rome. Yet there was a 
certsin foundation for it. — See Bibliotheqne Uni- 
vnrMtUey vol zl, p. 455. 



it was to believe that we can better mi. 
derstand the word of Crod than all the rat 
of the Church, and that nothing woidd 
thus prevent there being as many lefi- 
gions as persons."* But there can be oo 
presumption in supposing that we may 
understand anythinff better than one wbo 
has never examined it at all ; and if this 
rest of the Church, so magnificently 
brought forward, have commonly acted 
on Bossuet's principle, and thought it pre- 
sumptuous to judge for themselves; i( 
out of many miUions of persons, a few 
only have deliberately reasoned on reli- 
gion, and the rest have been, like tiiie 
zeros, nothing in themselves, but much in 
sequence ; if, also, as is most freqaratly 
the case, this presumptuousness is not the 
assertion of a paradox or novelty, but the 
preference of one denomination of Chris- 
tians, or of one tenet maintained by re- 
spectable authority to another, we can 
only scorn the emptiness, as well as re- 
sent the effrontery of this commonplace 
that rin^ so often in our ears. Certainly 
reason is so far from condemning a defer- 
ence to the judgment of the wise and 
good, that nothing is more irrational than 
to neglect it ; but when this is claimed for 
those whom we need not believe to have 
been wiser and better than ourselves, nay, 
sometimes whom, without vainglory, we 
may esteem less, and that so as to set 
aside the real authority of the most philo- 
sophical, unbiased, and judicious of man- 
kind, it is not pride or presumption, but a 
sober use of our faculties that rejects the 
jurisdiction. 

13. Bossuet once more engaged in a 
similar discussion about 1691. correeoood- 
Among the German Lutherans eooewtth 
there seems to have been for a !*SSS°'*"* 
long time a lurking notion that *^™"**' 
on some terms or other a reconciliation 
with the Church of Rome could be ef- 
fected ; and this was most countenanced 
in the dominions of Brunswick, and, above 
all, in the University of Helmstadt. Leib- 
nitz himself and Molanus, a Lutheran di- 
vine, were the negotiators on that side 
with Bossuet. Their treaty — for such it 
was apparently understood to be — was 
conducted by writing ; and when we read 
their papers on both sides, nothing is more 
remarkable than the tone of superiority 
which the Catholic plenipotentiary, if such 
he could be deemed without powers from 
any one but himself, has thought fit to 
assume. No concession is offered, no 
tenet explained away; the sacramental 
cup to the laity, and a permission to the 

* (Euvres de Boteuet, xziiL, 290. 
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Lathenin clergy already married to retain 
their wives after their reordination, is all 
that he holds forth ; and in this, doubtless, 
he oould have had no authority from Rome. 
Bossuet could not veil his haughty coun- 
tenance ; and his language is that of as- 
perity and contemptuousness instead of 
moderation. He dictates terms of sur- 
render as to a besieged city when the 
breach is already practicable, and hardly 
deigns to show his clemency by granting 
the smallest favour to the garrison. It is 
curious to see the strained constructions, 
the artifices of silence, to which Molanus 
has recourse, in order to make out some 
wetence for his ignominious surrender. 
Leibnitz, with whom the correspondence 
broke off in 1693, and was renewed again 
in 1699, seems not quite so yielding as the 
other ; and the last biographer of Bossuet 
su^cts that the German philosopher was 
insmcere or tortuous in the negotiation. 
If this were so, he must have entered upon 
it less of his own accord than to satisfy 
the Princess Sophia, who, like many of 
l»r family, had been a little wavering, till 
our act of settlement became a true set- 
tlement to their faith. This bias of the 
court of Hanover is intimated in several 
passages. The success of this treaty of 
miion, or, rather, of subjection, was as 
little to be expected as it was desirable ; 
Uie old spirit of Lutheranism was much 
worn out, yet there must surely have been 
a determination to resist so unequal a 
compromise. Rome negotiated as a con- 
queror with these beaten Carthaginians; 
yet no one had beaten them but them- 
eelves.* 

13. The warfare of the Roman Church 
BiaVarte- ^^y ^ carried on either in a se- 
ttoMoT ries of conflicts on the various 
g«jjjjj« doctrines wherein the reformers 
fAwebes. ugp^raicd from her, or by one 
pitched battle on the main question of a 
conclusive authority somewhere in the 
Church. Bossuet's temper, as well as his 
inferiority in original learning, led him, in 
preference, to the latter scheme of theo- 
logical strategy. It was also manifestly 
that course of argument which was most 
likely to persuade the unlearned. He fol- 
lowed up the blow which he had already 
struck against Claude in his famous work 
on the Variations of Protestant Churches. 
Never did his genius find a subject more 
fit to display its characteristic impetuosi- 
ty, its arrogance, or its cutting and merci- 
less spirit of sarcasm. The weaknesses, 
the inconsistent evasions, the extrava- 
gances of Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, and 

^ OEafiw d« BotsQslv voli^ nv. and iz?i 



Beza pass, one after another, before us, 
till these great reformers seem, like vic- 
tim prisoners, to be hewn down by Uie 
indignant prophet. That Bossuet is can- 
did m statement, or even faithful in quo- 
tation, I should much doubt; he gives 
the words of his adversaries in his own 
French, and the references are not made 
to any specified edition of their volumi- 
nous writings. The main point, as he 
contends it to be, that the Protestant 
churches (for he does not confine this to 
persons) fluctuated much in the sixteenth 
century, is sufficiently proved ; but it re- 
mained to show that this was a reproach. 
Those who have taken a different view 
from Bossuet may periiaps think that a 
little more of this censure would have 
been well incurred; that they have va- 
ried too little rather than too much ; and 
that it is far more difficult, even in con- 
troversy with the Church of Rome^ to 
withstand the inference which their long 
creeds and confessions, as well as the 
language too common with their theolo- 
gians, have furnished to her more ancient 
and catholic claim of infallibility, than to 
vindicate those successive variations which 
are analogous to the necessary course of 
human reason on all other subjects. The 
essential fallacy of Romanism, that truth 
must ever exist visibly on eajrth, is im- 
phed in the whole strain of Bossuet's at- 
tack on the variances of Protestantism : 
it is evident that variance of opinion 
proves error somewhere ; but, unless it 
can be shown that we have any certain 
method of excluding it, this should only 
lead us to be more indulgent towards the 
judgment of others, and less confident of 
our own. The notion of an intrinsic mor- 
al criminality in religious error is at tiie 
root of the whole argument; and, till 
Protestants are well rid of this, there 
seems no secure mode of withstanding 
the effect which the vast weight of au- 
thority asserted by the Latin Church, even 
where it has not the aid of the Eastern, 
must produce on timid and scmpidous 
minds. 

14. In no period has the Anglican Church 
stood up so powerfully in defence AnfUetn 
of the rrotestant cause as in ^at wntiiiea 
before us. From the era of the S^ 
restoration to the close of the cen- "**^* 
tury the war was unremitting and vigor- 
ous. And it is particulariy to be remark- 
ed, that the principal champions of the 
Church of EngUnd threw off that ambigu- 
ous S3mcretism which had displayed itself 
under the first Stuarts, and, comparatively 
at least with their immediate predeces- 
ooro, avoided evec^ idmdanjsaHi^u^^Bda^ 
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facilitate a deceitAil compromise. We can 
only mention a few of the writers who 
signalized themselves in this controTcrsy. 
16. Taylor*s Dissuasive from Popery 
TmykK^ was pablished in 1064 ; and in 
iMMoutv*. this, his latest woriL, we find the 
same general strain of Protestant reason- 
ing, the same rejection of all but scriptu- 
ral authority, the same free exposure of 
the inconsistencies and fallacies of tradi- 
tion, the same tendency to excite a skep- 
tical feeling as to all except the primary 
doctrines of rehgion, which had charac- 
terized the Liberty of Prophesying. These 
are mixed, indeed, in Taylor's manner, 
with a few passages (they are, I think, but 
few), which, singly taken, might seem to 
breathe not quite this spirit ; but the tide 
flows for the most part the same way, and 
it is evident that his mind had undergone 
no change. The learning in all his wri- 
tings is profuse ; but Taylor never leaves 
me with the impression that he is exact 
and scruptdous m its application. In one 
part of this Dissuasive from Popery, hav- 
ing b^n reproached with some inconsist- 
ency, he has no scruple to avow that, in 
a former work, he had employed weak ar- 
guments for a laudable purpose.* 

16. Barrow, not so extensively learned 
^gffff^^ as Taylor, who had read rather too 
aiiiunc- much, but inferior, perhaps, even in 
^^- that respect to hardly any one else, 
and above him in closeness and strength 
of reasoning, combated against Rome in 
many of his sermons, and especially in a 
long treatise on papal supremacy. Stil- 
lingfleet followed, a man deeply versed in 
ecclesiastical antiquity, of an argumenta- 
tive mind, excellently fitted for polemical 
dispute, but perhaps, by those habits of his 
life, rendered too much of an advocate to 
satisfy an impartial reader. In the criti- 
cal reign of James II. he may be consid- 
ered as the leader on the Protestant side ; 
but Wake, Tillotson, and several more 
would deserve mention in a fuller history 
of ecclesiastical literature. 

17. The controversies always smoulder- 
, ing in the Church of Rome, and 
*"**'""' sometimes breaking into flame, to 

which the Anti-Pelagian writings of Au- 
gustin had originally given birth, have 
been slightly touched in our former vol- 
ume. It has been seen that the rigidly 
predestinarian theories had been con- 
demned by the court of Rome in Baius ; 
that the opposite doctrine of Molina had 
narrowly escaped censure; that it was 

» Taylor*8 Works, z., 304. Thii is not surpri- 
ftng, asm his Ductor DubiUntiam, zL, 484, he main- 
tains the right of asing arsuments and authorities 
io coDirovwsf , which ws do not belief^ to be viUd. 



safest to abstain from any language not 
vert»lly that of the Church, or of Angus- 
tin, whom the Church held incontroverti- 
ble. But now a more serious and cele- 
brated controversy, that of the Jansenists, 
pierced, as it were, to the heart of the 
Church. It arose before the middle of the 
century. Jansenius, bishop of ypres,iii 
his Augustinus, published, after his death, 
in 1640, gave, as he professed, a faithfid 
statement of the tenets of that father. 
^ We do not inquire,^ he says, ^ what men 
ought to believe on the powers of human 
nature, or on the grace and predestination 
of God, but what Augustin once preadied 
with the approbation of the Church, and 
has consigned to writing in many of his 
works." This book is in three parts ; the 
first containing a history of the Pelagian 
controversy, the second and ^rd an ex- 
position of'^the tenets of Augustin. Jan- 
senius does not, however, confine himself 
so much to mere analysis, but that he at^ 
tacks the Jesuits Lessius and Molina, and 
even reflects on the boll of Pius V. con- 
demning Baius, which he cannot wlM>Uy 
approve.* 

18. Richelieu, who is said to have re^ 
tained some animosity against 
Jansenius on account of a book tiaasrui 
called Mars Gallicus, which he ^"i***'- 
had written on the side of his '■"■■^ 
sovereign, the King of Spain, designed to 
obtain the condemnation of the Augustinus 
by the French clergy. The Jesuits, there- 
fore, had gained ground so far that the 
doctrines of Augustin were out of fash- 
ion, though few besides themselves ven- 
tured to reject his nominal authority. It 
is certainly clear that Jansenius ofllended 
the greater part of the Church. But be 
had some powerful advocates, and espe- 
cially Antony Amauld, the most renown- 
ed of a family long conspicuous for elo- 
quence, for piety, and for opposition to 
the Jesuits. In 1649, after several yean 
of obscure dispute, Comet, syndic of the 

* A very copious history of Jansenism, taking it 
np from the Council of Trent, will be found in tbs 
fourteenth volume of the BiblioCh^ue Universelle. 
p. 139-398 ; from which Mosheim has derived moil 
of what we read in his Ecclesiastical History. And 
the History of Port-Royal was written by Racioe 
in so perspicuous and neat a style, that, though we 
mav hardly think with Olivet that it places him ai 
high in prose-writing as his tragedies do in vem,it 
entitles nim to rank m the list, not a very long oiie» 
of those who have succeeded in both. Is it not 
probable that in some scenes of Athalie he ksd 
Port-Royal before his eyes? The history sod 
the traged)r were written about the aame tioM. 
Racine, it is rather remarkable, had entered tbs 
field against Nicole in 1666, chiefly, indeed, to de- 
fend theatrical representations, bat not 
many ■arcatiiis agiintt JtnMiuani. 
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faculty of Theology in the University of 
Paris, brought forward for censure seven 
propositions, five of which became after- 
ward so &mous, without saying that they 
were found in the work of Jansenius. 
The faculty condemned them, though it 
had never been reckoned favourable to 
the Jesuits; a presumption that they were, 
at least, expressed in a manner repugnant 
to the prevalent doctrine. Yet Le Clerc, 
to whose excellent account of this contro- 
versy in the fourteenth volume of the Bib- 
liotheaue Universelle we are chiefly in- 
debtea, declares his own opinion that there 
may be some ambiguity in the style of the 
first, but that the oUier four are decidedly 
conformable to the theology of Augustin. 
19. The Jesuits now took the course 

of calling in the authority of Rome. 

They pressed Innocent X. to con- 
demn the five propositions which were 
maintained by some doctors in France. 
It is not the policy of that court to com- 
promise so delicate a possession as infalli- 
oUity by bringing it to the test of that per- 
sonal judgment which is, of necessity, the 
arbiter of each man's own obedience. The 
popes have, in fact, rarely taken a part, 
moependently of councils, in these school 
debates. The bull of Pius V., a man too 
zealous by character to regard prudence, 
in which he condemned many tenets of 
Baius, had not, nor could it give satisfac- 
tion to those who saw with their own eyes 
that it swerved from the Augustinian the- 
ory. Innocent was, at first, unwilling to 
meddle with a subject which, as he owned 
to a friend, he did not understand. But, 
aAer hearing some discussions, he grew 
more confident of his knowledge, which 
he ascnbed, as in duty bound, to the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, and went so 
heartily along with the Anti-Jansenists, 
that he refus^ to hear the deputies of the 
other party. On the 3l8t or May, 1653, 
he condemned the five propositions, four 
as erroneous, and the fifth in stronger lan- 
guage ; declaring, however, not in the bull, 
but orally, that he did not condemn the 
tenet of efiicacions grace (which all the 
Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of 
8aint Augustin, which was, and ever 
would be, that of the Church. 
SO. The Jansenists were not bold enough 

Tbt jwin ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^7 ^^^ ^^^ ackno wl- 
■totoiakia edge the infalhbility of the pope 
*■**•••*"■' in an express and positive dec- 
laration. Even if they had done so, they 
had an evident recognition of this censure 
of the five propositions by their own 
€%ureh, and might dread its being so gen- 
erally received as to give the sanction 
whidi no Catholic can withstand. Th^ 



had recourse, unfortunately, to a subter* 
fage which put them in the wrong. They 
admitted that the propositions were false, 
but denied that they could be found in the 
book of Jansenius. Thus each party was 
at issue on a matter of fact, and each er- 
roneously, according, at least, to the judg* 
ment of the most learned and impartial 
Protestants. The five propositions ex* 
press the doctrine of Augustin himself; 
and, if they do this, we can hardly doubt 
that they express that of Jansenius. In 
a short time this ground of evasion was 
taken from their party. An assembly of 
French prelates m the first place, and af- 
terward Alexander YIL, successor of In- 
nocent X., condemned the propositions 
as in Jansenius, and in the sense intended 
by Jansenius. 

31. The Jansenists were now driven to 
the wall: the Sorbonne,in 1655, MdaMpv- 
in consequence of some propo- Mcatmi. 
sitions of Amauld, expelled him from the 
theological faculty ; a formulary was 
drawn up to be signed by the clergy, con- 
demning the propositions of Jansenius, 
which was finally established in 1661; 
and those who refused, even nuns, under* 
went a harassing persecution. The most 
striking instance of this, which still retains 
an historical character, was Uie dissolution 
of the famous convent of Port-Royal, over 
which Angelica Amauld, sister of Uie great 
advocate of Jansenism, had long presided 
with signal reputation. This nunnery was 
at Paris, having been removed in 1644 
from an ancient Cistertian convent of the 
same name, about six leagues distant, 
and called, for distinction, Port-Royal des 
Champs. To this now unfrequented 
building some of the most eminent men 
repaired for study, whose writings, being 
anonymously published, have been usual- 
ly known by the name of their residence. 
Amauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lancelot, De 
Sacy, are among the Messieurs de Port- 
Royal, an appeUation so glorious in the 
seventeenth century. The Jansenists 
now took a distinction, very reasonable, 
as it seems, in its nature, between the au- 
thority which asserts or denies a proposi- 
tion, and that which does the like as to a 
fact. They refused to the pope, that is, 
in this instance, to the Chuich, the latter 
infallibiUty. We cannot prosecute this 
part of ecclesiastical history farther; if 
¥rriting8 of any literary importance had 
been produced by the controversy, they 
would demand our attention ; but this does 
not appear to have been the case. The 
controversy between Amauld and Male- 
bruiche may perhaps be an exception. 
The latter, earned forwaxd Vs^ ^o^a^ ^xs^so^sS^ 
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genius, attempted to deal with the doc- 
trines of theology as with metaphysical 
problems, in his Traits de la Nature et de 
la Grace. Amauld animadverted on this 
in his Reflexions Philosophiques et Thto- 
logiques. Malebranche replied in Lettres 
du Pere Malebranche k un de ses Amis. 
This was published in 1686, and the con- 
troversy between such eminent masters 
of abstruse reasoning began to excite at- 
tention. Malebranche seems to have re- 
tired first from the field. His antagonist 
had great advantages in the dispute, ac- 
cordmg to received systems of theology, 
with which he was much more conver- 
sant, and perhaps, on the whole, in the 
Shilosophical part of the question. This, 
owever, cannot be reckoned entirely a 
Jansenistic controversy, though it involv- 
ed those perilous difllculties which had 
raised that flame.* 

33. The credit of Augustin ¥ras now as 
Preg„M of much shaken in the Protestant 
AiBiiniaii- as in the Catholic regions of 
'"^ Europe. Episcopius had given 

to the Remonstrant party a reputation 
which no sect so inconsiderable in its sep- 
arate character has ever possessed. The 
Dutch Arminians were at no time numer- 
ous ; Uiey took no hold of the people ; 
they had few churches, and, though not 
persecuted by the lenient policy of Hol- 
land, were still under the ban of an ortho- 
dox clergy, as exclusive and bigoted as 
before. But their writings circulated over 
Europe, and made a silent impression on 
the adverse party. It became less usual 
to bring forward the Augustinian hypothe- 
sis in prominent or unequivocal language. 
^^^ Courcelles, bom at Geneva, and 
^*'"*^*** the successor of Episcopius in 
the Remonstrant congregation at Amster- 
dam, with less genius than his predeces- 
sor, had perhaps a more extensive knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical antiquity. His works 
were much in esteem with the theologians 
of that way of thinking ; but they have not 
fallen in my way. 
33. Limborch, great-nephew of Episco- 

limboreh P^"®' sccms morc than any other 
^'^' Arminian divine to have inherited 
his mantle. His most important work is 
the Theologia Christiana, containing a 
system of divinity and morals, in seven 
books and more than nine hundred pages, 

Sublished in 1686. It is the fullest de- 
neation of the Arminian scheme ; but as 
the Arminians were by their principle free 
inquirers, and not, like other churches. 



* An aocount of this controrerar will be foand 
at length in the eecond volume of toe Biblioth^e 



bondsmen of 83rmbolical formtdaries, no 
one book can strictly be taken as their 
representative. The tenets of Limborch 
are, in the majority of disputable points, 
such as impartial men luive senenHy 
found in the primitive or Ante-Nieene la- 
thers ; but in some he probably deviates 
from them, steering far away Ixom ail that 
the Protestants of the Swiss reform had 
abandoned as superstitious or unintelligi' 
ble. 

34. John Le Clerc, in the saoie relaticHi- 
ship to Courcelles that Limborch j^ ^^^ 
was to Episcopius, and, like him, 
transplanted from Geneva to the moire lib- 
eral air, at that time, of the United Prov- 
inces, claims a high place among the Doteh 
Arminians ; for, though he did not main- 
tain their cause either in systematic or po- 
lemical writings, his commentary on the 
Old Testament, and, still more, his excel- 
lent and celebrated reviews, the Biblk>- 
thdques Univeraelle, Choisie, and Ad- 
cienne et Modeme, must be reckoned t 
perpetual combat on that side. These 
journals enjoyed an extraordinary influ- 
ence over Europe, and deserved to enjoy 
it. Le Clerc is generally temperate, judi- 
cious, appeals to no passion, displays t 
very extensive, though not, perhaps, t 
very deep erudition, lies in wait for the 
weakness and temerity of those he re- 
views, thus sometimes gaining the advan- 
tage over more learned men than himself. 
He would have been a perfect master of 
that sort of criticism, then newly currem 
in literature, if he could have repressed an 
irritability in matters personal to himself, 
and a degree of prejudice against the Ro- 
mish writers, or perhaps those styled or- 
thodox in general, which sometimes dis- 
turbs the phlegmatic steadiness with which 
a good reviewer, like a practised spoits- 
man, brings down his game.* 

35. The most remarkable progress made 

* Bishop Monk obeerves, that Le Clerc **eeenf 
to have been the first person who understood the 
power whkh may be exercised over literatoie by a 
reviewer."— Life of Bentley, p. 209. This may be 
true, especially as he was nearly the first rerievcr, 
and certainly better than his pralecessors. Bitf 
this remark is followed by a sarcastic animadw* 
sion upon Le Clerc*s ignorance of Greek metieii 
and by the severe assertion that, ** by an absoiuts 
system of terror, he made himself a despot in tbs 
republic of letters." The former is ao far true, ttat 
he neither understood the Greek metres as weU si 
Bentley and Porson, or those who have trod m didr 
steps, nor supposed that all learning was coooeo- 
trated in that knowledge, as we seemed in dmgcr 
of supposing within my memory. The latter isoot 
warranted by the general character of Le Ckic*t 
criticisms, which, where he has no peraonal qw- 
rel, is temperate and nuxierate, neitner tradodDf 
men nor imputing motives ; and, coDaeqaently,tn- 
like certain periflMdUcal eriticwB of a lator dite. 
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by the Arminian theology was in 

pw Pn»- England. This had begun under 
*"""■"■■ James and Charies; tfut it was 
then taken up in conjunction with that pa- 
tristic learning, which adopted the fourth 
and fifth centuries as the standard of or- 
thodox faith. Pertiaps the first very bold 
and unambiguous attack on the Calyinis- 
tic system which we shall mention came 
from this quarter. This was an anony- 
mous Latin pamphlet, entitled Fur Prae- 
destinatus, published in 1051, and gener- 
ally ascribed to Sancrofl, at that time a 
young man. It is a dialogue between a 
thief under sentence of death and his at- 
tendant minister, wherein the former in- 
sists upon his assurance of being predes- 
tinated to salvation. In this idea there is 
nothing but what is sufllciently obvious ; 
but the dialogue is conducted with some 
spirit and vivacity. Every position in the 
thkfs mouth is taken from eminent Cal- 
vinistic writers ; and what is chiefly worth 
notice is, that Sancrofl, for the first time, 
has ventured to arraign the greatest heroes 
of the Reformation ; not only Calvin, Beza, 
and Zanchius, but, who had been hitherto 

ried, Luther and Zuingle. It was in 
nature of a manifesto from the Armin- 
ian party, that they would not defer in fu- 
ture to any modem authority.* 

S6. The loyal Anglican clergy, sufier- 
AmWntaB ing persecution at the hands of 
te KBftead. C^vinistic sectaries, might be 
naturally expected to cherish the opposite 
principles. These are manifest in the 
sermons of Barrow, rather, pertiaps, by 
his silence than his tone, and more ex- 
plicitly in those of South. But many ex- 
ceptions might be found amon^ leading 
men, such as Sanderson ; while m an op- 
posite quarter, among the younger gener- 
atioa who had conformed to the times, 
arose a more formidable spirit of Arrain- 
ianism, which changed the face of the 
English Church. This was displayed 
among those who, just about the epoch 
of mo Restoration, were denominated 
Latitude-men, or, more commonly, Lati- 
todinarians, trained in the principles of 
Episoopius and Chillingworth, strongly 
aveive to every compromise with popery, 
and thus distinguished from the High 
Choich nartv, learned rather in profane 
phikMopny than in the fathers, more full 
of Plato and Plotinus than Jerome or 
Chorsoatom, great maintainors of natural 
religion and of the eternal laws of mo- 
rality, not very solicitous about systems 

• TIm Fnr PrBdettiDttns it reprinted in IVOj- 
MLifeof Seacnft. It ii much thebeitpioofof 
Aility thst Hm wortlqr aichfaiihop 



of orthodoxy, and.limiting, very consider- 
ably beyond the notions of former ages, 
the fundamental tenets of Christianity. 
This is given as a generad character, but 
varying in the degree of its apphcation to 
particular persons. Burnet enumerates 
as the chief of this body of men. More, 
Cudworth, Whichcot, Tulotson, StiUing. 
fleet ; some, especially the last, more te- 
nacious of the authority of the fathers 
and of the Church than others, but all 
concurring in the adoption of an Arminian 
theology.* This became so predominant 
before the revolution, that few English di- 
vines of eminence remained, who so much 
as endeavoured to steer a middle course, 
or to dissemble their renunciation of the 
doctrines which had been sanctioned at 
the S3mod of Dort by the delegates of 
their church. " The Theological Institu- 
tions of Episcopius," says a contemporary 
writer, " were at Uiat time (1686) gener- 
ally in the hands of our students of divin- 
ity in both universities, as the best system 
of divinity that had appeared.'^! And he 
proceeds afterward: **The Remonstrant 
writers, among whom there were men of 
excellent learning and parts, had now ac- 
quired a considerable reputation in our 
universities by the means of some great 
men among us." This testimony seems 
irresistible; and as, one hundred years 
before, the Institutes of Calvin were read 
in the same academical studies, we must 
own, unless Calvin and Episcopius shall 
be maintained to have held the same ten- 
ets, that Bossuet mi^t have added a 
chapter to the Variations of Protestant 
Churches. 

37. The methods adopted in order to 
subvert the Augustinian theology bou^bv- 
were sometimes direct, by exfrn- nwig* 
cit controversy, or by an oppo- ^i********- 
site train of scriptural interpretation in 
regular commentaries ; more frequently, 
perhaps, indirect, by inculcating moral du- 
ties, and especially by magnifymg the law 
of nature. Among the first class, the 
Harmonia Apostolica of Bull seems to be 
reckoned the principal work of this neriod. 
It was published in 1069, and was fiercely 
encountered at first, not merely by the 
Presbyterian party, but by many of the 
Church, the Lutheran tenets as to justifi- 
cation by faith being still deemc^d ortho- 
dox. Bull establishes as the groundwoik 
of his harmony between the apostles I^ul 

* Bnmet's Hietory of Hie Own Timee, i. 187. 
AccoQDt of the new eect celled Letitudineriene, in 
the coDection of trtcte entitled. Fhaniz, toL iL, 
p. 490. 

t NeboD^i Life of Ball, in BnU^fe Woilu.Tot 
viii., f, 287. 
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and James on a subject where their lan- 
guage apparently clashes in terms, that 
we are to interpret St. Paul by St. James, 
and not St. James by St. Paul, because 
the latest authority, and that which may 
be presumed to have explained what was 
obscure in the former, ought to prevail ;* 
a rule doubtless applicable in many cases, 
whatever it may be in this. It is at least 
turned to his advantage ; but it was not 
80 easy for him to reconcile his opinions 
with those of the reformers, or with the 
Anglican articles. 

sS. The Paraphrase and Annotations of 
wmwmnn^ Hammoud on the New Testa- 
lioeke. ment gave a different colour to 
^'^^^ the Epistles of St. Paul from 
that which they display in the hands of 
Beza and the other tneologians of the six- 
teenth century. And the name of Ham- 
mond stood so high with the Anglican 
clergy, that he naturally turned the tide 
of interpretation his own way. The wri- 
tings or Fowler, Wilkins, and Whichcot 
are chiefly intended to exhibit the moral 
lustre of Christianity, and to magnify the 
importance of virtuous life. The first of 
these ventured on an express defence of 
Latitudinarianism ; but, in general, those 
to whom their adversaries gave that name 
declined the invidious prejudices which 
they knew to be associated with it. Wil- 
kins left an unfinished work on the Prin- 
ciples and Duties of Natural Religion. 
Twelve chapters only, about half the vol- 
ume, were ready for the press at his 
death ; the rest was compiled by Tillot- 
son as well as the materials left by the 
author would allow ; and the expressions 
employed lead us to believe that much 
was due to the editor. The latter's pref- 
ace strongly presses the separate obliga- 
tion of natural religion, upon which both 
the disciples of Hobbes, and many of the 
less learned sectaries, were at issue with 
him. 

S9. We do not find much of importance 
BodniaiM in Written On the Trinitanan con- 
Engiuid. troversy before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, except by the 
Socinians themselves. Bui the case was 
now very different. Though the Polish, 
or, rather, German Unitarians did not pro- 
duce more distinguished men than before, 
they came more forward in the field of 
dispute. Finally expelled from Poland 
in 1660, they sought refuge in more learn- 
ed as well as more tolerant regions, and 
especially in the genial soil of religious 
literty, the United Provinces. Even here 
they enjoyed no avowed toleration ; but 

« Nelioo*t Life of Bull 



the press, with a very slight concealment 
of place, under the attractive words Elea- 
theropolis, Irenopolis, or Freystadt, was 
ready to serve them vnth its natural im- 
partiality. They began to make a sligkl 
progress in England ; the writinss of Bid- 
die were such as even Cromwell, thowli 
habitually tolerant, did not overlook ; the 
author underwent an imprisonment both 
at that time and after the RestoratioiL 
In general, the Unitarian writers pre- 
served a disguise. Milton's treatise, not 
long since brought to light, goes on the 
Arian hypothesis, which bad probaUv 
been countenanced by some others. It 
became common, in Uie reign of Chailei 
II., for the English divines to attack the 
anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 

30. An epoch is supposed to have been 
made in this controversy by the ^^tm Ddk*- 
famous work of Bull, Defensio ■» nM ki- 
Fidei Nicens. This was not ^""^ 
primarily directed against the heterodox 
party. In the Dogmata Theolosica of 
Petavius, pubUshed in 1644, that leamed 
Jesuit, laboriously compiling passages 
from the fathers, had come to the conclu- 
sion that most of those before the Nicene 
council had seemed, by their language, to 
run into nearly the same heresy as that 
which the council had condemned; lad 
this inference appeared to rest on a long 
series of quotations. The Arminian Cour- 
celles, and even the English philosopher 
Cudworth, the latter of whom was as lit 
tie suspected of an heterodox leaning as 
Petavius himself, had come to the same 
result; so that a considerable triumph 
was given to the Arians, in which the 
Socinians, perhaps at that time more nu- 
merous, seem to have thought themselves 
entitled to partake. Bull had therefore 
to contend with authorities not to be de- 
spised by the learned. 

31. The Defensio Fidei Nicense was 
published in 1685. It did not want an- 
swerers in England ; but it obtained a 
great reputation, and an assembly of the 
French clergy, through the influence of 
Bossuet, returned thanks to the author. 
It was indeed evident that Petavius, 
though he had certainly formed his opin- 
ion with perfect honesty, was preparing 
the way for an inference, that if the prim- 
itive fathers could be heterodox on a point 
of so great magnitude, we must look for 
infallibility, not in them nor in the difln- 
sive Church, but in general councils pre- 
sided over by the pope, or ultimately in 
the pope himself. This, though not un- 
suitable to the notions of some Jesuits, 
was diametrically opposed to the princi- 
ples of the Galilean Churchy which pro* 
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med to repose on a perpetual and cath- 
lie tradition. 

M. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
K HrttAe- this defence of the Nicene niith, 
ry •• aiL and the learning it displays, the 
ithor was far from en£ng the contro- 
wsy, or from satisfying all his readers. 
< was alleged that he does not meet the 
nation with which he deals ; that the 
ord 6/ioavffioct being almost new at the 
me of the council, and being obscure 
id metaphysical in itself, required a pre- 
jse definition to make tlie reader see his 
vy before him, or, at least, one better 
lan Bull has given, which the adversary 
tight probably adopt without much seni- 
le ; that the passives adduced from the 
.thera are often insufficient for his pur- 
>8e ; that he confounds the eternal es- 
uice with the eternal personality or dis- 
Dctness of the Logos, tnough well aware, 
r course, that many of the early writers 
nployed different names (evSiaderoc and 
Mfflpococ) for these ; and that he does not 
ipel some of the passages which can 
ivdly bear an orthodox interpretation, 
was urged, moreover, that his own hy- 
ithesis, taken altogether, is but a pallia- 
id Arianism ; that by insisting, for more 
lan one hundred pages, on the subordi- 
itjkm of the Son to the Father, he came 
ose to what since has borne that name, 
loogh it might not be precisely what had 
tea condemned at Nice, and could not 
I reconciled with the Athanasian creed, 
ccept by such an interpretation of the 
iter as is neither probable, nor has been 
spated orthodox. 

S3. Among the theological writers of the 
Roman Church, and in a less degree 
among Protestants, there has al- 
mjB been a class not inconsiderable for 
ambers or for influence, generally denom- 
lated mystics, or, when their language 
■B been more unmeasured, enthusiasts 
nd fanatics. These may be distinguished 
ito two kinds, though it must readily be 
nderstood that they may often run much 
Ito one another ; the first believing that 
16 soul, by immediate communion with 
M Deity, receives a peculiar illumination 
nd knowledge of truths, not cognisable 
jUbe understanding ; the second less so- 
eitons iboui intellectual than moral light, 
Dd aiming at such pure contemplation of 
tie attributes of God, and such an intimate 
erception of spiritual life as may end in 
■ort of ^sorption into the divine essence. 
tot I should not probably have alluded to 
ny writings of this description, if the two 
mt conspicuous luminaries of the French 

Cnarch, Bossuet and Fenelon, had 

"**^ not chuihed with each other in that 
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famous controversy of Qoietism, to wldd 
the enthusiastic writings of Madame Oay« 
on save birth. The '* Maximes des Saints** 
of Fenelon I have never seen ; the editions 
of his entire works, as they affect to bo, 
do not include what the Church has con- 
demned ; and the original book has prob* 
ably become scarce. Fenelon aj^ars to 
have been treated by his friend, shall we 
call him t or rival, with remarkable harsh- 
ness. Bossuet might have felt some Jeal- 
ousy at the rapid elevation of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray : but we need not have 
recourse to this ; the rigour of orthodoxy 
in a temper like his will account for all. 
There could be little doubt but that many 
saints honoured by the Church had utter- 
ed things Quite as strong as any that Fen- 
elon^s work contained. Bossuet, howev- 
er, succeeded in obtaining its condemna- 
tion at Rome. Fenelon ^as of the second 
class above mentioned amonff the mystics, 
and seems to have been absolutely free 
from such pretences to illumination as we 
find in Behmen or Barclay. The pure dis- 
interested love of God was the mainspring 
of his religious theory. The Divine (econ- 
omy of Poiret, 1686, and the writings of a 
German Quietist, Spener, do not require 
any particular mention.* 

34. This later period of the seventeenth 
century was marked by an in- cbugt la 
creasing boldness in religious in- ^?JJ|S 
quiry ; we find more disregard of lo^eai lit-, 
authority, more disposition to witnra. 
question received tenets, a more suspi- 
cious criticism, both as to the genuineness 
and the credibility of ancient writings, a 
more ardent love of truth, that is, of per- 
ceiving and understanding what is true in- 
stead of presuming that we possess it 
without any understanding at all. Much 
of this was associated, no doubt, with the 
other revolutions in literary opinion ; with 
the philosophy of Bacon, Descartes, Gas- 
senai, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke ; with the 
spirit which a slightly learned, yet acute 
generation of men, rather conversant with 
the world than with libraries, to whom the 
appeal in modem languages must be made, 
was sure to breathe ; with that incessant 
reference to proof which the physical sci- 
ences taught mankind to demand. Hence 
Quotations are comparatively rare in the 
theological writings of this age ; they are 
better reduced to their due office of testi- 
mony as to fact, sometimes of iUustration 
or better statement of an argument, but 
not so much allecred as argument or au- 
thority in themselves. Even those who 
combated on the side of established doo- 
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trines were compelled to argue more ih>m 
themselves, lest the public, their umpire, 
shoidd reject, with an opposite prejudice, 
what had enslaved the prejudices of their 
lathers. 

35. It is well known that a disbelief in 
f>ntiaak Christianity became very frequent 
ofmuy about this time. Several biraks 
^''***'*«^ more or less appear to indicate 
this spirit, but the charge has often been 
made with no sufScient reason. Of 
Hobbes enough has been already said ; and 
Spinosa's plsu^, as a metaphysician, will 
be in the next chapter. His Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, published anony- 
mously at Amsterdam, with the false date 
of Hamburg, in 1670, contains many ob- 
servations on the Old Testament, which, 
though they do not really affect its general 
authenticity and truth, clashed with the 
commonly-received opinion of its absolute 
inspiration. Some of these remarks were, 
if not borrow^, at least repeated in a book 
of more celebrity, Sentimens de quelques 
Theologiens d*Hollande sur PHistoire Cri- 
tique du Pdre Simon. This work is writ- 
ten bv Le Clerc, but it has been doubted 
whether he is the author of some acute, 
but hardy remarks on the inspiration of 
Scripture which it contains. These, how- 
ever, must be presumed to coincide, for 
the most part, with his own opinion ; but 
he has afterward declared his dissent from 
the hypothesis contained in these volumes, 
that Moses was not the author of the Pen- 
tateuch. The Archaeologia Philosophica 
of Thomas Burnet is intended to question 
the literal history of the creation and fall. 
But few will pretend that either Le Clerc 
or Burnet were disbelievers in revelation. 

36. Among those who sustained the truth 
Thoiifbtfl of Christianity by argument rath- 
of Paacai. er than authority, the first place, 
both in order of time and of excellence, is 
due to Pascal, though his Thoughts were 
not published till 1670, some years after 
his aeath, and, in the first edition, not with- 
out suppressions. They have been sup- 
posed to be fragments of a more systemat- 
ic work that he had planned, or, perhaps, 
only reflections committed to paper, with 
no design of publication in their actual 
form. But, as is generally the case with 
works of genius, we do not easily persuade 
ourselves that they could have been im- 

E roved by any such alteration as would 
ave destroyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real cohe- 
rence through the predominant character 
of the reasonings and sentiments, and give 
us everything that we coidd desire in a 
more regular treatise, without the tedious 
veibOBity which regidarity is apt to pro- 



duce. The style is not so polished as m 
the Provincial Letters, and the senteoeet 
are sometimes ill constructed and ellipii- 
cal. Passages almost transcribed mm 
Montaigne have been published by csie- 
less editors as Pascal's. 

37. But the Thoughts of Pascal an to 
be ranked, as a monument of his fBom, 
above the Provincial Letters, thoo^ soim 
have asserted the contrary. They bum 
with an intense light ; condensed in es- 

Eression, sublime, energetic, rapid, Ihey 
urry away the reader till he is scaredj 
able or willing to distinguish the sophiiM 
from the truth they contain. For thst 
many of them are incapable of bearinf a 
calm scrutiny is very manifest to tboK 
who apply such a test. The notes of Vol- 
taire, though always intended to detrKt, 
are sometimes unanswerable ; but the 
splendour of Pascal's eloquence absoIiSe- 
ly annihilates, in effect on the genenl 
reader, even this antagonist. 

36. Pascal had probably not read very 
largely, which has given an ampler sweep 
to his genius. Except the Bible and tho 
writings of Augustin, the book that seems 
most to have attracted him was the Emyi 
of Montaigne. Yet no men could be more 
unlike in personal dispositions and in the 
cast of thei r intellect. But Pascal, though 
abhorring the religious and moral care- 
lessness of Montaigne, found mudi that 
fell in with his own reflections in tiM con- 
tempt of human opinions, the perpetual 
humbling of human reason, whidi nmi 
through the bold and original work of his 
predecessor. He quotes no book so fre- 
quently ; and, indeed, except Epictetos, 
and once or twice Descartes, he haidly 
quotes any other at all. Pascal was too 
acute a geometer, and too sincere a bver 
of truth to countenance the sophisms oi 
mere Pyrrhonism ; but, like many theo^ 
logical writers, in exalting faith he does 
not always give reason her value, and fur- 
nishes weapons which the skeptic migte 
employ against himself. It has been 8aid 
that he denies the validity of the proofii 
of natural religion. This seems to be id 
some measure an error, founded on mis- 
taking the objections he puts in the mouths 
of unbelievers for his own. But it most, i 
I think, be admitted that his arguments I 
for the being of a God are too ofta i 
tutiori, that it is the safer side to take. 

39. The Thoughts of Pascal on min- 
cles abound in proofs of his acutenesaasd 
originality ; an originality much nore 
striking when we recollect that the solgect 
had not been discussed as it has since, hot 
with an intermixture of some sophiatical 
and questionaUe positions. Sersfilof 
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ttem have a secret reference to the fa- 
moiu cure of his niece. Mademoiselle Pe- 
rier^ by Uie holy thorn. But he is embar- 
n»ed with the difficult question whether 
miraculous events are sure tests of the 
doctrine they support, and is not wholly 
eonsiatent in his reasoning or satisfactory 
in his distinctions. I am unable to pro- 
nonnce whether Pascal's other observa- 
tiona on the rational proofs of Christianity 
«e as original as they are frequently in- 
genious ami powerful. 

40. But the leading principle of Pascal's 
theology, that from wtiich he deduces the 
necessary truth of revelation, is the fallen 
nature of mankind; dwelling less upon 
acriptoral proofs, which he takes for granu 
cd, than on the evidence which he sup- 
poees man himself to supply. Nothing, 
Bowever, can be more dissimilar than hts 
beautiful visions to Uie vulgar Calvinism 
of the pulpit. It is not the sordid, grov- 
eUing, degraded Caliban of that school, but 
the niin^ archangel that he delights to 
paint. Blan is so great, that his greatness 
» manifest, even in his knowledge of his 
own misery. A tree does not know itself 
to be miserable. It is true that to know 
we are miserable is misery ; but still it is 
greatness to know it. All his misery 
proves his matness ; it is the misery of 
a great lora, of a king, dispossessed of 
Uieir own. Man is the feeblest branch of 
nature, but it is a branch that thinks. He 
requires not the universe to crush him. 
He may be kill^ by a vapour, by a drop 
of water. But if the whole universe 
should crush him, he would be nobler than 
that which caused his death, because he 
knowa that he is dying, and the universe 
would not know ita power over him. This 
ia Terr evidently sophistical and declama- 
tory, but it is the sophistry of a tine im- 
agination. It would be easy, however, to 
HfiH better passages. The dominant idea 
recnra in almost every page of Pascal. 
His melancholy genius plays in wild and 
xapid flashes, like lightning round the 
•eathed oak, about the fallen matness of 
man. He perceives every characteristic 
qoality of his nature under these condi- 
tions. They are the solution of every 
problem, the clearing up of every incon- 
aiatency that perplexes us. '' Man," he 
njn very finely, " has a secret instinct 
that leads him to seek diversion and em- 
pioyment from without ; which springs 
mm the sense of his continual misery. 
And he has another secret instinct, re- 
niaining from the greatness of his original 
nature, which teaches him that happiness 
can only exist in repose. And from these 
two oontnry inatincta there arises in him 



an obscure propensity, concealed in his 
soul, which prompts him to seek repose 
through agitation, and even to fancy that 
the contentment he does not enjoy wiU 
be found, if by struggling yet a little longer 
he can open a door to rest.*'* 

41. It can hardly be conceived that any 
one would think the worse of human na- 
ture or of himself by reading these mag- 
nificent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns 
and ennobles the degeneracy he exagger- 
ates. The ruined aqueduct, the broken 
column, the desolated city, suggest no 
ideas but of dignity and reverence. No 
one is ashamed of a misery which bears 
witness to his grandeur. If we should 
persuade a labourer that the blood of 
princes flows in his veins, we might snoU 
his contentment with the only lot he nas 
drawn, but scarcely kill in hun the seeds 
of pride. 

42. Pascal, like many others who have 
dwelt on this alleged degeneracy of man- 
kind, seems never to have disentangled 
his mind from the notion, that what we 
call human nature has not merelj^ an ar- 
bitrary and grammatical, but an mtrinsie 
objective resdity. The common and con- 
venient forms of language, the analogies 
of sensible things, which the imagination 
readily supplies, conspire to delude us into 
this fallacy. Each man is bom with cer- 
tain powers and dispositions which con- 
stitute his own nature; and the resem- 
blance of these in all his fellows produces 
a general idea, or a collective appellation, 
whichever we may prefer to say, called 
the nature of man ; but few would in this 
age contend for the existence of this as a 
substance capable of qualities, and those 
qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruption of human natnre is there- 
fore a phrase which may convey an intel- 
ligible meaning, if it is acknowledged to 
be merely analogical and inexact, but will 
mislead those who do not keep this in 
mind. Man^s nature, as it now is, that 
which each man and all men possess, is 
the immediate workmanship of God, as 
much as at his creation ; nor is any other 
hypothesis consistent with theism. 

43. This notion of a real universal in 
human nature presents to us, in an exag- 
gerated light, those anomalies from which 
writers of Pascal's school are apt to infer 
some vast change in our originu eonstitu- 
tion. Exaggerated, I say, for it cannot be 
denied that we frequently perceive a sort 
of incoherence, as it appears at least to 
our defective vision, in the same individ- 
ual ; and, like threads of various hues shot 

*(EaTiei ^Y«o^ ^f^LK-^v^^"^* 
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through one web, the love of vice and of 
Tirtue, the strength and weakness of the 
heart, are wonderfully blended in self-con- 
tradictory and self-destroying conjunction. 
But, even if we should fail altogether in 
solving the very first steps of this prob- 
lem, there is no course for a reasonable 
being except to acknowledge the limita- 
tions of his own faculties ; and it seems 
rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this 
humble confession, that we do not com- 

Erehend the depths of what has been with- 
eld from us, to substitute something far 
more incomprehensible and revolting to 
our moral and rational capacities in its 
place. "What,'* says Pascal, ''can be 
more contrary to the rules of our wretched 
justice, than to damn eternally an infant 
incapable of volition for an offence where- 
in he seems to have had no share, and 
which was committed six thousand years 
before he was bomt Certainly nothing 
shocks us more rudely than this doctrine ; 
and yet, without this mystery, the most 
incomprehensible of all, we are incompre- 
hensible to ourselves. Man is more in- 
conceivable without this mystery, than the 
mystery is inconceivable to man.'* 
. 44. It might be wandering from the 
proper subject of these volumes if we 
were to pause, even shortly, to inquire 
whether, while the creation of a world so 
full of evil must ever remain the most in- 
scrutable of mysteries, we might not be 
led some way in tracing the connexion of 
moral and physical evil in mankind with 
his place in that creation ; and especially 
whether the law of continuity, which it 
has not pleased his Maker to break with 
respect to his bodily structure, and which 
binds that, in the unity of one great type, 
to the lower forms of animal hfe by the 
common conditions of nourishment, re- 
production, and self-defence, has not ren- 
dered necessary both the physical appe- 
tites and the propensities which terminate 
in self: whether, again, the superior en- 
dowments of his intellectual nature, his 
susceptibility of moral emotion, and of 
those disinterested affections which, if not 
exclusively, he far more intensely pos- 
sesses than any inferior being; above all, 
the gift of conscience, and a capacity to 
know God, might not be expected, even 
beforehand, by their conflict with the ani- 
mal passions, to produce some partial in- 
consistencies, some anomalies, at least, 
which he could not himself explain, in so 
compound a being. Every link in the long 
chain of creation does not pass by easy 
transition into the next. There are neces- 
sary chasms, and, as it were, leaps, from 
one creature to another, which, though 



not exceptions to the law of 0011111111117, 
are accommodations of it to a new series 
of being. If man was made in the image 
of God, he was also made in the image of 
an ape. The framework of the body of him 
who has weighed the stare, and nude the 
lightning his slave, i^iproaches to that of 
a speechless brute, who wanden in the 
forests of Sumatra. Thus standing on the 
frontier land between animal and angelic 
natures, what wonder that he should par- 
take of both ! But these are things woidi 
it is difficult to touch; nor would they 
have been here introduced bat in order to 
weaken the force of positions so omfi- 
dently asserted by many, and so eloquent- 
ly by Pascal. 

45. Among the works immediately de- 
signed to confirm the truth of vindiaiMH 
Christianity, a certain reputa- orcbmuA- 
tion was acquired, through the ^* 
known erudition of its author, by the Be- 
monstratio Evangelica of Huet, bishop of 
Avranches. This is paraded with defini- 
tions, axioms, and propositions, in order 
to challenge the name it assumes. But 
the axioms, upon which so much is to rest, 
are often questionable or equivocal ; as, 
for instance : Omnia prophetia est verax, 
qu2e pra^ixit res eventu deinde completas ; 
equivocal in the word verax. Huet also 
confirms his axioms by argument, which 
shows that they are not truly such. The 
whole book is full of learning; but he 
frequently loses sight of the points he 
would prove, and his quotations iM beside 
the mark. Yet he has furnished much to 
others, and possibly no earlier work on 
the same subject is so elaborate and com- 
prehensive. The next place, if not a higher 
one, might be given io the treatise of Ab- 
badie, a French refugee, published in 1684. 
His countrymen bestow on it the highest 
eulogies ; but it was never so well known 
in England, and is now almost forgotten. 
The oral conferences of Limborch with 
Orobio, a Jew of considerable learning and 
ability, on the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, were reduced into writing and 
published ; they are still in some request. 
No book of this period, among many that 
were written, reached so high a reputation 
in England as Leslie's Short Method wiih 
the Deists, published in 1694 ; in which he 
has started an argument, pursued with 
more critical analysis by others, on the 
peculiarly distinctive marks of credibility 
that pertain to the scriptural miracles. 
The authenticity of this little treatise has 
been idly questioned on the Continent, for 
no better reason than that a translation of 
it has been published in a posthnmous 
I edition (1739) of the woriu of Saint Seal, 
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wto dM in 1999. But postihamaiis edi- 
tkms mra never deemed of sufficient au- 
thority to establish a literaiy title against 
Mesession; and Prosper Marctaaira in- 
wofWM OS that several other tracts in this 
edition of Saint Real are erroneously as- 
cribed to him. The internal evidence that 
the Short Method was written by a Prot- 
estant should be conclusive.* 
46. Every change in public opinion 
,^ which this period witnessed con- 
firmed the principles of religious 
toleration that had taken root in 
the eariier part of the century ; Uie prog- 
less of a laiger and more catholic the- 
ology, the weakeninff of bigotry in the 
minds of laymen, and the consequent dis- 
regard of ecclesiastical clamour, not only 
in England and Holland, but to a consider- 
able extent in France ; we might even add, 
the violent proceedings of the last govern- 
ment, in the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and the cruelties which attended 
it. Louis XI v., at a time when mankind 
were beginning to renounce the very 
theory of persecution, renewed the an- 
cient enormities of its practice, and thus 
VDOonscionsly gave the aid of moral sym- 
pathy and indignation to the adverse argu- 
ment. The Protestant refugees of France, 
scattered among their brethren, brought 
home to all minds the great question of 
ftee conscience ; not with the stupid and 
impudent Umitation which even Protest- 
ants had sometimes emplo}red, that truth 
indeed might not be restrained, but that 
error might; a broader foundation was 
JM by the great advocates of toleration 

* The Biofrmphie UniTeraelle, art Leslie, mjs : 
Get OQviafe, q[ai paste pour ce quMI a fsit de mieuz, 
loi a it6 contests. Le Docteor Gleigh [sic] a fsit 
de mDds eilorta poor prouder qTi*il appsrtenait k 
Lealie, qiioi<Hi*il iut pabli^ parmi lea ooTrages de 
TAbb* de Saint Real, mort en 1602. It is melan- 
cholv to see this peUy spint of caril aninst an 
EnSiiab writer in so respectable a work as the 
BwfTBpbie Universelle. No gnmd$ fffoHa could 
be rsi|aired frorn Dr. Oleic, or anjr one else, to prove 
that a book was written by Leslie, which bore his 
, which was addressed to an English peer, and 



bad tone through many editions, when there is 
biarally no claimant on the other side ; for a post- 
hmnoas edition, forty years after an author's death, 
withoot attesUtion, is no literary evidence at all, 
«ivm where a book is published for the first time, 
Biocb less where it has a known $taiMM as the pro- 
duction of a certain author. This is so manifisst to 
any one who has the slightest tincture of critical 
jndgminit, that we need not ur^e the Dalpable im- 
probability of ascribing to Ssint Real, a Romish 
ceehtsiaatic, an argument which turns peculiarly on 
tba distinction between the scriptural miracles and 
tboae alleged upon inferior evidence. I have loet, 
or never made, the reference to Prosper Marchand ; 
bat the paasap will be found in his Dictionnaire 
Hwioriqiifl, which contaiiia a foil aitkla on Saint 



in this period, Bayle, Limborch, and Locke, 
as it nad formerly been by Taylor and 
Episcomus.* 

47. Bayle, in 1686, while yet the smart 
of his bamishment was keenly Bayw^ pui- 
felt, published his Philosophic A o sopbicai 
Commentary on the text in <^»""""«*i7. 
Scripture, ''Compel them to come in;** 
a text which some of the advocates of 
persecution were accustomed to produce. 
He gives in the first [Mut nine reasons 
against this literal meaning, among which 
none are philological. In the second part 
he replies to various objections. This 
work of Bayle does not seem to me as 
subtle and logical as he was wont to be, 
notwithstanding the formal syllogisms 
with which he commences each of his 
chapters. His argiunent against compul* 
sory conversions, which the absurd inter- 
pretation of the text by his adversaries 
required, is indeed irresistible ; but this is 
far from sufficiently establishing the right 
of toleration itselL It appears not very 
difficult for a skilful sophist, and none was 
more so than Bayle hunself, to have met 
some of his reasoning with a specious re- 
ply. The skeptical argument of Taylor, 
that we can rarely be sure of knowing the 
truth ourselves, and, consequently, of con- 
demning in others what is error, he touches 
but slightly; nor does he dwell on the 
politicu advantages which experience has 
shown a full toleration to possess. In the 
third part of the Philosopnical Comment- 
ary he refutes the apology of Augustin 
for persecution ; and a few years after- 
ward he published a supplement answer- 
ing a book of Jurieu, which had ^peaied 
in the mean time. 

48. Locke published anonymously his 
Letter on Toleration in 1689. Loek«%Lsi- 
The season was propitious; a tsrooTDisr- 
legal tolerance of pubhc worship ■"**•• 
had first been granted to the dissenters 
after the revolution, limited indeed to such 
as held most of the doctrines of the Church, 
but preparing the nation for a more ex- 
tensive application of its spirit. In the 
Liberty oi Prophesying Taylor had chiefly 
in view to deduce the justice of tolerating 
a diversity in religion from the difficulty 
of knowing the truth. He is not very con- 
sistent as to the political question, and 
limits too narrowly the provmce of toler- 

* The Dutch clergy, and a FVench minister in 
Holland, Juneu. of great polemical fame in his day, 
though now chiefly known by means of his adver- 
saries, Bavle and Le Clerc, strenuousiT rseisted 
both the tneory of general toleration, ana the mod- 
erate or liberal principles in religion which were 
connected with it. Le Clerc passed his life in fight- 
ing this battle, and manf titiciea in the BibUoChiqat 
Umvwwlte raUta to VL 
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aUe opinioiiB. Locke |[oes more express- 
ly to the right of the ciTil magistrate, not 
omitting, but dwelling less forcibly on the 
latitudinarian skepticism of his predeces- 
sor. His own theory of government came 
to his aid. The cleigv in general, and 
perhaps Taylor himseU, had derived the 
magistrate's jurisdiction from paternal 
power. And as they apparently assumed 
this power to extend over adult children, 
it was natural to give those who succeeded 
to it in political communities a large sway 
over Uie moral and religious behaviour of 
subjects. Locke, adopting the opposite 
theory of compact, defines the common- 
wealth to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procunnf^, preserving, and 
advancing their own civil interests. He 
denies altogether that the care of souls 
belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has 
never t>een committed to him. '' All the 
power of civil government relates only to 
men*s civil interests, is confined to the 
things of this world, and hath nothing to 
do with the world to come.*' 

49. The admission of this principle would 
apparently decide the controversy, so far 
as It rests on religious grounds. But Locke 
has recourse to several other arguments 
independent of it. He proves, with no 
great difliculty, that the civil power cannot 
Judffe, or consistently with any true prin- 
ciple of religion, compel men to profess 
what tiiey do not believe. This, however, 
is what very few would at present be in- 
clined to maintain. The real question 
was as to the publicity of opinions deemed 
heterodox, and especially in social wor- 
ship; and this is what those who held the 
magistrate to possess an authority patri- 
archal, universal, and arbitranr, and who 
were also rigidly tenacious of the neces- 
sity of an orthodox faith, and perfectly 
convinced that it was no other than their 
own, would hardly be persuaded to admit 
bv any arguments that Locke has alleged, 
mit the tendency of public opinion had 
begun to manifest itseli against both these 
tenets of the High-churcn party, so that, 
in Uie eighteenth century, the principles 
of general tolerance became too popular 
to be disputed with any chance of atten- 
tion. Locke was engaged in a controversy 
through his first letter on toleration, which 
produced a second and a third ; but it does 
not appear that these, though longer than 
the firet, have considerably modified its 
positions.* It is to be observed that he 

• WariHutOQ bM fancied that Locke*s real senli- 
menta are only discoverable in his first Letter on 
Toleration, and that in the two latter he *' combats 
bis intolerant adversajy ^aite throogh the contro- 
vsnj with his own principles, well roreseeinf that. 



pleads for the muTenal talsnlkm of ai 
modes of wonhip not immoral in tkev 
nature, or involving doctrines iniwiJCTi to 
good government; jdacing in the hiter 
category some tenets of the Cfamch of 
Rome. 

60. It is confessed by Goqjet thalvCfci 
in the middle of the seventeenth ihmA 
century, France could boast veiy ■■■■■ 
little of pulpit eloquence. Freooent quo- 
tations from heathen writers ana finom ths 
schoolmen, with little solid morality and 
less good reasoning, make up the ee n n o n i 
of that age.* But the revolution in lUi 
style, as in all othen, though prilnie 
gradual, was complete in the reicn of Ln- 
is XIV. A slight sprinkling of pessages 
from the fathera, ana still more freqnenllj' 
from the Scriptures, but always short, aad 
seeming to rise out of the preachef'f 
heart rather than to be sought for in his 
memory, replaced that intolerable parade 
of a theological commonplace book, which 
had been as customary in France as ii 
Eng:land. The style was to be the per- 
fection of French eloquence, the reason- 
ing persuasive rather than dogmatic, the 
arrangement more methodical and dhrtrib- 
utive than at present, but without the ex- 
cess we find in our old preachera. Thii 
is the general character of Frnich ser- 
mons; but those who roost adorned the 
pulpit, had, of course, their individual dis- 
tinctions. Without delaying to mentiOB 
those who are now not greatly remember- 
ed, such as La Rue, Hubert, Mascann, 
we must confine ounelves to three of 
high reputation, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, sod 
F16chier. 

51. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of 
a Jesuit, in the woret acceptation j i^^^^^j ^^^ 
of the word, as the order has 
produced, is remarkably simple, earnest, 
practical : he convinces rather than com- 
mands, and by convincing he persuades; 
for his discourses tend always to sooie 
duty, to something that is to be done or 
avoided. His sentences are short, inter 
rogative, full of plain and solid reasoning, 
unambitious in expression, and wholly 
without that care in the choice of words 
and cadences which we detect in Bossoet 
and F16chier. No one would call Bour- 
daloue a rhetorican; and, though he con- 
tinually introduces the fathera, he has not 
caught their vices of language. t 



at such a time of preiadice, arguments boilt on ie> 
ceived opinions would have greatest weight, and 
make quickest impression on the body of the people, 
whom it wss his business to gaia.'*~Biofr. Britt»> 
nica, art Locke. 

* Biblioth^ue Frmn^aise, vol. ii, p. 883. 

t The public did instice to Boordaloae, m thsf 
generally do to saolid and impreaaiTe style afpgfh 
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68. Boordaloue is •Imott in the same 
iHM^ relation to Boesuet as Patru to 
'" Le Maistre, though the two or- 
ators of the pulpit are far wove those of 
dbe bar. As the one is short, condensed, 
|dain, reasoning, and, though never feeble, 
not often what is g^enerally called elo- 
quent, so the other is animated, figura- 
tiTe, rather diffuse and prodigal of oma- 
menty addressing the imagination more 
than the judgment, rich and copious in ca- 
Seoce, elevating the hearer to the pitch of 
bis own sublimity. Bossuet is sometimes 
too declamatory; and Bourdaloue, per- 
bape, sometimes borders on dryness. 
Much in the sermons of the former is true 
poetry ; but he has less of satisfactory 
ind persuasive reasoning than the latter. 
His tone is also, as in all his writings, too 
domineering and dogmatical for those who 
demand something beyond the speaker^s 
uithority when they listen. 
63. The sermons, however, of Bossuet, 
taken generally, are not reckon- 
ed in the highest class of his 
numerous writings ; perhaps 
■carcely justice has been done to them. 
His genius, on the other hand, by univer- 
sal confession, never shone higher than 
in the six which bear the name of Orai- 
KmsFun^bres. They belong, in substance, 
lo much more naturally to the province 
of eloquence than of theology, that I 
ihould have reserved them for another 
place if the separation would not have 
leemed rather unexpected to the reader. 
Few works of genius, perhaps, in the 
French language are better known, or 
liave been more prodigally extolled. In 
that style of eloquence which the ancients 
sailed demonstrative, or, rather, descrip- 
tnre (nridetsrtcof), the Style of panegyric 
yr commemoration, they are doubtless su- 
perior to those justly celebrated produc- 
tions of Thucydides and Plato that have 
iescended to us from Greece ; nor has 
Bossuet been equalled by any later wri- 
ter. Those on the Queen of England, on 
Im daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and 
3n the Prince of Cond6, outshine the rest ; 
ind if a difference is to be made among 

iDfi Je Cfois, tayt Goujet, p. 300, que tout le monde 
soQvimit qa' aacon autre ne lui est sup^rieur. C'est 
!• grand maltre pour r^loquence de lachaire; c*e8i 
!• prince dee prMicateurt. Le public n*a jamais 
Mft paiUgA sur son sujet; la ville et la cour rent 
jgatMnent estim^ et sdmirA. C'est qu'il avoit r6- 
mi en aa personne tous les (rr&nds caract^res de la 
bonne Eloquence ; la simplicity du discours Chretien 
i«ac la majeet^ et la grandeur, le sublime avec l*in- 
talliffible et le populaire, la force avec la douceur, 
la vili6aience a^ec I'onction, la liberty a?ec la jus- 
tMM, 4t le plus fifvardeur avec la plus pore lami- 



these, we might, perhaps, after some hes- 
itation, confer the palm on the first. The 
range of topics is so various, the thoughts 
so just, the iinages so noble and poetical, 
the whole is in such perfect keeping, the 
tone of awful contemplation is so uniform, 
that if it has not any passages of such ex- 
traordinary beauty as occur in the other 
two, its general effect on the mind is more 
irresistible.* 

54. In this style, much more of oma^ 
roent, more of what speaks in the spirit, 
and even the very phrase of poetry to 
the imagination and the heart, is permit- 
ted by a rigorous criticism thsn in foren- 
sic or in deliberative eloquence. The 
beauties that rise before the author's vis- 
ion are not renounced ; the brilliant coU 
ours of his fancy are subdued ; the periods 
assume a more rhythmical cadence, and 
emulate, like metre itself, the volup^ns 
harmony of musical intervals ; the whole 
composition is more evidently formed to 
delight ; but it will delight to little pur- 
pose, or even cease, in any strong sense 
of the word, to do so at all, unless it is en- 
nobled by moral wisdom. In Uiis Bos- 
suet was pre-eminent; his thoughts are 
never subtle or far-fetched ; they have a 
sort of breadth, a generality of application, 
which is peculiarly required in those who 
address a mixed assembly, and which 
many that aim at what is profound and 
original are apt to miss. It may be con- 
fessed, that these funeral discourses are 
not exempt from some defects, frequently 
inherent in panegyrical eloouence; they 
are sometimes too rhetorical, and do not 
appear to show so little effort as some 
have fancied ; the amplifications are some- 
times too unmeasurea, the language some- 
times borders too nearly on that of Uie 
stage ; above all, there is a tone of adula- 
tion not quite pleasing to a calm posterity. 

55. Flechier (the third name of the sev- 



* An English preacher of conspicuous renown 
for eloquence was called upon, within no great 
length of time, to emulate the funeral discourse of 
Bonuet on the sudden death of Henrietta of Or- 
leans. He had before him a subj«ct incomparablv 
more deep in interest, more fertile in great and 
touching associations ; he had to describe, not the 
false sorrow of courtiers, not the shriek of suddea 
surprise that echoed bj night in the halls of Vei>> 
sailles, not the apocryphal penitence of one so taint- 
ed by the world's intercourse, but the manly grief 
of an entire nation in the withering of those risiona 
of hope which wait upon the untried youth of roy^ 
alty, m its sympathy with grandeur annihilated, 
with beauty and innocence precipitated into Uie 
tomb. Nor did he sink beneath this subject, ex- 
cept as compared with Boesuet The sermon te 
which my allusion will be understood, is esteemed 
by many the finest effort of this preacher ; but, if 
read together with that of iu prototype, it will hs 
laid aada as almost jCeehle aiidmiiiBpreaaiis. 
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^^^ enteenth century, for Massillonbe- 
^^"^^ longs only to the next), like Bos- 
suet, has been more celebrated for his fu- 
neral sermons than for any others; but, 
in this line, it is unfortunate for him to 
enter into unavoidable competition with 
one whom he cannot rival. The French 
critics extol FLtehier for the arrangement 
and harmony of his periods ; yet even in 
this, accordmg to La Harpe, he is not es- 
sentially superior to Bossuet ; and to an 
English ear, accustomed to the long swell 
of our own writers, and of the Ciceronian 
school in Latin, he will probably not give 
so much g[ratification. He does not want 
a moral dignity, or a certain elevation of 
thought, without which the funeral pane- 
gyric must be contemptible ; but he has 
toot the majestic tone of Bossuet ; he does 
not, like him, raise the heroes and princes 
of the earth in order to abase them by 
paintings of mortality and weakness, or 
recall the hearer in every passage to 
something more awful than human pow- 
er, and more magnificent than human 
grandeur. This religious solemnity, so 
characteristic in Bossuet, is hardlv felt in 
the less emphatic sentences of Fl6chier. 
Even where his exordium is almost wor- 
thy of comparison, as in the funeral dis- 
course on Turenne, we find him degener- 
ate into a trivial eulogy, and he flatters 
both more profusely and with less skill. 
His style is graceful, but not without af- 
fectation and false taste. La Harpe has 
not ill compared him to Isocrates among 
the orators of Greece, the place of Demos- 
thenes being, of course, reserved for Bos- 
suet.* 

* The native critics ascribe a reform in the style 
of preaching to Paolo Segneri, whom Comiani 
does not hesitate to call, with the sanction, he 
saifs, of posterity, the father of Italian eloquence. 
It M to be remembered that in no country has the 
pulpit been so much degraded by empty declama- 
tk>o, and even by a stupid buffoonery. " The lan- 
guage of Segneri/* the same writer observes, " is 
always full of disnity and harmony. He inlaid it 
with splendid and elegant expressions, and has thus 
obtained a place among the authors to whom au- 
thority has oeen given bv the Delia Crusca diction- 
air. His periods are flowing, nstural, and intelli- 
^ble, without the affectation of obsolete Tuscan- 
isms, which pass for graces of the language with 
many." Tiraboechi, with much commendation of 
Segneri, admits that we find in him some vestiges 
of the false taste be endeavoured to reform. The 
very little that I have seen of Uie sermons of Seg- 
nen gives no impression of any merit that can be 
reckoned more than relative to the miserable tone 
of his predecessors. The following specimen is 
from one of his most admired sermons : K Cristo 
non potrk otienere da voi che gh rimettiate un tor- 
to, un affronto, un aggravio, una parolina? Che 
vorreste da Christo t Vorreste ch egli vi si get- 
tasse aupplichevole k piedi 4 chiedervi <juesta gra- 
sja ? io Boa quasi per dire ch' egli U Cuebbe ; 




66. The style of preadiing in Cii|^ 
was less ornamental, and spoke 
less to the imagination and aJec- 
tions than these celebrated wri« 
ters of the Galilean Choich ; but in soim 
of our chief divines it had its own exeeU 
lences. The sermons of Bairrow display 
a strength of mind, a comprehensiveoeas 
and fertility which have rarely been eqml- 
led. No better proof can be given than 
his eight sermons on the government of 
the tongue ; copious and euaustive, with- 
out tautology or superfluous decfaunatiofl, 
they are, in moral preaching, what the 
best parts of AnstoUe are in ethical phi- 
losophy, with more of development and a 
more extensive observation. It would be 
said of these sermons, and, indeed, with 
a few exceptions, of aU those of Bsmm, 
that they are not what is called evannli- 
cal ; they indicate the ascendancy of an 
Arminian party, dwelling far more than is 
usual in the pulpit on moral and imtiooal, 
or even temporal inducements, and som^ 
times hardly abstaining from what wonld 
give a little offence in later times.* Hia 
quotations, also, from ancient philoso- 

f>hers, though not so numerous as in Tqr- 
or, are equally uncongenial to cor eara. 
In his style, notwithstanding its richneia 
and occasional vivacity, we may censure 
a redundancy and excess of apposition: 
it is not sufficient to avoid strict tautolo- 
gy ; no second phrase (to lay down a gen- 
eral rule not without exception) should be 
so like the first, that the reader would nat- 
urally have understood it to be compiised 

perche se non dubiti di prostrarsi k piedi di on tit- 
ditore, qual' era Guida, di lavarglieh, di aacmfir> 

Slieli, di baciarglieli, non si vergogDerebbe,ci«d lo, 
i farsi vedere ginocchioni a pi^ voetri. Ma n fa 
bisogno di tanto per muovervi k compiacerlo? Ah 
Cavalieri, Cavalieri, io non vorrei queata volta &rfi 
anossire. Nel reslo io so di certo, che ae sUict- 
tanto fosse a voi domandato da quel la donna chs 
chiamate la vostra dama, da quells, di cni forKD* 
nati idolatrate il volto, udovinate le voglie. ambitt 
le grazie, non vi farete pregar tanto a concederj^ 
Io. E poi vi fate pregar tanto da an Die per voi 
crocefisso ? O conlosione ! O vicupero * O vrr* 
goffna !— Raccolta di Prose Italiaue (in riisnri 
Italiani), vol. ii., p. 345. 

This is certainly not the manner of BoesDeC aod 
more like that of a third-rate Methodist among as. 
* Thtis, in his sermon against evil speakmg 
(zvi.), Barrow treats it as fit '*for rustic boors, or 
men of coarsest education and employment. «ho, 
having their minds debased by being coovetaaDt ■ 
meanetfi affairs, do vent their soriy paasioos and 
bicker about their petty concernments in such 
strains ; who also, not being capable of a fiiir repa- 
taiion. or sensible of disgrace to themaelvea, do lit- 
tle value the credit of otbera, or care for aspenag 
It. But such language is unworthy of those ym- 
sons, and cannot easily be drawn from (bam whs 
are wont to exercise their thoughta about oobte 
matters,'* dec. No ooa would senUiM this ao* 
from the palpiL 
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fterdn. Banow% langmge is more anti- 
quated and formal than that of his age ; 
aund he abounds too much in uncommon 
iroids of Latin derivatioUf frequently such 

appear to have no authority but his own. 

67. South^s sermons begin, in order of 
date, before the Restoration, and 
come down to nearly the end of the 
century. They were much celebrated at 
the time, and retain a portion of their re- 
nown. This is by no means surprising. 
South had great qualifications for that pop- 
ularity which attends the pulpit, and his 
manner was at that time original. Not 
diffuse, not learned, not formal in argu- 
ment like Barrow, with a more natural 
structure of sentences, a more pointed, 
though by no means a more fair and sat- 
isfactory turn of reasoning ; with a style 
dear and English, free from all pedantry, 
but abounding with those colloquial nov- 
elties of idiom which, though now become 
Tulgar and offensive, the age of Charles 
IL affected ; sparing no personal or tem- 
porary sareasm, but, if he seems for a 
moment to tread on the verge of buffoon- 
cry, recovering himself by some stroke of 
▼igorous sense and language; such was 
the witty Dr. South, whom the courtiers 
delighted to hear. His sermons want all 
that is called unction, and sometimes even 
earnestness, which is owing, in a great 
measure, to a perpetual tone of gibing at 
rebels and fanatics ; but there is a mascu- 
line spirit about them which, combined 
with their peculiar characteristics, would 
naturally fill the churches where he might 
be heard. South appears to bend towards 
the Arminian theology, without adopting 
00 much of it as some of his contempora- 
ries. 

58. The sermons of Tillotson were for 
«im^^^^^ half a century more read than any 
in our language. They are now 
bought almost as waste paper, and hardly 
read at all. Such is the fickleness of re- 
ligious taste, as abundantly numerous in- 
stances would prove. Tillotson is reck- 
oned verbose and languid. He has not 
the former defect in nearly so great a de- 
gree as some of his emment predeces- 
sors ; but there is certainly little vigour or 
vivacity in his style. Full of the Romish 
controversy, he is perpetually recurring to 
that ** world^s debate r' and he is not much 
less hostile to all the Calvinistic tenets. 
VThat is most remarkable in the theology 
of Tillotson is his strong assertion, in al- 
. most all his sermons, of the principles of 
natural reliffion and morality, not only as 
the basis of all revelation, without a de- 
pendance on which it cannot be believed, 
out as nearly coincident with Christianity 
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in its extent, a length to whieh few at pres- 
ent would be re»ly to follow him. Til- 
lotson is always of a tolerant and catholic 
spirit, enforcing right actions rather than 
orthodox opinions, and obnoxious, for that 
and other reasons, to all the bigots of his 
own age. 

69. It has become necessary to draw 
towards a conclusion of this chap- mxpmhmj 
ter; the materials are far from Tbeotofy. 
being exhausted. In expository, or, as 
some call it, exegetical theology, the Eng- 
lish divines had already taken a conspicu- 
ous station. Andres, no partial estimator 
of Protestant writers, extols them with 
marked praise.* Those who belonged to 
the earlier part of the century form a por- 
tion of a vast collection, the Critici Sacri^ 
published by one Bee, a bookseller, in 
1660. This was in nine folio volumes ; 
and in 1669, Matthew Pool, a nonconform- 
ing minister, produced his Synopsis Crit- 
icorum, in five volumes, being in great 
measure an abridgment and digest of the 
former. Bee complained of the infraction 
of his copyright, or, rather, his equitable 
interest ; but such a dispute hardly per- 
tains to our history.f The work of Pool 
was evidently a more original labour than 
the former. Hammond, Patrick, and oth- 
er commentators do honour to the Angli- 
can Church in the latter part of the cen- 
tury. 

60. Pearson^s Exposition of the Apos- 
tles* Creed, published in 1659, is PMnon on 
a standard book in English divin- tb« cmd. 
ity. It expands beyond the literal purport 
of the creed itself to most articles of^ or- 
thodox belief, and is a valuable summary 
of arguments and authorities on that side. 
The closeness of Pearson, and his judi- 
cious selection of proofs, distin^ish him 
from many, especially the earher, theo- 
logians. Some might surmise that his un- 
deviating adherence to what he cidls the 
Church is hardly consistent with inde- 
pendence of thinking ; but, considered as 
an advocate, he is one of much judgment 
and skill. Such men as Pearson ana Stil - 
lingfleet would have been conspicuous at 
the bar, which we could not quite affirm 
of Jeremy Taylor. 

61. Simon, a regular priest of the con- 
gregation called The Oratory, 8imon<k 
which has been rich in eminent criucti 
men, owes much of his fame to **•■'**•• 
his Critical History of the Old Testament. 
This work, bold in many of its positions, 



* I soli Inglesi, che ampio spazio non dovrebboDO 
occupare in auesto capo dell' etegetica aacra, ae 
i' iatituto della noatr' opera ci permettesae tener 
dietio a tntti i pia degni delU noatra atimaT— Vol 
zix.,jp.S53. .tChalBMara. 
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u ft then Memed to both the CatboUc and 
PiDlestaiit orthodox, sfter being nearij 
Btnngled b^ Bonuet in Fisnce, appeared 
ftt Rotterdam in 1S86. Boaanet attacked 
it with extreme vivacity, but with a real 
inlenoritv to Simon both in leaning and 
candour.* Le Clerc, on hie aide, carped 
nore at the Critical History thiui it seems 
to deserve. Many pandoxea, aa they 
tboi wen called, in this famous work are 
DOW received aa truth, or, at least, pass 
without reproof. Simon may possiUy be 
too prone to novelty ; but a love of truth, 
aa well as great acuteness, are visible 
Ihronghont. His Critical Historjr of the 
New Testament was published in 16S0, 
and one or two more works of a similar 
deaeription before the close of the century. 
6S. 1 have on a former occasion advert- 
ed, in a corresponding chapter, to publicn- 
limis on witchcraft and similar supersti- 
tions. Several might be meatloned at 
this time ; the beliefin such taJes was as- 
sailed by a prevalent skepticism wbich 
called out their advocUes. Of these, the 
most unworthy to have exhibited their 
great talents in such a cause were our own 
phikMophers Henry More and Joseph 
GlanviL The Sadductsmos Triumphatus, 
9t Treatise on Apparitioas, by the lat- 



while his Scei 



epsis Scientiflca hna hv% 
been seen, perli^K, by six living persA 
A Dutch mmister, by name Bokker, isiad 



right denisl o 



ill power to the oevil, aa^ 



ildams of Htriland and otbcr 
His Monde Eocbant^ oti|j- 
nalJy publbhed in Dutch, ia in lonr so- 
nnies, written in a systematic manner, sal 
with tedioos [Hoiizitf . There was m 

Cnd for imputing infidelity to the »- 
except tiie usual ground of ■■?'■— ^ 
ating every one who qmta the besien paik 
in theology; buthisexplanationBorSGi^ 
tore in the case of the demoninca and ths 
like ate, as usual wltb tbooe who haN 
taken the same line, rather forced. "Hs 
fourth volume, which contains seveial es- 
houa stories of imagined possession, lad 
some which resemble what is now calM 
magnetism, is the only part of Bekker^ 
once celebrated booli that can be icai 



Cartesian assumptions of the inininsi 
bilitv of spirit acting on body, which sn 



_ _ ... . CKIMUnlWIL— 

PoR-Rojil Lc^ic— Analyii* of Itw 8«ireh fur 
Tnilh it Nalabianchfl, ind of the Ethict o! 
Spiooa.— Gluvil.— Locke'a Eh; od the Hu- 
■MD UDdentADdiiig. 

1. The Aristotelian and scholastic met- 
AriaoieiiH apbyslcs, though shaken on ev- 
DHpbruM. ery side, and especially by the 
rapid progress of the Cartesian theories, 
had not lost their hold over the tbeoli: 
sisna of the Roman Church, or even th 
Protestant universities, st the beginning 
of this period, and hardly at its close. 
Brucker enumerates several writers of 
that class in Germany ;f and we lind, as 
late as 1693, a fonnal injunction by ihe 
Sorbonne, that none who taught philoso- 
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phy in the colleges under its jurisdiction 
should introduce any novelties, or sweirs 
from the Aristotelian doctrine.* The Jes- 
uits, rather unrottunately for their credit, 
distinguished themselves as atrenuoussd- 
vocates of the old philosophy, and tfans 
lost the advantage they had obtained in 
philology as enemies of bartMrons prcja- 
dice, and encouragers of a progressive 
spirit in their disciples. Rapio, one at 
their moat accomplished men, after speak- 
ing with little respect of the Novum Or- 
ganum, extols the disputations of the 
schools as the best method in the educa- 
tion of young men, who, as he fancies. 



■ MfetiK da .la Tndjlion if Stint* Pin*. 
(Euim de BoMoel. to), t., ind inMnietioni lur In 
Veniwidu N. T.. imphoite iTnioai.ld., toLit., 
313. Binnet, Viedc Bo«a«. it., ITS. 

I Vol. if. See hii-toni and iiboriont chepter on 
tbe Ariatotriian philoeopheri itf the •iilerolta aod 
■Bimteectta ceolnrisi ; do ooaidM Memi to hSTC 



quaadam Uocttinu in philoeophicii 
nuaque Ati>u>tclLCe dcKtnoK aii)dei_ 
tenu* UiDrpatum fuent in Acsdemil 1 
cenanit tiocieiaa injungendum laae illia. imo M m 
qui docent philoeopbiaiD m coUsfiit mo miaini 
citdilia. oe deincepa naTitatihu* itudpaot, tilt A 
AnaliKelica dactnna deflecUDt, 31 Dec- IMK" 

' ' " --"" iii., IMk 
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kiTe too little ezperienoe to delight in 
piqrsical science.* 

8. It is a difficult and dangerous choice, 
in a new state of public opinion (and 
we have to make it at present), 
between that which may itself 
pass away, and that which must 
eAce what has gone before. Those 
who dang to the ancient philosophy be- 
liOTed that Bacon and Descartes were the 
idols of a tranatory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of long ages would regain its as- 
ocNBdaney. They were deceived, and their 
own reputation has been swept off with 
the systems to which thev adhered. 
Thomas White, an English Catholic 
priest, whose Latin appellation is Albius, 
endeavoured to maintain the Aristotelian 
metaphysics and the scholastic terminolo- 
gy in several works, and especially in an 
attack upon Glanvil's Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing. This book, entitled Sciri, I know 
only through GlanviPs reply in his second 
edition, by which White appears to be a 
mere Aristotelian. He was a friend of 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who was himself, 
though a man of considerable talents, in- 
capable of disentangling his mind from 
the Peripatetic h^rpotheses. The power 
of words, indeed, is so great ; the illusions 
of what is called realism, or of believing 
that general terms have an objective ex- 
terior being, are so natural, and especially 
■o bound up both with our notions of es- 
aential, especially theological, truth, and 
with our popular language, that no man 
could in that age be much censured for not 
casting off his fetters, even when he had 
heard the call to liberty from some mod- 
am voices. We find that, even after two 
aenturies of a better method, many are al- 

i3rs ready to fall back into a verbal pro- 
of theorizing. 

S. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian 
method, or, rather, in one which, 
with some change for the worse, 
liad been gradually founded upon it. Bur- 
^ersdicius, in this and in other sciences, 
aaams to have been in repute ; Smigle- 
cioa also is mentioned with praise.f 



« Riilexioiit lor la Po^tique, p. 368. He ad- 
■uta, boffever, that to introdace more experiment 
and obaervation would be an improvement. Dn 
mla il 9 a apparence qae lea loiz, qai ne aonflfrent 
point dMmwvation dana l*oaage dea cboeea univer* 
atUement fttabliea. n*autonaeroni point d'autre m4- 
thode ^oe celle qui eat aajoard*hui en usage dans 
Im nniTenit^ ; afin de ne paa donner trop de li- 
earn k la paaaioo qu'on a naturellement pour lea 
B0ov«llca opiniona, dont le coura ett d'uoe dan- 
jaieuae coDt^uence dana un Atat bien r6gl6 ; tu 
particoMrement que la philoaophie ett un dea or- 
doot ae aeit la rfligioQ pour a'ezpliqoer dana 



t La hoftqim ds Souglsetiii, aajs Sapia, tit 



These lived both in the former part of 
the century. But they were superseded, 
at least in England, by WaUis, whose In- 
stitutio Logics ad Communes Usus Ao- 
commodata was puUished in 1687. He 
claims, as an improvement upon the re- 
ceived system, the dassifjring singular 
propositions among universals.* Ramus 
had made a third class of them, and in 
this he seems to have been generally fol- 
lowed. Aristotle, thou^ it does not ap- 
pear that he is explicit on the subject^ 
does not rank them as particidar. Tluit 
Wallis is right cannot be doubted by any 
one who reflects at all ; but his originatity 
we must not assert. The same haid been 
perceived by the authors of the Port- 
Royal Logic; a work to which he has 
made no allusion.f Wallis claims also 
as his own the method of reducing hypo- 
thetical to categorical syllogisms, and 
proves it elaborately in a separate disser- 
tation. A smaller treatise, still much 
used at Oxford, by Aldrich, Compendium 
Artis Logics, 1691, is clear and concise, 
but seems to contain nothing very impor- 
tant ; and he alludes to the Art de Penser 
in a tone of insolence, which must rouse 
indignation in those who are acquainted 
with that excellent work. Aldricn's cen- 
sures are, in many instances, mere cavil 
and misrepresentation; I do not know 
that they are right in any.^ Of the Art 

un bel oumge. The nune writer proceeda to ob- 
lerre that the Spaniarda of the precedina ceotory 
bad corrupted logic bv their eubtletiei. En ae jet 
tant dana dea apteufationa creuaea qui n'avoient 
rien de rtel, leur philoeophea trouT^rent Tart d'a?oir 
de la raiaon malgrft le boo aena, et de donner de la 
couleur, et m^me je ne acai quoi de apedeoae, k ca 
qui itoit de plua deraiaonnaUe, p. 382. Bat thia 
muat have been rather the fault of their metaphya* 
ica than of what ia atrictly called locic. 

* At<]ue hoc aignanier notatum Teiim,qaia noma 
forte hie ridear, et prvter aliomm loquendi ibrmo« 
lam b»c dicere. Nam plerique logid propoaitio* 
nem 90am vocant aingularem, hoc eat, de aubjecto 
individoo aive aingul^i, pro particulan habeot, noo 
uniTeraali Sed perperam noc faciunt, et pn»ter 
mentem Ariatotelia (qui, quantum roemini, nun* 
quam ejuamodi aingularem, rwv gmrm i^tpn appellat 
aut pro tali habet) ; et prsier rei naturam : Noo 
enim bic agitur oe particulantate aobjecti (quod 
croM«v Tocat Aria tolelia, non ««r« /up«() aed de par- 

tiaiitate prvdicationia. Neqoe ego interim do- 

▼ator cenaendua aum qui h»c dtierim, aed illi po- 
tiua novatorea qui ab Ariatocelica doctrtna recaaae 
rint; eoque multa introduzarint incoamioda de 
quiboa auo loco dicetur, p. 126. He haa afterward 
a aeparate dinaertatuHi or theaia to prove tbia more 
at length. It aeema that the Ramiata held a third 
daaa of propoattiona, neither uniTeraal nor particu- 
lar* to whicn they gave the name of ^rppha, equiv- 
alent to aingolar. 

t Art de Penaer, part iL, chap. iiL 

% One of Aldrich'a chargea againat the author of 
the Art de Penaer ia, that be bmca forward m % 
great diacovtry ttm sqoality of the anflfli of % 
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d0 Penser itself we eliall haTe something 
to say in the course of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to those whose 
mutwft philosophy may be reckoned ori- 
MMonriir ginal, or, at least, modem, a rery 
Pkiionphj. jjg^ deserve mention who hare 

endeavoured to maintain or restore that 
of antiquity. Stanley's History of Phi- 
losophy, in 1655, is in great measure con- 
fined to biography, aifi comprehends no 
name later than Cameades. Most is de- 
rived from Diogenes Laertius; but an 
analysis of the Platonic philosophy is 
given from Aleinous, and the author has 
compiled one of the Peripatetic system 
ftom Aristotle himself. The doctrine of 
the Stoics is also elaborately deduced 
from various sources. Stanley, on the 
whole, brought a good deal from an al- 
most untrodden field ; but he is merely an 
historian, and never a critic of philosophy. 
He does not mention Epicurus at all, prob- 
ably because Gassendi nad so well written 
that philosopher's life. 

5. Gale's Court of the Gentiles, partly 
Ctaitfi Oomt in 1669 and partly in later years, 
or tha G«B- is incomparably a more learned 
•••^ work than that of Stanley. Its 
aim is to prove that all heathen philoso- 
phy, whether Barbaric or Greek, was bor- 
rowed from the Scriptures, or, at least, 
from the Jews. The first part is entitled 
Of Philology, which traces the same lead- 
ing principle by means of language ; the 
second. Of Philosophy ; the third treats 
of the Vanity of Philosophy, and the fourth 
of Reformed Philosophy, ^ wherein Pla- 
to's moral and metaphysic or prime phi- 
losophy is reduced to a useful form and 
method." Gale has been reckoned among 
Platonic philosophers, and, indeed, he pro- 
fesses to find a great resemblance between 
the philosophy of Plato and his own. But 
he is a determined Calvinist in all respects, 
and scruples not to say, ** Whatever God 
wills is just, because he wills it ;" and 
again, " God willeth nothing without him- 
self because it is just, but it is therefore 
just because he willeth it. The reasons 
of good and evil extrinsic to the divine 
essence are all dependant on the divine 
will, either dccernent or legislative."* It 
is not likely that Plato would have ac- 
knowledged such a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlighten- 
ed man than Gale, Ralph Cudworth, by 

chihagon to 1996 right angles ; and another is, that 
he gives as an example or a regular syllogism one 
that has obviously five terms ; thus expecting the 
Oxford students, tor whom he wrote, to believe that 
Antony Amauld neither knew the first book of Eu- 
clid, nor the mere radimeDts of commoo logic. 
» ^Brt iv., p. 3311 




his Intellectual System of the 
Universe, published in 1078, but 
writtm several years before, 

placed himself in a middle point bett 

the declining and rising schools of plukis- 
ophy ; more independent of authority, aad 
more close, perhaps, in ai^gument than the 
former, but more prodigal of t^^ming, 
more technical of language, and lew con- 
versant with analjTtical and induclive pro- 
cesses of reasoning than the latter. Upon 
tlie whole, however, he belongs to tin 
school of antiquity, sind probably his with 
was to be classea with it. Cudworth ww 
one of those whom Hobbes bad loosed by 
the atheistic and immoral theories of the 
Leviathan ; nor did any antajgonist, per- 
haps, of that philosopner bring a more 
vigorous understanding to the conrixt 
This understanding was not so much ob- 
structed in its own exercise fay a Tut 
erudition, as it was sometimes concealed 
by it from the reader. Cudworth hit 
passed more for a recorder of ancient pls- 
losophy than for one who might stand in 
a respectable class among philosophers; 
and his work, though long, being unfimeb- 
ed, as well as full of digression, its object 
has not been fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish the 
liberty of human actions against ^ .. , 
the fatalists. Of these he lays it ■■■^*^ 
down that there are three kinds, the fiist 
atheistic; the second admitting a Deity, 
but one acting necessarily and withoot 
moral perfections ; the thirid granting the 
moral attributes of Crod, but asserting all 
human actions to be governed by neces- 
sary laws which he has oitlained. The 
first book of the Intellectual System, wlucb 
alone is extant, relates wholly to the 
proofs of the existence of a Deity against 
the atheistic fatalists, his moral natore 
being rarely or never touched ; so that the 
greater and more interesting part of the 
work, for the sake of which the author 
projected it, was never written, unless we 
take for fragments of it some writings 
of the author preserved in the British 
Museum. 

8. The first chapter contains an account 
of the ancient corpuscular phi- 
losophy, which, till corrupted by '^^»*•'■• 
Leucippus and Democritus, Cudwoith 
takes to have been not only theistic, bat 
more consonant to theistic principles than 
any other. These two, however, brought 
in a fatalism grounded on their own atomic 
theory. In the second chapter he stales 
very fully and fairly all their arguments, 
or, rather, all that have ever been adduced 
on the atheistic side. In the third he ez« 
patiates on the hyloioio atheism, as he 
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calls ity of Sinio, which accounts the 
world to be animated in all its parts, but 
without a single controlling intelligence, 
and adverts to another hypothesis, which 

S>es a vegetable but not sentient life to 
e world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own fa- 
piaMte mous theory of a plastic nature, 

a device to account for the opera- 
tions of physical laws without the con- 
tinued agency of the Deity. Of this plas- 
tic energy he speaks in rather a confused 
mnd indefinite manner, giving it in one 
place a sort of sentient life, or what he 
calls "• a drowsy, unawakened cogitation," 
and always treating it as an entity or real 
being. This language of Cudworth, and, 
indeed, the whole hjrpothesis of a plastic 
nature, was unable to stand the searching 
ejre of Bayle, who, in an article of his 
dictionary, pointed out its unphilosophical 
and dangerous assumptions. Le Clerc 
endeavoured to support Cudworth against 

Sle, but with little success.* It has 
however, some partisans, though rath- 
er among physiologists than metaphysi- 
cians. Grew adopted it to explain vege- 
tation; and the plastic nature differs only, 
as I conceive, from what Hunter and Aber- 
nethy have called life in organized bodies 
by its more extensive agency ; for if we 
are to believe that there is a vital power, 
not a mere name for the sequence of ph«- 
nomena, which marshals the molecules of 
animal and vegetable substance, we can 
aee no reason why a similar energy should 
not determine other molecules to assume 
geometrical figures in crystallization. The 
error or paradox consists in assigning a 
real unity of existence, and a real power 
of causation, to that which is unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellec- 
Hta acowmt ^"^ System, of vast length, and 
«r«M tkUm- occupying half the entire work, 
^^- launches mto a sea of old philos- 
ophy, in order to show the unity of a su- 
preme God to have been a general belief 
of antiquity. ** In this fourth chapter," he 
sajrs, ** we are necessitated by the matter 
itself to run out into philology and anti- 
quity, as dso in the other parts of the 
booK we do often give an account of the 
doctrine of the ancients ; which, however, 
some over-severe philosophers may look 
upon fastidiously, or undervalue and de- 
preciate; yet, as we conceived it often 
necessary, so, possibly, may the variety 
thereof not be ungrateful to others, and 
this mixture of philology throughout the 
whole sweeten and aUay the severity of 
philosophy to them ; the main thing which 

• BibUotbiqioe Choise, vol. v. 



the book pretends to, in the mean time, 
being the philosophy of religion. But, 
for our pan, we neither call philology, 
nor yet philosophy, our mistress, but serve 
ourselves of eitner as occasion requireth.*^ 

11. The whole fourth chapter may be 
reckoned one great episode, and, as it coi^ 
tains a store of useful knowledge on an- 
cient philosophy, it has not only been 
more read than the remaining part of the 
Intellectual System, but has been the 
cause, in more than one respect, that the 
work has been erroneously judged. Thus 
Cudworth has been recKoned, by very 
respectable authorities, in the Platonic 
school of philosophers, and even in that 
of the later Platonists ; for which I per- 
ceive little other reason than that he has 
gone diffusely into a supposed resemblance 
between the Platonic and Christian Trin- 
ity. Whether we agree with him in this 
or no, the subject is insulated, and belongs 
only to the history of theological opinion; 
in Cudworth^s own philosophy he appean 
to be an eclectic, not the vassal of Plato, 
Plotinus, or Aristotle, though deeply versed 
in them all. 

13. Of the fifth and last chapter of the 
first and only book of the Intel- ji^^f^^ 
lectual System, Cudworth, revert- mMta 
ing to the various atheistical ar- ggg* 
guments which he had stated in 
the second chapter, answers them at great 
length, and, though not without much eru- 
dition, perhaps more than was requisite, 
yet depending chiefly on his own stores 
of reasoning. And inasmuch as even a 
second-rate philosopher ranks higher in 
literary precedence than the most learned 
reporter of other men*s doctrine, it may 
be unfortunate for Cudworth's reputation 
that he consumed so much time in the 
preceding chapter upon mere learning, 
even though that should be reckoned more 
useful and valuable than his own reason- 
ings. These, however, are frequently val- 
uable, and, as I have intimated above, he 
is partially tinctured by the philosophy of 
his own generation, while he endeavours 
to tread in the ancient paths. Yet he 
seems not aware of the place which Ba- 
con, Descartes, and Gassendi were to 
hold ; and not only names them sometimes 
with censure, hardly with praise, but most 
inexcusably throws out several intimations 
that they had designedly served the cause 
of atheism. The disposition of the two 
former to slight the argument from final 
causes, though it might justly be animad- 
verted upon, could not warrant this most 
uncandia and untrue aspersion. But jns- 

* PrefiM«,p.87. 
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Uce waseTen-handed; Gndworth himself 
did not escape the slander of bigots ; it 
was idly said by Dryden, that he had put 
the arguments against a Deity so weU, that 
some thought he had not answered them ; 
and, if Warburton may be believed, the 
remaining part of the Intellectual System 
was never published, on account of the 
world^s malignity in judging of the first.* 
Probably it was never written. 

13. Cud worth is too credulous and un- 
critical about ancient writings, defending 
all as genuine, even where his own age 
had been skeptical. His terminoloffy is 
stiff and pedantic, as is the case with all 
our older metaphysicians, abounding in 
words which the Enghsh language has 
not recognised. He is full of the ancients, 
but rarely quotes the schoolmen. Hobbes 
is the adversary with whom he most grap- 
ples; the materialism, the resolving all 
ideas into sensation, the low morality of 
that writer, were obnoxious to the ani- 
madversion of so strenuous an advocate of 
a more elevated philosophy. In some re- 
spects Cudworth has, as I conceive, much 
the advantage ; in others, he will general- 
ly be thougnt by our metaphysicians to 
want precision and logical reasoning ; and, 
upon the whole, we must rank him, in 

SQilosophical acumen, far below Hobbes, 
lalebranche, and Locke, but also far 
above any mere Aristotelians, or retailers 
of Scotus and Aquinas. 

14. Henry More, though by no means 
More. ^^* eminent than Cudworth in his 

o>¥n age, ought not to be placed on 
the same level. More fell not only into 
# the mystical notions of the later Plato- 
nists, but even of the Cabalistic writers. 
His metaphysical philosophy was bor- 
rowed in great measure from them ; and 
though he was in correspondence with 
Descartes, and enchanted with the new 
views thai opened upon him, yet we find 
that he was reckoned much less of a Car- 
tesian afterward, and even wrote against 
parts of the theory.f The most peculiar 
tenet of More was the extension of spirit ; 
acknowledging and even striving for the 
soul's immortality, he still could not con- 
ceive it to be unextended. Yet it seems 
evident that if we give extension as well 
as figure, which is implied in finite exten- 



* Warburton'a preface to Divine Legation, vol. ii. 

-t Baillet, Vie de Deacartot, liv. Tii. It must be 
obeenred that More never wholly agreed with Dea- 
cartes. Thus thej differed about the omnipresence 
of the Deity ; Descartes thought that he was par^ 
tout k laison de sa poissance, et q\i% raison de son 
essence il n*a absolument aucune relation au lieu. 
More, who may be called a lover of extension, 
maintained a strictly local presence.— CEuttm de 
Descartes, vol. z., p. 839l 



sion, to the single self-eonsdoiu inoBi^ 
qualities as heterogeneous to tiiinfcii|| n 
material impenetrability itseir, we shdl 
find it in vain to deny the jxisnbility a 
least of the latter. Some indeed migbt 
question whether what we call mmtter ii 
any real being at all, except as ezteonon 
under peculiar conditions. But this con- 
jecture need not here be pressc^d. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the eztenstvs- 
ness of his erudition, may be said c.^^ 
to have united the two schools of 
speculative philosophy, the fcdstorical soi 
the experimental, though the character of 
his mind determined him far more towardi 
the latter. He belongs in point of tiint 
rather to the earlier period or the centory ; 
but his Syntagma Philosophiciun baviq| 
been published in 1658, we hare defer- 
red the review of it to the present period. 
This posthumous worit, in two volumes 
folio, and neariv 1600 paffes closely print- 
ed in double columns, is divided into three 
parts, the Logic, the Ph^rsics, and the 
£thics ; the second occupying more thso 
five sixths of the whole. The -^,^ 
Logic is introduced by two proos- "■"■* 
mial books ; one containing a history of 
the science from Zeno of ETea,Uie pareat 
of systematic logic, to Bacon and Descar- 
tes ;* the other, still more valuaUe« on the 
criteria of truth ; shortly criticising abo. 
in a chapter of this book, the sevenl 
schemes of logic which he had merely de- 
scribed in the former. AAer stating very 
prolixly, as is usual with him, the argu- 
ments of the skeptics against the evidence 
of the senses, and those of the dogmaticst 
as he calls them, who refer the sole crite- 
rion of truth to the understanding, he pro- 
pounds a sort of middle course. It is ne- 
cessary, he observes, before we can infer 
truth, that there should be some sensible 
sign, aLodfiTov avfuiov; for, since all the 
knowledge we possess is derived from the 
sense, the mind must first have some sen- 
sible image, by which it may be led to a 
knowledge of what is latent and not per- 
ceived by sense. Hence we may distin- 

* Prctereundum porro non est ob earn, qal eil, 
celebritatem Or^num, sive lofica Fraocied Baee- 
nis Verulamii. He extols Bacon highly, bat givss 
an analysis of the Novum Organum «f ithoat mock 
criticism.— De Logicc Origine. c. z. 

Logica Verulamii, Gassendi says m anolhw 
place, tota ac per se ad physicsm, atque edeo id 
▼eritatem notitiamve renim |ermaiiam hebendaa 
contendit. PrvcipuA autem in eo est, at bens ia- 
aginomur, quatenus toU esse imprimis exosodi 
omnia prmjudicia ac novae deinde notiones idessfs 
ex noris debit^ue fsctis expenmentis induecndai. 
Logica Cartesii recte qoidem Venilamii imiialwis 
ab eo exorditur, oaod aid bene tmagniaDdaiB pnn 
preiudida ezuenaa, recti vero "***fniiH ndl» IK^ 
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nish in onmlTea > dosble criterion ; one 
Sr which we perceive the sign, namely, 
tos aenies ; another, by which we under- 
■tend, through reasooing, the latent thing, 
namely, titt intellect or rational faculty.* 
Thii he illuatrates by the pores of the 
skin, which we do not perceive, but infer 
their existence by obeerviag the permea- 
tioR of moisture. 

IS. lu the first put of the trealiae itself 
nkiiMMT '^'^ Logic, to which these two 
•ti^tM, books are introductory, Gassendi 
lays down again hia favourite principle, 
aiaX, every idea in the mind ia ultimately 
derived from the senses. But while what 
the senses transmit are only singular ideas, 
the mind has the faculty of making gen- 
eral ideas out of a number of these singu- 



17. The Physics were expanded with a 
prodigality of learning upon every prov- 
ince of natnre. Gassendi is full of quota- 
tion, and his systematic method manifests 
the comprehensiveness of his researches. 
In the third book of the second part of the 
third section of the Physics he treats of 
the immateriality, and in the fourteenth 
of the immortality of the soul, and main- 
tains the affirmative of both propositions. 
This may not be what those who judge of 
Gassendi merely from his objectioos to 
the Medita^ons of Descartes have sup- 
posed. But a clearer insight into his 
metaphysical theory will be obtained from 
the ninth book of the same part of the 
FbysicB, entitled De Intellectu, on the Hu- 
man Understanding. 

18. In this book, after much display of 
nj tf tk* erudition on the tenets of philos- 
nun or opheia, he determines the soul to 
** '*^' he an incorporeal substance, cre- 
ated by God, and infused into the body, so 
that it resides in it as an informing and 
not merely a present nature, forma mfor- 
mans, et non simpllciter assistena.t He 
next distinguishes intellection or under- 
standing from imsgination or perception ; 
which IS worthy of particular notice, be- 
cause in his controversy with Descartes 
be had thrown out doubts as to any dis- 
tinction between them. We have in o"" 
selves a kind of faculty which enables 
by means of reasoning, to understand thai 



which by no endBarotm we can imagine 
or represent to the mind.* Of this the 
:iize of the sun, or innumerable other ez- 
iunples might be given ; the mind having 
DO idea suggested by the imagination <a 
itie sun's magnitude, but knowing it by a 
peculiar process of reasoning. And hence 
we infer that the intellectual soul is imma- 
terial, because it understands that which 
no material image presents to it, as we in- 
Ter also that the imaginative faculty is ma- 
terial, because it employs the images sup- 
plied by sense. It is true that the intel- 
lect makes use of these sensible images 
as steps towards its reasoning upon things 
which cannot be imagined ; but tbe proof 
of its immateriality is given by this, that 
it passes beyond all material images, and 
attains a true knowledge of that whereof 

has no image. 

19. Buhle observes, that in what Gas- 
sendi has said on the power of the mind 
10 understand what it cannot conceive, 
there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that 
nothing ia in the understanding which has 
not been in the sense. But, unless we im- 
pute repeated contradictions to this philos- 
opher, he must have meant that axiom io 
a less extended sense than it has been ta- 
ken by some who have since employed it. 
By that which is "in tbe understandiiw'' 
be could only intend definite images de- 
rived from sense, which must be present 
before the mind can exercise any faculty, 
or proceed to reason up to unimagina- 
ble things. The fallacy of the sensuohst 
school, English and French, was to con- 
clude that we can have no knowled^ of 
that which is not " in the understandmg i" 9 
an inference true in the popular sense of 
words, but false in tbe metaphysical. 

30. There ia, moreover, Gassendi pro- 
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piniamiifc ceeds, a class of nilex opera- 
widyt f tions, whereby the mind nnder- 
"********• stands itself and its own facul- 
ties, and is conscious that it is exercising 
such acts. And this faculty is superior to 
any that a material substance possesses ; 
for no body can act reflexly on itself, but 
must move from one place to another.* 
Our observation, therefore, of our own im- 
agining must be by a power superior to im- 
agination itself; for imagination is em- 
j>ro]red on the image, not on the percep- 
tion of the image, since there is no image 
of the act of perception. 

21. The intellect, also, not only forms 
universal ideas, but perceives the nature 
of universality. Ana this seems peculiar 
to mankind ; for brutes do not show any- 
thing more than a power of association 
by resemblance. In our own conception 
of a universal, it may be urged, there is 
always some admixture of singularity, as 
of a particular form, magnitude, or colour; 
yet we are able, Gassendi thinks, to strip 
the image successively of all these par- 
ticular adjuncts.! He seems, therefore, 
as has been remarked above, to have held 
the conceptualist theory in Uie strictest 
manner, aamittingthe reality of universal 
ideas even as images present to the mind. 

89. Intellection being the proper opera- 

Ain Intel- ^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^ul> i^ >3 needless to 
led ftam inquire whether it does this by 
*■■«*'*'***• its own nature, or by a peculiar 
faculty called understanding ; nor should 
we trouble ourselves about the Aristote- 
lian distinction of the active and passive 
intellect.! We have only to distmguish 
9 this intellection from mere conception de- 
rived from the phantasy, which is neces- 
sarily associated with it. We cannot con- 
ceive God in this life, except under some 
image thus supplied ; and it is the same 
with all other incorporeal things. Nor do 
we comprehend infinite quantities, but 
have a sort of confused image of indefinite 
extension. This is surely a right account 
of the matter; and if Stewart had paid 
any attention to these and several other 

* Alteram est genus reflezaram actionom. quibus 
intellectus seipsum, suasque functiones intelligit, 
ac speciatira se intelligere animadvertit. Videlicet 
hoc munus est omni facoltate corporea superius; 
qaoniam qaicquid corporeum est, ita certo loco, aive 
permanenter. aive succedenter alli^atum est, ut non 
▼ersus se, sed solam Tersas aliad diversum a se pro- 
cedere poesit. 

t Et ne instes in nobis qnoque, dum nnlTersale 
eoDcipimus, admisceri aemper aliqaid singularitatis, 
at certa magnitodinis, certs figuras, certi colons, 
itc, ezperimor tamen, nisi [sic] simul, saltern sac- 
eeaatvA spoliari k nobis nataram qualibet speciali 
nagnitodiDe, qnalibet speciali (ifnn, qooUbet spe- 
ciau colore ; atqne ita da catena. 

I P. Ml 



p aasayes, he could not hsw sounidi 
conceived the philosophy of GanendL 

93. The mind,as lon^as itdweDaiBtfai 
body, seems to have no mtelligible qieeifli, 
except phantasms derived fkom seaK. 
These he takes for impresaioiia on tbe 
brain, driven to and fro \^ the animal qu- 
its till thev reach the fhatUatim or imifia. 
ative faculty, and cause it to imagine sen* 
sible thin^. The soul, in Gassendi'a dw- 
ory, consists of an incorpore a l part or in- 
tellect, and of a corporeal part, the phvK 
tasY or sensitive soul, whicn he ooneeifw 
to be diffused throughout the body. Tte 
intellectual soul instantly perceiTeSvbyiti 
union with the phantasy, the images in- 
pressed upon the latter, not by impolae of 
these sensible and material speciea, but br 
intuition of their images in Uie phantasy.* 
Thus, if I rightly apprehend his meaniitf, 
we are to distinguish, first, the species in 
the brain, derived from immediate senw 
or reminiscence ; secondly, the image of 
these conceived by the phantasy ; thiidlv, 
the act of perception m the mind itseic 
by which it knows the phantasy to hare 
imagined these species, and knows alio 
the species themselves Xq have, or to hare 
had, their external archetypes. This dn- 
tinction of the animus or reasonable, from 
the anima or sensitive soul, he took, u be 
did a great part of his philosophy, from 
Epicurus. 

34. The phantasy and intellect proceed 
together, so that they might appear at first 
to be the same faculty. Not only, how- 
ever, are they different in their operation 
even as to objects which fall under the 
senses and are represented to the mind, 
but the intellect has certain operations pe- 
culiar to itself. Such is the apprehenaxm 
of things which cannot be perceived by 
sense, as the Deity, whom, though we can 
only imagine as corporeal, we apprehend 
or understand to be otherwise.f He re- 
peats a ffood deal of what he had befbre 
said on the distinctive province of the un- 
derstanding, by which we reason on things 
incapable of being imagined ; drawing aev- 

* Eodem momento intellectna ob iDtiman an 
pneaentiam coharentiamqne cum p^nlatta nn 
eandem contuetur.— P. 450. 

t Hoc eat aotem pneter pbantaaiss canceUoa, in- 
teliectuaque ipsius proprium, protestque adeo tabi 
apprehensio non jam imaginatio, sea intellifenbi 
vel inteJlectio diet Non quod intellectna non ae- 
cipiat ansam ab ipaa phantaaia ratiocinaDdi eaae A- 
iquid ultra id, quod specie imaginere icpiaiaaiililaT. 
neque non aimul comitantem talem apeciea nl 
imaginationem habeat ; aed quod apprraendat, j^ 
telli^tTe aliquid, ad quod apprebeDdendam snw 
percipiendum aasurgere pbantaaia nonpoaat, utqaa 
omnino terminetur ad corponim apeaem, aaa ias* 

ginem, ei qua iUiiit openmo imaguttio appaUrtSi 
—Ibid. 
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end instances from the geometry of infi- 
oites, as in asymptotes, wherein, he says, 
something is always inferred by reasoning 
•rhich we presume to be true, and yet can- 
not reach by any effort of imagination.* 
S5. 1 have given a few extracts from 

BteDhiiiM- ^®8®*"^* ^ order to confirm 
tSttyaSr what has been said, his writings 
■mniood being little read in England, and 
^ litowut. j^jg philosophy not having been 
always represented in the same manner. 
Degerando has claimed, on two occasions, 
the priority for Gassendi in that theory of 
Ibe generation of ideas which has usually 
been ascribed to Locke. f But Stewart 
protests against this alleged similarity in 
the tenets of the French and English phi- 
loeophers. ** The remark,*' he says, " is 
eertainly just if restrained to Locke's doc- 
trine as interpreted by the greater part of 
philosophers on the Continent; but it is 
very wide of the truth if applied to it as 
DOW explained and modified by the most 
intelligent of his disciples in this country. 
The main scope, indeed, of Gassendi's ar- 

Siment against Descartes is to materialize 
at class of our ideas which the Lockists 
as well as the Cartesians consider as the 
exclusive objects of the power of reflectiofi, 
and to show that these ideas are all ulti- 
mately resolvable into images or concep- 
tions borrowed from things external. It 
is not, therefore, what is sound and valu- 
able in this part of Locke's system, but the 
enors grafted on it in the comments of 
■ome of his followers, that can justly be 
said to have been borrowed from Gassen- 
dL Nor has Gassendi the merit of origi- 
nality even in these errors ; for scarcely a 
remuiL on the subject occurs in his works 
but what is copied from the accounts 
transmitted to us of the Epicurean meta- 
physics."! 

96. It will probably appear to those who 
consider what I have quoted from Gassen- 
di, that in his latest writings he did not 
differ so much from Locke, and lead the 
way so much to the school of the French 



* In qaibns temper aln^ukl argaiiientaDdo colli- 
filar, qood et Teram esM mtelligunui et imagtnan- 
do Don aaaequimur tamen. 

t Hitloire Compar^e dec Systimea (1804), vol. i., 

taOl, and BiogT. UniTeraelle, art Oaaaendi. Yet 
■either of tbeae doea M. Deaerando advert ez- 
IMaaly to the peculiar reaemluance between the 
•^■temaof Oaeaendi and Locke, in the account they 
give of ideaa of refiection. He refers, however, to 
a more particalar essay of his own on the Oaaaen- 
dian philosophy, which 1 have not aeen. Aa to 
Locke'a posttivo obligations to his prede c essor, I 
AoqM be, perhaps, inclined to doubt whether he, 
who waa no great lover of large hooka, had read so 
VBWMldy a work aa the Syntagma Philoaophicam ; 
hat the abridgment of Bemier woald have saflieed. 
X Preliminary Diasertation to EDcyclo|iedie. 

Vol. U.— Q q 



metaph3rsicians of the eighteenth century 
as Stewart has suppos^. The resem- 
blance to the Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding in several points, especially 
in the important distinction of what Locke 
has called ideas of reflection from those 
of sense, is too evident to be denied. I 
am, at the same time, unable to account in 
a satisfactory manner for the apparent dis- 
crepance between the language of Gas- 
sendi in the Syntagma Philosophicum, and 
that which we And in his objections to the 
Meditations of Descartes. No great in- 
terval of time had intervened between the 
two works ; for the correspondence with 
Descartes bears date in 1641, and it ap- 
pears by that with Louis, count of Augou- 
Ume, in the succeeding year, that he was 
already employed on the first part of the 
Sjoitagma Philosophicum.* Whether he 
urged some of his objections against the 
Cartesian metaphysics with a regard to 
victory rather than truth, or, as would be 
the more candid, and perhaps more rea- 
sonable hypothesis, he was induced, by 
the acuteness of his great antagonist, to 
review and reform his own opinions, I 
must leave to the philosophical reader.f 

27. Stewart had evidently little or no 
knowledge of the Syntagma Phil- semiei^ 
osophicum. But he had seen an epitome sr 
Abridgment of the Philosophy of g*"******- 
Gassendi by Bemier, published at Lyons 
in 1678, and finding in this the doctrine of 
Locke on ideas of reflection, conceived 
that it did not faithfully represent its own 
original. But this was hardly a very 
plausible conjecture ; Bemier being a man % 
of considerable abiUty, an intimate friend 
of Gassendi, and his epitome being so far 
from concise that it extends to eifht small 
volumes. Having not indeed coUated the 
two books, but read them within a short 
interval of time, I can say that Bemier 
has given a faithftil account of the philoso- 
phy of Gassendi, as it is contained in the 
Syntagma Philosophicum, for he takes no- 
tice of no other work ; nor has he here 

* Gassendi Opera, voL vl, p. 130. Theae letters 
are interesting to those who would study the philoe- 
ophj of Gassendi. 

t Baillet, in his Life of Descartea, would lead oe 
to think that Gassendi waa too much influenced by 
peraonal motives in writing against Descartea, who 
bad mentioned the phsnomena of parhelia without 
alluding to a dissertation of Gaasendi on the sub- 
ject. The latter, it aeema, owns in a letter to Rivet 
that he should not have examined ao closely the 
metaphysics of Descartea if he had been treated by 
him wiui aa much politeness aahe had expected. — 
Vie de Descartes, liv. vi. The retort of Descartea, 
O Cam ! (see p. 06 of this voL), offended Gsssendi, 
and caused a coldness; which, sccoiding to Baillet, 
Bofffai^re aggravated, acting a treachsrooa Qait iai 
enapenkiiia tba vuaMi«fc^%aa«Dft^ 
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added anything of his own. But in 1683 
he published another little book, entitled 
Doutes de M. Beniier sur quelques uns 
des principauz Chapitres de son Abr6g§ 
de la Philosophie de Gassendi. One of 
these doubts relates to the existence of 
space; and in another place he denies 
the reality of eternity or aibstract duration. 
Bemier observes, as Descartes had done, 
that it is vain and even dangerous to at- 
tempt a definition of evident things, such 
as motion, because we are apt to mistake 
a definition of the word for one of the 
thing ; and philosophers seem to conceive 
that motion is a real being, when they 
talk of a billiard-ball communicating or 
losing it.* 

28. The Cartesian philosophy, which its 
^ngtt„ of adversaries had expected to ex- 
Carwaian pire witli its founder, spread more 
puiowpby. and more after his death, nor had 
it ever depended on any personal favour 
or popularity of Descartes, since he did 
not possess such except with a few friends. 
The churches and schools of Holland were 
full of Cartesians. The old scholastic 
philosophy became ridiculous ; its distinc- 
tions, its maxims, were laughed at, as its 
adherents complain ; and probably a more 
fatal blow was given to the Aristotelian 
system by Descartes than even by Bacon. 
The Cartesian theories were obnoxious to 
the rigid class of theologians; but two 
parties of considerable importance in Hol- 
land, the Arminians and the Cocccjans, 
generally espoused the new philosophy. 
Many speculations in theology were im- 
mediately connected with it, and it acted 
on the free and scrutinizing spirit which 
began to sap the bulwarks of establish- 
ed orthodoxy. The Cartesians were de- 
nounced in ecclesiastical synods, and were 
hardly admitted to any office in the church. 
They were condemned by several univer- 
sities, and especially by that of Leyden in 
1678, for the position that the truth of 
scripture must be proved by reason, t Nor 

* Even Gassendi has defined duration *'an in- 
corporeal flowing extension," which is a good in- 
stance of the BQCcess that can attend such defini- 
tions of simple ideas. 

t Leyden bad condemned the whole Cartesian 
system as early as 1651, on the ground that it was 
an innovation on the Aristotelian philosophy so long 
received ; and ordained, ut in Academia intra Aris- 
totelicx philosophie limites, qua hie hactenus re- 
cepta fuit, nos contmeamus, utque in posterum nee 
philosophic, neque nominis Cartesiani in disputa- 
tkmibus lectionibus aut publicis aliis exercitiis, nee 
pro nee contra meniio fiat Utrecht, in 1644, had 
gone farther, and her decree is couched in terms 
which might have been used by any one who 
wished to ridicule university prejudice by a forgery. 
Rejicere novam istam phdosophiam, primo quia 
veteri philosophis, quam Academia toto orbi terra- 
nun bietmuB Optimo comilio dociMtc, advenator, 



were they less exposed to peiseciitioii in 
France.* 

29. The Cartesian philosophy, in one 
sense, carried in itself the seeds of its 
own decline ; it was the Scylla of muy 
dogs; it taught men to think for them- 
selves, and to think often better than Des- 
cartes had done. A new eclectic philoso- 
phy, or, rather, the genuine spirit of free 
inquirvt made Cartesianism cease as s 
sect, though it left much that had been in- 
troduced by it. We owe thanks to these 
Cartesians of the seventeenth century for 
their strenuous assertion of reason against 
prescriptive authority : the latter part of 
this affe was signalized by the overthrow 
of a despotism which had fought every 
inch in its retreat, and it was manifestly 
after a struggle, on the Continent, with 
this new philosophy, that it was ultimate- 
ly vanquished.f 

30. The Cartesian writers of France, 
the Low Countries, and Germany, utaie. 
were numerous and respectable. >^ 
La Forge, of Saumur, first developed the 
theory of occasional causes to explain the 
union of soul and body, wherein he was 
followed by Geulinx, Regis, Wittich, and 
Malebnuiche.^ But this and other inno- 
vations displeased the stricter Cartesians, 
who did not find them in their master. 
CLiuberg in Germany, Clerselierin France, 
IjC Grand in the Low Countries, shooki 



ejusque fundamenta aubvertit; deinde quia juvoh 
tutem a veteri et sana philoaophia avertit, unpedit* 
que quo minua ad cvimen truditionu pnvekatwi eo 
quod istius praesumptiB philosophise admiuicalo et 
teehnolo^emata in auctorum hbris j>rufe»9<frHm(j[t» kc- 
tionibus H disputaiionibuM twifaCa, perciptrt neqmt; 
postremo quoa ex eadem varia falne et abmrda 
opiniones partim conaignantur, partim ab impronda 
juventute deduci possint pugnantes cum cctcrit 
disciplinis et facultatibus, atque imprimis cum or* 
thodoxa theologia ; censere i^itur et statuere omnei 
philosuphiam in hac academia docentes impoetmim 
a tali institute et incepto abstinere debere. cootea- 
tOS modica libertaU disaentiendi in aingularibua DOD- 
nullis opinionibus ad aliarum celehrium Acade- 
miarum cxcmplum hie usitata, ita ut Teteris ec ^^ 
cepta) philosophic fundamenta non labefactent— 
Tepel., Hist. Philos. Cartesianv, p. 75. 

* An account of the manner in which the Caite- 
sians were harassed through the Jesuits is giwn 
by M. Cousin, in the Journal des Savans, March, 
1838. 

t For the fate of the Cartesian philosophy m the 
life of ita founder, see the life of Descartes by Bail- 
let, 2 vols, in quarto, which he afterward abridged 
in 12mo. After the death of Descartes, it may be 
best traced by means of Brocker. Buble, as omal. 
is a mere copyist of his predecessor. He has. how- 
ever, given a fuller account of Regis. A conteoh 
porary History of Cartesian Philosophy by Tepel 
contains rstber a neatly written summary oi the 
controversies it excited both in the Ufetime <tf 
Descartes and for a few years afterward. 

t Tennemann (Manuel de la Philoaq>hie. il, 99) 
ascnbes this theory to Geulinx. — See abo Block- 
er, ▼., 70i. 
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be mentioned among the leaden of the 
school. But no one has left so compre- 
hensive a statement and defence of Car- 
tesianism as Jean Sihrain Regis, whose 
Systeme de la Philosophic, in three quarto 
▼olumes, appeared at Paris in 1690. It is 
divided into four parts, on Logic, Meta- 

eysics. Physics, and Ethics. In the three 
ter Regis claims nothing as his own 
except some explanations, " All that I have 
said being due to M. Descartes, whose 
method and principles I have followed, 
even in explanations that are different 
liom his own." And in his Logic he 
professes to have gone little beyond the 
author of the Art de Penser.* Notwith- 
standing this rare modesty. Regis is not a 
writer unworthy of being consulted by the 
stodious of philosophy, nor deficient in 
clearer and fuller statements than will al- 
ways be found in Descartes. It might 
even be said that he has many things 
which would be sought in vain through 
his master's writings, though I am unable 
to prove that they might not be traced in 
those of the intermediate Cartesians. 
Though our limits will not permit any 
farther account of Regis, 1 will give a few 
passages in a note.f 



* It is remarkable that Regis says nothing about 
fifiirea and modes of syllogism : Noas ne diroos hen 
daa figurea ne dee syliogismes en g6n^ral ; car bien 
qoe tout cela puissa servir de quelque cboae pour la 
•peculation de la logique, 11 n*est au moina d*aucun 
naage pour la pratique, laquelle eat l*unique but que 
BOOS Doua aommea propose dans ce traits, p. 37. 

t Regia, in imitation of bis maater, and perhapa 
with more clearness, obeerres that our knowledge 
cl oar own existence is not derived from reaaooing, 
nais par une connoisaance aimple et int^rieure, 
qn precede toutas les connoisaancea acquis^ et 
^ j'app«Ue camacunce. En efiet, quand ije dis que 
je coDDoia ou que je croia coonoitre, ce jt preaup- 
noae lui-m^me mon existence, 4tant imposaible que 
je coonoisae, ou seulemeot que je croye connottre, 
at que je ne aoia pas quelque choae d*existant, p. 68. 
Tm Carteaian paradox, as it baa been deemed, that 
ffitnkiwg is the esaence of the aoul, Regia has ex- 
plained away. After coming to the concluaion, Je 
aoia done une pens^e, he immediately corrects him- 
•alf : Cependant je crains encore de me d^finir mal, 
quaod je dia que ie suis une pens^, aui a la propri- 
M de douter et a*aToir de la ceitituoe ; car quelle 
apparence y a t*il que ma nature, qui doit ^tre une 
doae fixe et permanente, consiste dans la pens^e, 
poisqiie je saia par experience que mes pens^ 
■ODt dana un flux continual, et que je ne pense ja- 
■Mia k la roAme choee deux momens de suite? maia 
qoaod je conaid^re la difficult^ de plus pr^s, je con- 
^oia aia^ment qu'elle vient de ce que le mot de pm- 
a4t eat equivoque, et que je m*en sera indifi^rem- 
BMOt poor aignifier la pensee qui coostitue ma na* 
tore, et poor deaigner lea difiS^rentea mani^rea d'etre 
de cette pens^ ; ce qui est une erreor extreme, car 
fl y a cette difiSbrence centre la penate qui cooatitoe 
ma nature, et lea panacea, qui n'en soot que lea ma- 
nikrea d*Atre,que la premiere est une pens^ fixe et 
pennanente, et que lee autiea aoot dee pens^a 
changmntee et paaaagtoet. C'eat pooiqiioi, afia 



31. Huet, bishop of Avranches, a man 
of more general erudition than Hasi*aG«i- 
philosophical acuteness, yet not soreoroar- 
quite without this, arraigned the '"*■""■■■ 
whole theory in Ins Censura Philosophic 
Cartesianae. He had been for many 
years, as he tells us, a favourer of Carte- 
sianism, but his retractation is very com- 
plete. It cannot be denied that Huet 
strikes well at the vulnerable parts of the 
Cartesian metaphysics, and exposes theur 
alternate skepticism and dogmatism with 
some justice. In other respects he dis- 
plays an inferior knowledge of the human 
mind and of the principles of reasoning to 
Descartes. He repeats Gassendi's cavil, 
that Conto, ergo sum, involves the truth 
of Quod cogitat, est. The Cartesians, 



de donner une idte exacte de ma nature, ie dirai 
que je suis une pens6e qui existe en elie-mime, et 

3ui est le sujet de toutes mes mani^rea de penaer. 
e dis que je suis une pensee pour marquer ce qoe 
la peosee qui constitue ma nature k de common 
avec la pens^ en gto^ral qui comprend aoos aoi 
toutes les maniirea particuli^rea de penaer: et 
j'ajoute, qui existe en elle-m^me, et qui est le sojet 
de diff&rentes mani^res de penser, pour deaigner ce 
que cette pens^ a de particulier qni la distinigue da 
la penste en g^n^ral, tu qn'elle n*existe que dana 
Tentendement de celui qui la coo^it, ainai qoe 
toutes les autres naturea uniTersellea, p. 70. 

Evenr mode supposes a substance wherein it ex- 
ists. From this axiom Regis deduces the objective 
being of space, because we nave the ideaa of length, 
breadth, and depth, which cannot belong to oar- 
selves, our souls having none of theae propertiea ; 
nor could the idea be suggested by a auperior being 
if space did not exist, bmiause they would be the 
representations of nonentity, which is imposaible. 
Bot thia tranacendental proof ia too aobtle for the 
world. 

It is an axiom of Regie, that vre only know thinga 
vrithout us by means of ideaa^ and that thinga of 
which we have uo ideaa are, m regard to ua, as if 
they did not exist at all. Another axiom ia, that all 
ideaa, cooaidered in respect to their rep r eeentative 
property, depend on objecta aa their t3rpBa, or os«Mt 
exemplaira. And a third, that the ** cause exem- 
plaire" of ideaa muat contain all the propaitiea 
which the ideaa repreaent Theae axioma, accord- 
ing to him, are the iMsea of all certainty in phyaical 
truth. From the second axiom he dedooea the ob- 
jectivity or ** cause exemplaira" of hia idea of a par- 
MCt bemg ; and hia proof seems at leaat more clear- 
ly put tl^ by Deaca r tea. Every idea impliea an 
dbiective reabty ; for otherwiae tnere would be an 
effect without a cause. In thia we have the aoph- 
iama and begging of questions of which we may aee 
many instancea m Spinoaa. 

In the aecond part of the first book of hia meta- 
physics. Regis treats of the union of aoul and body, 
and coocludea that the motiona of the bodr only act 
on the soul by a apecial vrill of Ck)d, who nas deter- 
mined to produce certain thooghta aimultaneooalv 
vriUi certain bodily motiona, p. 124. God is the ef- 
ficient first cause of all eflbcta, his creatures are bot 
aecondarily efficient. But, as they act immediate- 
ly, we may aacribe all modal beinga to the effidan- 
cy of second cauaea. And he prefera this axpraasioa 
to that of occasional cauaea, usual among the Car- 
teaiana, because he fimcies the latter rather deroffi- 
toiy to the fined will aC Qia4. 
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Huet observes, assert the major, or uni- 1 
versal, to be deduced from the minor; 
which, though true in things known by 
induction, is not so in propositions neces- 
sarily known, or, as the schools say, k 
priori, as that the whole is greater than 
Its part. It is not, however, probable that 
Descartes would have extended his reply 
to Gassendi's criticism so far as this; 
some have referred our knowledge of se- 
ometrical axioms to experience ; but this 
seems not agreeable to the Cartesian the- 
ory. 

33. The influence of the Cartesian phi- 
Ftort-Royai losophy was displayed in a trea- 
Logie. tise of deserved reputation, L'Art 
de Penser, often called the Port-Royal 
Logic. It was the work of Antony Ar- 
nauld, witii some assistance, perhaps, by 
Nicole. Amauld was not an entire Car- 
tesian : he had himself been engaged in 
controversy with Descartes ; but his un- 
derstanding was clear and calm, his love 
of truth sincere, and he could not avoid 
recognising the vast superiority of the 
new philosophy to that received in the 
schools. This logic, accordingly, is per- 
haps the first regular treatise on that sci- 
ence that contained a protestation, though 
in very moderate language, against the 
Aristotelian method. The author tells 
us that, after some doubt, he had resolved 
to insert a few things rather troublesome 
and of little value, such as the rules of 
conversion and the demonstration of the 
syllogistic figures, chiefly as exercises of 
the understanding, for which difficulties 
are not without utility. The method of 
syllogism itself he deems little servicea- 
ble in the discovery of truth ; while many 
thinfirs dwelt upon in books of logic, such 
as the ten categories, rather injure than 
improve the reasoning faculties, because 
they accustom men to satisfy tlicmselves 
with words, and to mistake a long cata- 
logue of arbitrary deflnitions for real 
knowledge. Of Aristotle he speaks in 
more honourable terms than Bacon had 
done before, or than Malebranche did af- 
terward ; acknowledging the extraordina- 
ry merit of some of his writings, but point- 
ing out, with an independent spint, his 
failings as a master in the art of reasoning. 

33. The flrst part of L'Art de Penser is 
almost entirely metaphysical, in the usual 
sense of that word. It considers ideas in 
their nature and origin, in the chief differ- 
ences of the objects they represent, in 
their simplicity or composition, in their 
extent, as universal, f>arti(!ular, or singu- 
lar, and, lastW, in their distinctness or 
confusion. The word idea, it is observed, 
is among those which are so clear that 



we cannot explain them by means of oth- 
ers, because none can be more clear and 
simple than themselves.* But here it mav 
be doubtful whether the sense in which 
the word is to be taken roust strike every 
one in the same way. The clearness of 
a word does not depend on its associatiQa 
with a distinct conception in our own 
minds, but on the generality of this same 
association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more 
unambiguously than this author dtstiD- 
guished between imagination and intellec- 
tion, though he gives the name of idea to 
both. Many suppose, he says, that they 
cannot conceive a thing when they cannot 
imagine it. But we cannot imagine a fig- 
ure of 1000 sides, though we can conceive 
it and reason upon it. We may, indeed, 
get a confused image of a figure with many 
sides, but these are no more 1000 thu 
they are 099. Thus, also, we have ideas 
of thinking, affirming, denying, and the 
like, though we have no imagination of 
these operations. By ideas, therefore, we 
mean not images [^nted in the fancy, but 
all that is in our minds, when we say that 
we conceive anything, in whatever man- 
ner we ma^ conceive it. Hence it is easy 
to judge of'^the falsehood of some (^Hnions 
held in this age. One philosopher has 
advanced that we have no idea of God ; 
another, that all reasoning is but an as- 
semblage of words connected by an affirm- 
ation. He fflances here at Gassendi and 
Hobbes.f I* ar from all our ideas coming 
from the senses, as the Aristotelians hare 
said, and as Gassendi asserts in his Logic, 
we may say, on the contrary, that no idea 
in our minds is derived from the senses, 
except occasionally (par occasion); that 
is, the movements of the brain, which b 
all the organs of sense can affect, gire 
occasion to the soul to form different 
ideas, which it would not otherwise form, 
though these ideas have scarce ever any 
resemblance to what occurs in the or- 
gans of sense and in the brain, and though 
there are also very many ideas which, 
deriving nothing from any bodily image, 
cannot, without absurdity, be referred to 
the senses.^ This is, perhaps, a clearer 
statement of an important truth thmi will 

• c. 1. 

f Tho reflection on GaMcndi is a mere card, » 
will appear by remarking what he has really nid, 
and wnich we have quoted a few pages abore. tV 
Cartesians were resolute in using one sense of tbs 
word idea, while Gassendi used another. He bad 
hiiiuielf been to blsme in his controversy with lbs 
father of the new philosophy, and the disciples (call* 
ing the author of L'Art de Penser each in a ; 
al sense) retaliated by equal captiouaness. 

to. 1. 
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be found in Malebnnche or in Descartes 
himself. 

35. In the second part Amauld treats 
of words and propositions. Much of it 
may be reckon^ more within the province 
of grammar than of logic. But as it is in- 
convenient to refer the student to works 
of a different class, especially if it should 
be the case that no good grammars, writ- 
ten with a regard to logical principles, 
were then to be found, tms cannot Justly 
be made an objection. In the latter chap- 
ters of this second part he comes to much 
that is strictly logical, and taken from or- 
dinary books on that science. The third 
part relates to syllogisms ; and, notwith- 
standing the author's low estimation of 
that method, in comparison with the gen- 
eral regard for it in the schools, he has not 
omitted the common explanations of mood 
mod figure, ending with a concise but good 
account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled. 
On Method, and contains the principles of 
connected reasoning, which he Justly ob- 
eenres to be more important than the rules 
of single syllogisms, wherein few make 
any mistake. The laws of demonstration 
given by Pascal are here laid down with 
some enlargement. Many observations, 
not wholly bearing on merely logical 
proof, are uiund in this part of the treatise. 

37. The Port- Royal Lo^c, though not, 
perhaps, very much read m England, has 
always been reckoned among the best 
works in that science, and certainly had a 
great influence in rendering it more meta- 
phjTsical, more ethical (for much is said 
by Amauld on the moral discipline of the 
mind in order to fit it for the investigation 
of truth), more exempt from technical bar- 
barisms, and trifling definitions and divis- 
ions. It became more and more acknowl- 



perament was sincere and rigid ; he Judges 
the moral and intellectual failings of man- 
kind with a severe scrutiny, and a con- 
temptuousness not generally unjust in it- 
self, but displaying too great coiufidence in 
his own superiority. This was enhanced 
by a religious mysticism, which enters, as 
an essential element, into his philosophy 
of the mind. The fame of M^ebranche, 
and, still more, the popularity in modem 
times of his Search for Truth, has been 
affected by that peculiar hypothesis, so 
mystically expressed, the seeing ail things 
in God, which has been more remembered 
than any other part of that treatise. " The 
union," he says, '* of the soul to God is 
the only means by which we acquire a 
knowledge of trath. This union has in- 
deed been rendered so obscure by original 
sin, that few can understand what it 
means ; to those who foUow blindly the 
dictates of sense and passion, it appears 
imaginary. The same cause has so for- 
tified the connexion between the soul vaA 
body, that we look on them as one sub- 
stance, of which the latter is the principal 
part. And hence we may all fear that we 
do not well discern the confused sounds 
with which the senses fiU the imagination 
from that pure voice of tmth which speaks 
to the soul. The body speaks louder than 
God himself; and our pride makes us pre- 
sumptuous enough to judge without wait- 
ing for those words of trath, without 
which we cannot truly judge at aU. And 
the present work," he adds, ** may give 
evidence of this ; for it is not published as 
being infallible. But let my readers judge 
of my opinions according to the clear and 
distinct answers they shall receive from 
the only Lord of all men, after they shall 
have interrogated him by paying a serious 
attention to the subject." This is a strong 



edged that the rales of syllogism go a very evidence of the enthusiastic confidence in 
litUe way in rendering the mind able to supernatural illumination which belongs 



follow a course of inquiry without error, 
much less in assisting it to discover trath ; 
and that even their vaunted prerogative 
of securing us from fallacy is nearly inef- 
fectual in exercise. The substitution of 
the French language, in its highest pohsh, 
for the uncouth Latinity of the Aristoteli- 
ans, was another advantage of which the 
Cartesian school legitimately availed 
themselves. 
38. Malebranche, whose Recherche de 
la V6rit6 was published in 1674, 
''■^•***"*"^ was a warm and almost enthu- 
ttastic admirer of Descartes ; but his mind 
was independent, searching, and fond of 
its own inventions ; he acbiowledged no 
master, and in some points dissents from 
the Cartesian school. His natural tem- 



to Malebranche, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool 
and acute reasoning as his writings con- 
tain. 

39. The Recherche de la V^rit^ is in six 
books ; the first five on the errors 
springing from the senses, from ""*y**- 
the imagination, from the understanding, 
from the natural inclinations, and from the 
passions. The sixth contains the method 
of avoiding these, which, however, has 
been anticipated in great measure through- 
out the preceding. Malebranche has many 
repetitions, but little, I think, that can be 
called di^ssive, though he takes a lar^^e 
range of illustration, and dwells rather dif- 
fusely on topics of subordinate impor- 
tance. His style ia adm.vnb\ft \ ^«!a>^^- 
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cise, ele^t ; spariiig in metqihora, yet 
not wanting them in due place ; warm, and 
sometimes eloquent; a little redundant, 
but never passionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, according to Malebranche, is 
Knell tr the source of all human misery ; 
kto ttoory. man is miserable because he is a 
sinner, and he would not sin if he did not 
consent to err. For the will alone judges 
and reasons, the understanding only per- 
ceiver things and their relations ; a devi- 
ation from common language.* The will 
is active and free ; not that we can avoid 
willing our own happiness; but it pos- 
sesses a power of turning the understand- 
ing towards such objects as please us, and 
commanding it to examine everything 
thoroughly, else we should be perpetually 
deceiv^, and without remedy, by the ap- 
pearances of truth. And this liberty we 
shoidd use on every occasion : it is to be- 
come slaves, against the will of God, when 
we acquiesce in false appearances ; but it 
is in obedience to the voice of eternal 
truth which speaks within us that we sub- 
mit to those secret reproaches of reason 
which accompany our refusal to 3nield to 
evidence. There are, therefore, two fun- 
damental rules, one for science, the other 
lor morals ; never to give an entire con- 
sent to any propositions, except those 
which are so eviaently true that we can- 
not refuse to admit them without an inter- 
nal uneasiness and reproach of our rea- 
son ; and never fully to love anything 
which we can abstain from loving without 
remorse. We may feel a great inclina- 
tion to consent absolutely to a probable 
opinion ; yet, on reflection, we shall find 
that we are not compelled to do so by any 
tacit self-reproach if we do not. And we 
ought to consent to such probable opin- 
ions for the time, until we have more fully 
examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our 
senses ; and, if they had been given us to 
discover truth, it is through vision that we 
should have done it. But it deceives us 
in all it represents ; in the size of bodies, 
their figures and motions, in light and col- 
ours. None of these are such as they ap- 
pear, as he proves by many obvious in- 
stances. Thus we measure the velocity 
of motion by duration of time and extent 
of space ; but of duration the mind can 
form no just estimate, and the eye cannot 
determine equality of spaces. The diam- 
eter of the moon is greater by measure- 
ment when she is high in the heavens; it 
appears greater to our eyes in the hori- 
zon.t On all sides we are beset with er- 
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ror through our senses. Not flat the 
sensations themselves, propei^ ywHn| ^ 
deceive us. We are not deceiTed in sup^ 
posing that we see an orb of light before 
the sun has risen above the hcmzon, bat 
in supposing that what we see is the nn 
itself. Were we even delirious, we shouki 
see and feel what our senses present to 
us, though our judgment as to its reslity 
would be erroneous. And this Jndgmeot 
we may withhold by assenting to nothing 
without perfect certainty. 

4S. It would have been impossiUe to 
a man endowed with sudi intrepidity and 
acuteness as Malebranche to overiookthe 
question, so naturally raised by this skep- 
tical theory, as to tlie objective existence 
of an external world. There is no neoee- 
sary connexion, he observes, between the 
presence of an idea in the soul and the ex- 
istence of a thing which it represents, ts 
dreams and delirium prove. Vet we may 
be confident that extension, figure, and 
movement do generally exist without ns 
when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary ; we are not deceived in belier- 
ing their reality, though it is very difficoh 
to prove it. But it is far otherwise with 
colours, smells, or sounds, for these do 
not exist at all beyond the mind. This he 

Eroceeds to show at considerable length.* 
1 one of the illustrations subsequently 
written in order to obviate objections, and 
subjoined to the Recherche de la Verity, 
Malebranche comes again to this problem 
of the reality of matter, and concludes by 
subverting every argument in its faTOor 
except what he takes to be the assertion 
of Scripture. Berkeley, who did not sec 
this in the same light, had scarcely a step 
to take in his own famous theory, which 
we may consider as having been antici- 
pated by Malebranche, with the important 
exception that what was only skepticism 
and denial of certainty in the one, became 
a positive and dogmatic affirmation in the 
other. 

43. In all our sensations there axe four 
things distinct in themselves, but which, 
examined as they arise simultaneouslv, 
we are apt to confound; these are the 
action of the object, the effect upon the 
organ of sense, the mere sensation, and 
the judgment we form as to its cause. We 
fall into errors as to all these, confound- 
ing the sensation with the action of bod- 
ies, as when we say there is heat in the 
fire or colour in the rose, or confounding 
the motion of the nerves with sensation, 
as when we refer heat to the hand ; bm, 

ward in a controveraj with Regis on thia pailicQ- 
lar queatioD of the horisootal jdooil 
* Xi. i., c. la 
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most of aDfiii drawing mistaken infer- 
ences as to the nature of objects from our 
sensations.* It may be here remarked, 
that what M alebranche has properly call- 
ed the Judgment of the mind as to the 
cause of its sensations, is precisely what 
Raid denominates perception ; a term less 
clear, and which seems to hsTe led some 
of his school into important errors. The 
language of the Scottish philosopher ap- 
pears to imply, that he considered percep- 
tion as a distinct and original faculty of 
the mind rather than what it is, a com- 
plex operation of the judgment and mem- 
ory, applying knowledge already acquired 
by experience. Neither he nor his dis- 
ciple Stewart, though aware of the mis- 
takes that have arisen in this province of 
metaphysics by selecting our instances 
firom the phsnomena of vision instead of 
the other senses, has avoided the same 
sooice of error. The sense of sight has 
the prerogative of enabling us to pro- 
Domice instantly on the external cause of 
oar sensation; and this perception is so 
intimately blended with the sensation it- 
self, that it has not to our minds, whatev- 
er may be the case with young children, 
the least appearance of a judgment. But 
we need only make our experiment upon 
sound or smell, and we shall at once ac- 
knowledge that there is no sort of neces- 
sary connexion between the sensation and 
oar knowledge of its corresponding exter- 
nal object We hear sounds continually 
which we are incapable of referring to any 
particular body ; nor does any one, I sup- 
pose, deny that it is by experience alone 
we learn to pronounce, with more or less 
of certainty according to its degree, on 
the causes from which these sensations 
proceed. 

44. Sensation he defines to be *' a mod- 
ification of the soul in relation to some- 
thing which passes in the body to which 
she is united.*' These sensations we 
know by experience ; it is idle to go about 
defining and explaining them ; this cannot 
be done by words. It is an error, ac- 
cording to Malebranche, to believe that 
all men have like sensations fh)m the 
same objects. In this he goes farther 
than Pascal, who thinks it probable that 
they have, while Malebranche holds it in- 
dubitable, from the organs of men being 
constructed differently, that they do not 
receive similar impressions; instancing 
nusic, some smells and flavours, and many 
other things of the same kind. But it is 
obvious to reply that he has argued from 
the exception to the rule ; the great ma- 
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jority of mankind agreeing as to musical 
sounds (which is the strongest case that 
can be put against his paradox) and most 
other sensations. That the sensations of 
different men, subject to such exceptions, 
if not strictly alike, are, so to say, in a 
constant ratio, seems as indisputable as 
any conclusion we can draw from their 
testimony. 

45. The second book of Malebranche's 
treatise relates to the imagination, and 
the errors connected with it. " The ima- 
gination consists in the power of the mind 
to form imaffes of objects by producing a 
change in the fibres of that part of the 
brain, which may be called principal, be- 
cause it corresponds with all parts of the 
body, and is the place where the soul, if 
we may so speak, immediately resides.** 
This he supposes to be where all the fila- 
ments of the brain terminate ; so difficult 
was it, especially in that age, for a philos- 
opher who had the clearest perception of 
the soul's immateriality to free nimself 
from the analogies of extended presence 
and material impulse. The imagination, 
he says, comprehends two things; the 
action of the wdl, and the obedience of the 
animal spirits which trace images on the 
brain. The power of conception depends 
partly upon the strength of those animal 
spirits, partly on the qualities of the brain 
itself. For just as the size, the depth, and 
the clearness of the lines in an engraving 
depend on the force with which the graver 
acts, and on the obedience which the cop- 
per yields to it, so the depth and clearness 
of the traces of the imagination depend 
on the force of the animd spirits, and on 
the constitution of the fibres of the brain ; 
and it is the difference of these which oc- 
casions almost the whole of that vast dif- 
ference we find in the capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather spe- 
cious hypothesis, which, in the present 
more advanced state of physiology, a phi- 
losopher might not in all points reject, but 
would certainly not assume, is spread out 
by Malebranche over a large part of his 
work, and especially the second book. 
The delicacy of the fibres of the bram, he 
supposes, is one of the chief causes of our 
not giving sufficient application to difficult 
subjects. Women possess this delicacy, 
and hence have more intelligence than 
men as to all sensible objects ; but what- 
ever is abstract is to them incomprehensi- 
ble. The fibres are soft in children, and 
become stronger with age, the greatest 
perfection of the understanding beinff be- 
tween thirty and fifty ; but with prejudiced 
men, and especially when they are ad- 
vanced in life, the hardness of the cerebral 
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fibre confirms them in error. For we can 
understand nothing without attention, nor 
attend to it without having a strong image 
in the brain, nor can that image be formed 
witiiout a suppleness and susceptilMhty of 
motion in the brain itself. It is therefore 
highly useful to get the habit of thinking 
on all subjects, and thus to give the brain 
a facility of motion analogous to that of 
the fingers in playin|[ on a musical instru- 
ment. And this habit is best acquired by 
seeking truth in difficult things while we 
are young, because it is then max the fibres 
are most easily bent in all directions.* 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as 
it has been by Malebranche, goes very 
great lengths in asserting not merely a 
connexion between the cerebral motions 
and the operations of the mind, but some- 
thing like a subordination of the latter to 
a plastic power in the animal spirits of the 
brain. For if the differences m the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, and also, as 
he afterward maintains, in their moral 
emotions, are to be accounted for by mere 
bodily configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked individual- 
ity of consciousness seems to be left to 
the immaterial principle. No one, how- 
ever, whether he were staggered by this 
difficulty or not, had a more decided con- 
viction of the essential distinction between 
mind and matter than this disciple of Des- 
cartes. The soul, he says, does not be- 
come body, nor the body soul, by their 
union. Each substance remains as it is, 
the soul incapable of extension and mo- 
tion, the body incapable of thought and 
desire. All the alliance between soul and 
body which is known to us consists in a 
natural and mutual correspondence of the 
thoughts of the former with the traces on 
the brain, and of its emotions with the 
traces of the animal spirits. As soon as 
the soul receives new ideas, new traces 
are imprinted on the brain; and as soon 
as external objects imprint new traces, 
the soul receives new ideas. Not that it 
contemplates these traces, for it has no 
knowledge of them ; nor that the traces 
contain the ideas, since they have no re- 
lation to them ; nor that the soul receives 
her ideas from the traces, for it is incon- 
ceivable that the soul should receive any- 
thing from the body, and become more 
enlightened, as some philosophers (mean- 
ing Gassendi) express it, by turning itself 
towards the phantasms in the brain. Thus, 
also, when the soul wills that the arm 
should move, the arm moves, though she 
does not even know what else is neces- 

* L. il, c. 1. 



saiy for ita motion; and tlnia, when dw 
animal spirits are put into movement* tke 
soul is distuibed, though she does nol 
even know that there are animal apiiile 
in the body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is 
important to familiarize to our minds; aai 
those who reflect upon them will neitte 
fall into the gross materialism to which 
many physiologists appear prone, nor, on 
the other hand, out of tear of allowing too 
much to the bodily organs, reject any nf^ 
ficient proof that may be adduced for the 
relation between the cerebral system and 
the intellectual processes. These opposiia 
errors are by no means uncommon m die 
present age. But, without enrnsinff an 
opinion on that peculiar hypomesis which 
is generally called phrenology, we might 
ask whether it is not quite as conceivaua 
that a certain state of portions of the brun 
may be the antecedent coi^tion of mem- 
ory or imagination, as that a certain stale 
of nervous filaments may be, what we 
know it is, an invariable antecedent of 
sensation. In neither instance can then 
be any resemblance or proper represents^ 
tion of the organic motion transferred to 
the soul ; nor ought we to employ, even 
in metaphor, the analogies of impulse or 
communication. But we have two ph«- 
nomena, between which, by the constita- 
tion of our human nature, and probably 
by that of the very lowest animals, there 
is a perpetual harmony and concomitance; 
an ultimate fact, according to the present 
state of our faculties, which may in some 
senses be called mysterious, inasmuch as 
we can neither fuUy apprehend its final 
causes, nor all the conditions of its oper- 
ation, but one which seems not to in- 
volve any appearance of contradiction, 
and should, therefore, not lead us into the 
useless perplexity of seeking a sohition 
that is almost evidently beyond our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is far more 
extensively developed by Malebranche in 
this second book than by any of the M 
writers, not even, I think, with the ex- 
ception of Hobbes : though he is too fond 
of mixing the pyschological facts which 
experience furnishes wiUi his precarious, 
however plausible, theory of cerebral tra- 
ces. Many of his remarks are acute and 
valuable. Thus, he obser\'es that writers 
who make use of many new terms in sci- 
ence, under the notion of being more in- 
telligible, are often not underetood at aD, 
whatever care they may take to define 
their words. We grant in theory their 
right to do this ; but nature resists. The 
new words, having no ideas previously 
associated with them, fall out of the read- 
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er% mind, except io mathematics, where 
they can be rendered evident by diagrams. 
In all this part Malebranche expatiates on 
the excessive deference shown to author- 
ity, which, because it is great in religion, 
we suppose equally conclusive in philoso- 
ptty^ and on the waste of time which mere 
wading of many books entails ; experience, 
ha says, having always shown that those 
who have studied most are the very per- 
8008 who have led the world into the 
greatest errors. The whole of the chap- 
ters on this subject is worth perusal. 

50. In another part of this second book 
Malebranche has opened a new and fertile 
▼ein, which he is far from having exhaust- 
ed, on what he calls the contagiousness 
of a powerfhl imagination. Minds of this 
eharacter, he observes, rule those which 
are feebler in conception: they give them, 
by degrees, their own habit ; they impress 
their own type ; and, as men of strong 
imagiliation are themselves, for the most 
part, very unreasonable, their brains be- 
ing cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which leave no room for anything else, 
BO source of human error is more dan- 
serous than this contagiousness of their 
disofder. This he explains, in his fa- 
vourite physiology, by a certain natural 
sympathy between the cerebral filnes of 
different men, which, being wanting in 
anjr one with whom we converse, it is 
vain to expect that he will enter into our 
views, and we must look for a more sym- 
pathetic tissue elsewhere. 

51. The mora] observations of Male- 
branche are worth more than these hy- 
potheses with which they are mingled. 
Men of powerful imagination express 
themselves with force and vivacity, though 
not always in the most natural manner, 
and often with great animation of ges- 
ture ; they deal with subjects that excite 
aensiUe images, and from all this they 
ac<|aire a great power of persuasion. 
This is exercised especially over persons 
in subordinate relations ; and thus chil- 
dren, servants, or courtiers adopt the 
opinions of their superiors. Even in re- 
ligion, nations have oeen found to take up 
the doctrines of their rulers, as has been 
seen in England. In certain authors, 
who influence our minds without any 
weight of argument, this despotism of a 
strong imagination is exercised, which he 
particularly illustrates by the examples 
of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. 
file contagious power of imagination is 
also manifest in the creduUty of mankind 
as to apparitions and witchcraft ; and he 
observes that, where witches are burned, 
there is j^erally a great number of 




them, while, since some parliaments have 
ceased to punish for sorcery, the offence 
has diminished within their jurisdiction. 

69. The application which these stri- 
king and original views will bear, spreads 
far into the regions of moral philosophy, 
in the largest sense of that woid. It is 
needless to dwell upon, and idle to cavil 
at the physiological theories to which 
Malebranche has had recourse. False let 
them be, what is derived from the experi- 
ence of human nature will always be 
true. No one general phenomenon in the 
intercommunity of mankind with each 
other is more worthy to be remembered, 
or more evident to an observing eye, than 
this contagiousness, as Malebranche phra- 
ses it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by any circumstances 
that secure and augment its influence. 
The history of every popular delusimi, 
and even the petty events of every day in 
private Ufe, are witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled. Of the 
Underetandinff or Pure Spirit (l^Esprit 
Pur). By the pure understanding he 
means the faculty of the soul to know the 
reality of certain things without the aid 
of images in the brain. And he warns 
the resder that the inquiry will be found 
dry and obscure. The essence of the soul, 
he says, following his Cartesian theory, 
consists in thinking, as that of matter does 
in extension ; will, imagination, memory, 
and the Uke, are modifications of thought 
or forms of the soul, as water, food, or Ire 
are modifications of matter. This sort of 
expression has been adopted by our met- 
apnysicians of the Scots school in prefer- 
ence to the ideas of reflection, as these 
operations are called by Locke. But by 
the word thought (pens^) he does not 
mean these modifications, but the soul or 
thinking principle absolutely, capable of all 
these modifications, as extension is nei- 
ther round nor square, though capable of 
either form. The power of volition, and, 
by parity of reasoning, we may add, of 
thinking, is inseparable from the soul, but 
not the acts of volition or thinking them- 
selves ; as a body is always moveable, 
though it be not always in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that 
Malebranche has been very successful in 
distinguishing the ideas of pure intellect 
fh>m those which the senses or imagination 

E resent to us ; nor do we clearly see what 
e means by the former, except those of 
existence and a few more. But he now 
hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to 
the mode of perception. By ideas he un- 
dentands the immediate object of the soul, 
which aU the woiULi taA «svF^ai«^ 
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agree not to be the same with the exter- 
nal object of aenae. Ideas are real exiat- 
encea ; for they have propertiea, and rep- 
resent very different things ; bat nothing 
can have no property. How, then, do 
they enter into the mind* or become pres- 
ent to it ! Is it, as the Aristoteliana hold, 
by means of species transmitted from the 
external objects 1 Or are they produced 
instantaneously by some faculty of the 
soul? Or have they been created and 
posited, as it were, m the soul when it 
Degan to exist? Or does God produce 
them in us whenever we think or per- 
ceive 1 Or does the soul contain in ner- 
aelf^ in some transcendent manner, what- 
ever is in the sensible world 1 These hy- 
potheses of elder philosophers, some of 
which are not auite intelligibly distinct 
from each other, Malebranche having suc- 
cessively refuted, comes to what he con- 
siders the only possible alternative, name- 
ly, that the soul is united to an all-perfect 
Being, in whom all that belongs to his 
creatures is contained. Besides the ex- 
clusion of every other supposition which, 
by his sorites, he conceives himself to 
have given, he subjoins several direct ar- 
|[uments in favour of his own theory, but, 
m general, so obscure and full of arbitrary 
assumption that they cannot be stated in 
this brief sketch.* 

55. The mysticism of this eminent man 
displays itself throughout this part of his 
treatise, but rarely leading him into that 
figurative and unmeaning language from 
which the inferior class of enthusiasts are 
never free. His philosophy, which has 
hitherto appeared so skeptical, assumes 
now the character of intense, irresistible 
conviction. The skepticism of Male- 
branche is merely ancillary to his mys- 
ticism. His philosophy, if we may use 
so ouaint a description of it, is subjectivity 
leading objectivity in chains. He seems 
to triumph in his restoration of the inner 
man to his pristine greatness, by subdu- 
ing those false traitors and rebels, the 
nerves and brain, to whom, since the great 
lapse of Adam, his posterity had been in 
thrall. It has been justly remarked by 
Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, 
as in all theological metaphysicians of the 
Catholic Church, we perceive the com- 
manding influence of Aiigustin.t From 
him rather than, in the first instance, from 
Plato or Plotinus, it may be suspected that 
Malebranche, who was not very learned 



• L. iii., c. 6. 

t Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lecture xxx. 
Brown*s own position, that '* the idea is the mind,** 
■eems to me as paradoxical, in ezpreanon at least, 
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in ancient philoaophyf derived the mani- 
fest tinge of Platonism, that, nungling 
with his warm admiration of Descaitet, 
has rendered him a link between two fr- 
moua systems not very hannonioaa in 
their spirit and turn of reaaoning. te 
his genius, more clear, or, at leaatt disei- 
plined in a more accurate logic than thit 
of Augustin, taught him to diasent fnm 
that father by denying objectiTe reality to 
eternal trutbA, such as that two and teo 
are equal to four; descendin|^ thus ooe 
step fh>m unintelligible myaticiam. 

66. " Let us repose," he conelndes, "in 
this tenet, that God ia the intelligible 
world or the place of spirita, like aa the ma- 
terial worid IS the place of bodiea; that it 
is from his power they receive aU their 
modifications; that it ia in his wisdoa 
they find all their ideas ; and that it is by 
his love they feel all their well-regulatcid 
emotions. And since his power, and hit 
wisdom, and his love are but himaeli^ lei 
us believe, with St. Paul, that he is not ftr 
from each of us, and that in him we live, 
and move, and have our being." Bat 
sometimes Malebranche does not content 
himself with these fine effusions of pktj. 
His theism, as has often been the case 
with mystical writers, expajida till it b^ 
comes, as it were, dark with ezoessire 
light, and almost vanishes in its own exi- 
gence. He has passages that approach 
very closely to the pantheism of Jordano 
Bruno and Spinosa ; one especially, where- 
in he vindicates the Cartesian argument 
for a being of necessary existence in a 
strain which perhaps renders that argu- 
ment less incomprehensible, but certainly 
cannot be said, in any legitimate sense, to 
establish the existence of a Deity.* 

57. It is from the effect which the in- 
vention of so original and striking an hy- 
pothesis, and one that raises such magnifi- 
cent conceptions of the union between the 
Deity and the human soul, would produce 
on a man of an elevated and contemplatiTe 
genius, that we must account for MaJe- 
branche^s forgetfulness of much that he 
has judiciously said in part of his treatise, 
on the limitation of our faculties, and the 
imperfect knowledge we can attain as to 
our intellectual nature. For, if we shonld 
admit that ideas are substances, and not 
accidents of the thinking spirit, it would 
still be doubtful whether he has wholly 
enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the 
possible hypotheses as to their existence 
m the mind. And his more direct reason- 
ings labour under the same difilculty from 
the manifest incapacity of our understand- 

* L. iii., c. a. 
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ings to do more than form conjectures 
and dim notions of what we can so im- 
perfectly bring before them. 

58. The fourth and fifth books of the 
Recherche de la V6rit6 treat of the natural 
inclinations and passions, and of the errors 
which spring from those sources. These 
books are various and discursive, and 
▼ery characteristic of the author's mind ; 
abounding with a mystical theology, which 
extends to an absolute negation of second- 
ary causes, as well as with poignant satire 
on the foUies of mankind. In every part 
of his treatise, but especially in these 
books, Malebranche pursues with unspa- 
ring ridicule two classes, the men of learn- 
ing and the men of the world. With 
Aristotle and the whole school of his disci- 
ples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits 
no occasion of holding them forth to con- 
tempt. This seems to have been in a great 
measure warranted by their dogmatism, 
their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance 
to modem science, especially to the Car- 
tesian philosophy, which Malebranche in 
general followed. " Let them," he ex- 
claims, ** prove, if they can, that Aristotle, 
or any of themselves, has deduced one 
tmth in physical philosophy from any 
principle peculiar to himself, and we will 
promise never to speak of him but in eu- 
logy."* But, until this gauntlet should be 
taken up, he thought himself at liberty to 
use very different language. " The works 
of the Stagirite," he observes, *'are so 
obscure and full of indefinite words, that 
we have a colour for ascribing to him the 
most opposite opinions. In fact, we make 
him say what we please, because he says 
Tery little, though with much parade ; just 
as children fancy bells to say anything, 
because they make a great noise, and, in 
reality, say nothing at all.'* 

59. But such philosophers are not the 
only class of the learned he depreciates. 
Those who pass their time in gazing 
through telescopes, and distribute provin- 
ces in the moon to their friends ; those who 

e>re over worthless books, such as the 
abbinical and other Oriental writers, or 
compose folio volumes on the animals 
mentioned in Scripture, while they can 
hardly tell what are found in their own 
province; those who accumulate quota- 
tions to inform us, not of truth, but of^what 
other men have taken for truth, are ex- 
posed to his sharp, but doubtless exag- 
gerated and unreasonable ridicule. Male- 
ranche, like many men of genius, was 
mnch too intolerant of what might give 
pleasure to other men, and too narrow in 

* L. i?., c 3. 



his measure of utility. He seems to think 
httle valuable in human learning but met- 
aphysics and algebra.* From the learned 
he passes to the great ; and, after enumer- 
ating the circumstances which obstruct 
their perception of truth, comes to the 
blunt conclusion that men " much raised 
above the rest by rank, dignity, or wealth, 
or whose minds are occupied in gaining 
these advantages, are remarkably subject 
to error, and hardly capable of discerning 
any truths which Ue a little out of the 
common way."t 

60. The sixth and last book announces 
a method of directing our pursuit of truth, 
by which we may avoid the many errors 
to which our understandings are liable. 
It promises to give them all the perfection 
of which our nature is capable, by pre- 
scribing the rules we should invariably ob- 
serve. But it must, I think, be confessed, 
that there is less originahty in this method 
than we might expect. We find, howev- 
er, many acute and useful, if not always 
novel, observations on the conduct of the 
understanding, and it may be reckoned 
among the b<K)ks which would supply ma- 
terials for what is still wanting to philo- 
sophical Uterature, an ample and useful 
logic. We are so frequently inattentive, 
he observes, especially to the pure ideas 
of the understanding, that all resources 
should be employed to hx our thoughts. 
And for this purpose we may make use 
of the passions, tne senses, or the imagi- 
nation, but the second with less danger 
than the first, and the third than the sec- 
ond. Geometrical figures he ranges un- 
der the aids supplied to the imagination 
rather than to the senses. He dweUs 
much at length on the utility of geonietry 
in fixing our attention, and of algebra in 
compressing and arranging our thoughts. 
All sciences, he well remarks, and I do not 

* It is rather amusing to find that, while lanaent- 
ing the want of a review of books, he predicts that 
we shall never see one, on account of tne prejudice 
of mankind in fiivour of authors. The prophecy 
was falsified almost at the time. On regaide ordi- 
nairement lea auteurs comme des hommes rares et 
eztraordinaires et beaucoup £lev6s aU'deesus des 
autres ; on les r6vftre done an lieu de les m6priser 
et de les punir. Ainsi il n'y a gueres d'apparence 
que les hommes 6rigent jamais an tribunal pour ex- 
aminer et pour Qpndamner tous les livres, qui ne 
font que corrompre la raison, c. 8. 

La plupart des livres de certains savans ne sonl fab- 
riquM QU*k coups de dictionnaires, et ils n*ont gu^ree 
lu que les tables des livres qu'ils citent, on quelques 
lieuz commune, ramass4s de difKrens auteurs. On 
n'oseroit entrer d*avantage dans le detail de cee 
choses, ni en donner des ezemples, de peur de cho- 
quer des personnee aussi fibres et aussi bilieusee 
que sont cee faux savans ; car on ne prend pasplai- 
sir ^ se £ure injorier en Oreo et en Arabe. 

tO.«t 
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know that it had been said before, which 
treat of things distinguishable by more or 
less in quantity, and which consequently 
may be represented by extension, are ca^ 
pable of illustration by diagrams. But 
these, he conceives, are inapplicable to 
moral truths, though such consequences 
may be derived from them. Algebra, how- 
ever, is far more usef\il in improving the 
understanding than geometry, and is, in 
fact, with its sister arithmetic, the best 
means that we possess.* But as men like 
better to exercise the ima^nation than the 
pure intellect, geometry is the more fa- 
vourite study of the two. 

61. Malebranche may perhaps be thought 
Ghaneter of to have occupied too much of 
MUtbnnciM. our attention at the expense of 
more popular writers. But for this very 
reason, that the Recherche de la V6rit6 is 
not at present much read, I have dwelt 
long on a treatise of so great celebrity in 
its own age, and which, even more, per- 
hwpB, than the metaph3rsical writings of 
Descartes, has influenced that department 
of philosophy. Malebranche never loses 
sight of the great principle of the soul's 
immateriality, even in his long and rather 
hjrpothetical disquisitions on the instru- 
mentality of the brain in acts of thought ; 
and his language is far less objectionable 
on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers. He is always consistent 
and clear in distinguishing the soul itself 
fh)m its modifications and properties. He 
knew well and had deeply considered the 
application of mathematical and physical 
science to the philosophy of the human 
mind. He is very copious and diligent in 

* L. vi., c. 4. All conceptions of abstract ideas, 
he justly remarks in another place, are accompani- 
ed with some imagination, though we are often not 
aware of it : because these ideas have no natural 
images or traces associated with them, but such 
ODly as the will of roan or chance has given. Thus 
in analysis, however general the ideas, we use let- 
ters and signs, always associated with the ideas of 
the things, though they are not really related, and 
for this reason do not give us false and confused 
notions. Hence, he thinks, the ideas of things 
which can only be perceived by the understanding, 
may become associated with the traces on the brain, 
1. v., c. 2. This u evidently as applicable to lan- 
guage as it is to algebra. 

Cudworth has a somewhat similar remark in his 
Immutable Morality, that the cogiutions we have 
of corporeal things are usually, in his technical 
■tyle, both noematical and phantaamatical together, 
the one being, as it were, the soul, and the other the 
Yndjf of them. " Whenever we think of a phantaa- 
matical universal or universalized phanUsm, or a 
thing which we have no clear intellection of (as, for 
example, of the nature of a rose in general), there 
is a complication of something noematical and 
something phantaamatical together ; for plmnlasms 
themselves, as well as seosations, are always indi- 
riduMl thioga."— P. 143. 



illustration, and very clear in definition. 
His principal errors, and the sources of 
them in his peculiar temperament, hsfe 
appeared in the course of these pigei. 
And to these we may add bis maintainiiii 
some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the 
system of vortices, and Uie want of sen- 
sation in brutes. The latter he didneed 
from the immateriality of a thinking prin- 
ciple, supposing it incredible, though he 
owns it had been the tenet of Augustin, 
that there could be an immaterial spirit in 
the lower animals, and also from the in- 
compatibilit3r of any unmerited snflerinf 
with the justice of God.* Nor was Ibfe- 
branche exempt from some prejudices of 
scholastic theology ; and, thoogh he nn- 
erally took care to avoid its techmcallin- 
guaffc, is content to repel the objection to 
his denial of all secondary causation Ixum 
its making God the sole author of sin, by 
saying that sin, being a privation of rig^ 
eousness, is negative, and, consequently, 
requires no cause. 

62. Madebranche bears a striking resem- 
blance to his great contempora- Ctapmi 
ry Pascal, though they were not, **fcftMt 
I believe, in any personal relation to eidi 
other, nor could either have availed hioi- 
self of the other's writings. Both of ar- 
dent minds, endowed with strong imagi- 
nation and hvehr wit, sarcastic, severe, 
fearless, disdainful of popular opinion and 
accredited reputations ; both imbued with 
the notion of a vast difference between the 
original and actual state of man, and thns 
solving many phaenomena of his being; 
both, in different modes and degrees, skep- 
tical, and rigorous in the exaction of proof ; 
both undervaluing all human knowledge 
beyond the regions of mathematics ; both 
of rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid, 
enthusiastic piety. But in Malebranche 
there is a less overpowering sense of re- 
ligion ; his eye roams unblenched in the 
light, before which that of Pascal had been 
veiled in awe ; he is sustained by a less 
timid desire of truth, by greater confidence 
in the inspirations that are breathed into 
his mind ; he is more quick in adopting a 
novel opinion, but less apt to embrace a 
sophism in defence of an old one ; he has 
less energy, but more copiousness and va- 
riety. 

63. Amauld, who, though at first in 

Cersonal friendship with Male- AmaaM ca 
ranche, held no friendship' in true sad 
a balance with his rigid love of ^'*** ***^ 

* This he had borrowed from a maxim of All-in- 
tin : sub justo Deo quisquam nisi mereatur. miser 
esse non potent ; whence, it seems, that father bad 
inferred the imputation of original sin to infiuits : a 
^Ya:^ mote c( ttaeK^in^ the difficulty. 
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tnith, combated the chief points of the 
other's theory in a treatise on true and 
Mae ideas. This work I have never had 
the good fortune to see ; it appears to as- 
sail a leading principle of Malebranche, 
the separate existence of ideas, as objects 
in the mind independent and distinguish- 
able from the sensation itself. Aroauld 
maintained, as Reid and others have since 
done, that we do not perceive or feel ideas, 
but real objects, and thus led the way to 
a school which has been called that of 
Scotland, and has had a great popularity 
among our later metaphysicians. It would 
require a critical examination of his work, 
wmch I have not been able to make, to 
determine precisely what were the opin- 
ions of this philosopher.* 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Male- 
bvanche, that we see all things in God, 
was examined by Locke in a short piece, 
contained in the collection of his works. 
It will readily be conceived that two phi- 
losophers, one eminently m3rstical, and en- 
dsavouring upon this highly transcendent- 
al theme to grasp in his mind and ex- 
press in his language something beyond 
the faculties of man, the other as charac- 
teristically averse to mystery, and slow to 
admit anjrthing without proof, would have 
hardly any common ground even to fif ht 
upon. Locke, therefore, does little else 
than complain that he cannot understand 
what Malebranche has advanced ; and most 
of his readers will probably find them- 
selves in the same position. 

65. He had, however, an Engtish sup- 
porter of some celebrity in his own 

**^ age, Norris ; a disciple, and one of 
the latest we have had, of the Platonic 
school of Henry More. The principal 
metaphysical treatise of Norris, his Es- 
say on the Ideal World, was pubhshed in 
two parts, 1701 and 1703. It does not, 
therefore, come within our Umits. Nor- 
ris is more thoroughly Platonic than Md- 
ebranche, to whom, however, he pays 
gfeat deference, and adopts his fundament- 
al hypothesis on seeing all things in God. 
He 18 a writer of fine genius and a noble 
elevation of moral sentiments, such as 
predisposes men for the Platonic schemes 
of theosophy. He looked up to Augus- 
tin with as much veneration as to Plato, 
and respected, more, perhaps, than Male- 
branche, certainly more than the general- 
ity of English writers, the theological met- 
aphysicians of the schools. With these 
he mingled some visions of a later mysti- 
cism. But his reasonings will seldom 
hear a close scrutiny. 

•Brockn. Bohle. Reid'k InteDeetotl Powers. 



66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find 
many striking remarks on the logic ^^ 
of that science with which he was "■"*• 
pecuharly conversant, and upon the gen* 
eral foundations of certainty. He had re- 
flected deeply upon the skeptical objec- 
tions to all human reasoning; and thoush 
sometimes, out of a desire to elevate reu- 
gious faith at its expense, he seems to 
consider them unanswerable, he was too 
clear-headed to believe them just. ** Rea- 
son," he says, '* confounds the dogmatists, 
and nature the skeptics."* '' We have an 
incapacity of demonstration which one 
cannot overcome ; we have a conception 
of truth which the others cannot disturb.*'t 
He throws out a notion of a more com- 
plete method of reasoning than that of 
geometry, wherein everything shall be 
demonstrated, which, however, he holds 
to be unattainable ;% ^uid pertiaps on this 
account he might think the cavils of Pyr- 
rhonism invincible by pure reason. Bat 
as he afterward admits that we may have 
a full certainty of propositions that cannot 
be demonstrated, sucn as the infinity of 
number and space, and that such incapa- 
bility of direct proof is rather a perfection 
than a defect, this notion of a greater com- 
pleteness in evidence seems neither clear 
nor consistent.^ 

67. Geometry, Pascal observes^ is al- 
most the only subject as to which we 
find truths wherein all men agree. And 
one cause of this is that geometers alone 
regard the true laws of demonstration. 
These, as enumerated by him, are eight in 
number. 1. To define nothing which can- 
not be expressed in clearer terms than 
those in which it is already expressed. 8. 
To leave no obscure or equivocal terms 
undefined. 3. To employ in the definition 
no terms not already known. 4. To omit 
nothing in the principles from which we 
argue unless we are sure it is granted. 6. 
To lay down no axiom which is not per- 
fectly evident. 6. To demonstrate no- 
thing which is as clear already as we can 
make it. 7. To prove everythmg in the 
least doubtful, by means of selSevident 
axioms, or of propositions already demon- 
strated. 8. To substitute mentally the 

* (Euvres de Pascal, vol. i., p. 205. 11 faut que 
Chacon prenne parti, et se raog;e n^easaireinent ou 
au dogmatisme, ou au pyrrhoniflme ; car qui penae* 
roit demeorer neutre aeroit pyrrhooien par excel- 
lence ; cette neutrality ett Teaaence du pyrrbooia- 
me, p. 204. 1 do not know that I understand this ; 
is it not either a self-cTident proposition or a soph- 
ism? tP.20S. 

i Pens6es de Paaeal, part i., art 2. 

i Comme la cauaa qui lea rend incapaUea de 
dAmonatration n'eat paa leur obacurit6, mais au con- 
traire feur extreme evidence, ca tDsuDix^<6 ^'^^t«Qi:^% 
n'eal pas mi dfe£nL\, tuob ^^Uik. ^oBA-^MAMdaa^ 
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definition instead of the thing defined. Of 
these rules, he says, the fir^ fourth, and 
sixth are not absolutely necessaiy in or- 
der to STOid error, but the other fire are 
indispensable. Yet, though they may be 
founa in books of logic, none but the ge- 
ometers have paid any regard to them. 
The authors or these books seem not to 
have entered into the spirit of their own 

Erecepts. All other rules than those he 
as given are useless or mischievous; 
they contain, he says, the whole art of 
demonstration.* 

68. The reverence of Pascal, like that 
of Malebranche, for what is established in 
religion, does not extend to philosophy. 
We do not find in them, as we may some- 
times perceive in the present day, all sorts 
of prejudices against the liberties of the 
human mind clustering together, like a 
herd of bats, by an instinctive associa- 
tion. He has the same idea as Bacon, 
that the ancients were properly the chil- 
dren among mankind. Not only each 
man, he says, advances daily in science, 
but all men collectively make a constant 
progress, so that all generations of man- 
kind during so many ages may be consid- 
ered as one man, always subsisting and 
alwa3rs learning ; and the old aee of this 
universal man is not to be sought in the 
period next to his birth, but in that which 
IS most removed from it. Those we call 
ancients were truly novices in all things ; 
and we, who have added to all they knew 
the experience of so many succeeding 
ages, have a better claim to that antiquity 
which we revere in them. In this, with 
much ingenuity and much truth, there is 
a certain mixture of fallacy, which I shall 
not wait to point out. 

09. The genius of Pascal was admirably 
fitted for acute observation on the consti- 
tution of human nature, if he had not seen 
everything through a refracting medium of 
rehgious prejudice. When this does not 
interfere to bias his judgment, he abounds 
with fine remarks, though always a little 
tending towards severity. One of the 
most useful and original is the following : 
" When we would show any one Uiat he 
is mistaken, our best course is to observe 
on what side he considers the subject, for 
his view of it is generally right on this 
side, and admit to him that he is right so 
far. He will be satisfied, with this ac- 
knowledgment, that he was not wrong in 
his judgment, but only inadvertent in not 
looking at the whole of the case. For we 
are less ashamed of not having seen the 
whole than of being deceived in what we 



* (Eqttm ds Fiscal, i, M. 



do see ; and tMs may peihiqM arise fhn 
an impossibility of the undentandiig^ 
being deceived in what it does see, jnat m 
the perceptions of the senBes, as soch, 
must be always true.*** 

70. The Cartesian philosophy has ben 
supposed to have produced a met^ ^^^^t 
apnysician very divergent in most •**■• 
of his theory from that school, Benediet 
Spinosa. No treatise is written in a 
more rigidly geometrical method than In 
Ethics. It rests on definitionB and ax^ 
ioms, fh)m which the propositions are de- 
rived in close, brief, and usually perqae- 
uous demonstrations. The few explana- 
tions he has thought necesaarr are ooa- 
tained in scholia. Thus a fabric is erect- 
ed, astonishing and bewildering in its 
entire effect, yet so regularly constructed 
that the reader must pause and return ob 
his steps to discover an error in the woifc- 
manship, while he cannot also but ac- 
knowledge the good faith and intimate 
persuasion of having attained the tnitk, 
which the acute and deep-reflecting sn- 
thor everywhere displays. 

71. Spinosa was bom in 1633 ; we fiad, 
by his correspondence with 01- t^imai 
denbui^ in 1661, that he had al- «nfiMGQ. 
ready developed his entire scheme, and ia 
that with De Vries in 1663, the propos- 
tions of the Ethics are alluded to numeri- 
cally, as we now read them.f It was, 
therefore, the fruit of early meditation, is 
its fearlessness, its general disregard of 
the slow process of observation, its on- 
hesitating dogmatism, might lead us to 
expect. In what degree he had availed 
himself of prior writers is not evident ; 
with Descartes and Lord Bacon he wii 
familiar, and from the former he had de- 
rived some leading tenets ; but he ob- 
serves both in him and Bacon what lie 
calls mistakes as to the first cause and 
origin of things, their ignorance of the 
real nature of the human mind, and of the 
true sources of error.J The pantheisiie 
theory of Jordano Bruno is not very re- 
mote from that of Spinosa ; but the rii^ 
sodies of the Italian, who seldom aims U 
proof, can hardly have supplied much to 
the subtle mind of the Jew of Amsterdam. 
Buhle has given us an exposition of the 
Spinosistic theory.^ But several pn^ 

* Id., p. 149. Though Pascal here says that iht 
perceptions of the senses are always tme, we fiad 
the contrary asserted in other paasages ; be is not 
uniformly consistent with himself. 

t Spinosc Opera Posthuma, p. 308, 460. 

i Cartes et Bacon tarn longe a cognitiane pdmm 
causs et originis omnium reram aberrmniDt . . . 
Yeram naturam humans mentis non cogDOvennl 
. . . Teram causam errohs naoqnam openti 

^ UiitdeUPhilotophie,voLiii.,p.4ia 
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mtions in this I do not find in the author, 
and Buhle has at least, without any ne- 
cessity, entirely deviated from the ar- 
rangement he found in the Ethics. This 
seems as unreasonable in a work so rigor- 
ously systematic as it would be in the el- 
ements of Euclid ; and I believe the fol- 
lowing pages will prove more faithful to 
the text. But it is no easy task to trans- 
late and abridge a writer of such extraor- 
dinary conciseness as well as subtlety; 
nor is it probable that my attempt will be 
intelligible to those who have not habitua- 
ted themselves to metaphysical inquiry. 

78. The first book or part of the Ethics 
Vfcw of hit is entitled Concerning God, and 
wj»ph3jrt- contains the entire theory of 

«»M»T- Spinosa. It may even be said 
that this is found in a few of the first 
propositions; which being granted, the 
rest could not easily be denied ; present- 
ing, as it does, Uttle more than new as- 
pects of the former, or evident deductions 
nom them. Upon eight definitions and 
seven axioms reposes this philosophical 
superstructure. A substance, by the third 
definition, is that, the conception of which 
does not require the conception of any- 
thing else as antecedent to it.* The at- 
tribute of a substance is whatever the 
mind perceives to constitute its essence.f 
The mode of a substance is its accident 
or affection, by means of which it is con- 
ceived.| In the sixth definition he sa3rs : 
I understand by the name of God a being 
absolutely infinite; that is, a substance 
consisting of infinite attributes, each of 
which expresses an eternal and infinite 
essence. Whatever expresses an essence, 
and involves no contradiction, may be 
mdicated of an absolutely infinite being.^ 
The most important of the axioms are the 
following : From a given determinate 
cause the effect necessarily follows ; but 
if there be no determinate cause, no effect 
can follow. The knowledge of an effect de- 



* Per sobstantiam intelligo id quod in se est, et 
psr le coDcipitmr ; hoc est, id cajas conceptus non 
mdiget coDcepta alterius rei, a quo fonnan debeat 
The last words are omitted try Spinosa in a letter 
to De Vries (p. 463), where he repeaU this defini- 



t Per attribntum intelligo id quod intellectus de 
■abstantia percipit, tanquam ejusdem essentiam 
coostitaens. 

t Per modum intelligo substantia a£RBCtianes, sire 
id, quod in alio est, per quod etiam concipitur. 

f Per Oeum intelligo Ens absolute infinitum, hoc 
est, substantiam constantem infinitis attributis,quo- 
ram unumouodque steroam et infinitam essentiam 
ezprimit t)ico absolute infinitum, non autem in 
MO ^enere ; quicquid enim in suo genere tantum 
infinitum est, infinite de eo attribute negare possu- 
mus ; quQd autem absolute infinitum Mt, ad ejus 
ssiep tiMm pertinet, quicquid essentiaiii ei^iimit et 
negatiiuiem nollam Qifolfit 



pends upon the knowledge of the cause, 
and includes it. — Things that have no- 
thing in common with each other cannot 
be understood by means of each other; 
that is, the conception of one does not in- 
clude that of the other. — ^A true idea must 
agree with its object.* 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstra- 
tions upon the oasis of these assumptions 
alone. Two substances, having different 
attributes, have nothing in common with 
each other ; and hence one cannot be the 
cause of the other, since one may be con- 
ceived without involving the conception 
of the other ; but an effect cannot be con- 
ceived without involving the knowledge 
of the cause.f It seems to be in tins 
fourth axiom, and in the proposition 
grounded upon it, that the fundamental 
fallacy lurks. The relation between a 
cause and effect is surely somethinjg dif- 
ferent from our perfect comprehension of 
it, or, indeed, from our having any knowl- 
edge of it at all ; much less can the con- 
trary assertion be deemed axiomatic. But 
if we should concede this postulate, it 
might, perhaps, be very difiicult to resist 
the subsequent proofs, so ingeniously and 
with such geometrical rigour are they ar- 
ranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be dis- 
tinguished, except by the diversity of their 
attributes or by that of their modes. For 
there is nothing out of ourselves except 
substances and their modes. But there 
cannot be two substances of the same at- 
tribute, since there would be no means of 
distinguishing them except their modes or 
affections; and every substance, being 
prior in oider of time to its modes, may 
be considered independently of them; 
hence two such substances could not be 
distinguished at all. One substance, there- 
fore, cannot be the cause of another ; for 
they cannot have the same attribute, that 
is, anything in common with one anoUier.:^ 
Every substance, therefore, is self-caused ; 
that 18, its essence implies its existence.^ 
It is also necessarily mfinite, for it wouM 
otherwise be terminated by some other of 
the same nature and necessarily existing ; 
but two substances cannot have the same 
attribute, and, therefore, cannot both pos- 
sess necessary existence.) The more re- 
ality or existence any being possesses, 
the more attributes are to be ascribed to 
it. This, he says, appears by the defini- 
tion of an attribute.^ The proof, howev- 
er, is surely not manifest, nor do we clear- 
ly apprehend what he meant by degrees 



* Aziomata, iii, !▼., ▼., and yi. 
t Prop, ii and ilL t Prop. ▼! 
Prop. nil. % ¥iop,ii» 



^ Prop.ni 
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of reality or existence. But of this the- 
orem he was very proud. I look upon the 
demonstration, he says in a letter, as cap- 
ital (palmariam), that the more attributes 
we ascribe to any being, the more we are 
compelled to acluiowledge its existence ; 
that is, the more we conceive it as true, 
and not a mere chimera.* And from this 
he derived the real existence of God, 
though the former proof seems collateral 
to it. God, or a substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each expressing an 
eternal and infinite power, necessarily ex- 
ists, f For such an essence involves ex- 
istence. And, besides this, if anything 
does not exist, a cause must be given for 
its non-existence, since this requires one 
as much as existence itself. | The cause 
may be either in the nature of the thing, 
as, e. gr., a square circle cannot exist by 
the circlets nature, or in something ex- 
trinsic. But neither of these can prevent 
the existence of God. The later proposi- 
tions in Spinosa are chiefly obvious corol- 
laries from the definitions and a few of the 
firot propositions which contain the whole 
theory, which he proceeds to expajid. 

75. There can be no substance but God. 
Whatever is, is in God, and nothing can 
be conceived without God.^ For ne is 
the sole substance, and modes cannot be 
conceived without a substance; but, be- 
sides substance and mode, nothing exists. 
God is not corporeal, but body is a mode 
of God, and therefore uncreated. God is 
the permanent, but not the transient cause 
of all things. H He is the efficient cause 
of their essence as well as their exist- 
ence, since otherwise their essence might 
be conceived without God, which has 
been shown to be absurd. Thus particu- 
lar things are but the affections of God^s 
attributes, or modes in which they are de- 
terminatcly expressed.Tf 

76. This pantheistic scheme is the fruit- 
ful mother of many paradoxes, upon which 
Spinosa proceeds to dwell. There is no 
contingency, but everything is determined 
by the necessity of the Divine nature, 
both as to its existence and operation; 
nor could anything be produced by God 
otherwise than as it is.** His power is 
the same as his essence ; for he is the 
necessary cause both of himself and of 
all things, and it is as impossible for us to 



• P. 463. This is in the letter to De Vries, iboTe 
quoted. t Prop.zL 

X If twenty men exist, neither more nor less, an 
extrinsic reason must be given for this precise nam- 
ber, since the definition of a man does not involve 
it.— Prop, viii., Schol. it ^ Prop. xiv. 

II Deus est omnium rerum cauM immanena, aed 
non tranaiena. — Prop, xriil 

i Prop. XXV. and CoroU. ** Prop. xdc-xxxiiL 



conceive him not to act as not to exist* 
God, considered in the attributes of Ins in* 
finite substance, is the same as mture. 
that is, natwra nahtrans ; bat nature, in an- 
other sense, or natura tutiuraia, ezpreaief 
but the modes under whicb the Divine at 
tributes appear.f And intelligence, cod 
sidered in act, even though ii^nite, shoolr 
be referred to natttra naturata ; for intelb 
gence, in this sense, is but a mode of 
thinking, which can only be conceived by 
means of our conception of thinking in 
the abstract, that is, by an attribate of 
God.| The faculty of tninkinff, as distin- 
guished from the act, as also those of de- 
siring, loving, and the rest, Spinosa eip^ 
citly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, 
De Deo, Spinosa controverts what he calb 
the prejudice about final causes. Men are 
bom ignorant of causes, but merely con- 
scious of their own appetites, by which 
they desire their own good. Hence they 
only care for the final cause of their own 
actions or those of others, and inauire no 
farther when they are satisfied about 
these. And finding many things in thon- 
selves and in nature, serving as means to 
a certain good, which things they know 
not to be provided by themselves, they 
have believed that some one has provided 
them, arguing from the analogy of the 
means they, in other instances, them- 
selves employ. Hence they have ima- 
gined gods, and these gods they suppose 
to consult the good of men in order to be 
worshipped by them, and have devised 
every mode of superstitious devotion to 
ensure the favour of these divinities. And 
finding, in the midst of so many beneficial 
things in nature, not a few of an opposite 
effect, they have ascribed them to the an- 
ger of the gods on account of the neglect 
of men to worship them ; nor has experi- 
ence of calamities, falling alike on the 
pious and impious, cured them of this be- 
lief, choosing rather to acknowledge their 
ignorance of the reason why good and e^'il 
are thus distributed than to give up their 
theory. Spinosa thinks the hypothesis 
of final causes refuted by his proposition 
that all things happen by eternal necessi- 
ty. Moreover, if God were to act for an 
end, he must desire something which be 
wants ; for it is acknowledged by theokv 
gians that he acts for his own sake, and 
not for the sake of thin|[s created. 

78. Men, having satisfied themselves 
that all tfaangs were created for them, 

* Prop, xxxix., and part it, Prop. iiL, ScboL 
t Schol. in Prop. xxiz. 

t Prop. xxxi. The atbeim of Spinon m maBh 
feat finm thia aingle propootioo. 
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have iirrented names to distiiigiiish that 
as good which tends to their benefit ; and, 
believing themselves free, have gotten the 
notions of right and wrong, praise and 
dispraise. .^Jid, when they can easily 
apprehend and recollect the relations of 
things, they call them well-ordered ; if not, 
ill-oraered ; and then say that God crea- 
ted all things in order, as if order were 
anjTthing except in regard to our imagina- 
tion of it ; and thus they ascribe imagina- 
tion to God himself, unless they mean that 
he created things for the sake of imagin- 
ing them. 

70. It has been sometimes doubted 
whether the Spinosistic philosophy ex- 
dades altogether an infinite intelligence. 
That it rejected a moral providence or 
creative mind is manifest in every propo- 
sition. His Deity could, at most, be but 
a cold, passive intelUgence, lost to our 
onderstaiidings and feelings in its meta- 

eysical infinity. It was not, however, in 
;t, so much as this. It is true that in a 
few passages we find what seems at first 
a dim recognition of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of theism. In one of his letters to 
Oldenburg he asserts an infinite power 
of thinking, which, considered in its infin- 
i^, embraces all nature as its object, and 
d which the thoughts proceed according 
to the order of nature, being its correla- 
tive ideas.* But afterward he rejected 
the term, power of thinking, altogether. 
The first proposition of the second part of 
tiie Ethics, or that entitled On the Mind, 
rans thus: Thought is an attribute of 
€k>d, or, God is a thinking being. Yet 
this, when we look at the demonstration, 
▼anishes in an abstraction destructive of 
personality.f And, in fact, we cannot re- 
flect at all on the propositions already laid 
down by Spinosa without perceiving that 
they annihilate every possible hypothesis 
io which the being of a Grod can be intelli- 
gibly stated. 

* StatQO dart in natura potentiun infinitam cogi* 
landi qa« qaatenus infinita in te continet totam 
Bitiuain obwctiT^, et cajas co8[iiatioQet orocadant 
•odam moao ac natura, ejoa nmuram eaictnm, ]>. 
441. In another place he aaya, perhapa at aome 
•zpenee of hia usual candour, Agnoaco interim, id 
quod aummam mihi prasbet aatisfactionem et mentia 
tnnjiaiUitatem, concta potentia Entia aununi per> 
iKti et ejua immutabili ita fieri decreto, p. 496. 
What follows la in the aame strain. But Spinoaa 
had wrought himself up, like Bruno, to a mystical 
personifidition of his infinite unity. 

t Singnlarea cogitationea, ai^e ii»c et ilia co|ita- 
tio, moQi aunt, qui Dei naturam certo et determina- 
to tnodo exprimunt Ckmipetit ergo Dei attribu- 
tmn, cujoa conceptum ain^julares omnea cogita- 
tionea innrfvunt, per quod etiam concipiuntur. Est 
intiir cofitatio unnm ez infinitia Dei attiibutia quod 
liei sBteroam et infinitam eaaentiam nfmoiXf atra 
Dana eat VM codtana. 

Vol. n.— S s 



80. The second book of the Ethics be* 
gins, like the first, with definitions and 
axioms. Body he defines to be a certain 
and determinate mode expressing the es- 
sence of God, considered as extended. 
The essence of anything he defines to be 
that according to the affirmation or nega- 
tion of which the thing exists, or other- 
wise. An idea is a conception which the 
mind forms as a thinking being. And he 
prefers to say conception tham perception^ 
because the latter seems to imply the 

Eresence of an object. In the thira axiom 
e says : Modes of thinking, such as love, 
desire, or whatever name we may give to 
the affections of the mind, cannot exist 
without an idea of their object, but an 
idea may exist with no other mode of 
thinking.* And in the fifth: We per- 
ceive no singular things besides bodies 
and modes of thinking ; thus distinguish- 
ing, like Locke, between ideas of sensa- 
tion and of reflection. 

81. Extension, by the second pronosi- 
tion, is an attribute of God as weu as 
thought. As it follows, from the Infinite 
extension of God, that aU bodies are por- 
tions of his substance, inasmuch as tney 
cannot be conceived without it, so all par- 
ticular acts of intelligence are portions of 
God's infinite intelligence, and thos aU 
things are in him. Man is not a sub- 
stance, but something which is in God, 
and cannot be conceived without him; 
that is, an affection or mode of the divine 
substance expressing its nature in a deter- 
minate manner.f The human mind is not 
a substance, but an idea constitutes its 
actual beinjg, and it must be the idea of an 
existing thing.| In this he plainly loses 
sight of the percipient in the perception ; 
but it was the inevitable result of the fun- 
damental sophisms of Spinosa to annihi- 
late personal consciousness. The human 
mind, he afterward asserts, is part of the 
infinite intellect of Grod; and when we 
say, the mind perceives this or that, it is 
only that Grod, not as infinite, but so fur 
as he constitutes the essence of the hu- 
man mind, has such or such ideas.^ 

83. The object of the human mind is 
body actually existing.l He proceeds to 

* Modi eogitandi, ut amor, eupiditaa, rel quocun- 
qpe nomine afiisctua animi inaigniuntur, noo dantur 
nisi in eodem individoo detur idea rei amate, deaid- 
erat0,Atc. Atideadaripoteat,qaamfnanuUoaalia8 
detur contandi modua. f Prop. x. 

t Quod actuate mentia humane eaae conatitutt, 
nihil alind eat quam idea rei alicujoa sincularia acta 
exiatentia. Thia ia an anticipation of what we find 
in Hume's Treatiae on Human Nature, the negaf- 
tioD of a aubstance, or Ego, to which paradox no 
out can come except a profeaaed meCapoyaidao. 

4PMp.xL,eofolL IPiopbXiii. 
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explain the connexion of the human body 
with the mind, and the association of ideas. 
But in all this, advancing always syntheti- 
cally and by demonstration, he becomes 
frequently obscure, if not sophistical. The 
idea of the human mind is in God, and is 
united to Uie mind itself in the same man- 
ner as the latter is to the body.* The ob- 
scurity and subtlety of this proposition 
are not relieved by the demonstration ; but 
in some of these passaji^es we may observe 
a singular approximation to the theory of 
Malebranche. Both, though with very dif- 
ferent tenets on the highest subjects, had 
been trained in the same school ; and if 
Spinosa had brought himself to acknowl- 
edge the personal distinctness of the Su- 
preme Being from his intelligent creation, 
ne might have passed for one of those mys- 
tical theosophists who were not averse to 
an objective pantheism. 

83. The mmd does not know itself, ex- 
cept so far as it receives ideas of the af- 
fections of the body.f But these ideas of 
sensation do not give an adequate knowl- 
edge of an extern^ body, nor of the human 
body itself.| The mind, therefore, has but 
an inadequate and confused knowledge of 
anything, so long as it judges only by for- 
tuitous perceptions ; but may attain one 
clear and distinct by internal reflection and 
comparison.^ No positive idea can be 
called false ; for there can be no such idea 
without God, and all ideas in God are true, 
that is, correspond with their object.) Fal- 
sity, therefore, consists in that privation 
of truth which arises from inadequate 
ideas. An adequate idea he has defined 
to be one which contains no incompatibil- 
ity, without regard to the reality of its 
supposed correlative object. 

84. All bodies agree in some things, or 
have something in common : of these, all 
men have adequate ideas ;^ and this is the 
ori^n of what are called common notions, 
which all men possess ; as, extension, du- 
ration, number. But to explain the nature 
of universals, Spinosa observes, that the 
human body can only form, at the same 
time, a certain number of distinct images ; 
if this number be exceeded, they become 
confused ; and as the mind perceives dis- 
tinctly just so many images as can be 
formed in the body, when these are con- 
fused, the mind will also perceive them 
confusedly, and will comprehend them un- 

* Mentis humansB datur etiam in Deo idea, siTe 
cognitio, auc in Deo eodem modo se(^uitnr, et ad 
Deum eodem modo refertur, ac idea aive cognitio 
corporia humanl— Prop. xx. H»c mentia idea eo- 
dem modo uniia eat menti, ac ipaa mena nniia eat 
corpori. 4 Prop. xxiiL 

t Prop, xxj, ^ Schd., Prop. xxix. 

H Fn^ JXJOL, zzziii., zzzv. IT Prop. viiL 



der one attribute, as Man, Horse, Dog; 
the mind perceiving a number of each im- 
ages, but not their differences of stature, 
colours, and the like. And th^ notions 
will not be alike in all minds, varying ac- 
cording to the frequency with whi£ the 
parts of the complex image have oocorred. 
Thus those who have contemjdated most 
frequently the erect figure of man, will 
think of him as a perpendicolar animal, 
others as two-leg|[ed, others as ""fft*h- 
ered, others as rational. Hence so many 
disputes amon^ philosophers who have 
tried to explam natural things by mere 
images.* 

85. Thus we form universal ideas ; firrt, 
by singulars, represented by the senses 
confusedly, imperfectly, and disordeily; 
secondly, bv signs, that is, by associating 
the remembrance of things with words; 
both of which he calls imagination, or pri- 
mi generis cognitio ; thirdly, by what he 
calls reason, or secundi generis coffnitio ; 
and, fourthly, by intuitive knowleq^, or 
tertii generis cognitio.f Knowledge of the 
first kind is the only source of error, the 
second and third being necessarily true.} 
These alone enable us to distinguish truth 
from falsehood. Reason contemplates 
things, not as contingent, but necessary ; 
and whoever has a true idea, knows cer- 
tainly that his idea is true. Every idea of 
a singular existin|r thing involves the eter- 
nal and infinite bemg of God. For nothing 
can be conceived without God, and the 
ideas of all things, havinf God for their 
cause, considered under the attribute of 
which they are modes, must involve the 
conception of the attribute, that is, the 
being of God.^ 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish 
images, ideas, and words, which many con- 
found. Those who think ideas consist in 
images which they perceive, fancy thit 
ideas of which we can form no image are 
but arbitrary figments. They look at ideas 
as pictures on a tablet, and hence do not 
understand that an idea, as such, involves 
an affirmation or negation. And those 
who confound words with ideas fanqr 
they can will something contrary to what 
they perceive, because they can aflSrm or 
deny it in words. But these prejudices 
will be laid aside by him who refliects that 
thought docs not involve the conception 
of extension ; and, therefore, that an idea, 
being a mode of thought, neither consists 
in images nor in words, the essence of 
which consists in corporeal motions, not 
involving the conception of thought.) 

* Schol. Prop. zL t SdK^ iL, Vnp. zL 

t Prop, zli., zlii., et sequent 6 Prop. zh. 
ScboL. Prop. xliz. ^ 
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87. The human mind has an adequate 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite being 
of God. But men cannot imagine God as 
they can bodies, and hence have not that 
clear perception of his being which they 
hare of that of bodies, and have also per- 
plexed themselves by associating the word 
God with sensible images, which it is hard 
to avoid. This is the chief source of all 
error, that men do not apply names to 
things rightly. For they do not err in 
their own nunds, but in this application ; 
as men who cast up wrong see different 
numbers in their mmds from those in the 
true result.* 

88. The mind has no free will, but is 
determined by a cause, which itself is de- 
termined by some other, smd so for ever. 
For the mind is but a mode of thinking, 
and, therefore, cannot be the free cause of 
its own actions. Nor has it any absolute 
faculty of loving, desiring, understanding ; 
these bein^ oiUy metaphysical abstrac- 
tions.! Wdl and understanding are one 
and the same thing ; and volitions are onlv 
affirmations or negations, each of which 
belongs to the essence of the idea affirmed 
or denied.! In this there seems to be not 
only an extraordinary deviation from com- 
mon language, but an absence of any 
meaning wluch, to my apprehension at 
least, is capable of being given to his 
words. Yet we have seen something of 
the same lund said by Malebranche ; and 
it will dso be found in a recently pub- 
lished work of Cudworth,^ a writer cer- 
tainly uninfluenced by either of these, so 
that it may be suspected of having some 
older authority. 

89. In the third part of this treatise, 
^^^^ Spinosa comes to the considera- 
gjj^yff tion of the passions. Most who 
aeiioa Md have written on moral subjects, 
••^•^ he says, have rather treated man 
as something out of nature, or as a kind 
of imperium in imperio, than as part of the 
general order. They have conceived him 
to enjoy a power of disturbing that order 
by his own determination, and ascribed his 
weakness and inconstancy, not to the ne- 
cessary laws of the system, but to some 
strange defect in himself, which they 
cease not to lament, deride, or execrate. 
But Uie acts of mankind, and the passions 
from which they proceed, are in reality 
but links in the senes, and proceed in bar- 

* Prop. j\ni. Atqne hioc plenMioe oriaotnr con- 
tio f wiie , nempe, quia homines meDtam nam noo 
recta explicaDt, Tel quia alterias mep tem male in- 
terpretantur. 

f Prop. xWii t Prop. xUr. 

6 See Codworth'e Treatise oo Free-wiU (1638), 
f. 10, wbere the wUl and midentaiidinff are pnr- 
poeelj, and, I think, very 



mony with the common laws of oniversal 
nature. 

90. We are said to act when anything 
takes place within us or without us, for 
which we are an adeauate cause ; that is, 
when it may be explained by means of 
our own nature alone. We are said to 
be acted upon when anjrthing takes jdace 
within us which cannot wholly be ex- 
plained by our own nature, llie affec- 
tions of the body which increase or di- 
minish its power of action, and the ideas 
of those affections, he denominates pas- 
sions (affectus). Neither the body can 
determine the mind to thinking, nor can 
the mind determine the body to motion or 
rest. For all that takes place in bodv most 
be caused by Grod, considered under his 
attribute of extension, and all that takes 
place in mind must be caused In^God un- 
der his attribute of thinking. The mind 
and body are but one thu^, considersd 
under different attributes; the order of ac- 
tion and passion in the body being the 
same in nature with that of action and 
passion in the mind. But men^ though 
Ignorant how far the natural powers of the 
iKKiy reach, ascribe its operations to the 
determination of the mind, veiling their 
ignorance in specious words. For if they 
ulege that the body cannot act without 
the mind, it may be answered that the 
mind cannot think till it is impelled by the 
body, nor are the volitions of the mind 
anjTthing else than its appetites, which are 
modified by the body. 

01. All things endeavour to continue in 
their actuid being; this endeavour being 
nothing else than their essence, which 
causes them to be, until some exterior 
cause destroys their beinff. The mind is 
conscious of*^ its own endeavour to con- 
tinue as it is, which is, in other words, the 
appetite that seeks self-preservation ; what 
the mind is thus conscious of seeking, it 
judges to be good, and not inversely. 
Many things increase or diminish the 
power of action in the body, and all audi 
things have a corresponding effect on the 
power of thinking in the inind. Thus it 
undergoes many changes, and passes 
through different stages of more or less 
perfect power of tmnkinff. Joy is the 
name of a passion, in which the mind 
passes to a greater perfection or power of 
thinking ; grief, one in which it passes to 
a less. Spinosa, in the rest of this book, 
deduces all the passions from these two 
and from desire ; but as the development 
of his theory is rather lon^, and we have 
already seen that its basis is not quite in- 
telligible, it will be unnecessary to dwell 
kM^ar iqNMi the sol^ect. Hiftaiialiiviik^ 
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the passioiiB may be comptred with that 
of Hobbes. 

09. Such is the metaphysical theory of 
CbuKter of Spinosa, in as concise a form as 
B U D o riM I found myself able to derive it 
from his Ethics. It is a remaikable proof, 
and his moral sj^stem will fomish another, 
how an ondeviating adherence to strict 
reasoning may lead a man of great acute- 
ness and sincerity from the paths of troth. 
Spinosa was truly, what Voltaire has with 
rather less justice called Clarke, a reason- 
ing machine. A few leading theorems, 
too hastily taken up as axiomatic, were 
sufficient to make him sacrifice, with no 
compromise or hesitation, not only every 
principle of reli^pon and moral right, but 
the clear, intuitive notions of common 
sense. If there are two axioms more in- 
disputable than any others, they are that 
ourselves exist, and that our existence is 
exclusive of any other being. Yet both 
these are lost in the pantheism of Spinosa, 
as they had always been in that delusive 
revery of the imagination. In asserting 
that the beinf of the human mind consists 
in the idea of an existing thing presented 
to it, this subtle metaph3r8ician fell into 
the error of the school which he most dis- 
dained, as deriving all knowledge from 
perception, that of the Aristotelians. And, 
extending this confusion of consciousness 
with perception to the infinite substance, 
or substratum of particular ideas, he was 
led to deny it the self, or conscious per- 
sonality, without which the narae of Deity 
can only be given in a sense deceptive of 
the careless reader, and inconsistent with 
the use of language. It was an e<}ually 
legitimate consequence of his onginsil 
sophism to deny all moral agency, in the 
sense usually received, to the human mind, 
and even, as we have seen, to confound 
action and passion themselves, in all but 
name, as mere phaenomena in the eternal 
sequence of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa 
to entertain too arrogant a notion of the 
human faculties, in which, by dint of his 
own subtle demonstrations, he pretended 
to show a capacity of adequately compre- 
hending the nature of what he denomi- 
nated God. And this was accompanied 
by a rigid dogmatism, no one proposition 
being stated with hesitation, by a disre- 
gard of experience, at least as the basis 
of reasoning, and by a uniform preference 
of the synthetic method. Most of those, 
he says, who have turned their minds to 
those subjects have fallen into error, be- 
cause they have not begun with the con- 
templation of the Divine nature, which, 
both io itself and in order of knowledge, is 



fimty but with sensible tUnga, wUdi ou^ 
to Imve been last. Henee he aeens to 
have reckoned Bacon, and eren Deaeutes, 
mistaken in their methods. 

94. All pantheism must have originated 
in overstraining the infinity of the Drrine 
attributes till the moral part of rehgioa 
was annihilated in its metiqihyaies. It 
was the corruption, or, rather, if wo may 
venture the plurase, the suieide of tfaenm; 
nor could this strange theonr have arisen, 
except where we know it dia arise, among 
those who had elevated their eoocepiions 
above the vulgar poljrtheism that sur- 
rounded them to a sense of fha nnity of 
the Divine nature. 

95. Spinosa does not eaaentiaUy difler 
ftom the pantheists of old. He coneeived, 
as they had done, that the infinity of God 
required the exclusion of all ouier soSk 
stance ; that he was infinite ab omm pmU, 
and not only in certain senses. And prob- 
ably the loose and hyperbolical tenets of 
the schoolmen, derived from ancient phi- 
losophy, ascribing, as a matter of coorse, 
a metaphysical infinity to all the Divias 
attributes, might appear to sanction those 
primary positions, from which Spinoa, 
unfettered by religion, even in ontwaid 
profession, went on ** soundinff his dim 
and perilous track** to the paradoxca that 
have thrown discredit on hia name. Hs 
had certainly built much on the notioa 
that the essence or definition of the Doty 
involved his actuality or existence, to 
which Descartes had given vogue. 

96. Notwithstanding the leading emns 
of this philosopher, his clear and acute un- 
derstanding perceived many things which 
baffle ordinary minds. Thus he weQ 

I saw and well stated the immateriality of 
I thought. Oldenburg, in one of his letten, 
j had demurred to this, and reminded Spi- 
nosa that it was still controverted whether 
thought might not be a bodily motion. 
'' Be it so,*' replied the other, *' though I 
am far from admitting it; but at least 
you must allow that extension, so far as 
extension, is not the same as thought.*** 
It is from inattention to this simple truth 
that all materialism, as it has been called, 
has sprung. Its advocates confound the 
union between thinking and extension or 
matter (be it, if they will, an indissoliMe 
one) with the identity of the two, which 
is absurd and inconceivable. *'Body,^ 
says Spinosa in one of his definitions, ^ is 
not terminated by thinking, nor thiiiiring 



* At aja, forte oogiutio est actui 
qnamvif nollas concadam ; ted hoc imam 
gabia, extfloaiGoaii, qnoad 

if. 
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by body.*^ This also does not ill express 
the fundamental difference of matter and 
mind; there is an incommensurability 
about them, which pieTents one from 
bounding the other, because they can 
noTer be placed in juxtaposition. 

97. England, about the era of the Res- 
CHanviFt toration, began to make a strug- 
enpiis gle against the metaphysical 
*=******• creed of the Aristotehans, as 
well as against their natural philosophy. 
A remarkable work, but one so scarce as 
to be hardly known at all, except by name, 
was published by Glanvil in 1661, with 
the title. The Vanity of Dogmatizing. A 
second edition, in 1665, considerably al- 
tered, is entitled Scepsis Scientinca.t 
This edition has a dedication to the Royal 
Society, which comes in place of a fanci- 
ful preface, wherein he had expatiated on 
the bodily and mental perfections of his 
protoplast, the father of mankind.^ But 
m proportion to the extravagant language 
he employs to extol Adam before lus 
lapse, IS the depreciation of his unfortu- 
nate posterity, not, as common among 
theolc^ans, with respect to their mond 
nature, but to their reasoning faculties. 
The scheme of GlanviPs book is to dis- 
play the ignorance of man, and especially 
to censure the Peripatetic philosophy of 
the schools. It is, ne 8a3rs, captious and 
Terbal, and yet does not adhere itself to 
any constant sense of words, but huddles 
together insignificant terms and unintelli- 
gible definitions ; it deals with controver- 
sies, and seeks for no new discovery or 
physical truth. Nothing, he says, can be 
demonstrated but when the contrary is 
impossible, and of this there are not many 
instances. He launches into a strain of 

* Corpus dicitar finitum, oaia alind temper majiu 
eoncipimai. Sic cog itatio alia cogitatione termina- 
tor. At corpus Don terminator cogitatione, nee 
oogitatio corpora. 

t This book, I believe, especially in the second 
editioo, is exceedincly scarce. The editors, how- 
ever, of the Biographis Britannica, ait. Glanvil, had 
Men it. and also Dagald Stewart. The first edition, 
or Vanity of Dogmatizing, is in the Bodleian Cata- 
kwDe, and both are in the Britiah Museum. 

t Thus, among other eztravaffances worthy of 
the Talmud, he says, " Adam needed no spectacles. 
The acuteness of his natural optics (if conjecture 
may have credit) showed him much of the celestiaJ 
magnificence and bravery without a Galileo's tube : 
and it is most probable that his naked eyes could 
reach near as much of this upper world as we with 
mil the advantages of art. It may be it was as ab- 
surd, even in the judgment of his senses, that the 
sun and stsrs should be so very much less than this 
globe, as the contrary seems in ours ; and it is not 
unlikely thst he had as clear a perception of Uie 
earth's motion as we hsve of its quiescence," p. 5, 
edit 1661. In the second edition, he stili adheres 
to the hypothesis of intellectual dogenaney, but 
t/Mm it with less of ifaapaodj. 



what may be called skepticism, but an- 
swered his purpose in combating the dog- 
matic spirit stul unconquered in our aca- 
demical schools. Glanvil had studied the 
new philosophy, and speaks with ardent 
eulogy of '* that miracle of men, the illus- 
trious Descartes." Many, if not most, of 
his own speculations are tinged with a 
Cartesian colouring. He was, however, 
far more skeptical than Descartes, or even 
than Malebranche. Some passages from 
so rare and so acute a work may deserve 
to be chosen, both for their own sakes, 
and in order to display the revolution 
which was at work in speculative philos- 
ophy. 

98. ** In the unions which we understand, 
the extremes are reconciled by interce- 
ding participations of natures which have 
somewhat of either. But bod3r and spirit 
stand at such a distance in their essential 
compositions, that to suppose an uniter of 
a middle construction that should partake 
of some of the qualities of both, is unwar- 
ranted by any of our faculties, yea, most 
absonous to our reasons; since there is 
not any the least affinity between len|[th, 
breadth, and thickness, and apprehension, 
jud^ent, and discourse ; the former of 
which are the most immediate results, if 
not essentials of matter, the latter of spir- 
it."* 

99. '* How is it, and by what art does it 
(the soul) read that such an image or 
stroke in matter (whether that of her ve- 
hicle or of the brain, the case is the same) 
signifies such an object ? Did we learn an 
alphabet in our embryo state ! And how 
comes it to pass that we are not aware of 
any such congenite apprehensions t We 
know what we know ; but do we know 
any more ? That by diversity of motions 
we should spell out figures, distances, 
magnitudes, colours, things not resembled 
by them, we must attribute to some se- 
cret deduction. But what this deduction 
should be, or by what medium this knowl- 
edge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. 
One that hath not the knowledge of letters 
may see the figures, but comprehends not 
the meaning included in them ; an infant 
may hear the sounds and see the motion 
of the lips, but hath no conception con- 
veyed by them, not knowing what they 
are intended to signify. So our souls, 
though they might have perceived the mo- 
tions and images themselves by simple 
sense, yet without some implicit inference 
it seems inconceivable how by that means 
they should q)prehend their antitypes. 



* See^8cieiiU&«^^\^ Nt^\g£t%>f&i^ 
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The striking of divers filaments of the 
brain cannot well be supposed to represent 
distances, except some kind of inference 
be allotted us m our faculties ; the conr 
cession of which will only stead us as a 
refuge for ignorance, when we shall meet 
what we would seem to shun.*** Glanvil, 
in this forcible statement of the hetero- 
geneity of sensations with the objects that 
suggest them, has but trod in the steps of 
the whole Cartesian school, but he did not 
mix this up with those crude notions that 
halt half way between immaterialism and 
its opposite ; and afterward well exposes 
the tneories of accounting for the memory 
by means of images in the brain, which, in 
various wa3rs, Aristotle, Descartes, Digby, 
Gassendi, and Hobbes had propound^ 
and which we have seen so favourite a 
speculation of Malebranche. 

100. It would be easy to ^uote many 
paragraphs of uncommon vivacity and 
acuteness from this foigotten treatise. 
The style is eminently spirited and elo- 
quent ; a little too figurative, like that of 
Locke, but less blameable, because Glan- 
vil is rather destroying than building up. 
Every bold and originsd thought of others 
finds a willing reception in GlanviFs mind, 
and his conndent, impetuous style gives 
them an air of novelty which makes them 
pass for his own. He stands forward as a 
mutineer against authority, against educa- 
tional prejudice, against reverence for an- 
tiquity.f No one thinks more intrepidly 
for himself; and it is probable that, even 
in what seems mere superstition, he had 
been rather misled by some paradoxical 
h3rpothe8is of his own ardent genius, than 
by slavishly treading in the steps of oth- 
ers.J 

♦ P. 22. 23. 

t *' Now if we inqoire the reawm why the math- 
ematics and mechanic arts have so much got the 
start in growth of other sciences, we shall find it 
probablv resolved into this as one considerable 
cause, tnst their progress hath not been retarded br 
that reverential awe of former discoveries, which 
hath been so jrent a hinderance to theorical im- 
provements. For, as the noble Lord Verulam hath 
noted, we have a mistaken apprehension of anti- 
quity, calling that so which in truth is the world's 
Don-age. Antiquitas scculi est Juventus mundi 
Twas this vain idolizing of authors which ^ve 
birth to that sillv vanitj of impertinent citations, 
and inducing authohtv m thin||s neither requirinff 
nor deservioff it. — Metninks it is a pitiful piece of 
knowledge that can be learned from an inacz, and 
a poor ambition to be rich in the inventory of anoth- 
ers treasure. To boast a memoryt the most that 
these pedants can aim at, is but an humble ostenta- 
lion,*' p. 104. 

i ** That the fancy of one man should bind the 
thoughts of another, and determine them to their 
particular objects, will be thought impossible; 
which yet, if we look deeply into the matter, wanu 
not Its pvobtbihty," p. 141 H* dweUi novt oo 



101. Glanvil sometimes oootes Lord 
Bacon, but he seems to have had the am- 
bition of contending with the Novum Or- 
ganum in some of its brilliant passages, 
and has really developed the doctrine of 
idols with uncommon penetration, as weU 
as force of language. *' Our initial age b 
like the melted wax to the prepared seal, 
capable of any impression from the docu- 
ments of our teachers. The half- moon or 
cross are indifferent to its reception ; and 
we may, with equal facilitjTi write on this 
rasa tabula Turk or Christian. To deter- 
mine this indifferency, our first task ii to 
learn the creed of our country, and oar 
next to maintain it. We seldom exanmie 
our receptions more than children do their 
catechisms, but, by a careless greediness, 
swallow all at a venture. For implicit 
faitli is a virtue where orthodoxy is the 
object Some will not be at the trooUe 
of a trial, others are scared from attempt- 
ing it. If we do, ^tis not by a aonbeam 
or ray of light, but by a flame that is kin- 
dled by our affections, and fed by the fuel 
of our anticipations. And thus, like the 
hermit, we think the sun shines nowhere 
but in our cell, and all the world to be 
darkness but ourselves. We judge truth 
to be circumscribed by the coi&iesof our 
belief and the doctrines we were brought 
up in."* Few books, I think, are more 
deserving of being reprinted than the Scep- 
sis Scientifica of Glanvil. 

102. Another bold and able attack wu 
made on the ancient philosophy by Rii rtm 
Glanvil, in his " Plus Ultra, or the ^'^^ 
Progress and Advancement of Knowledge 
since the days of Aristotle, 1666." His 
tone is peremptory and imposing, anima- 
ted and intrepid, such as befits a warrior 
in literature. Yet he was rather acute br 
nature than deeply versed in learning, and 
talks of Vieta and Descartes's algebra so 
as to show he had little knowledge of the 
science, or of what they had done for it f 
His animosity against Aristotle is unrea- 
sonable, and he was plainly an incompe- 
tent judge of that philosopher's general 
deserts. Of Bacon and Boyle he speaks 
with just eulo^. Nothing can be more 
free and bold than Glanvil's assertion of 
the privilege of judging for himself in re- 
ligion 4 and he had doubtless a perfect 
right to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgamo, a native of Aber- 



this, but the passage is too long to extract It h 
remarkable that he supposes a sabtle ather (hkt 
that of the modem Mesmerists) to be the nedioi 
of communication in such cases ; and had also a 
notion of explaining these sjinp«thies by help of tbs 
anima munoi, or mandaiie spirit. * P. tS. 

t Pint Ultra, p. M sad »r tP.141 
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deen, conceived, and, as it seem- 
ed to him, carried into effect, the 
idea of a universal language and charac- 
ter. His Ars Signorum, vulgo Character 
Universalis et Linffua Philosophica, Lond., 
1661, is dedicated to Charles II. in this 
philosophical character, which must have 
been as great a mystery to the sovereign 
as to his subjects. This dedication is fol- 
lowed by a royal proclamation in good 
English, inviting all to study this useful 
art, which had been recommended by di- 
vers learned men, Wilkins, WaUis, Ward, 
and others, '^ judging it to be of singular 
use for facihtating the matter of commu- 
nication and intercourse between people 
of different languages." The scheme of 
Dalgamo is fundamentaUy bad, in that he 
assumes himself, or the authors he fol- 
lows, to have given a complete distribu- 
tion of all things and ideas ; after which 
his language is only an artificial scheme 
of symbols. It is evident that, until ob- 
jects are truly classified, a representative 
method of signs can onilv rivet and per- 
petuate error. We have but to look at his 
tabular sjniopsis to see that his ignorance 
of physics, in the largest sense of the 
word, renders his scheme deficient ; and 
he has also committed the error of adopt- 
ing the combinations of the ordinary al- 
phabet, with a little help from the Greek, 
which, even with his slender knowledge 
of species, soon leave him incapable of 
expressing them. But Dalgamo has sev- 
eral acute remarks ; and it deserves es- 
pecially to be observed, that he anticipated 
the famous discovery of the Dutch pnilol- 
ogers, namely, that all other parts of 
speech may be reduced to the noun, dex- 
terously, if not successfully, resolving the 
verb-substantive into an affirmative parti- 
cle.» 

104. Wilkins, bishop of Chester, one of 
wiMiM. ^^ ™^^^ ingenious men of his age, 
^^ pubUshed, in 1668, his Essay to- 
wards a Philosophical Language, which 
has this advantage over that of Dsdgamo, 

* Tandem inihi aflfblsit citrior lux ; aecoratiut 
•ilim cxaminando omnium notiooum •nmlysin lo^> 
cam, pOTcepi onllam 6M6 paitkalam qu« non deh> 
vatar a Domine aliquo pnadicacnentali, et omnee 
particolas ene vere casus seu modos notiODam 
nominalium, p. 120. He does not seem to have ar- 
rived at tbia conclosioD by etymological analyaia, 
bot by hia own logical theories. 

The Tert^substantiTe, he saya, ia eqoiTalent to 
•la. Thoa, Peinia est in domo, means Petma— ita 
— in domo. That ia, it expresses an idea of appo- 
aicion or conformity between a aubject and prMi- 
cat*. This is a theory to which a man mignt be 
led by the habit of conaidering propoaitiooa logi- 
cally, and thua reducing all vefba to the yerb^ib- 
atanttre ; and it if not deficient, at Iciat, in planai- 
biiity. 



that it abandons the alphabet, and, conse- 
quently, admits of a greater variety of 
characters. It is not a new language, but 
a more analytical scheme of characters 
for English. Dalgamo seems to have 
known something of it, though he was 
the first to publish and glance at ** a more 
difficult way of writing English." Wil- 
kins also intimates that Dalgamo^s com- 
pendious method would not succeed. His 
own has the same fault of a premature 
classification of things ; and it is very for- 
tunate that neither of these ingenious but 
presumptuous attempts to fasten down 
the progressive powers of the human 
mind by the cramps of association had 
the least success.* 

105. But from these partial, and now 
very obscure endeavours of Enir- , ^ 
lish wnters m metaphysical phi- Hmmn 
losophy, we come at length to the Undsr- 
work that has eclipsed every oth- ■**^"i- 
er, and given to such inquiries whatever 
popularity they ever possessed, •,..,^, 
the Essay of Locke on the Hu- 
man Understanding. Neither the writings 
of Descarters, nor perhaps those of Hobbes, 
so far as strictly metaphysical, had ex- 
cited much attention in England beyond 
the class of merely studious men. But 
the Essay on the Human Understanding 
was frequently reprinted within a few 
years from its publication, and became 
the acknowledged code of English philos- 
ophy.! The assaults it had to endure in 
the author's lifetime, being deemed to fail, 
were of service to its reputation ; and 
considerably more than half a century was 
aAerward to elapse before any wnter in 
our language (nor was the case very dif- 
ferent in France, after the patronage ac- 
corded to it by Voltaire) could, with much 
chance of success, question any leading 
doctrine of its author. Several circum- 



* Dalgamo, many years afterward, turned hia at- 
tention to a subject of no slight interest, e^en in 
mere philoeophy— the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. Hia Didascalocophus is perhaps the first 
attempt to found this on the analysis m language. 
But it is not so philosophical aa what haa aince bMn 
effected. 

t It was abridged at Oxford, and need by some 
tutors aa early aa 1695. But the heads of the Uni- 
TersitT came afterward to a resolution to discour- 
age the reading of it. StiUingfleet, among many 
othera, wrote against the EsaaT ; and Locke, aa ia 
well known, anawered the bianop. 1 do not know 
that the latter makes altogether so poor a figure aa 
haa been taken for granted ; but the defence of 
Locke will seem in meet instances satitfiictory. 
Its success in public opinion contributed moch to 
the renown of his work ; for StiUingfleet, though 
not at aU conapicuooa as a philoaopher, enjoyed a 
great deal of reputation, and the world can seldom 
understand why a man who eicels in one pronnc* 
ofUtflfatore ihflold €uil iaoL vdcMMr* 
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stances no doubt conspired with its in- 
trinsic excellence to establish so para- 
mount a rule in an age that boasteid of 
peculiar independence of thinking, and 
full of intelligent and inquisitive spirits. 
The sympathy of an English public with 
Locke's tenets as to government and reli- 
gion was among the chief of these ; and 
the reaction that took place in a large 
portion of the reading classes towaids 
the close of the eighteenth centurjr turn- 
ed, in some measure, the tide even m met- 
aphysical disquisition. It then became 
fasluonable sometimes to accuse Locke 
of preparing the way for skepticism ; a 
charge which, if it had been truly applica- 
ble to some of his opinions, ought rather 
to have been made against the long line of 
earlier writers with whom he held them 
in common ; sometimes, with more pre- 
tence, to allege that he had conceded too 
much to materialism ; sometimes to point 
out and exaggerate other faults and errors 
of his Essay, till we have seemed in dan- 
ger of forgetting that it is perhaps the 
first, and still the most complete chart of 
the human mind which has been laid down ; 
the most ample repertory of truths relating 
to our intellectual being ; and the one book 
which we are compelled to name as the 
first in metaphysical science. Locke had 
not, it may be said, the luminous perspi- 
cacity of uinguage we find in Descartes, 
and, when he does not soar too high, in 
Malebranche ; but he had more judgment, 
more caution, more patience, more free- 
dom from paradox, and from the sources 
of paradox, vanity and love of system, 
than either. We have no denial of sen- 
sation to brutes; no reference of mathe- 
matical truths to the will of God ; no os- 
cillation between the extremes of doubt 
and of positiveness ; no bewildering mys- 
ticism ; no unintelligible chaos of words. 
Certainly neither Gassendi, nor even 
Hobbes, could be compared with him ; 
and it might be asked of the admirers of 
later philosophers, those of Berkeley, or 
Hume, or Hartley, or Reid, or Stewart, or 
Brown, without naming any on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, whether, in the extent 
of their researches, or in the originality 
of their discoveries, any of these names 
ought to stand on a level with that of 
Locke 1 One of the greatest I have men- 
tioned, and one who, though candid to- 
wards Locke, had no prejudice whatever 
in his favour, has extolled the first two 
books of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, which yet he deems in many re- 
spects mferior to the third and fourth, as 
'* a precious accession to the theory of the 
human mind ; as the richest contribution 



of well-obsenred and well-described fiicti 
which was ever bequeathed by a singla 
individual ; and as the indisputable, though 
not always acknowledged, source of some 
of the most refined conclusions with re- 
spect to the intellectual phaenomena which 
have since been brought to light by suc- 
ceeding inquirers."* 

106. It would be an unnecessary pro- 
lixity to offer in this place an anal- 
ysis of so well-known a book as 
the Essay on the Human Undersl 
Few have turned their attention to meta- 
physical inquiries without reading it It 
nas, however, no inconsiderable faulu, 
which, though much overbalanced, are not 
to be passed over in a general eulogy. The 
style of Locke is wanting in philosophical 

grecision ; it is a very fine model of Eng- 
sh language ; but too idiomatic and c<S- 
loquial, too indefinite and figurative, for 
the abstruse subjects with which he has 
to deal. We miss in every page the trans- 
lucent simplicity of his great French pred- 
ecessors. This seems to have been ow- 
ing, in a considerable degree, to an exces- 
sive desire of popularizing the subject, and 
shunning the technical pedantry which 
had repelled the world from intellectual 
philosophy. Locke displays in aU his 
writings a respect, which can hardly be too 
great, for men of sound understanding, un- 
prejudiced by authority, mingled with i 
scorn, perhaps a little exaggerated, of the 
gown-men or learned world ; little sus- 
pecting that the same appeal to ihe peo- 
ple, the same policy of setting up equivo- 
cal words and loose notions, called the 
common sense of mankind, to discomfit 
subtle reasoning, would afterward be turn- 
ed against himself, as it was, very unfair- 
ly and unsparingly, by Reid and fieattie. 
Hence he falls a little into a laxity of 
phrase, not unusual, and not always im- 

Cortaiit, in popular and practical discourse^ 
ut an inevitable source of confusion in 
the very abstract speculations which his 
Essay contains. And it may perhaps be 
suspected, without disparagement to his 
great powers, that he did not always pre- 
serve the utmost distinctness of concep- 
tion, and was hable,as almost every other 
metaphysician has been, to be entangled 
in the ambiguities of language. 

107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as 
is well known, is the derivation of . 
all our ideas from sensation and ^|^ac> 
from reflection. The former pre- eorfmiii 
sent no great difficulty ; we know ^^"^ 
what is meant by the expression ; but be 



* Stewart's PrelimiDary DissertatioQ to Eucj 
clopadia, partii. 
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18 not Tery clear or consistent about the 
latter. He seems, in general, to limit the 
word to the various operations of oar own 
minds in thinking, believing, willing, and 
so forth. This, as has been shown for- 
meiiy, is taken from, or at least coincident 
with, the theory of Gassendi in his Syn- 
tagma Philosophicum. It is highly prob- 
Me that Locke was acquainted with that 
work ; if not immediately, yet through the 
account of the Philosophy of Gassendi, 
published in English by Dr. Chaiieton, in 
1663, which I have not seen, or through 
the excellent and copious abridgment of 
the SjTutagma by Bemier. But he does 
not strictly confine his ideas of reflection 
to this class. Duration is certainly no 
mode of thinking ; yet the idea of duration 
is reckoned Inr Locke among those with 
which we are furnished by reflection. T*he 
same may perhaps be said, though I do 
not know that he expresses himself with 
eqoal clearness, as to his account of sev- 
eral other ideas, which cannot be deduced 
from external sensation, nor yet can be 
reckoned modifications or operations of 
the soul itself ; such as number, power, 
existence. 

106. Stewart has been so much struck 
TagM vm ^ ^^ indefiniteness, with which 
oTthe mnri the phrase *' ideas of reflection'* 
^^^ has been used in the Essay on 
the Human Understanding, that he *' does 
not think, notwithstanding some casual 
expressions which may seem to favour 
the contnry supposition, that Locke would 
have hesitated for a moment to admit, with 
Cudworth and Price, that the understand- 
ing is the source of new ideas.'** And 
though some might object that this is too 
much in opposition, not to casual expres- 
sions, but to the whole tenour of Locke's 
Essay, his language conceminff substance 
almost bears it out. Most of the perplex- 
ity which has arisen on this subject, the 
combats of some metaphysicians with 
Locke, the portentous errors into which 
others have been led by want of attention 
to his language, may be referred to the 
equivocal meaning ot the word idea. The 
Cartesians understood by this whatever is 
the object of thought, including an intel- 
lection as well as an imagination. By an 
intellection they meant that which the 
mind conceives to exist, and to be the sub- 
ject of knowledge, though it may be un- 
miaffinable and incomprehensible. Gas- 
sendi and Locke limit the word idea to 
something which the mind sees and grasps 
as immediately present to it. '' That," as 
Locke not very well expresses it, ** which 

* PwHin. DiMiitirioB. 
Vol. n.— T t 



the mind is applied about while thinking 
being the ideas that are there." Hence 
he speaks with some ridicule of *'men 
who persuade themselves that they have 
clear, comprehensive ideas of infinity." 
Such men can hardly have existed ; but it 
is by annexing the epithets clear andcom- 

Srehensive that he shows the dispute to 
e merely verbal. For that we know the 
existence of infinites as objectivdy real, 
and can reason upon them, Locke would 
not have denied : and it is this knowledge 
to which others gave the name of idea. 

109. The different manner in which this 
all-important word was understood by phi* 
losophers is strikingly shown when tney 
make use of the same illustration. Ar- 
nauld, if he is author of L'Art de Penser, 
mentions the idea of a chiliagon, or figure 
of 1000 sides, as an instance of the dis- 
tinction between that which we imamne 
and that which we conceive or under- 
stand. Locke has employed the same 
instance to exemplify the difference be* 
tween clear and obscure ideas. Accord- 
ing to the former, we do not imanne a 
figure with 1000 sides at all ; accormngto 
the latter, we form a confused image of 
it. We have an idea of such a figure, it 
is agreed by both; but in the sense of 
Amauld,it is an idea of the understanding 
alone ; in the sense of Locke, it is an idea 
of sensation, framed, like other complex 
ideas, by putting together those we have 
formerly received, though we may never 
have seen the precise figure. That the 
word suggests to the mind an image of a 
polygon with many sides is indubitable ; 
but it is urged by the Cartesians that, as 
we are wholly incapable of distinguishing 
the exact number, we cannot be said to 
have, in Locke's sense of the word, anr 
idea, even a distinct one, of a figure with 
1000 sides ; since all we do ima^ne is a 
polygon. And it is evident that m geom- 
etry we do not reason from the proper- 
ties of the image, but from those of a fig- 
ure which the understanding apprehends. 
Locke, however, who generally preferred 
a popular meaning to one more metaphys- 
ically exact, thought it enough to call this 
a confused idea. He was not, I believe, 
conversant with any but elementary ge- 
ometry. Had he refiected upon that 
which in his age had made such a won- 
derfhl beginning, or even upon the funda- 
mental principles of it, wnich might be 
found in Euclid, the theory of infinitesi- 
mal quantities, he must, one would sup- 
pose, nave been more puzzled to apply his 
narrow definition of an idea. For what 
image can we form of a differential, which 
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sense than 3B d 9 represents it, by sug- 
gestion, not by resemblance t 

110. The case is, however, much worse 
when Locke deviates, as in the third and 
fourth books he constantly does, from this 
sense that he has put on the word idea, 
and takes it either in the Cartesian mean- 
ing, or in one still more general and pop- 
ular. Thus, in the excellent chapter on 
the abuse of words, he insists upon the 
advantage of using none without clear and 
distinct ideas ; he who does not this '' only 
making a noise without any sense or sig- 
nification.*' If we combine this position 
with that in the second book, that we 
have no clear and distinct idea of a figure 
with 1000 sides, it follows, with all the 
force of syllogism, that we should not ar- 
ffue about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, 
D>[ parity of reason, about many other 
things or far higher importance. It will 
be found, I inclme to think, that the large 
use of the word idea for that about which 
we have some knowl^ge, without limit- 
ing it to what can be imagined, pervades 
the third and fourth books. Stewart has 
ingeniously conjectured that they were 
written before the second, and probably 
before the mind of Locke had been much 
turned to the psychological analysis which 
that contains. It is, however, certain, that 
in the Treatise upon the Conduct of the 
Understanding, which was not published 
till after the Lssay, he uses the word idea 
with full as much latitude as in the third 
and fourth books of the latter. We can- 
not, upon the whole, help admitting that 
the story of a lady who, after the perusal 
of the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, laid it down with a remark that the 
book would be perfectly charming were 
it not for the frequent recurrence of one 
very hard word, idea, though told, possi- 
bly, in ridicule of the fair philosopher, 
pretty well represents the state of mind 
in which many at first have found them- 
selves. 

HI. Locke, as I have just intimated, 
An error u seems to have possessed but a 
togeamH- slight knowledge of geometry; 
ricai flfure. ^ science which, both from the 
clearness of the illustrations it affords, and 
from its admitted efficacy in rendering the 
logical powers acute and cautious, may be 
reckoned, without excepting physiology, 
the most valuable of all to the metaphysi- 
cian. But it did not require any geomet- 
rical knowledge, strictly so called, to avoid 
one material error into which he has fall- 
en ; and which I mention the rather, be- 
cause even Descartes, in one place, has 
said something of the same kind, and I 
have met with it not only in Norris very 



distinctly and positively, but, more or Ich, 
in many or most of those who have treat- 
ed of the metaphysics or abstract ninci- 
pies of geometry. ^ 1 doabt not,^ wkjm 
Locke,* '' but it will be easily granted that 
the knowledge we have of mathematieal 
truths is not only certain, but real knowl- 
edge, and not the bare, empty yisiOD of 
vam, insignificant chimeras of the braiD; 
and yet, if we well consider, we shall find 
that it is only of our own ideas. The 
mathematician considers the tmtfa and 
properties belonging to a rectangle or cir- 
cle only as they are in idea in his own 
mind ; for it is possible he never Ibind 
either of them existing mathematieaOy, 

that is, precisely true, m his life 

All the discourses of the mathematieiani 
about the squaring of a circle, conic sec- 
tions, or any other part of mathematics, 
concern not the existence of any of those 
figures ; but their demonstrations, which 
depend on their ideas, are the same, 
whether there be any square or circle ia 
the world or no.^' And the inference be 
draws from this is, that moral as well u 
mathematical ideas being archetypes 
themselves, and so adequate and com- 
plete ideas, all the agreement or disagree^ 
ment which he shall find in them will 
produce real knowledge, as well as in 
mathematical figures. 

113. It is not, perhaps, necessary to in- 
quire how far, upon the hjrpothesis of 
Berkeley, this notion of mathematical fig- 
ures, as mere creations of the mind, could 
be sustained. But, on the supposition of 
the objectivity of space, as tnily existing 
without us, which Locke undoubtedly be- 
lieved, it is certain that the passage just 
quoted is entirely erroneous, and that it 
involves a confusion between the geomet- 
rical figure itself and its delineation to the 
eye. A geometrical figure is a portion of 
space contained in boundaries determined 
by given relations. It exists in the in- 
finite round about us, as the statue exists 
in the block. t No one can doubt, i{ be 
turns his mind to the subject, that every 
point in space is equidistant, in all direc- 
tions, from certain other points. Draw a 
line through all these, and you have the 



♦ B. IT., c. 8. 

t Michael Angelo has well cooTe^ thi« i 
four lines, which I quote from CormanL 

Non ha 1' ottimo artista alcun concetto, 
Che un marmo solo in se non circonscrira 
Col suo soTerchio, e solo a quello arriTE 
La mano che obbedisce all* intelletto. 

The geometer uses not the same obedient hand, hot 
he equally feels and perceives the reality oT thst 
figure which the broad infinite aroond him compi^ 
hands eon mo MvandUs. 
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etrcamference of a circle ; but the circle 
itself and its circumference exist before 
the latter is delineated. The orbit of a 
planet is not a regular geometrical figure, 
because certain forces msturb it But this 
disturbance means only a deviation from 
a line which exists really in space, and 
which the planet would actuaUy describe 
if there were nothing in the universe but 
itself and the centre of attraction. The 
expression, therefore, of Locke, ** whether 
there be any square or circle existing in 
the world or no," is highly inaccurate, the 
latter alternative being an absurdity. All 
possible figrures, and that * ^ in number 
numberless,'* exist everywhere ; nor can 
we evade the perplexities into which the 
geometry of infinites throws our imagina- 
tion by considering them as mere beings 
of reason, the creatures of the geometer, 
which I believe some are half disposed to 
do, nor hj substituting the vague and un- 
philosophical notion of indeflnitude for a 
positive objective infinity. 

113. This distinction between ideas of 
mere sensation and those of intellection, 
between what the mind comprehends, and 
what it conceives without comprehending, 
is the point of divergence between the two 
sects of psycholo^ which still exist in 
the world. Nothmg is in the intellect 
which has not before been in the sense, 
said the Aristotelian schoolmen. Every 
idea has its original in the senses, repeated 
the disciple of Epicurus, Gassendi . Locke 
indecMl, as Gassendi had done before him, 
assigned another origin to one class of 
ideas ; but these were few in number, and 
in the next century two writers of consid- 
erable influence. Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to resolve them all into sensa- 
tion. The Cartesian school, a name rath- 
er used for brevity, as a short denomina- 
tion of all who, like Cudworth, held the 
same tenets as to the nature of ideas, lost 

Sound both in France and England ; nor 
d Leibnitz, who was deemed an enemy 
to some of our great En^Ush names, suf- 
ficient weiffht to restore it. In the hands 
of some who followed in both countries, 
the worst phrases of Locke were prefer- 
r^ to the best ; whatever could be turned 
to the account of pyrrhonism, material- 
ism, or atheism, made a ficnire in the Epi- 
curean system of a popular philosophy. 
The names alluded to will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. The German meta- 
physicians from the time of Kant deserve 
at least the credit of having successfully 
withstood this coarse sensualism, though 
they may have borrowed much that their 
disciples take for original, and added much 
tfaat IS baldly better than what th&y haya 



overthrown. The opposite philosophy to 
that which never rises above sensible im- 
ages is exposed to a dan|[er of its own ; 
it is one which the infirmity of the human 
faculties renders perpetually at hand ; few 
there are who, in reasoning on subjects 
where we cannot attain what Locke has 
called ** positive comprehensive ideas,'' are 
secure from falling into mere nonsense 
and repugnancy. In that part of physics 
which is simply conversant with quantity, 
this danger is probably not great ; but m 
all such inquiries as are sometimes called 
transcendental, it has perpetually ship- 
wrecked the adventurous navigator. 

114. In the language, and probably the 
notions of Locke as to the na- HianodoM 
ture of the soul, there is an in- ■■«o«^«o«» 
distinctness more worthy of the Aristote- 
lian schoolmen than of one conversant 
with the Cartesian philosophy. ^ Bodies,** 
he says, " manifestly produce ideas in us 
by impulse, the only way which we can 
conceive bodies to operate in. If, then, ex- 
ternal objects be not united to our minds 
when they produce ideas in it, and yet we 
perceive these original qualities in such 
of them as singly fall under our senses, 
it is evident that some motion must be 
thence continued by our nerves or animid 
spirits, by some parts of our bodies to the 
brain or the seat of sensation, there to 
produce in our minds the particular ideas 
we have of them. And since the exten- 
sion, figrure, number, and motion of bodies 
of an observable bigness may be perceived 
at a distance by the sight, it is evident 
some singly imperceptible bodies must 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby 
convey to the brain some motion which 
produces those ideas which we have of 
them in us." He so far retracts his first 
position afterward, as to admit, ** in con- 
sequence of what Mr. Newton has shown 
in the Principia on the mvitation of mat- 
ter towards matter," that God not only 
can put into bodies powers and ways of 
operation above what can be explained 
from what we know of matter, but that he 
has actually done so. And he promises 
to correct the former passage, which, how- 
ever, he has never performed. In fact, he 
seems, by the use of phrases which recur 
too often to be thought merely figurative, 
to have supposed that some thing in the 
brain comes into local contact with the 
mind. He was here unable to divest him- 
self, any more than the schoolmen had 
done, of the notion that there is a proper 
action of the body on the soul in percep- 
tion. The Cartesians had brought in the 
theory of occasional causes and other so- 
Intioiis of tha phsoo1BMDd^1A uk xc^ ^w^^ 
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what seems so irreconcilable with an im- 
material principle. No one is so lavish 
of a cerebral instrumentality in mental im- 
ages as Malebranche ; he seems at every 
moment on the verge of materialism ; he 
coquets, as it were, with an Epicurean 
physiology ; but if I may be allowed to 
continue the metaphor, he perceives the 
moment where to stop, and retires, like a 
dexterous fair one, with unsmirched hon- 
our to his immateriality. It cannot be said 
that Locke is equally successful. 

115. In another and a well-known pas- 
and lis im- SBge, he has thrown out a doubt 
mieriaiity. whether God might not superadd 
the faculty of thinkinff to matter; and 
though he thinks it probable that this has 
not been the case, leaves it at last a de- 
batable question, wherein nothing else 
than presumptions are to be had. Yet he 
has strongly argued against the possibility 
of a material Deity upon reasons derived 
from the nature of matter. Locke almost 
appears to have taken the union of a think- 
ing being with matter for the thinking of 
matter itself. What is there, Stillingfleet 
well asks, like self-consciousness in mat- 
ter! '* Nothing at all,** Locke replies, 
*' in matter as matter. But that God can- 
not bestow on some parcels of matter a 
power of thinking, and with it self-con- 
sciousness, will never be proved by asking 
how it is possible to apprehend that mere 
body should perceive that it doth per- 
ceive." But if that we call mind, and of 
which we are self-conscious, were thus 
superadded to matter, would it the less 
be something real 1 In what sense can it 
be compared to an accident or quahtyl 
It has been justly observed, that we are 
much more certain of the independent ex- 
istence of mind than of that of matter. 
But that, by the constitution of nature, a 
definite organization, or what will be gen- 
erally thought the preferable hypothesis, 
an organic molecule, should be a neces- 
sary concomitant of this immateriid prin- 
ciple, does not involve any absurdity at all, 
wnatever want of evidence may be ob- 
jected to it. 

116. It is remarkable, that in the contro- 
versy with Stillingfleet on this passage, 
Locke seems to take for granted that there 
is no immaterial principle in brutes : and 
as he had too much plain sense to adopt 
the Cartesian theory of their insensibility, 
he draws the most plausible argument for 
the possibility of thought in matter by the 
admitted fact of sensation and voluntary 
motion in these animal organizations. 
** It is not doubted but that the properties 
of a rose, a peach, or an elephant super- 
added to matter is in these tnings matter 



sUH** Few, perhaps, at present, wbo be- 
lieve in the unmateriality of tlie human 
soul, would deny the same to an elephant ; 
but it must be owned that the diacoveriea 
of zoology have pushed this to conse- 
quences which some might not readily 
adopt. The spiritual being of a sponge 
revolts a little our prejudices ; yet there is 
no resting-place, and we must admit this, 
or be content to sink ourselves into a mass 
of medullary fibre. Brutes have been u 
slowly emancipated in philosophy as some 
classes of mankind have been in civil p(d- 
ity ; their souls, we see, were almost uni- 
versally disputed to them at the end of 
the seventeenth century, even by those 
who did not absolutely bring them dowa 
to machinery. Even within the recoUee- 
tion of many, it was common to deny them 
any kind of reasoning faculty, and to solve 
their most sagacious actions by the vague 
woid instinct. We have come, of lale 
years, to think better of our humble com- 
panions ; and, as usual in simihu* eases, 
the predominant bias seems rather too 
much of a levelling character. 

117. No quality more renmrkaUy dis- 
tinguishes Locke than his love niBtm^ 
of truth. He is of no sect or par- iwdig* 
ty ; has no oblique design, such ••*■*■*'• 
as we so frequently perceive, of sostiin- 
ing some tenet whicn he suppresses ; no 
submissiveness to the opinions of others, 
nor, what very few lay aside, to his own. 
Without having adopted certain dominant 
ideas, like Descartes and Malebranche, he 
follows, with inflexible impartiality and im- 
wearied patience, the long process of anal- 
ysis to which he has subjected the human 
mind. No great writer has been more 
exempt from vanity, in which he is very 
advantageously contrasted with Bacon 
and Descartes ; but he is sometimes a Ut- 
tle sharp and contemptuous of his prede- 
cessors. The originality of Locke is real 
and unaffected ; not that he has derifsd 
nothing from others, which would be a 
great reproach to himself or to them, but, 
in whatever he has in common with other 
philosophers, there is alwavs a tinge of 
his own thoughts, a modification of the 
particular talent, or, at least, a peculiarity 
of language which renders it not very easy 
of detection. " It was not to be expect- 
ed,^* says Stewart, '^ that in a work so 
composed by snatches, to borrow a phrase 
of the author, he should be able accurately 
to draw the line between his own ideas 
and the hints for which he was indebted 
to others. To those who are well ae« 
quainted with his speculations, it must s>- 
pear evident that he had studied diligently 
the metaphysical writings both of Hobbss 
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and that he was no stranger 
to- the Essa^rs of Montaigne, to the phHo- 
sophical works of Bacon, and to Male- 
branche's Inquiry after Troth. That he 
was familiarly conversant with the Car- 
tesian system may be presumed from 
what we are told by his biographer, that 
it was this which first inspired him with a 
disgust at the jargon of the schools, and 
led him into that train of thinking which 
be afterward prosecuted so successfully. 
I do not, however, recollect tJtaX he has 
anywhere in his Essay mentioned the 
name of any one of those authors. It is 

Erobable that when he sat down to write, 
e found the result of his youthful reading 
so com[^etely identified with the fruits of 
his subsequent reflections, that it was im- 
possible for him to attempt a separation 
of the one fh>m the other, and that he was 
thus occasionally led to mistake the treas- 
ures of memory for those of invention. 
That this was really the case may be far- 
ther presumed from the peculiar and ori- 
ginal cast of his phra^oloffy, which, 
though in general careless and unpolish- 
ed, has always the merit of that charac- 
teristical unity and raciness of style, which 
demonstrate that while he was writing he 
conceived himself to be drawing only mm 
his own resources."* 

118. The writer, however, whom we 
iMhiided ta have just quoted has not quite 
two tmm, done justice to the originality of 
Locke in more than one instance. Tiius 
on tlus very passage we find a note in 
these words : ^ Mr. Addison has remaric- 
ed that Bfalebranche had the start of 
Locke by several years in his notions on 
the subject of duration. Some other coin- 
cidences not less remarkable might be 
easily pointed out in the opinions of the 
English and of the French philosopher." I 
am not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt 
the trutn of the latter sentence. But with 
respect to the notions of Malebranche and 
Locke on duration, it must be said that 
they are neither the same, nor has Addi- 
son asserted them to be so.f The one 
threw out an h3rpothe8is with no attempt 
at proof; the other offered an explanation 
of the phaenomena. What Locke has ad- 
Tanced as to our getting the idea of dura- 
tion by reflecting on the succession of our 
ideas seems to he tniljr his own. Wheth- 
er it be entirely As right explanation is 
another question. It rather appears to 
me that the internal sense, as we may not 
impropeily call it, of duration belongs sep- 
arately to each idea, and is rather lost than 

* PraUnrinMT Diweftitioo. 
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suffgested by their succession. Duration 
is best perceived when we are able to de- 
tain an idea for some time without change, 
as in watchiujg the motion of a pendulum. 
And though it is impossible for the mind 
to continue in this state of immobility 
more, perhaps, than about a secoiul or two, 
this is sufficient to give us an idea of du- 
ration as the necessary condition of ex- 
istence. Whether this be an objective or 
merely a subjective necessity, is an ab- 
struse (question, which our sensations do 
not decide. But Locke appears to have 
looked rather at the measure of duration, 
by which we divide it into portions, than 
at the mere simplicity of the idea itself. 
Such a measure, it is certain, can only be 
obtained through the medium of a succes- 
sion in our ideas. 

1 19. It has been also remarked by Stew- 
art, that Locke claims a discovenr rather 
due to Descartes, namely, the impossi- 
bility of defining simple ideas. Descartes, 
however, as well as the authors of the 
Port-Royal Logic, merely says that words 
already as clear as we can make them do 
not require, or even admit of definition. 
But I do not perceive that he has made 
the distinction we find in the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, that the names of 
simple ideas are not capable of any defi- 
nition, while the names of all complex 
ideas are so. " It has not, that I know,** 
Locke says, " been observed by anybody 
what words are and what are not capa- 
ble of being defined.** The passage I have 
2uoted in another place (page 99), from 
^escartes's posthumous dialogue, even if 
it went to this length, was unknown to 
Locke ; yet he might have acknowled^[ed 
that he had been in some measure antici- 
pated in other observations by Uiat phi- 
losopher. 

190. The first book of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding is direct- m» Ttew or 
ed, as is well known, against the innate idwi. 
doctrine of innate ideas, or innate princi- 
ples in the mind. This has been often 
censured, as combating in some places a 
tenet which no one would support, and as, 
in other passages, breaking in upon moral 
distinctions themselves, by disputing the 
universality of their acknowledgment. 
With respect to the former charge, it is 
not, perhaps, easy for usto determine what 
might be the crude and confused notions, 
or, at least, language of many who held 
the theory of innate ideas. It is by no 
means evident that Locke had Descartes 
chiefly or even at all in view. Lord Her- 
bert, whom he distinctly answers, and 
many others, especially the Platonists, 
had dwelt up«i innate i&as in fkr stronger 
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tenns than the great French metaphy- 
sician, if, indeed, he can be said to have 
maintained them at all. The latter and 
more important accusation rests upon no 
other pretext than that Locke must be 
reckoned among those who have not ad- 
mitted a moral faculty of discovering right 
from wrong to be a part of our constitu- 
tion. But that there is a law of nature 
imposed by the Supreme Being, and con- 
sequently universal, has been so repeated- 
ly asserted in his writings, that it would 
imply great inattention to question it. 
Stewart has justly vindicated Locke in this 
respect from some hasty and indefinite 
charges of Beattie ; but I must venture to 
think that he goes much too far when he 
attempts to identify the doctrines of the 
Essay with those of Shaftesbury. These 
two philosophers were in opposite schools 
as to the test of moral sentiments. Locke 
seems dways to adopt what is called the 
selfish system in morals, resolving all 
morahty into religion, and all religion into 
a regard to our own interest. And he 
seems to have paid less attention to the 
emotions than to the intellectual powers 
of the soul. 

121. It would by no means be difficult 
General to controvert other tenets of this 
vnim. great man. But the obligations we 
owe to him for the Essay on the Human 
Understanding are never to be forgotten. 
It is truly the first real chart of the coasts ; 
wherein some may be laid down incor- 
rectly, but the general relations of all are 
perceived. And we, who find some things 
to censure in Locke, have perhaps learned 
how to censure them from himself; we 
have thrown off so many false notions 
and films of prejudice by his help, that we 
are become capable of judging our master. 
This is what has been the fate of all who 
have pushed onward the landmarks of 
science ; they have made that easy for in- 
ferior men which was painfully laboured 
through by themselves. Among many ex- 
cellent things in the Essay on Human 
Understanding, none are more admirable 
than the whole third book on the nature 
of words, especially the three chapters on 
their imperfection and abuse. In earlier 
treatises of logic, at least in that of Port- 
Royal, some of this might be found ; but 
nowhere are verbad fallacies, and, above 
all, the sources from which they spring, so 
fully and conclusively exposed. 

122. The same praiseworthy diligence 
Locke'tCon- ^^ hunting error to its lurking- 
doctor Un- places distinguishes the short 
*»'«^*°«- treatise on the Conduct of the 
Understanding; which, having been origin- 
ally designed as an additional chapter to 



the Essay,* is, as it were, tlie ethieal ap> 
plication of its theory, and ooi^ alwm 
to be read with it, if, indeed, for the take 
of its practical utility, it should not eome 
sooner into the course of education. Aris- 
totle himself, and the whole of his dialec- 
tical school, had pointed out manv of the 
sophisms against which we should guard 
our reasoning faculties; but these are 
chiefly such as others attempt to put upoo 
us in dispute. There are more dangeroas 
foUacies by which we cheat ourselves : 
prejudice, partiahty, self-interest, vani- 
ty, inattention, and indifference to tnith. 
Locke, who was as exempt from these as 
almost any man who has turned his mind 
to so many subjects where their influ- 
ence is to be suspected, has dwelt on the 
moral discipline of the intellect in this 
treatise better, as I conceive, than any of 
his predecessors, though i^e have alr^dy 
seen, and it might appear far more at 
length to those who should have reconrae 
to the books, that Amauld and Male- 
branche, besides other French pluloso- 
phers of the age, had not been remiss in 
this indispensable part of logic. 

123. Locke throughout tlus treatise la- 
bours to secure the honest inquirer bom 
that previous persuasion of his own opb- 
ion, which generally renders all his pie- 
tended investigations of its truth httk 
more than illusive and nugatory. Bat 
the indifierency he recommends to eveiy- 
thing except truth itself, so that we shodld 
not even wish anything to be true before 
we have examined whether it be so, seems 
to involve the impossible hypothesis that 
man is but a purely reasoning being. It 
is vain to press the recommendation of 
freedom from prejudice so far ; since we 
cannot but conceive some propositions to 
be more connected with our welfare than 
others, and, consequently, to desire their 
truth. These exaggerations lay a fu^ 
mental condition of honest inquiry open 
to the sneers of its adversaries ; and it is 
sufficient, because nothing more is letJUf 
attainable, first to dispossess ourselves m 
the notion that our interests are concern- 
ed where they are not, and next, erea 
when we cannot but wish one result of 
our inquiries rather than another, to be the 
more unremitting in our endeavours to 
exclude this bias from pur reasoning. 

124. I cannot think liny parent or in- 
structer justified in neglecting to pat this 
little treatise in the hands of a boy about 
the time when the reasoning faculties be- 
come developed. It will give him a sober 

* See a letter to Molyneaz, dated April, IS?. 
Locke*B Works (foL, 1760), VOL iii^ Ik 538. 
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and seriona, not flippant or self-conceited, 
independency of thinking ; end, while it 
te&cnes how to distrust ounelTes, and to 
watch those prejudices which necessarilv 
^row up trom one cause or another, will 
inspire a reasonable confidence in what 



' he has well considered, by taking off a 
little of that deference to authority, which 
is the more to be regretted in its excess, 
that, like its eousin-german, party spirit, 
it is frequently united to toydty of heart 
and the generous enthusiaani of youth. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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SioT. I. On HoKAL PHiLOBorar. 

hacd*! Prorioeial LMIn*.— Tarlor.—Cndwortb. 
— SMBOa.— CnmbeiLuid'a Lawof Nituf*.— E^if- 
faadbff'iTraatiaaoathanmi SobjacL— Rocbi- 
fbocsDll ukd I^ Brajin.— Locka "'" 
— Ftnalm. 



1. Thb casoistica] writers of the Ro~ 
CH^Tof man Church, and especially of 
a* Jmiii the Jesuit order, belong to ear- 
lier periods ; for little room was left for 
anything but popular compilations from 
larse works of vast labour and accredited 
aBthority. But the false principles im- 
puted to the latter school now raised a 
Woder cry than before. Implacable and 
unsparing enemies, as well as ambitious 
intnfuers themselves, Uiey were encoun- | 
" ■ e wlo 



were such willing or able 
fMaTsPiv JansenistB whoqi theypersecu- 
iIbMI [^ ted. Pascal, by his Provin- 
^*' cial Letters, did more to ruin 

tile name of Jesuit than all the controTer- 
eies of Proteatanism, or all the fulmina- 
tiona of the Parliament of Paris. A letter 
of Antony Amauld, published in 1655, 
wherein he declared that he could not find 
in Jansenins the propoisitions condemned 
by the pope, and laid himself open to cen- 
sure by some of his own, provoked the 
Sorbonne, of which he was a member, to 
exclude him from the faculty of theology. 
Before this resolution was taken, Pascal 
ewne forward in defence of his friend, un- ' 
der a Bctitions name, in the first of what 
hare been always called Lettres Provin- ! 
dales, bnt, more accurately, Lettres Sorites 
par LwuB de Montalte a un Provincial de 
sea Amis. In the first four of them he 
diaeosaca the thorny problems of Jansen- 
ism, aiming chiefly to show that St. Hiom- 
M Aquinas had maintained the same doc- 
trine on eflh»cious grace which his disci- 
ples the Dominicans now rejected from i 
another quarter. But he passed lh>m 
hence to a theme more generaUy intelligi- 1 
Ue and interesting, the false morality of i 
the Jesuit 
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I so long a list of scandalous decisions, and 
dwelt upon them with so much wit and 
I spirit, and yet vrith so serious a severity, 
I that the order of Loyola became a by- 
I word with mankind. I do not afree with 
. those who think the Provincial Letters s 
I greater proof of the genius of Pascal than 
his Thoughts, in spite of the many weak- 
nesses in reasoning which the latter dis- 
, play. They are at present, finely written 
as all confess them to be, too much filled 
with obsolete controversy ; they quote 
books too much forgotten ; they have too 
little bearing on any permanent sympa- 
thies, to be read with much interest or 
pleasure. 
I 3. The Jesuits had, mifortnnately for 
I themselves, no writers at that -nttr mn 
' time of sufficient ability to de- nuauoaxi 
fend them ; and, being disliked ^ "■'■ 
by man^ who were not Jansenists, could 
I make little stand against their adversa* 
ries till public opinion had already taken 
its line. They nave since not failed to 
>;harge Pascal with extreme misrepresent- 
ation of their eminent casuists, Escobar, 
Busenbaum, and many others, so that 
wme have ventured to call the Provincial 
Letters the immortal Uars (lea immortel- 
les menteuses). It has been insinuated, 
^ince Pascal's vecacily is hard to attack, 
that he was deceived by those from whom 
l)e borrowed his quotations. But he has 
declared himself^ in a remarkable passage, 
not only that, far from repenting of these 
letters, he would make them yet stronger 
if it were to be done again, but that, al* 
though he bad not read all the books he 
lias quoted, else he must have spent great 
[•art of his life in reading bad books, yet 
that he had read Escobar twice through, 
^oid, with respect to the rest, he had not 
quoted a single passage without having 
>een it in the book, and examined the 
I'ontext before and after, that 1^ might 
ttot confound an objection with an answer, 
irhich would have been reprehensible and 
unjust;* it is therefore impossible to 

■ {BanHdiPaMaL.vaLUv^'K^ 
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save the honour of Pascal if his quota- 
tions are not fair. Nor did he stand alone 
in his imputations on the Jesuit casuistry. 
A book, called Morale des Jesuites, by 
Nicolas Perrault, published at Mons in 
1667, goes over the same ground with less 
pleasantry but not less learning. 

3. The most extensive and learned work 
Taylor^ On casuistry which has appeared 
Ductor Do- in the English language is the 
tkantimn. Ductor Dubitantium of Jeremy 
Taylor, published in 1660. This, as its 
title shows, treats of subjective morality, 
or the guidance of the conscience. But 
this cannot be much discussed without 
establishing some principles of objective 
right and wrong, some standard by which 
the conscience is to be ruled. ** The whole 
measure and rule of conscience,** accord- 
ing to Taylor, "^ is the law of God, or God's 
wul signified to us by nature or revelation ; 
and by the several manners, and times, and 
parts of its communication it hath obtained 
several names: the law of nature — the 
consent of nations — right reason — the 
Decalogue — the sermon of Christ — the 
canons of the apostles — the laws ecclesi- 
astical and civil of princes and govemora 
— fame, or the pubUc reputation of things, 
expressed by proverbs, and other instances 
and mannera of public honesty. . . . These, 
being the full measures of right and wrong, 
of lawful and unlawful, will be the rule of 
conscience and the subject of the present 
book." 

4. The heterogeneous combination of 
Its character things SO different in nature and 
anddefecta. authority, 88 if they were all 
expressions of the law of God, does not 
augur well for the distinctness of Taylor's 
moral philosophy, and would be disadvan- 
taffeously compared with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity of Hooker. Nor are we de- 
ceived in the anticipations we might draw. 
With many of Taylor's excellences, his 
vast fertility and his frequent acuteness, 
the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits his char- 
acteristic defects ; the waste of quotations 
is even greater than in his other writings, 
and his own exuberance of mind degener- 
ates into an intolerable proUxity. His 
solution of moral difficulties is often un- 
satisfactory ; after an accumulation of ar- 
guments and authorities, we have the dis- 
appointment to perceive that the knot is 
neither untied nor cut; there seems a 
want of close investigation of principles, 
a frequent confusion and obscurity, which 
Taylor's two chief faults, excessive dis- 
play and redundancy of language, conspire 
to produce. Paley is no doubt often super- 
ficial, and sometimes mistaken; yet in 
clearness, in conciseness, in freedom from 



impertinent reference to anthonty, he is 
far superior to Taylor. 

5. Taylor seems too much inclined to 
side with those who resolTo aU light and 
wrong into the positive will of God. The 
law of nature he defines to be " the oni- 
veraal law of the world or of mankind, to 
which we are inclined by nature, invited 
by consent, prompted by reason, but which 
is bound upon us only by tl^ command 
of God." Though in the strict meaning 
of the word, law, this may be truly ni£ 
it was surely required, considering the 
large sense which that word has obtained 
as coincident with moral right, that t 
fuller explanation should be giren thin 
Taylor has even intimated, lest the good- 
ness of the Deity should aeem somethiof 
arbitrary and precarious. And, tboo^ m 
maintaining, against most of the adiolastic 
metaphysicians, that God can dispenie 
with the precepts of the Decalogue, he 
may be sulwtantially right, yet his reasoos 
seem by no means the clearest and moit 
satisfactory that noight be assigned. It 
may be added, that in his prolix rales ooo- 
ceming what he calls a prob^le eoo- 
science, he comes very near to the mucfa 
decried Uieories of the Jesuits. Tbgn 
was, indeed, a vein of subtlety in Ttylor'i 
underetanding which was not always with- 
out influence on his candour. 

6. A treatise concerning eternal and i 
immutable morality, by Cud- 
worth, was firat published in 
1731. This may be almost reck- 
oned a portion of his Intellectual System, 
the object being what he has declued to 
be one of those which he bad there in 
view. This was to prove that moral dif- 
ferences of right and wrong are antecedent 
to any divine law. He wrote, therefore, 
not only against the Calvinistic school 
but in some measure against Taylor, 
though he abstains from mentioning toy 
recent author except Descartes, wlw had 
gone far in referring all moral distinetioos 
to the arbitrary will of God. Cudwoith's 
reasoning is by no means satisfactory, and 
rests too much on the dogmatic meta|i^^ 
ics which were going out of use. The 
nature or essence of nothing, he maintains, i 
can depend upon the will of God alone: 
which IS the efficient, but not the fbmaL 
cause of all things ; a distinction not very 
intelligible, but on which he seems to 
build his theorjr.* For moral relatioitf. 
though he admits that they have no ob- 
jective existence out of the mind, have a 
positive essence, and therefore are not 
nothing ; whence it follows that Ibey bs*^ 
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be independent of will. He ponrs out 
much ancient learning, thougn not so 
lavishlv as in the Intellectual System. 

7. The uigent necessity of contracting 
NiMi«. u niy sails in this last period, far 
I'lMMu. the most abundant as it is in the 
▼ariety and extent of its literature, re- 
strains me from more than a bare mention 
of several works not undeserving of re- 
gard. The Essais de Morale of Nicole 
are less read than esteemed, says a late 
bioffrapher.* Voltaire, however, prophe- 
sied that they would not perish. **The 
chapter especially,** he proceeds, " on the 
means of preserving peace among men, is 
a masterpiece to which nothing equal has 
been left to us by antiq^uity/'f These 
Essays are properly contamed in six vol- 
umes ; but so many other pieces are added 
in some editions, that the collection under 
that title is very long. La Placette, min- 
ister of a French church at Copenhagen, 
has been called the Protestant Nicole. 
His Essais de Morale, in 1693 and other 
years, are full of a solid morality, rather 
strict in casuistry, and apparently not de- 
ficient in observation and analytical views 
of human nature. They were much es- 
teemed in their own age. Works of this 
kind tread so very closely on the depart- 
ment of practical religion, that it is some- 
times difficult to separate them on any 
fixed principle. A less homiletical form, 
a comparative absence of scriptural quota- 
tion, a more reasoning and observing 
mode of dealing with the subject, are the 
chief distinctions. But in the sermons of 
Barrow and some others we find a great 
deal of what may be justly called moral 
philosophy. 

8. A book by Sharrock, De Officiis se- 
oitar wii. cundum Rationis Humans Dicta- 
**>^ ta, 1660, is occasionally quoted, 
and seems to be of a philosophical na- 
tore.t Velthuysen, a Dutch minister, 
was of more reputation. His name was 
rather obnoxious to the orthodox, since he 
was a strenuous advocate of toleration, a 
Cartesian in philosophy, and inclined to 
Jodge for himself. His chief works are 
I)e Principiis Justi et Decori, and De Nat- 
urali Pudore.^ But we must now pass on 
to those who have exercised a greater in* 
fluence in moral philosophy, Cumberiand 
mnd Puffendorf, aher giving a short con- 
sideration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be 
called, of Spinosa has been developed by 
him in the fourth and fifth parts of his 

Biof. Univ. t Si^le de Looii XIV. 
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Ethics. We are not deceived in n «ni ne- 
what might naturally be expect- ten «r fl^ 
ed from the unhesitating adhe- '"'*' 
rence of Spinosa to a rigorous line of rea« 
soning, that his ethical scheme would of- 
fer nothing inconsistent with the funda- 
mental pantheism of his philosophy. In 
nature itself, he maintains as before, there 
is neither perfection nor imperfection, nei- 
ther good nor evil ; but these are dtodes 
of speaking adopted to express the rela* 
tions of things as Xhtj appear to our 
minds. Whatever contains more positive 
attributes capable of being ^prehended 
by us than another contains, is more per- 
fect than it. Whatever we know to be 
useful to ourselves, that is good; and 
whatever impedes our attainment of good 
is eviL By this utility Spinosa does not 
understand happiness, if by tluit is meant 
pleasurable sensation, but the extension 
of our mental and bodiily capacities. The 
passions restrain and overpower these ca- 
pacities ; and coming from without, that 
IS, the body, render the mind a less now* 
erful agent than it seems to be. It is 
only, we may remember, in a popular 
sense, and subject to his own definitionsi 
that Spinosa acknowledges the mind to be 
an agent at all ; it is merely so in so far 
as its causes of action cannot be referred 
by us to an3rthing external. No passion 
can be restrained except by a stronger 
passion. Hence even a knowledge of 
what is really good or evil for us can of 
itself restrain no passion ; but only as it 
is associated with a perception of joy and 
sorrow, which is a mode of passion. This 
perception is necessarily accompanied by 
desire or aversion ; but they may often 
be so weak as to be controlled by other 
sentiments of the same class, inspired by 
conflicting passions. Tliis is the cause 
of the weakness and inconstancy of many, 
and he alone is wise and virtuous who 
steadily pursues what is i^ful to him* 
self; that is, what reason points out as 
the best means of preserving his well-be- 
in^ and extending his capacities. No« 
thing is absolutely good ; nothing, there- 
fore, is principally sought by a viituous 
man but knowledge ; not of things exter« 
nal, which gives us only inadequate ideas, 
but of Giod. Other things are good or 
evil to us so far as they suit our nature 
or contradict it ; and so far as men act by 
reason, they must a^ree in seeking what 
is conformable to their nature. And those 
who agree with us in living by reason, are 
themselves, of all things, most suitable to 
our nature, so that the society of snch 
men is most to be desired ; and to enlarge 
that iociety by leiidAcisy^ m^GL^r^a^soKiuK 
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and by promoting their advantage when 
they are 80, is most useful to ourselves. 
For the good of such as pursue virtue 
may be enjoyed by all, and does not ob- 
struct our own. Whatever conduces to 
the common society of mankind, and pro- 
motes concord among them, is useful to 
all; and whatever has an opposite ten- 
dency is pernicious. The paissions are 
sometimes incapable of excess, but of this 
the only instances are joy and cheerful- 
ness ; more frequently they become per- 
nicious by being indulged ; and in some 
cases, such as hatred, can never be useful. 
We should therefore, for our own sakes, 
meet the hatred and malevolence of oth- 
ers with love and liberality. Spinosa 
dwells much on the preference due to a 
social above a solitary life, to cheerful- 
ness above austerity, and alludes fre- 
quently to the current theological ethics 
with censure. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is en- 
titled On Human Slavery, meaning the 
subjugation of the reason to the passions ; 
the fifth. On Human Liberty, is designed 
to show, as had been partly done in the 
former, how the mind or intellectual man 
is to preserve its supremacy. This is to 
be effected, not by the extinction, which 
is impossible, but by the moderation of 
the passions ; and the secret of doing this, 
according to Spinosa, is to contemplate 
such things as are naturally associated 
with affections of no great violence. W^e 
find that, wlien we look at things simply 
in themselves, and not in their necessary 
relations, they affect us more powerfully ; 
whence it may be inferred that we shall 
weaken the passion by viewing them as 
parts of a necessary series. We pro- 
mote the same end by considering the ob- 
iject of the passion in many different re- 
ations, and, in general, by enlarging the 
sphere of our knowledge concerning it. 
Hence, the more adequate ideas we attain 
of things that affect us, the less we shall 
be overcome by the passion they excite. 
But, most of all, it should be our endeav- 
our to refer all things to the idea of God. 
The more we understand ourselves and 
our passions, the more we shall love God; 
for the more we understand anything, the 
more pleasure we have in contemplating 
it; and we shall associate the idea of 
God with this pleasurable contemplation, 
which is the essence of love. The love 
of God should be the chief employment 
of the mind. But God has no passions ; 
therefore, he who desires that God should 
love him, desires, in fact, that he should 
cease to be God. And the more we be- 
lieve others to be united in the same love 



of God, the more we shall lo?e him our- 
selves. 

11. The great aim of the mindy and the 
greatest defree of virtue, is the knowl- 
edge of things in their essence. This 
knowled^ is the perfection of human na> 
ture ; it is accompanied with the greatest 
joy and contentment ; it leads to a love 
of God, intellectual, not imaginative ; eter- 
nal, because not springing m>m passions 
that perish with the body, being itself a 
portion of that infinite love with which 
God intellectuaUy loves himself. In this 
love towards God our chief felicity con- 
sists, which is not the reward of virtue, 
but virtue itself; nor is any one happj 
because he has overcome the passions; 
but it is by being happy, that is, by enjoy- 
ing the fulness of Divine love, that he has 
become capable of overcoming them. 

13. These extraordinary effusions can- 
firm what has been hinted in another 
place, that Spinosa, in the midst of his 
atheism, seemed often to hover over the 
regions of mystical theology. This Ivt 
book of the Ethics speaks, as is evident, 
the very langua^ of Quietism. In Spi- 
nosa himself it is not easy to understand 
the meaning ; his sincerity ought not, I 
think, to be called in question ; and this 
enthusiasm may be set down to the rap- 
ture of the imagination expatiating in tbe 
enchanting wilderness of its creatioo. 
But the possibility of combining such a 
tone of contemplative devotion with tbe 
systematic denial of a Supreme Being, in 
any personal sense, may put us on our 
guard against the tendency of mysticisn, 
which may again, as it has frequently, de- 
generate into a similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third 
quarter of the seventeenth cen- camboUDft 
tury, seemed to be cultivated by !>• Lefibw 
three very divergent schools : '***"^ 
by that of the theologians, who went no 
farther than revelation, or, at least, than 
the positive law of God, for morad dis- 
tinctions ; by that of the Platonic phik»- 
ophers, who sought them in eternal and 
intrinsic relations; and that of Hobbes 
and Spinosa, who reduced them all to 
selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, 
in some of its modifications, has greatly 
prevailed in tlte last two centuries, may be 
referred to Richard Cumberland, after- 
ward bishop of Peterborough. His fa- 
mous work, De Legibus Natune Disquisi- 
tio Philosophica, was published in 167j. 
It is contained in nine chapters, besides 
the preface or prolegomena. 

14. Cumberland begins by mentioning 
Grotius, Selden, and one or two more who 
have investigated the laws of nature A 
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Anaiyti* of posteriori^ that is, by the testimo- 
froiefom- ny of authon and the consent 
«»*• of nations. But as some objec- 

tions may be started against this mode of 
proof, which, though he does not hold them 
to be valid, are likely to have some effect, 
he prefers another Une of demonstration, 
deducing the laws of nature, as effects, 
from their real causes in the constitution 
of nature itself. The Platonic theory of 
innate moral ideas, sufficient to establish 
natural law, he does not admit. '*For 
myself) at least, I may say that I have not 
been so fortunate as to arrive at the 
knowledge of this law by so compendious 
a road.*' He deems it, therefore, necessa- 
ty to begin with what we learn by daily 
use and experience, preserving nothing 
but the physical laws of motion shown by 
mathematicians, and the derivation of all 
their operations from the will of a First 
Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all prop- 
ositions which can be justly reckoned gen- 
eral moral laws of nature, he finds that 
they may be reduced to one, the pursuit 
of the common good of all rational agents, 
which tends to our own good as part of 
the whole ; as its opposite tends not only 
to the misery of the whole system, but to 
our own.* This tendency, he takes care 
to tell us, though he uses the present tense 
(conducit), has respect to the most remote 
consequences, and is so understood by 
him. The means which serve to this end, 
the general good, may be treated as theo- 
rems in a geometrical method.! Cumber- 
land, as we have seen in Spinosa, was 
captivated by the apparent security of this 
road to truth. 

16. This scheme, he observes, may at 
first sight want the two requisites of a 
law, a legislator and a sanction. But 
whatever is naturally assented to by our 
minds must spring from the author of na^ 
tore. God is proved to be the author of 
every proposition which is proved to be 
true by the constitution of nature, which 
has him for its author.^ Nor is a sanc- 
tion wanting in the rewards, that is, the 
happiness which attends the observance 
of the law of nature, and in the opposite 
effects of its neglect ; and in a lax sense, 
though not that of the jurists, reward as 
well as punishment maybe included in the 
word sanction.^ But benevolence, that is, 
love and desire of good towards all ration<^ 
al beings, includes piety towards God, the 
greatest of them all, as well as humanity. | 
Cumberland altogether abstains from ar- 
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guments founded on revelation, and is, 
perhaps, the first vrriter On natural law 
who has done so, for they may even be 
found in Hobbes. And I think that he 
may be reckoned the founder of what is 
awkwardly and invidiously called the utit^ 
itarian school ; for, though simUar expree- 
sions about the common good may some- 
times be found in the ancients, it does not 
seem to have been the basiis of any eth- 
ical system. 

17. This common good, noit any minute 
particle of it, as the benefit of a single 
man, is the great end of the legislator smd 
of him who obeys his wilL And such 
human actions as by their natilral tenden- 
cy promote the common good may be 
called naturally good, more tha(n those 
which tend only to the good of any one 
man, by how much the whole is grealei* 
than this small part. And whatever is 
directed in the shortee(t Way to this end 
may be called right, as a right liiie is the 
shortest of all. And as the whole system 
of the universe, when all things are ar- 
ranged so as to produce happiness, is 
beautiful, being aptly disposefd to its end, 
which is the definition of beauty, so par- 
ticular actions contributing to this general 
harmony may be called beautiful and be-* 
coming.* 

18. Cumberland acutely remarks, in an-* 
sWer to the objection to the practice of 
virtue from the evils which fall on good 
men, and the success of the wicked, thai 
no good or evil is to be coHsddered, in thia 
point of View, which arises from mere ne-' 
cessity or external causes, and not from 
our virtue or vice itself. He then showe 
that a regard for piety and peace, for mil- 
tual intei^onrse, and civil and domestic 
polity, tends to the happiness of every 
one ; and, in reckoning the good conse^ 
qUences of virtuous behaviour, we are not 
only to estimate the pleasure intimately 
connected with it, which the loVe of GroSt 
and of good men produces, btit the eontioK 
gent benefits We obtain by civil society, 
which we promote by such conduct.! 
And we see that in all nations there ie 
some regard to good faith and the distri^ 
bution of property, some respect to the 
obligation of oaths, some aftaclimiente to 
relations and friends. All men therefore 
acknowledge, and to a cfertain extent per- 
form, those things whicfi really tenq to 
the common good. And, (hough crime 
and violence sometimes prevaili yet these 
are like disease's in the body which it 
shakes off*; or if, like them, they prove 
sometimes mortal to a single community/ 
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yet human societ^r is immortal ;*and the 
conservative principles of common good 
have in the end far more efficacy than 
those which dissolve and destroy states. 

19. We ma^ reckon the happiness con- 
sequent on virtue as a true sanction of 
natural law annexed to it by its author, 
and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions 
of its definition. And though some have 
laid less stress on these sanctions, and 
deemed virtue its own reward, and grati- 
tude to God and man its best motive, yet 
the consent of nations and common expe- 
rience show us that the observance of the 
first end, which is the common good, will 
not be maintained without remuneration 
Or penal consequences. 

SO. By this single principle of common 
cood, we signify the method of natural 
nw, and arrange its secondary precepts in 
such subordination as best conduces to the 
|[eneral end. Hence moral rules give way 
m particular cases, when they come in 
collision with others of more extensive 
importance. For all ideas of right or vir- 
tue imply a relation to the system and na- 
ture 01 all rational beings. And the prin- 
ciples thus deduced as to moral conduct 
are generally applicable to political socie- 
ties, which, in their two leading institu- 
tions, the division of property and Uie co- 
ercive power of the magistrate, follow the 
steps of natural law, and adopt these rules 
of polity, because they perceive them to 
promote the common weal. 

21. From all intermixture of scriptural 
authority Cumberiand proposes to abstain, 
building only on reason and experience ; 
since we believe the Scriptures to proceed 
lh)m God, because they illustrate and pro- 
mote the law of nature. He seems to 
have been the first Christian writer who 
sought to establish systematically the 
principles of moral right independently of 
revelation. They are, indeed, taken for 
granted by many, especially those who 
adopted the Platonic language ; or the 
schoolmen nmy have demonstrated them 
by arguments derived from reason, but 
seldom, if ever, without some collateral 
reference to theological authority. In 
this respect, therefore, Cumberland may 
be deemed to make an epoch in the histo- 
ry of ethical philosophy, though Puffcn- 
dorf, whoee work was published the same 
year, may have nearly equal claims to it. 
If we compare the Treatise on the Laws 
of Nature with the Ductor ITubitantium of 
Taylor, written a very few years before, 
we shall find ourselves in a new world of 
moral reasoning. The schoolmen and 
fathers, the canonists and casuists, have 
vanished, like gbosts,at the first daylight ;, 



the continual appeal is to experieiice, and 
never to authority ; or, if autnority can be 
said to appear at all in the pages of Curo- 
beriiand, it is that of the great apostles of 
experimental philosophy, Descartes or 
Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His mind, 
liberal and comprehensive, as well as 
acute, had been forcibly impressed with 
the discoveries of his own sfe, both in 
mathematical science and in what is now 
more strictly called physiology. From 
this armory he chose his weapons, and 
employed them, in some instances, with 
great sagacity and depth of thought 
¥>om the brilliant success, also, of the 
modera analysis, as well as from the nat- 
ural prejudice in favour of a geometrical 
method, which arises from the acknowl- 
edged superiority of that science in tbs 
determination of its proper truths, he was 
led to expect more from the use of simi- 
lar processes in moral reasoning than we 
have found justified by experience. And 
this analogy had probably some effect oo 
one of the chief errors of his ethical sys- 
tem, the reduction, at least in theory, of 
the morality of actions to definite calcols- 
tion. 

32. The prolegomena or preface t» 
Cumberland's treatise, contains g, ^^g^fj 
that statement of his system u pm^ 
with which we have been hith- •'*«'*«* 
erto concerned, and which the whole vol- 
ume does but expand. His manner of 
reasoning is diffuse, abounding in repeti- 
tions, and often excursive: we cannot 
avoid perceiving that he labours long on 
propositions which no adversary would 
dispute, or on which the dispute could be 
little else than one of verbal definitioB. 
This, however, is almost the universal 
failing of preceding philosophers, and was 
only put an end to, if it can be said yet to 
have ceased, by the sharper logic of con- 
troversy, which a more general regard to 
metaphysical inquiries, and a juster sense 
of the value of words, brought into use. 

23. The question between Cumberiand 
and his adversaries, that is, the school of 
Hobbes, is stated to be, whether certain 
propositions of immutable truth, directing 
the voluntary actions of men in choosing 
good and avoiding evil, and imposing an 
obligation upon them independently of civ- 
il laws, are necessarily suggested to the 
mind by the nature of things and by that 
of mankind. And the afllrmative of this 
question he undertakes to prove from a 
consideration of the nature of both ; frooi 
which many particular rules might be de- 
duced, but, above all, that which compre- 
hends all the rest, and is the basts of bis 
theory ; namely, ihat the gieaiett 
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hie beneTolenee (not a mere languid de- 
sire, but an eneiigetie principle) of every 
rational agent towards all the rest consti- 
tutes the happiest condition of each and 
of all, so far as depends on their own 
power, and is necessarily required for 
their greatest happiness ; whence the 
common good is the supreme law. That 
God is the author of this law appears evi- 
dent from his being the author of aU na- 
ture, and of all the physical laws, accord- 
ing to which impressions are made on our 
minds. 

S4. It is easy to observe, by daily expe- 
rience, that we have the power of doing 
good to others, and that no men are so 
happy or so secure as they who most ex- 
ert this. And this may be proved syn- 
thetically, and in that more rigorous meth- 
od which he affects, though it now and 
then leads the reader awav from the sim- 
plest argument by considering our own 
faculties of speech and language, the ca- 
pacities of the hand and countenance, the 
skill we possess in sciences and in useful 
arts ; idl of which conduce to the social 
life of mankind, and to their mutual co- 
operation and benefit. Whatever pre- 
serves and perfects the nature of any- 
thing, that is to be called good, and the 
opposite evil ; so that Hobbes has crudely 
asserted good to respect only the agent 
desiring it, and, consequently, to be varia- 
ble. In this it will be seen that the dis- 
pute is chiefly verbal. 

95. Two corollaries of great importance 
in the theory of ethics spring from a con- 
sideration of our physical powers. The 
first is, that, inasmuch as they are limited 
by their nature, we should never seek to 
transgress their bounds, but distinguish, 
as the Stoics did, things within our reach, 
Ts ef 4|^, from those beyond it, ro owe ef' 
^/u9, thus relieving our minds from anx- 
ious passions, and turning them to the 
prudent use of the means assigned to us. 
The other is one which applies more 
closely to his general principle of morals ; 
that as all we can do in respect of others, 
and all the enjoyment we or they can 
have of particular things, is limited to 
certain persons, as well as in space and 
time, we perceive the necessity of distri- 
bution, both as to things, from which 
spring the rights of property, and as to 
persons, by which our benevolence, though 
a general rule in itself, is practically di- 
rected towards individuals. For the con- 
servation of an aggregate whole is the 
same as that of its divided parts, that is, 
of single persons, which reiquires a dis- 
tribative exercise of the powers of each. 
HsBoe tiro p e i ty and dominion, or nmm 



and tmoH, in the most general sense, an 
consequeqces from the general law of na- 
ture. Without a suj^rt from that law, 
according to Cumberland, without a posi- 
tive tendency to the good of all rational 
agents, we should have no right even to 
thinffs necessary for our preservation; 
nor have we that right if a greater evil 
would be incurred by our preservation 
than by our destruction. It may be add- 
ed, as a more universal reflection, that as 
all we see in nature is so framed as to 
persevere in its appointed state, and as 
the human body is endowed with the 
power of throwing off whatever is nox- 
ious and threatens the integrity of its 
condition, we may judge from this that 
the conservation of mankind in its best 
state must be the design of nature, and 
that their own voluntary actions, condu- 
cing to that end, must be such as the Au- 
thor of nature commands and approves. 

26. Cumberiand next endeavours, by an 
enlarged analysis of the mental and bodHjr 
structure of mankind, to evince their apti- 
tude for the social virtues, that is, Ibr the 
general benevolence which is the primary 
law of nature. We have the power of 
knowing these by our rational faculty, 
which is the judge of right and wrong, 
that is, of what is conformable to the sreat 
law ; and by the other faculties of the 
mind, as well as by the use of language, 
we generalize and reduce to propositions 
the determinations of reason. We have 
also the power of comparison, and of per- 
ceiving analogies, by means of which we 
estimate degrees of ^ood. And if we are 
careful to guard against deciding without 
clear and ade<][uate apprehensions of things, 
our reason will not mislead us. The ob- 
servance of something like this general 
law of nature by inferior animds, which 
rarely, as Cumberiand supposes, attack 
those of the same species, and in certain 
instances live together, as if by a compact 
for mutual aid ; Uie peculiar contrivanees 
in the human body, which seem designed 
for the maintenance of society ; the pos- 
session of speech, the pathognomic coun- 
tenance, the efficiency of the hand, a lon- 
gevity beyond the lower animals, the du- 
ration of the sexual smpetite throughout 
the year, with several other arguments 
derived from anatomy, are urged tturouffb- 
out this chapter against the unsocial Ae- 
ory of Hobbes. 

97. Natural good is defined by Cumber- 
land with more latitude than has been used 
by Paley and by those of a later school, 
who confine it to happiness or pleasurable 
perception. Whatever conduces to tha 
preservation o{ axkVD0«a^fB&\N)m%%^it^A 
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the perfection of his powers, he accounts 
to be Rood, without regard to enjoyment. 
And lor this he appeals to experience, 
since we desire existence, as well as the 
extension of our powers of action, for 
their own sakes. It is of great importance 
to acquire a clear notion of what is truly 
good, tha( is, of what serves most to the 
happiness and perfection of every one; 
since all the secondary laws of nature, 
that is, the rules of particular virtues, de- 
rive their authority from this effect. These 
rules may be compare^ one with another 
as to the probability, as well as the value 
of their effects upon the geqeral good ; and 
)ie anticipates gre9,ter advantage from the 
employment of mathematical reasoning, 
and even analjrtical forms in moral philos- 
ophy, than the different nature of the sub- 
jects would justify, even if the fundamept- 
al principle of converting the theory of 
ethics onto calculation could be allowed.* 
38. A law of nature, meaning one sub- 
ordinate to the great principle of benevo- 
lence, is defined by Cumberland to be a 
propositioq manifested by the nature of 
things to the mind according to the will 
of the First Cause, and pointing out an ac- 
tion tending to the good of rational beings, 
from the performance of which an ade- 
quate reward, or from the neglect of which 
a punishment, will ensue by the nature of 
such rational beings. Every part of this 
definition he proves with exceeding pro. 
lixity in the longest chapter, namely, the 
fifth, of his treatise ; but we have already 
seen the foundations of his theory upon 
which it rests. It will be evident to the 
reader of this chapter that both Butler and 
Paley have been largely indebted to Cum- 
berland.t Natural obhgation he defines 
thus : No other necessity determines the 
will to act than that of avoiding evil and 
of seeking good, so far as appears to be in 
our power.| Moral obligation is more 
limited, and is differently defined.^ But 
the main point, as he justly observes, of 
the controversy is the connexion between 
the tendency of each man^s actions, taking 
them collectively through his life, to the 

* Ea auippe tota (diaciplina moram) versatur in 
vstimanaifl rationibus Tirium humanarum ad com- 
mune bonum entium rationaliam quicquam facien- 
tiam, que quidem variant in omni caauum poasibiU 
ium varietate.—Cap. ii., sect. 9. The same is laid 
down in several other passam. By ratiombtu we 
must understand ratiog ; which brings ouV the cal- 
culating theory in the strongest light. 

t A great part of the second and third chapters 
of Butler's Analogy w^U be found in Cumberland.— 
See cap. 5, sect. ^ 

X Non alia necessitas voluntatem ad agendum 
determinat, quam malum in quantum tale esse nobis 
constat fugiendi bonumque quatenus nobis appaiet 
pioseqiModi.— Gap. 5, atct 7. ^ Sect. 87. 



good of the whole, and that to his owi 
greatest happiness and perfection. Tlus 
he undertakes to show, premising that it 
is twofold ; consisting immediately in the 
pleasure attached to virtue, and, wimate 
1^, in the rewards it obtains from God and 
from man. God, as a rational being, can- 
not be supposed to act without an end, or 
to have a greater end than the general 
good ; that is, the happiness and periec- 
tion of his creatures.* And his will mtv 
not only be shown d priori^ by the consid- 
eration of his essence and attributes, bat 
by the effects of virtue and vice in tbe or- 
der of nature which he has established. 
The rewards and punishments which fol- 
low at the hands of men are equally ob- 
vious ; and whether we regard men as 
God's instruments or as voluntary agents, 
demonstrate that virtue is the highest pru- 
dence. These arguments are urged rath- 
er tediously, and in such a manner as to 
encounter none of the difilculties which it 
is desir2d>le to overcome. 

S9. Two objections might be aUeged 
against this kind of proof: that the re- 
wards and punishments of moral actions 
are too uncertain to be accounted clear 
proofs of the will of God, and, consequent- 
ly, of their natural obligation, and that by 
laying so much stress upon them we make 
private happiness the measure of good. 
These he endeavours to repel. The con- 
tingency of a future consequence has a 
determinate value, which, if it more than 
compensates for good or evil, the evil or 
good of a present action ought to be deem- 
ed a proof given by the author of nature 
that reward or punishment are annexed 
to the action, as much as if they were its 
necessary consequences.f This argument, 
perhaps sophistical, is an instance of the 
calculating method affected by Cumber- 
land, and which we may presume, from 
the then recent application of analysis to 
probability, he was the first to adopt on 
such an occasion. Paley is sometimes 
fond of a similar process. But aAcr these 
mathematical reasonings, he dwells, as be- 
fore, on the beneficial effects of virtue, and 
concludes that many of them are so uni- 
form as to leave no doubt as to the inten- 
tion of the Creator. Against the charse 
of postponing the public good to that of 
the agent, he protests that it is wholly 
contrary to his principle, which permit.^ no 
one to preser\'o his life, or what is neces- 
sary for it, at the expense of a greater 
good to the whole.| But his explication 

• Sect. 19. TSfcrliT 

t Sua cujuaque felicitaa est para ralde exifoa 
finis illius. quem rir ver& rationalis pTOse<qnitiir. ct 
ad tQMun torn, pciiic«( cqpunooe bonaai c«i a oal- 
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of the question ends in repeating that no 
single man's greatest felicity can, by the 
nature of things, be inconsistent with that 
of all ; and tluit eveiy such hypothesis is 
to be rejected as an impossible condition 
of the problem. It seems doubtful wheth- 
er CumberUnd uses always the same lan- 
guage on the question whether private 
happiness is the final motive of action, 
which in this part of the chapter he whol- 
ly denies. 

30. From the establishment of this pri* 
mary law of universal benevolence Cum- 
berland next deduces the chief secondary 
principles, which are commonly called the 
moral virtues. And among these he gives 
the first place to justice, which he seems 
to consider, by too lax a use of terras, or 
too imperfect an analogy, as comprehend- 
ing the social duties of liberality, courtesy, 
and domestic affection. The right of prop- 
erty, which is the foundation of justice, 
he rests entirely on its necessity for the 
common good; whatever is required for 
that prime end of moral action being itself 
obhgatory on moral agents, they are bound 
to establish and to maintain separate 
rights. And all right so wholly depends 
on this instrumentality to good, that the 
rightful sovereignty of God over his crea- 
tures is not founded on that relation he 
bears to them, much less on his mere 
power, but on his wisdom and goodness, 
through which his omnipotence works 
only for their happiness. But this happi- 
ness can only be attained by means of an 
absolute right over them in their Maker, 
which is therefore to be reckoned a natu- 
ral law. 

31. The good of all rational beings is a 
complex whole, being nothing but me ag- 
gregate of good enjoyed by each. We 
can only act in our proper spheres, labour- 
ing to do good. But this labour will be 
fruitless, or, rather, mischievous, if we do 
not keep in mind the higher gradations 
which terminate in universal benevolence. 
No man must seek his own advantage 
otherwise than that of his family permits ; 
or provide for his family to the detriment 
of his country ; or promote the good of his 
country at the expense of mankind; or 
serve mankind, if it were possible, with- 
out regard to the majesty of God.* It is 
indeed sufficient that the mind should ac- 
knowledge and recoUcct this principle of 
conduct, without having it present on 
every single occasion. But, where moral 

ura teu a Deo iDtertezitur, earn tantum habet ratio- 
nem quam habet unua homo ad aggregatum ex om* 
oibaa rationalibaa, qa« minor est quam habet unica 
arenolm ad iDolam univerai corpona. — Sect. 23 and 
9S. * Cap. viiL, sect. 14, 15. 



difficulties arise, Cumberland contends that 
the general good is the only measure by 
which we are to determine the lawfulness 
of actions, or the preference due to, one 
above another. 

33. In conclusion, he passes to political 
authority, deriving it from the same prin- 
ciple, and comments with severity and 
success, though in the verbose style usual 
to him, on the system of Hobbes. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that he not 
only peremptorily declares the irresponsi- 
bility of the supreme magistrate m all 
cases, but seems to give him a more arbi- 
trary latitude in the choice of measures, 
so long as he does not violate the chief 
negative precepts of the decalogue, thatn is 
consistent with his own fundamental rule 
of always seeking the greatest good. He 
endeavours to throw upon Hob^s, as was 
not uncommon with the latter's theologi- 
cal opponents, the imputation of encoura^ 
ging rebellion while he seemed to support 
absolute power ; and observes, with full as 
much truth, that if kings are bound by no 
natural law, the reason for their institn* 
tion, namely, the security of mankind, as« 
signed by the author of the Levia^an, falls 
to the ground. 

33. 1 have gone rather at length into a 
kind of analysis of this treatise, «^^. 
because it is now very little read, JncSl 
and yet was of great importance beriaod** 
in the annals of ethical philoso- **»"<^- 
phy. It was, if not a text-book in either 
of our universities, concerning which I am 
not confident, the basis of the system 
therein taught, and of the books which 
have had most influence in this country. 
Hutcheson, Law, Paley, Priestley, Ben- 
tham, belong — ^no doubt, some of them un- 
consciously — to the school founded by 
Cumberland. Hutcheson adopted the prin- 
ciple of general benevolence as the stand- 
ara of virtue ; but, by limiting the defini- 
tion of good to happiness al«ie, he sim- 
plified the scheme of Cumberland, who 
had included conservation and eiUarge- 
ment of capacity in its definition. He 
rejected also what encumbers the whole 
system of his predecessor, the including 
the Supreme Being among those rationu 
agents whose good we are bound to pro- 
mote. The schoolmen, as well as those 
whom they followed, deeming it necessary 
to predicate metaphysical infinity of all 
the divine attributes, reckoned unalterable 
beatitude in the number. Upon such a 
subject no wise man would like to dogma- 
tize. The difficulties on both sides are 
very great, and perhaps among the most 
intricate to which the momentous problem 
concerning the cause of evil haus given 
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rise. Cmnbeilaiid, whose mind does not 
seem to have been much framed to wrestle 
with mysteries, evades, in his lax ver- 
bcMity, what must perplex his readers. 

34. In establishing the will of a supreme 
lawgiver as essential to the law of nature, 
he is followed by the Bishop of Carlisle 
and Paley, as well as by the majority of 
English moralists in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But, while Paley deems the recog- 
nition of a future state so essential that 
he even includes in the definition of virtue 
that it is performed " for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness," Cumberland not only 
omits this erroneous and almost paradox- 
ical condition, but very slightly aUudes 
to another life, though he thinks it prob- 
able from the stings of conscience and on 
other grounds; resting the whole argu- 
ment on the certain consequences of vir- 
tue and vice in the present, but guarding 
justly against the supposition that any 
difference of happiness in moral agents 
can affect the immediate Question, except 
such as is the mere result of their own 
beluiviour. If any one had urged, like 
Paley, that, without takine a future state 
into consideration, the resiut of calculating 
our own advantage will either not always 
be in favour of virtue, or, in consequence 
of the violence of passion, will not always 
seem so, Cumberland would probably have 
denied the former alternative, and replied 
to the other that we can only prove the 
truth of our theorems in moral philosophy, 
and cannot compel men to adopt them. 

35. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice 
of Cumberland is rather too superficial, 
and hardly recognises his influence on 
philosophy, observes that "the forms of 
scholastic argument serve more to encum- 
ber his style than to ensure his exact- 
ness."* There is not, however, much of 
scholastic form in the treatise on the Laws 
of Nature, and this is expressly disclaimed 
in the Preface. But he has, as we have 
intimated, a great deal too much of a 
mathematical line of ar^ment, which nev- 
er illustrates his meanmg, and has some- 
times misled his judgment. We owe prob- 
ably to his fondness for this specious il- 
lusion — I mean, the application of reason- 
ings upon quantity to moral subjects — the 
dangerous sophism that a direct calcula- 
tion of the highest good, and that not rel- 
ative to particulars, but to idl rational 
beings, is the measure of virtuous actions, 
the test by which we are to try our own 
conduct and that of others. And the in- 
tervention of general rules, by which Paloy 
endeavoured to dilute and render psdatable 

* Diwitstion on Ethical Philosophy, p. 48. 



this calculating scheme of utility, 

no more to have occurred to Comberiaiii 

than it was adopted by Bentham. 

36. Thus, as Taylor's Doctor Dobitaii. 
tium is nearly the last of a declining sehool, 
Cumberland's Law of Nature may be hirt- 
ly considered as the herald, especially m 
England, of a new ethical philosophy ; of 
which the main characteristics were, ftnt, 
that it stood complete in itself without the 
aid of revelation; secondly, that it ap- 
pealed to no authority of esiriier writers 
whatever, though it sometimes lued tbea 
in illustration ; thirdly, that it availol it- 
self of observation and experience, alle« 
ging them generally, but abstaining fron 
particular instances of either, and makiii|, 
above all, no display of erudition ; and, 
fourthly, that it entered very littie upon 
casuistry, leaving the application of prin- 
ciples to the reader. 

37. In the same year, 1679, a work stiD 
more generally distinguished 

than that of Cumberland was tSmVS 

Eublished at Lund, in Sweden, lareMiKa^ 
y Samuel Puffendorf, a Saxon ****•• 
by birth, who filled the chair of moial 
philosophy in that recently-founded uni- 
versity. This large treatise On the Law 
of Nature and Nations, in cig^t books, 
was abridged by the author, but not with- 
out some variations, in one perhaps more 
useful, On the Duties of a Man and a 
Citizen. Both have been translated into 
French and English ; both were long stud- 
ied in the foreign universities, and even in 
our own. Puffendorf has been, perhaps, 
in moral philosophy, of greater authority 
than Grotius, with whom he is frequently 
named in conjunction ; but this is not the 
case in international jurisprudence. 

38. Puffendorf, after a very diffuse and 
technical chapter on moral beings Amiyi^ir 
or modes, proceeds to assert a >>» «<"k. 
demonstrative certainty in moral science. 
but seems not to maintain an inherent 
right and wrong in actions antecedent to 
aU law, referring the rule of morahty al- 
together to the Divine appointment. ' He 
ends, however, by admitting that nian*s 
constitution being what it is, God roold 
not, without inconsistency, have given him 
any other law than that under which he 
lives.* We discern good from evil by the 
understanding, which judgment, when ei- 
ercised on our own actions, is called con- 
science ; but he strongly protests against 
any such jurisdiction of conscience, inde- 
pendent of reason and knowledge, as some 
nave asserted. This notion ** was first 
introduced by the schoolmen, and hu 
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Iwen mtintaiaed in tliete latter ages by 
the crafty casuists for the better securing 
of men's minds and fortunes to their own 
ibrtune and advantage.'** Pnffendorf was 
a good ^al imbued with the Lutheran 
bigotry, which did no justice to any re- 
ligion but its own. 

39. Law alone creates obligation; no 
one can be obliged except to^rands a su- 
perior. But to compel and to oblige being 
different things, it is required for this latter 
that we should have received some mat 
good at the hands of a superior, or have 
voluntarily submitted to his will. This 
seems to involve an antecedent moral 
right, which Puffendorf's general theory 
denies.f Barbeyrac, his able and watch- 
ful commentator, derives obligation from 
our natural dependance on the supreme 
authority of God, who can punish the dis- 
obedient and reward others. In order to 
make laws obligatorv, it is necessary, ac- 
cording to Puffendorf, that we should know 
both the law and the lawgiver's authority. 
Actions are good or evil as they conform 
more or less to law. And, coming to con- 
sider the peculiar qualities of moral ac- 
tions, he introduces the distinction of per- 
fect and imperfect ri^ts, objecting to that 
of Orotius and the Roman lawyers, ex- 
pletive and distributive justice.f This first 
Dook of Puffendorf is very diffuse; and 
some chapters are wholly omitted in the 
abridgement. 

40. The natural state of man, such as 
in theory we may suppose, is one in which 
he was never placed, " thrown into the 
world at a venture, and then left entirely 
to himself with no larger endowments of 
body or mind than such as we now dis- 
cover in men." This, however, he seems 
to think physically possible to have been, 
which I should incline to question. Man, 
in a state of nature, is subject to no earth- 
ly superior ; but we must not infer thence 
that he is incapable of law, and has a right 
to everything that is profitable to himself. 
But, after discussing the position of 
Hobbes that a state of nature is a state 
of war, he ends by admitting that the de- 
sire of peace is too weak and uncertain 
a secunty for its preservation among 
inankind.t 

41. The law of nature he derives, not 
fh>m consent of nations or from per- 
sonal utility, but from the condition of 
man. It is discoverable by reason ; its 
obligation is from God. He denies that 
it is founded on the intrinsic honesty or 
turpitude of actions. It was free to God 
whether he would create an animal to 
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«iiom the present law of nature shoidd 
be applicable. But, supposing all things 
human to remain constant, the law of na- 
ture, though owing its institution to the 
free will of God, remains unalterable. 
He therefore neither agrees wholly with 
those who deem this law as one arbitrary 
and mutable at God's pleasure, nor those 
who look upon it as an image of his es- 
sential holiness and justice. For he doubts 
whether the law of nature is altogether 
conformed to the Divine attributes as to 
a type, since we cannot acquire a ri^t 
with respect to God ; so that his justice 
must be of a different kind fh>m ours. 
Common consent, again, is an insufficient 
basis of natural law, few men having 
searched into the foundations of their as- 
sent, even if we could find a more general 
consent than is the case. And here he 
expatiates, in the style of Montaigne's 
school, on the variety of moral oiMuions.* 
Puffendorf next attacks those who resolve 
right into self-interest. But, unfortunate- 
ly, he only proves that men often mistake 
their interest. *' It is a great mistake to 
fancy it will be profitable to you to take 
away, either by fraud or violence, what 
another man has acquired by his labour, 
since others have not only the power of 
resisting you, but of taking the same frM- 
dom with your goods and possessions.*^ 
This is evidently no answer to Hobbes or 
Spinosa. 

43. The nature of man, his wants, his 
powers of doinf mischief to others, his 
means of mutuu assistance, show that he 
cannot be supported in things necessary 
and convenient to him without society, so 
that others may promote his interests. 
Hence sociableness is a primary law of 
nature, and all things tenoing towards it 
are commanded, as the opposite are for<« 
bidden by that law. In Uiis he agrees 
with Grotius ; and, after he had become 
acquainted with Cumberland's woriL, ob- 
serves- that the fundamental law of that 
writer, to live for the common good, and 
show benevolence towards all men, does 
not differ from his own. He putly ex- 

Slains and partly answers the theory of 
[obbes. From Grotius he dissents in 
denying that the law of nature would be 
binding without religion, but does not 
think the soul's immortality essential to 
it.t The best division of natural law is 
into duties towards ourselves and to- 
wards others. But in the abridged work, 
the Duties of a Man and a Citizen, he 
adds those towards God. 
43. The former class of duties he il^ 
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lostrates with much prolixity and need- 1 not binding, unless accepted by Um ; but 



less quotation,* and passes to the right of 
self-defence, which seems to be the de- 
bateabie frontier between the two classes 
of obligation. In this chapter Puffendorf 
is free from the extreme scrupulousness 
of Grotius ; yet he differs from him, as 
well as from Barbeyrac and Locke, in de- 
nying the right of attacking the aggressor, 
where a stranger has been injured, unless 
where we are bound to him by promise.f 
44. All persons, as is evident, are bound 
to repair wilful injury, and even that ari- 
sing from their neglect; but not where 
they have not been in faulty Yet the 
civil action ob pauperiem, for casual dam- 
age by a beast or slave, which Grotius 
held to be merely of positive law, and 
which our own (in the only applicable 
case) does not recognise, Puffendorf 
thinks grounded on natural right. He 
considers several questions of reparation, 
chiefly such as we find in Grotius. From 
these, after some intermediate disquisi- 
tions on moral duties, he comes to the 
more extensive province of casuistry, the 
obligation of promises.^ These, for the 
most part, give perfect rights which may 
be enforced, though this is not universal ; 
hence promises themselves may be called 
imperfect. The former, or nuda pacta, 
seem to be obligatory rather by the rules 
of veracity, and for the sake of maintain- 
ing confidence among men, than in strict 
justice ; yet he endeavours to refute the '• 



he thinks that we may presume their ac- 
ceptance when they serve to define or 
specify an indetermmate duty.* Unlaw- 
ful promises must not be performed by 
the party promising to commit an evil 
act ; and as to performance of the other 
party's promise, he differs from Giotins 
m thinking it not binding. Barbe3rrac 
concurs with Puffendorf^ but Paley holds 
the contrary; and the common senti- 
ments of mankind seem to be on that 
side.f 

45. The obligations of veracity Puffen- 
dorf, after much needless prolixity on the 
nature of signs and words, deduces from 
a tacit contract among mankind, that 
words, or signs of intention, shall be used 
in a definite sense which others may un- 
derstand.! He is rather fond of these 
imaginary compacts. The laxer casuists 
are in nothing more distinguishable from 
the more rigid than in the exceptions they 
allow to the general rule of veracity. 
Many, like Augustin and most of the fa- 
thers, have laid it down that all falsehood 
is unlawful ; even some of the jurists, 
when treating of morality, had done the 
same. But Puffendorf gives considerable 
latitude to deviations from truth, by men- 
tal reserve, by ambiguous words, by di- 
rect falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, 
goes a good deal farther, and, indeed, be- 
yond any safe limit.^ An oath, accord- 
ing to those writers, adds no peculiar ob- 



opinion of a jurist who held nuda pacta to I ligation ; another remarkable discrepance 



involve no obligation beyond a compen 
sation for damage. Free consent and 
knowledge of the whole subject are re- 
quired for the validity of a promise ; 
hence drunkenness takes away its obliga- 
tion. || Whether a minor is bound in con- 
science, though not in law, has been dis- 
puted ; the Romish casuists all denying it 
unless he has received an advantage. La 
Placettc, it seems, after the time of Puf- 
fendorf, though a very rigid moralist, con- 
fines the obligation to cases where the 
other party sustains any real damage by 
the non-performance. The world, in some 
instances at least, would exact more than 
the strictest casuists. Promises were in- 
validated, though not always mutual con- 
tracts, by error ; and fraud in the other 
party annuls a contract. There can be 
no obligation, Puffendorf maintains, with- 
out a corresponding right ; hence fear 



between their system and that of the the- 
ological casuists. Oaths may be released 
by the party in favour of whom they are 
made ; but it is necessary to observe 
whether the dispensing authority is really 
the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part 
of moral philosophy, tlie rights of prop, 
erty. Puffendorf ^rst inquires into tiic 
natural right of killing animals for food; 
but does not defend it ver}- well, resting 
this right on the want of mutual oblipi- 
tion between man and bnites. The argu- 
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^ Barbeyrac admits that several writers of au- 
thority since PufTendorf had maintained the »t*ict 
ohligation of veracity for its own sake ; Thoaii- 
sins, Budd:eu9, Noodt, and. above all, I^a Placeltf. 
His own notions are too much the other xny, hoi!i 
according to the received stanilard of honourable 
and decorous character amnng men. and acroHin? 
. . r ^ ii r 1^ r *u *i -. ' ^^ *"y sound theory of ethics. Lvinff. he mts. 

ansmg from the fault of the other party i condemned in Scripture, always means fraud or in- 
invalidates a promise. But those made { jury to others. His doctrine is, that we are :d 
to pirates or rebels, not being extorted by 1 sp^ak the truth, or to be silent, or to feiirn and di#- 
fear, are binding. Vows to God he deems f J"?'^lrf "^^^^^^'"'iJy «« °"^ o^; lawful Inte«si, « 

^ _^ that of our neighbour, may demand it. Th» » 

■ " surely as untenable one way as any paradox in Ail- 
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Bients fiom pfaysiology and the manifest 
propensity oi mankind to devour animals, 
are much stronger. He censures cruelty 
towards anunsds, but hardly on clear 
jBTOunds; the disregard of moral emo- 
tion, which belongs to his philosophy, pre- 
vents his judging it rightly.* Property 
itself in thmgs he grounds on an e34>res8 
or tacit contract of mankind, while all 
was yet in common, that each should 
possess a separate portion. This cove- 
nant he supposes to have been gradually 
extended, as men perceived the advantage 
of separate possession, lands having been 
cultivated in common after severalty had 
been established in houses and moveable 
goods ; and he refutes those who main- 
tain property to be coeval with mankind, 
and immediately founded on the law of 
nature.f Nothing can be the subject of 
property which is incapable of exclusive 
occupation ; not, therefore, the ocean, 
though some narrow seas may be appro- 
priated.^ In the remainder of this fourth 
book he treats on a variety of subjects 
connected with property, which cany us 
over a wide field or natural and positive 
jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Pufiendorf relates 
to price, and to all contracts onerous or 
lucrative, according to the distinction of 
the jurists, with the rules of their inter- 
pretation. It is a running criticism on 
the Roman law, comparinff it with right 
reason and justice. Price he divides into 
proper and eminent ; the first being what 
we call real value, or capacity of procu- 
ring things desirable by means of ex- 
change; the second the money value. 
V9h&i is said on this subject would now 
seem commonplace and prolix; but it is 
rather interestmff to observe the begin- 
nings of political economy. Money, he 
thi&s, was introduced by an agreement 
of civilized nations as a measure of value. 
Pufifendorf, of more enlarged views than 
Grotius, vindicates usury, which the other 
had given up ; and mentions the evasions 
usually practised, such as the grant of an 
annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book we have disquisi- 
tions on matrimony and the rights incident 
to it, on paternal and on herile power. 
Among other questions he raises one, 
whether the husband has any natural 
dominion over the wife. This he thinks 
hard to prove, except as his sex gives him 
an advantage ; but fitness to govern does 
not create a right. He has recourse, there- 

♦ C. 3. 

t C. 4. Baibeync more wiselr denies this as- 
«im0d compact, and rests the rigot of property on 
indi^idiial occupancy. | C. ft. 



fore, to his usual solution, her tacit or ex- 

Eress promise of obedience. Polygamy 
e deems contrary to the law of nature, 
but not incest, except in the direct line. 
This is consonant to what had been the 
general determination of philosophers.* 
The riffht of parents he derives from the 
generalduty of sociableness, which makes 
preservation of children necessary, and on 
the affection implanted in them by nature; 
also on a presumed consent of the children 
in return for their mainteuance.f In a 
state of nature this command belongs to 
the mother, unless she has waived it by a 
matrimonial contract. In childhood, the 
fruits of the child^s labour belong to the 
father, though the former seems to be 
capable of receiving gifts. Fathers, as 
heads of families, have a kind of sov- 
ereignty, distinct from the paternal, to 
which adult children residing with them 
are submitted. But after their emancipa^ 
tion by leaving their father^s house, which 
does not absolutely require his consent, 
they are bound only to duty and reverence. 
The power of a master over his servant 
is not by nature, nor by the law of war, 
but originally by a contract founded on 
necessity. War increased the number of 
those in servitude. A slave, whatever 
Hobbes may say, is capable of being in- 
jured by his master ; but the laws of some 
nations give more power to the latter than 
is warranted by those of nature. Servi- 
tude implies only an obligation to perpetual 
labour for a recompense (namely, at least 
maintenance) ; the evil necessary to this 
condition has been much exaggerated by 
opinion.^ 

49. Puffendorf and Cumberland are the 
two great promoters, if not found- PQAndorf 
ers of that school in ethics, which, sod Pitejf 
abandoning the higher ground of o«np"«d. 
both philosophers and theologians, that of 
an intrinsic fitness and propriety in actions, 
resolved them all into their conduciveness 
towards good. Their utiles indeed, is very 
different from what Cicero has so named, 
which is merely personal, but it is differ- 
ent also from his honestum. The sociable- 
ness of Puffendorf is perhaps much the 
same with the general good of Cumber- 
land, but is somewhat less comprehensive 
and less clear. Paley, who had not read 
a great deal, had certainly read Puffendorf; 
he has borrowed from mm several minor 
illustrations, such as the equivocal promise 
of Timur (called by Paley Temures) to 
the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules for 
division of profits in partnership. Their 
minds were in some respects aUke : both 
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phlegmatie, honestt and sincere, without 
warmth or fancy ; yet there seems a more 
thorough good-nature and kindliness of 
heart in our countryman. Though an en- 
nobled German, Puffendorf had as little 
respect for the law of honour as Paley 
himself. They do not, indeed, resemble 
each other in their modes of writing ; one 
was very laborious, the other very indo- 
lent ; one sometimes misses his mark by 
circuity, the other by precipitance. The 
quotations in Puffendorf are often as thick- 
ly strewed as in Grotius, though he takes 
less from the poets ; but he seems not to 
build upon their authority, which gives 
them still more the air of superfluity. His 
theory, indeed, which assigns no weight to 
anything but a close geometrical deduction 
from axioms, is incompatible with much 
deference to authority ; and he sets aside 
the customs of mankind as unstable and 
arbitrary. He has not taken much from 
Hobbes, whose principles are far from his ; 
but a great deal from Grotius. The lead- 
ing diffierence between the treatises of 
these celebrated men is, that while the 
former contemplated the law that ought to 
be observed among independent communi- 
ties as his primary object, to render which 
more evident he lays down the fundamental 
principle of private right or the law of 
nature, the latter, on the other hand, not 
only begins with natural law, but makes it 
the great theme of his inquiries. 

60. Few books have been more highly 
Rochefou- extolled or more severely blamed 
«n>t. than the Thoughts or Maxims of 
the Duke of Rochefouoault. They have, 
indeed, the great(\st advantages for popu- 
larity ; the production of a man less dis- 
tinguished by his high rank than by his 
active participation in the factions of his 
country at a time when they reached the 
limits of civil war, and by his briUiancy 
among the accomplished courtiers of Louis 
XIV. ; concise and energetic in expression : 
reduced to those short aphorisms, which 
leave much to the reader's acuteness, and 
yet save his labour ; not often obscure and 
never wearisome ; an evident generaliza- 
tion of long experience, without pedantry, 
without method, without deductive reason- 
ings, yet wearing an appearance, at least, 
of profundity, they delight the intelligent 
though indolent man of the world, and 
must be read with some admiration by the 
philosopher. Among the books in ancient 
and modem times which record the con- 
clusions of observing men on the moral 
qualities of their fellows, a high place 
should be reser\'ed for the Maxims of 
Rochefoucault. 

51. The censure that has 80 heavily fall- 



en npon this writer is founded on liii 
proneness to assign a low and selfish mo- 
tive to human actions, and eren to those 
which are most usually denominated rir- 
tuous. It is impossible to dispute the psr- 
tial truth of this charge. Yet it may be 
pleaded that many of his maxims are not 
universal even in their enunciation; and 
that in others, where, for the sake of a 
more effective expression, the position 
seems general, we ought to understand it 
with such limitations as onr experience 
may suggest. The society with wnich the 
Duice of la Rochefoucault was conTenant 
could not elevate his notions of disinter- 
ested probity in man, or of unblemished 
purity in woman. Those who call them- 
selves the world, it is easy to perceive, set 
aside, in their remarks on human nature, 
all the species but themselves, and some- 
times generalize their maxims, to an 
amusing degree, from the manners and 
sentiments which have grown up in the 
atmosphere of a court or an aristocratic 
society. Rochefoucault was of far too re- 
jecting a mind to be confounded with nich 
mere worldlings ; yet he bears witness to 
the contracted observation and the pre- 
cipitate inferences which an intercourse 
with a single class of society scarcely faib 
to generate. The malignity of Rochefou- 
cault is always directed against the false 
virtues of mankind, but never touches the 
reality of moral truths, and leaves us Ifss 
injured than the cold, heartless indiffer- 
ence to right which distils from the pages 
of Hobbes. Nor does he deal in those 
sweeping denials of goodness to human 
nature which arc so frequently hazarded 
under the mask of religion. His maxims 
are not exempt from defects of a different 
kind ; they are sometimes refined to a de- 
gree of absurdity, and sometimes, under 
an epigrammatic turn, convey little more 
than a trivial meaning. Perhaps, hower- 
er, it would be just to say that one third 
of the number deserved to be remembered, 
as at least partially true and useful : and 
this is a large proportion, if we exclude all 
that are not in some measure original. 

52. The Characters of La Bniyere. pub- 
lished in 1687, approach to the _ 
Maxims of La Rochefouc-ault by ^ ^^'^ 
their refinement, their brevity', their gen- 
eral tendency to an unfavourable explana- 
tion of human conduct. This, neverthe- 
less, is not so strongly marked, and the pic- 
ture of selfishness wants the darkest touch- 
es of his contemporary's colouring. La 
Bruyere had a model in antiquity, Theo- 
phrastus, whose short book of Charactew 
he had himself translated and prefixed to 
his own ; a step not impolitic for his own 
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^xy, since the Greek writer, with no con- 
temptible degree of merit, has been in- 
comparably surpassed by his imitator. 
Many changes in the condition of society, 
the greater diversity of ranks and occupa- 
tions in modem Europe, the influence of 
women over the other sex, as well as their 
own varieties of character and manners, 
the effects of religion, learning, chivalry, 
royalty, have given a range to this very 
^easing depsurtment of moral literature 
which no ancient could have compassed. 
Nor has Theophrastus taken much pains 
to search the springs of character ; his de- 
lineations are bold and clear, but merely 
in outline ; we see more of manners than 
of nature, and the former more in general 
classes than in portraiture. La Bruyere 
has often painted single persons ; whether 
accurately or no, we cannot at this time 
determine, but with a felicity of descrip- 
tion which at once renders the likeness 
probable, and suggests its application to 
those we ourselves have seen. His gen- 
eral reflections, like those of Rochefou- 
cault, are brilliant with antithesis and ep- 
igrammatic conciseness ; sometimes, per- 
haqps, not quite just or quite perspicuous. 
Bat he pleases more, on the whole, from 



tion. This abounds with bursts of his el- 
evated spirit ; and sketches out a model 
of public colleges, wherein the teaching 
should be more comprehensive, more hb- 
eral, more accommodated to what he 
deems the great aim of education than 
what was in use. *' That,'' he says, '* I call 
a complete and generous education which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war.'' But when 
Milton descends to specify the course of 
studies he would recommend, it appears 
singularly ill-chosen and impractu;able, 
nearly confined to ancient writers, even 
in mathematics and other subjects where 
they could not be sufficient, and likely to 
leave the student very far from that apti- 
tude for offices of war and peace which he 
had held forth as the reward of his dili- 
gence. 

54. Locke, many vears afterward, turn- 
ed his thoughts to education with ^oeke « 
all the advantages that a strong Edacattoo. 
understanding and entire disinter- ^ ■"***■ 
estedness could ^ve him; but, as we 
should imagine, with some necessary de- 
ficiencies of experience, though we hardly 
perceive much of them in his writings. 



his variety, his greater liveliness, and his j He looked on the methods usual in his age 
gentler spirit of raillery. Nordoeshefor-i with severity, or, some would say, with 
get to mingle the praise of some with his prejudice ; yet 1 know not by what proof 
satire. But he is rather a bold writer for we can refute his testimony. In his Trea- 
lus age and his position in the court, and , tise on Education, which may be reckoned 
what looks like flattery may well have i an introduction to that on the Conduct of 



been ironical. Few have been more imi- 
tated, as well as more admired, than La 
Bruydre, who fills up the list of those 
whom France has boasted as most con- 
•apicuous for their knowledge of nature. 
l%e others are Montaigne, uharron, Pas- 
cal, and Rochefoucault; but we might with- 
draw the second name without injustice. 
63. Moral philosophy comprehends in 
its Uterature whatever has been 
written on the best theory and 
precepts of moral education, dis- 
legaiding what is confined to erudition, 
though this may frequently be partially 



the Understanding, since the latter is but 
a scheme of that education an adult per- 
son should give himself, he has uttereo, to 
say the least, more good sense on the sub- 
ject than will be found in any preceding 
writer. Locke was not like the pedantflF 
of his own or other ages, who thiidc that 
to pour their wordy book-leaminff into the 
memory is the true discipline of cnildhood* 
The culture of the intellectual and moral 
faculties in their most extensive sense, the 
health of the body, the accomplishmente 
which common utility or social custom 
have rendered valuable, enter into his idea 



treated in works of the former class. Ed- j of the best model of education, conjointly, 

''" ' " " ' 'at least, with any knowledge that can be 

imparted by books. The ancients had 
wntten in the same spirit ; in Xenophon, 
in Plato, in Aristotle, the noble concep- 
tion which Milton has expressed, of form- 
ing the perfect man, is always predomi- 
nant over mere literary instruction, if, in-* 
deed, the latter can be said to appear at 
all in their writings on this subject ; but 
we had become the dupes of schoolmas- 
ters in our riper years, as we had been 
their slaves in our youth. Much has been 
written, and often well, since the days of 



Qcation, notwitlistanding its recognised 
importance, was miserably neglected in 
England, and quite as much, perhaps, in 
every part of Europe. Schools, kept by 
lowborn, illiberal pedants, teaching little, 
and that Uttle ill, without regard to any 
Jiidicions discipUne or moral culture, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, a pretence 
of instruction at home under some igno- 
rant and servile tutor, seem to have been 
tibe alternatives of our juvenile gentry. 
Milton raised his voice against these faulty 
nelhoda in his short Tractate on Educa- 
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Locke ; but be is tbe cbief source from 
>¥hich it has been ultimately derived ; and, 
though the Emile is more attractive in 
manner, it may be doubtful whether it is 
as rational and practicable as the Treatise 
on Education. If they have both the same 
defect, that their authors wanted sufficient 
observation of children, it is certain that 
the caution and sound judgment of Locke 
have rescued him better from error. 

55. There are, indeed, from this or from 

■niidcAeifl. ^^^®^ causes, several passages 
■nddeAds. -^^ ^y^^ Treatise on Education to 

which we cannot give an unhesitating as- 
sent. Locke appears to have somewhat 
exsLggerated the efficacy of education. 
This is an error on the right side in a 
work that aims at persuasion in a practi- 
cal matter; but we are now looking at 
theoretical truth alone. '' I think I may 
say," he begins, " that of all the men we 
meet with, nine parts of ten are what they 
are, good or evil, useful or not, by their 
education. It is this which makes the 
great difference in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our ten- 
der infancies have very important and 
lasting consequences ; and there 'tis as in 
the fountains of some rivers, where a gen- 
tle application of the hand turns the flexi- 
ble waters into channels that make them 
take Quite contrary courses ; and by this 
little direction given them at first in the 
source, they receive different tendencies, 
and arrive at last at %*cry remote and dis- 
tant places." '' I imagine," he adds soon 
afterward, "the minds of children as easi- 
ly turned tliis or that way as water itself."* 

56. This passage is an instance of 
Locke's unfortunate fondness for analogi- 
cal parcdlcls, which, as far as I have ob- 
served, much more frequently obscure a 
philosophical theorem than shed any light 
upon it. Nothing would be easier than to 
contirm the contrary proposition by such 
fanciful analogies from external nature. 
In itself, the position is h>'perbolical to ex- 
travagance. It is no more disparagement 
to the uses of education that it will not 
produce the like effects upon every indi- 
vidual, than it is to those of agriculture (I 
puiposcly use this sort of idle analogy) 
that we do not reap the same quantity of 
com from every soil. Those who are 
conversant with children on a large scale 
will, I believe, unanimously deny tliis lev- 
elling efficacy of tuition. The variety of 
characters even in children of the same 
family, where the domestic associations 

• Treatise on EducaUon, 6 152. " The differ- 
ence,*' he afterward saya, *' to be found in the man- 
ners and abilities of men, is owing more to their ed- 
ucatioa tbMU to anything else."— ^ 32. 



of infancy have ran in the same traiiM^ 
and where many physical eoDgenialities 
may produce, and oitlinarily do produce, 
a moral resemblance, is of sufficiently fre- 
quent occurrence to prove that in humui 
beings there are intrinsic dissimilitudes, 
which no education can essentially over* 
come. Among mere theorists, howcTer, 
this hypothesis seems to be popular. And 
as many of these extend their notion of 
the plasticity of human nature to the ef- 
fects of government and legislation, which 
is a sort of continuance of the same cod- 
troUing power, they are generally induced 
to disregard past experience of human af- 
fairs, because they flatter themselves that, 
imder a more scientific administration, 
mankind will become something very dif- 
ferent from what they have been. 

57. In the age of Ix)cke, if we may coo- 
fide in what he tells us, the domestic edu- 
cation of children must have been of the 
worst kind. " If we look,'' he sa>-s, " into 
the common management of children, we 
shall have reason to wonder, in the great 
dissoluteness of manners which the world 
complains of, that there are any footsteps 
at all lefl of virtue. I desire to kfiov 
what vice can be named which parenu 
and those about children do not season 
them with, and drop into them the seeds 
of, as often as they are capable to receive 
them.'' The mode of treatment seems 
to have been passionate and often barba- 
rous severity alternating with foolish i3- 
dulgence. Their spirits were often bro- 
ken down and their ingenuousness de- 
stroyed by the former ; their habit* of 
self-will and sensuality confirmed by *Jie 
latter. This was the course used by pa- 
rents ; but the pedagogues, of course'roc- 
fined themselves to their favourite scheme 
of instruction and reformation by punish- 
ment. Dugald Stewart has aniniadvened 
on the austerity of Locke's rules of educa- 
tion.* And this is certainly the case iflf 
some respects. He recommends tha! chil- 
dren should be taught to expect nothing 
because it will give them pleasure, but 
only what will be useful to them ; a rule 
fit, in its rigid meaning, to destroy the 
pleasure of the present moment in the 
only period of life that the present mo- 
ment can be really enjoyed. No father 
himself, Locke neither knew how ill a pa- 
rent can spare the love of his child, nor 
how ill a child can want the constant and 
practical sense of a parent's love. But 
if he was led too far by deprecating the 
mischievous indulgence he had sometimes 
witnessed, he made some amends bv bis 

m 
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eensmefl on the prevalent discipline of 
stripes. Of this he speaks with the dis- 
wprobation natunai to a mind already 
schooled in the habits of reason and vir- 
tue.* *' I cannot think any correction use- 
ful to a child where the shame of suffer- 
ing for having done amiss does not work 
more upon him than the pain.*' Esteem 
ami disgrace are the rewards and punish- 
ments to which he principally looks. And 
surely this is a noble foundation for moral 
diacipUne. He also recommends that chil- 
dren should be much with their parents, 
and allowed idl reasonable liberty. I can- 
not think that Stewart's phrase ** hardness 
of character,** which he accounts for by 
the early intercourse of Locke with the 
Puritans, is justly applicable to anything 
that we know of him ; and many more 
passages in this very treatise miffht be ad- 
duced to prove his Kindliness of disposi- 
tion, than will appear to anv judicious per- 
son over austere. He found, in fact, every- 
thing wrong; a false system of reward 
and punishment, a false view of the ob- 
jects of education, a false selection of 
studies, false methods of pursuing them. 
Where so much was to be corrected, it 
was perhaps natural to be too sanguine 
about the effects of the remedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and 
Drivate education, he says that ooth sides 
fiave their inconveniences, but inclines to 
prefer the latter, influenced, as is evident, 
lather by disgust at the state of our schools 
than by any general principle.f For he 
insists much on the necessity of giving a 
boy a sufficient knowledge of what he is 
to expect in the world. " The longer he 
is kept hoodwinked, the less he will see 
when he comes abroad into open dayhght, 
snd be the more exposed to be a prey to 
himself and others.** And this experience 
will, as is daily seen, not be supplied by a 
tutor's lectures any more than by books, 
nor can be given by any course save a 
public education. Locke urges the neces- 
sity of having a tutor well bred, and with 
knowledge of the world, the ways, the hu- 
mours, the follies, the cheats, the faults 
of the age he is fallen into, and particu- 

* If tererity carried to the highest pitch does 
wcvailt tod works a cure upon the present unruly 
distemper, it is often bringing in the room of it a 
worse and more dangerous duease by breaking the 
mind ; and then, in the place of a disorderly young 
lUlow. you have a low spirited, moped creature, 
who, however with his unnatural sobriety he may 
^Mse silly people, who commend tame, inactive 
children because they make no noise nor give 
flbam any trouble, yet at last will probably prove 
M uncomfortable a thing to his friends, as he wiU 
teaU his life a osslees thing to himself and others. 
— 4SL t^TO. 



larly of the country he lives in, as of far 
more importance than his schola^hip. 
** The onlv fence against the world is a 

thorough knowledge of it He that 

thinks not this of more moment to his son, 
and for which he more needs a governor, 
than the languages and learned sciences, 
forgets of how much more use it is to judge 
right of men and manage his affairs wise-^ 
ly with them, than to speak Greek and 
Latin, and argue in mood and figure, or to 
have his head filled with the abstruse 
speculations of natural philosophy and 
metaphvsics ; nay, than to be well versed 
in Greek and Roman writers, though that 
be much better for a gentleman than to 
be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian ; be- 
cause these ancient authors observed and 
painted mankind well, and give the best 
light into that kind of knowledge. He 
that goes into the eastern parts of Asia 
will find able and acceptable men without 
any of these ; but wittiout virtue, knowl- 
edge of the world, and civility, an accom- 
phshed and valuable man can be found no- 
where.'** 

59. It is to be remembered, that the 
person whose education Locke undertakes 
to fashion is an English ^ntleman. Vir^ 
tue, wisdom, breeding, and learning are de* 
sirable for such a one in their order, but 
the last not so much as the rest.f It must 
be had, he says, but only as subservient 
to greater qusdities. No objections have 
been more frequently raised against the 
scheme of Locke than on accoimt of his 
depreciation of classical literature and of 
the study of the learned languages. This 
is not wholly true : Latin he reckons ab- 
solutely necessary for a gentleman, thou^ 
it is absurd that those should learn Latm 
who are designed for trade, and never look 
again at a Latin book.| If he lays not so 
much stress on Greek as a gentleman's 
study, though he by no means would aban- 
don it, it is because, in fact, most gentle- 
men, esoecially in his age, have done very 
well without it ; and nothing can be deem- 
ed indispensable in education of a child, 
the want of which does not leave a mani- 
fest deficiency in the man. " No man,** 
he observes, '* can pass for a scholar who 
is ignorant of the Greek language. But I 
am not here considering of the education 
of a professed scholar, but of a gentle- 
man.*'4 

60. The peculiar methods recommended 
by Locke in learning languages, especial- 
ly the Latin, appear to be of very doubtful 
utility, though some of them do not want 
strenuous supporters in the present day. 
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8ach are the method of interlinear trans- 
lation, the learning of mere words without 
grammar, and, above all, the practice of 
talking Latin with a tutor who speaks it 
well : a phcenix whom he has not shown 
us where to find.* In general, he seems 
to underrate the difficulty of acquiring 
what even he would call a competent 
learning, and what is of more importance, 
and no rare mistake in those who write 
on this subject, to confound the acquisition 
of a language with the knowledge of its 
literature. The best ancient writers both 
in Greek and Latin furnish so much of 
wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all 
that is beautiful and salutary, that no one 
who has had the happiness to know and 
feel what they are, will desire to see their 
study excluded or stinted in its just ex- 
tent, wherever the education of those who 
are to be the first and best of the country 
is carried forward. And though by far 
the greater portion of mankind must, by 
force of terms, remain in the ranks of in- 
tellectual mediocrity, it is an ominous sign 
of any times when no thought is taken wt 
those who may rise beyond it. 

61. In eveiy other part of instruction, 
Locke has still an eye to what is useful 
for a ffentleman. French he justly thinks 
should be taught before Latin ; no geom- 
etry is required by him beyond Euclid, 
but he recommends geography, history 
and chronology, drawing, ana, what may 
be thought now as little necessary for a 
gentleman as Homer, the jurisprudence 
of Grotius and Puffendorf. He strongly 
urges the writing English well, though a 
thing commonly neglected; and, after 
speaking with contempt of the artificial 
systems of logic and rhetoric, sends the 
pupil to Chillingworth for the best exam- 
ple of reasoning, and to Tully for the best 
Idea of eloquence. ** And let him read 
those things that are well writ in Endish 
to perfect his style in the purity of our 

language."! 

02. It would be to transcribe half this 
treatise were we to mention all the judi- 
cious and minute observations on the man- 
agement of children it contains. What- 
ever may have been Locke's opportuni- 
ties, he certainly availed himself of them 
to the utmost. It is as far as possible 
from a theoretical book ; and in many re- 
spects, the best of modem times, such as 
those of the Edgeworth name, might pass 
for developments of his principles. The 
patient attention to every circumstance, a 
peculiar characteristic of the genius of 
Locke, is in none of his works better dis- 
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^yed. His rules for the health of ddl* 
dren, though sometimes triTial, since the 
subject has been more regarded ; his ex- 
cellent advice as to checking effeminacy 
and timorousness ; his obeenrations oo 
their curiosity, presumption, idleness, on 
their plays and recreations, bespeak an in- 
tense, though calm, love of truth and good- 
ness ; a quality which few have possesied 
more fuUy, or known so well bow to ex- 
ert, as this admirable philosopher. 

63. No one had condescenided to spare 
any thoughts for female ediica- amim m 
tion,till Fenelon, in 1688, pub- f»it i*» 
lished his earliest work, Sur •'"^ 
TEducation des Filles. This was the oc- 
casion of his appointment as preceptor to 
the grandchildren of Louis XIv.; fw 
much of this treatise, and perhaps the 
most valuable part, is equally applicahle 
to both sexes. It may be compared with 
that of Locke, written nearly at the same 
time, and bearinff a great resemblance ia 
its spirit. Both nave the education of i 
polished and high-bred youth, rather than 
of scholars, before them; and Feneloo 
rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, 
or gives any rule which is not capable of 
being practised in' female educatioa. In 
many respects he coincides with oar Eng- 
lish philosopher, and obserres, with him. 
that a child learns much before he spcakx, 
so that the cultivation of his moral quab- 
ties can hardly begin too soon. dcJi 
complain of the seventy of parents, and 
deprecate the mode of bringing up by pun* 
ishment. Both advise the exhibition of 
virtue and religion in pleasing lights, and 
censure the austere dogmatism with which 
they were inculcated, before the mind vtf 
sufficiently developed to apprehend them. 
But the characteristic sweetness of Fen^ 
lon^s disposition is often shown in con* 
trast with the somewhat stem inflexibilitr 
of Locke. His theory is uniformly indci- 
gent ; his method of education is a labour 
of love ; a desire to render children happT 
for the time, as well as afterwanl, runs 
through his book, and he may, perhaps, 
be considered the founder of that school 
which has endeavoured to dissipate thf 
terrors and dry the tears of childhood. " I 
have seen,'* he says, ** many children vha 
have learned to resid in play ; we hare 
only to read entertaining stories to thrm 
out of a book, and insensibly teach them 
the letters ; they will soon desire to go for 
themselves to the source of their amuse- 
ment." "Books should be given them 
well bound and gilt, with good engiiTio£s< 
clear types; for all that captivates in 
imagination facilitates studv ; the choice 
should be such as contain ahoit and atf- 
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vellous stories.*' These details are now 
trivial, but in the days of Fenelon they 
may have been otherwise. 

64. In several passages he displays not 
only a judicious spirit, but an observation 
that must have been long exercised. '^Of 
all the qualities we perceive in children," 
he remarks, *' there is only one that can 
be trusted as likely to be durable, which 
is sound judgment ; it always grows with 
their growth if it is well cultivated ; but 
the grace of childhood is effaced ; its vi- 
vacity is extinguished; even its sensibility 
is often lost, because their own passions 
and the intercourse of others insensibly 
harden the hearts of voung persons who 
enter into the world.'^ It is therefore a 
solid and just way of thinking which we 
should most value and most improve, and 
this not by any means less in ^rls than in 
the other sex, since their duties and the 
occupations they are called upon to fill do 
not less require it» Hence he not only 
deprecates an excessive taste for dress, 
but, with more originality, points out the 
danger of that extreme delicacy and re- 
finement which incapacitate women for the 
ordinary affairs of life, and give them a 
contempt for a country life and rural econ- 
omy. 

65. It will be justly thought, at present, 
that he discourages too much the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by women. " Keep 
their minds," he says in one place, "as 
much as you can within the usual limits^ 
and let them understand that the modesty 
of their sex ought to shrink from science 
with almost as much delicacy as from 
vice." This seems, however, to be con* 
fined to science or philosophy in a strict 
sense ; for he permits afterward a larger 
compass of reading. Women should write 
a good hand, understand orthography and 
the four rules of arithmetic, which they 
will want in domestic affairs. To these 
he requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acguaintance 
with some of the common forms and 
maxims of law. Greek, Roman, and 
French history, with the best travels, will 
be valuable, and keep them from seeking 
pernicious fictions. Books also of elo- 
quence and poetry may be read with se- 
lection, tabling care to avoid any that re« 
late to love ; music and painting may be 
taught with the same precaution. The 
Italian and Spanish lan|ruages are of no 
use but to enlarge their knowledge of 
dangerous books ; Latin is better as the 
language of the Church ; but this he would 
recommend only for girls of good sense 
and discreet conduct, who wiD make no 
display of the acquisition* 
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Scot. II.-^n PoLmcAL Philosopht. 

Pafiendorf — SpinoM.— Harriog[ton*s Ocetaa.— 

Locke on GoTemment.— Political Economy. 

66. In the seventh book of PuffendOrf 's 
great work he comes to political puntedovf *» 
philosophy, towards which he tiwonror 
had been gradually tending for i»utiM. 
some time ; primary societies, or those of 
families, leading the way to the consider^ 
ation of civil government. Grotius de- 
rives the origin of this from the natural 
sociableness of mankind. But this, as 
Puffendorf remarks, may be satisfied by 
the primary societies. The read cause 
was experience of the injuries which one 
man can inflict on another.* And, after 
a prolix disquisition, he concludes that 
civil society must have been constituted^ 
first, by a covenant of a number of men^ 
each with each, to form a commonwealth^ 
and to be bound by the majority, in which 
primary covenant they must be unani- 
mous, that is, every dissentient would re-^ 
tain his natural liberty ; next, by a resolu- 
tion or decree of the minority, that certain 
rulers shall govern the rest ; and, lastly^ 
by a second covenant between these ru- 
lers and the rest, one promising to take 
care of the public weal^ and the other to 
obey lawful commands.f This covenanti 
as he attempts to show, exists even in a 
democracy, though it is less evident tiian 
in other forms. Hobbes had admitted the 
first of these covenants, but denied the 
second ; Barbeyrac, the able commentator 
on Puffendorf, has done exactly the re- 
verse* A state once formed may be con- 
ceived to exist as one person, with a sin- 
gle will, represented by that of the sover- 
eign, wherever the sovereignty may be 
placed* This sovereignty is founded on 
the covenants, and is not conferred, ex- 
cept indirectly, like every other human 
power, by God. Puffendorf here combats 
the opposite opiiiion, which churchmen 
were as prone to hold, it seems, in Ger^ 
many as m England.^ 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judi-* 
ciary powers* those oi making war and 
peace, of appointing magistrates, and lev-* 
3ring taxes, are so closely connected that 
no one can be denied to the sovereign* 
As to his right in ecclesiastical matters, 
Puffendorf leaves It for others to deter- 
mine.^ He seems, in this part of the 
work, too favourable to unlimited mon- 
archy, declaring himself against a mixed 
government. The sovereign power must 
be irresponsible, and cannot be bound by 
the law itself has given. He even denies 
that all government is intended for the 
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ffood of the governed ; a position strange- 
ly inconsistent with his theory of a cov- 
enant ; but if it were, this end, the public 
good, may be more probably discerned by 
the prince than by the people.* Yet he 
admits that the exorbitances of a prince 
should be restrained by certain funda- 
mental laws, and holds that, havinff ac- 
cepted such, and ratified them by oath, he 
is not at liberty to break them ; arguing, 
with some apparent inconsistency, against 
those who maintain such limitations to be 
inconsistent with monarchy, and even rec- 
ommending the institution of councils, 
without whose consent certain acts of the 
sovereign shall not be valid. This can 
only be reconciled with his former decla- 
ration against a mixed sovereignty, by the 
distinction familiar to our own constitu- 
tional lawyers, between the joint acts of 
A and B, and the acts of A with B*» con- 
sent. But this is a little too technical and 
unreal for philosophical politics.* Gov- 
ernments not reducible to one of the three 
simple forms he calls irregular; such as 
the Roman republic or German empire. 
But there may be systems of states, or 
aggregate communities, either subject to 
one king by different titles, or united by 
federation. He inclines to deny that the 
majority can bind the minority in the lat- 
ter case, and seems to take it for granted 
that some of the confederates can quit the 
league at pleasure.f 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be 
acquired, strictly spesJiing, by seizure or 
occupation, as m the case of lands, and 
requires, even after conauest, their con- 
sent to obey ; which will be given, in or- 
der to secure themselves from the other 
rights of war. It is a problem whether, 
after an unjust conquest, the forced con- 
sent of the people can give a lawful title 
to sovereignty. Puffendorf distin^ishes 
between a monarchy and a repubhc thus 
unjustly subdued. In the former case, so 
long as the lawful heirs exist or preserve 
their claim, the duty of restitution contin- 
ues. But in the latter, as the people may 
live as happily under a monarcny as under 
a republic, he thinks that a usurper has 
only to treat them well, without scruple 
as to his title. If he oppresses them, no 
course of years will make his title lawful, 
or bind them in conscience to obey, length 
of possession being only length of injury. 
If a sovereign has been justly divested of 
his power, the community becomes im- 
mediately free ; but if by ui\just rebellion, 
his right continues tfll by silence he has 
appeaured to abandon it.^ 
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09. Every one will agree thai a lawftil 
ruler must not be opposed within the hm- 
its of his authority. But let us pat the 
case that he should command what is un- 
lawful, or maltreat his subjects. What- 
ever Hobbes may say, a subject may be 
injured by his sovereign. But we should 
bear minor injuries patiently, and, in the 
worst cases, avoid personal resistance. 
Those are not to be hstened to who assert 
that a king, degenerating into a tjrrant, 
may be resisted and punished by his peo- 
ple. He admits only s right of self-de- 
fence if he manifestly beeomes a poblie 
enemy : in all this he seems to go qniie 
as far as Grotius himself. The next 
question is as to the ri^t of invaden and 
usurpers to obedience. This, it will be 
observed, he had alrea^, in sone mess- 
ure, discussed ; but Puflfendorf is neither 
strict in method nor free from repetitkns. 
He labours much about the rights of the 
lawfid prince insisting upon them where 
the subjects have promised allegiance to 
the usurper. This, he thinks, must be 
deemed temporary until the legitimate 
sovereign has recovered his dominioDs. 
But what may be done towards this end 
by such as have sworn fidelity to the ac- 
tual ruler he does not intimate. It is out 
of the nicest problems in political casuis- 
try.* 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate from 
the supremo power, with respect to things 
left indifferent by the laws of God and nt- 
ture. What chiefly belongs to them is the 
form and method of acquiring rights or ob- 
taining redress for wrongs. If we gife 
the law of nature all that belongs to it, and 
take away from the civilians what thej 
have hitherto engrossed and promiscu- 
ously treated of, we shall bring the citU 
law to a much narrower compass ; not to 
say that at present, whenever the civil law 
is deficient, we must have recourse to the 
law of nature, and that, therefore, in ill 
commonwealths, the natural laws sup- 
ply the defects of the civil.f He argues 
against Hobbes's tenet that the civil law 
cannot be contrary to the law of nature ; 
and that what shall be deemed theft, mur- 
der, or adultery, depends on tlie former. 
The subject is bound generally not to obey 
the unjust commands of his sovereign; 
but in the case of war, he thinks it, on the 
whole, safest, considering the usual diffi- 
culties of such questions, that the sufaiect 
should serve, and throw the responsibility 
before God or the prince.^ In this prob- 
lem of casuistry, common usage is wholly 
against theory. 
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71. Punishment may be defined an evil 
inflicted by auUiority upon view of ante- 
cedent transgression.* Hence exclusion, 
on political grounds, from public office, or 
separation of the sick for the sake of the 
healthy, is not punishment. It does not 
belong to distributive justice, nor is the 
magistrate bound to apportion it to the 
malignity of the offence, though this is 
usual. Superior authority is necessary to 

gunishment ; and he differs from Groiius 
y denying that we have a right to avenge 
the injuries of those who have no claim 
upon us. Punishment ought never to be 
inflicted without the prospect of some ad- 
vantage from it ; either the correction of 
the offender, or the prevention of his re- 
peating the offence. But example he 
seems not to think a direct end of punish- 
ment, though it should be regarded in its 
infliction. It is not necessary that all of- 
fences which the law denounces should be 
actually punished, though some jurists 
have questioned the right of pardon. Pun- 
ishments ought to be measured according 
to the object of the crime, the injury to the 
commonwealth, and the malice of the de- 
linquent. Hence offences against God 
should be deemed most criminsd, and next, 
such as disturb the state ; then whatever 
affect life, the peace or honour of families, 
private property or reputation, following 
the scale of the Decalogue. But though 
all crimes do not require equal severity, 
an exact proportion of penalties is not re- 
quired. Most of this chapter exhibits the 
vacillating, indistinct, and almost self-con- 
tradictory resolutions of difficulties so fre- 
quent in Puffendorf. He concludes by es- 
tablishing a ^reat truth, that no man can 
be justly punished for the offence of anoth- 
er ; not even a community for the acts of 
their forefathers, notwithstanding their 
fictitious immortality .f 

73. After some chapters on the law of 
nations, Puffendorf concludes with dis- 
cnssing the cessation of subjection. This 
may oniinanly be by voluntarily removing 
to another state with permission of the 
sovereign. And if no law or custom in- 
terferes, the subject has a right to do this 
at his discretion. The state has not a 
right to expel citizens without some of- 
fence. It loses all authority over a ban- 
ished man. He concludes by considering 
the rare case of so great a diminution of 
the people as to raise a doubt of their po- 
litical identity.l 

73. The political portion of this large 
PMMflaor work is not, as will appear, very 
fertile in original or saig^ious re- 
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flection. A great degree of both« though 
by no means accompanied ivith a sound 
theory, distinguishes the Political Trea- 
tise of Spinosa, one which must not be 
confounded with the Theologico-political 
Treatise, a very different woriL In this 
he undertakes to show how a stflt6 ondet 
a regal or aristocratic gbvemment ou^t 
to be constituted so as to aeciire the 
tranquillity and freedom of the citiJBens. 
Whether Spinosa borrowed his theofjr on 
the origin of government from Hobbes in 
perhaps hard to determine : he seems ac- 
ouainted with the treatise De Give ; bat 
the philosophical system of both was such 
as, in minds habituated like theirs to e\OB6 
reasoning, could not lead to any other re- 
sult. Political theory, as Spfaiosa jostlV 
observes, is to be foflnded od otdr experu* 
ence of human kind as it is, and on Ho vis^ 
ionary notions of a Utopia or ffolden age i 
and hence poUticians of practical knowl- 
edge have written better on these subjeete 
than philosophers. We must treat of men 
as liable to passions, prone more to re- 
venge than to pity, eager to rule nnd Xa 
compel others to act like themselves, more 
pleased with having done harm to oth- 
ers than with procuring their own good. 
Hence no state wherein the pubhc affiUre 
are intrusted to any one*s good faith can 
be secure of their due administration ; but 
means should be devised that neither rea- 
son nor passion should induce those Who 
govern to obstruct the pifblic weal ; it be^ 
ing indifferent by what motive men act if 
they can be brought to aet for the com<^ 
mon good. 

74. Natural law is the same as nattiral 
power ; it is that which the laws of na^ 
ture, that is, the order of (he world, dve to 
each individual. Nothing is forbidden by 
this law except what no one desires oi* 
what no one can perform. Thus no one 
is bound to keep the faith he has plighted 
any longer than he will, and than he judg- 
es it useful to himself; for he has not lost 
the power of breakinff it, and power iM 
right in natural law. But he may easily 
perceive that the power of one man in a 
state of nature is limited by that of all the 
rest, and, in effect, is reduced to nothinff^ 
all men being naturally enemies to each 
other; while, on the other hand, by uni- 
ting their force, and establishing boufnds by 
common consent to (he natmral powers of 
each, it becomes really more effective 
than while it Was tmliinited. Tins is the 
principle of civil goveittnent; and now 
the distinctions of just and unjust, ri|^ 
and wrong, begin to appear. 

75. The right of the supreme maglstraUr 
is BOthlBC iMA tte tKsllteici&'t^ Tofi^^ 
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citizens; that is, their powers. Neither 
he nor they in their natural state can do 
wrong ; but, after the institution of gov- 
ernment, each citizen may do wrong by 
disobeying the magistrate; that, in fact, 
bein^ the test of wrong. He has not to 
inquire whether the commands of the su- 
preme power are just or unjust, pious or 
impious ; that is, as to action, for the 
state has no jurisdiction over his judgment. 

76. Two independent states are natu- 
rally enemies, and may make war on each 
other when they please. If they make 
peace or alliance, it is no longer binding 
than the cause, that is, hope or fear in the 
contracting parties, shall endure. All this 
is founded on the universal law of nature, 
the desire of preserving ourselves ; which, 
whether men are conscious of it or no, an- 
imates all their actions. Spinosa in this, 
as in his other writings, is more fearless 
than Hobbes, and, though he sometimes 
may throw a light veil over his abjuration 
of moral and religious principle, it is fre- 
Guently placed in a more prominent view 
than his English precursor in the same 
system had deemed it secure to advance. 
Yet so slight is often the connexion be- 
tween theoretical tenets and human prac- 
tice, that Spinosa bore the character of a 
virtuous and benevolent man. We do not 
know, indeed, how far he was placed in 
circumstances to put his fidehty to the 
test. In thijs treatise of politics, especial- 
ly in the broad assertion that good faith is 
only to be preserved so long as it is advan- 
tageous, he leaves Machiavel and Hobbes 
at some distance, and may be reckoned \ 
the most phlegmatically impudent of the 
whole school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, 
he proceeds, according to which the mul- 
titude transfers its right to a king or sen- 
ate, may unquestionably be broken, when 
it is advantageous to the whole to do so. 
But Spinosa denies to private citizens the 
right of judging concerning the public good 
in such a point, reserving, apparently, to 
the supreme magistrate an ultimate power 
of breaking the conditions upon which he 
was chosen. Notwithstanding this dan- 
gerous admission, he strongly protests i 
against intrusting absolute power to any 
one man ; and observes, in answer to the 
common argument of the stability of des- 
potism, as in the instance of the Turkish 
monarchy, that if barbarism, slavery, and 
desolation are to be called peace, nothing 
can be more wretched than peace itself. 
Nor is this sole power of one man a thing 
so possible as we imagine ; the kings who 
seem most despotic trusting the public 
safety and their own to counsellors and 



favourites, often tne worst and weakest in 
the state. 

78. He next proceeds to his seheme 
of a well-regulated monarchy, Hb ikmyor 
which is in some measure ori- • ma mnMj . 
ginal and ingenious. The people are to be 
divided into families, by which he seems 
to mean something like the fparptai of 
Attica. From each of these, counaellom, 
fifty years of age, are to be chosen by the 
king, succeeding in a rotation quinquen- 
nial or less, so as to form a numerous 
senate. This assembly is to be considled 
upon all public affairs, and the king is to 
be guided by its unanimous oinnion. In 
case, however, of disagreement, the dif- 
ferent propositions being laid before the 
king, he may choose that of the minority, 
provided at least one hundred counseUon 
have recommended it The less remark- 
able provisions of this ideal polity it would 
be waste of time to mention, except that 
he advises that all the citizens should be 
armed as a militia, and that the principal 
towns should be fortified, and, consequent- 
ly, as it seems, in their power. A mon- 
archy thus constituted would probably not 
degenerate into the despotic form. Spi- 
nosa appeals to the ancient govemmeat 
of Aragon as a proof of the possibihty of 
carrying his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginary monarchy he 
comes to an aristocratical republic. In 
this he seems to have taken Venice, the 
idol of theoretical politicians, as his pri- 
mary model, but with such deviations as 
affect the whole scheme of government. 
He objects to the supremacy of an elective 
doge, justly observing that the precautions 
adopted in the election of that magistrate 
show the danger of the office itself, which 
was rather retained in the aristocratic^al 
polity as an ancient institution than from 
any persuasion of its usefulness. But the 
most remarkable discrepance between the 
aristocracy of Spinosa and that of Venice 
is that his great council, which ought, as 
he strongly urges, not to consist of less 
than 5000, the greatness of its numbers 
being the only safeguard against the close 
ohgarchy of a few families, is not to be 
hereditary, but its vacancies to be filled 
up by self-election. In this election, in- 
deed, he considers the essence of aristoc- 
racy to consist, being, as is implied in its 
meaning, a government by the best, who 
can only be pronounced such by the choice 
of many. It is singular that he never ad- 
verts to popular representation, of which 
he must have known examples. Democ- 
racy, on the contrary, he defines to be a 
government where political power faUs to 
men by chance d birth, or by some means 
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which has rendered them citizens, and 
who can claim it as their right withont re- 
gard to the choice of others. And a de- 
mocracy, according to Spinosa, may exist, 
if the law should limit this privilege of 
power to the seniors in age, or to the el- 
der branches of families, or to those who 
pay a certain amount in taxation, although 
the numbers enjoying it should be a smsdl- 
er portion of the community than in an 
aristocracy of the form he has recom- 
mended. His treatise breaks off near the 
beginning of the chapters intended to de- 
lineate the best model of democracy, which 
he declares to be one wherein aU persons, 
in their own power, and not infamous by 
crime, should have a share in the public 
government. I do not know that it can 
be inferred from the writings of Spinosa, 
nor is his authority, perhaps, sufficient to 
render the question of any interest, to 
which of the three plans devised by him, 
as the best in their respective forms, he 
would have ascribed the preference. 

80. The condition of France under Louis 
Ameiocdete XIV. was not very tempting to 
UoMMy*. speculators on political theory. 
Whatever short remarks may be found m 
those excellent writers on other subjects 
who distinguish this period, we can select 
no one book that falls readily into this 
class. For Telemaque we must find an- 
other place. It is scarcely worth while 
to mention the political discourses on 
Tacitus, by Amelot de la Houssay e. These 
are a tedious and pedantic running com- 
mentary on Tacitus, affecting to deduce 
general principles, but much unlike the 
short and poignant observations of Machi- 
avel fmd Bacon. A whole volume on the 
reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at 
Paris, is not likely to repay a reader's 
trouble ; at least, I have found nothing in 
it above the common level. I have no 
acquaintance with the other political wri- 
tings of Amelot de la Houssaye, one of 
those who thought they could make great 
discoveries by analyzing the constitution 
of Venice and other states, 

81. England, thrown at the commence- 
Barringtoo** ment of this period upon the re- 
OoMM. sources of her own invention to 
replace an ancient monarchy by something 
new, and rich at that time in reflecting as 
wen as learned men, with an unshackled 
press, and a growing disdain of authority 
as opposed to argument, was the natural 
soil of political theory. The earliest fruit 
was Sir James Harrington's Oceana, pub- 
lished in 1656. This once famous book is 
a political allegory, partly suggested, per- 
haps, by the Dodona's Grove of HoweU, 
or by Barclay's ArgeniSi and a few other 



fictions of the preceding age. His Oceana 
represents England, the history of which 
is shadowed out with fictitious names. 
But this is preliminary to the great object, 
the scheme of a new commonwealth^ 
which, under the auspices of Olphaus 
Megaletor, the lord archon, meaning, of 
course, Cromwell, not as he was, but as 
he ought to have been, the author feigns 
to have been established. The various 
laws and constitutions of this polity occupy 
the whole woric. 

83. The leading principle of Harrington 
is that power depends on property ; deny- 
ing the common saying, that knowledge 
or prudence is power. But this propeity 
must be in land, " because, as to property 
producing empire, it is requirea that it 
should have some certain root or foothdld, 
which, except in land, it cannot have, being 
otherwise, as it were, upon the wing. 
Nevertheless, in such cities as sulraist 
mostly by trade, and have little or no limd, 
as Holland and Genoa, the balance of 
treasure may be equal to that of land.*^ 
The law fixing the balance of lands is 
called by him agrarian; and without an 
agrarian law, he holds that no government, 
whether monarchical, aristocratic, or popu- 
lar, has any long duration : this is ratner 
paradoxical ; but his distribution of lands 
varies accoitling to the form of the com- 
monwealth. In one best constituted the 
possession of lands is limited to i?2000 a 
year ; which, of course, in his time was a 
much greater estate than at present. 

83. Harrington's general scheme of a 
good government is one ^ established upon 
an equal agrarian arising into the super- 
structure, or three orders, the senate de- 
bating and proposing, the people resolving, 
and the magistracy executing by an equal 
rotation through the suffrage of the people 
given by the ballot." His more particular 
form of polity, devised for his Oceana, it 
would be tedious to give in detail ; the re- 
sult is a moderate aristocracy; property, 
thoufh under the control of his agrarian, 
which prevents its excess, having so great 
a share in the elections that it must pre- 
dominate. But it is an aristocracy of 
what we should caO the middle ranks, 
and might not be unfit for a small state. 
In general it may be said of Harrington, 
that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, yet seldom 
profound ; but sometimes redeems himself 
by just observations. Like most theoreti- 
cal politicians of that age, he had an ex- 
cessive admiration for the republic of 
Venice.f His other poUtical wniings are 
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in the same Bjpmi as the Oceana, bat stDl 
lees interesting. 

84. The manly republicanism of Har- 
i^tftantecT rington, thongfa sometimes vis- 
FUmt- ionary and periiaps impractica- 
He, shines by comparison with a very op- 
posite theory, which, haviiig been coun- 
tenanced in the early part of the century 
by our clergy, r^Tiyed with additional 
favour after the Restoration. This was 
maintained in the Patriarcha of Sir Robert 
Filmer, written, as it appears, in the reign 
of Charles I., but not published till 1680, 
at a time when very high notions of royal 
nrerogative were as well received by one 
ikction as they were indignantly rejected 
by another. The object, as the author 
declares, was to proye that the first kings 
were fathers of families; that it is un- 
liatural for the people to govern or to 
choose governors; that positive laws do 
not infringe the natural and fatherly power 
of kings. He refers the tenet of natural 
liberty and the popular origin of govern- 
ment to the schoolmen, allowing that all 
papists and the reformed divines have im- 
bibed it, but den3ring that it is found in the 
fathers. He seems, indeed, to claim the 
credit of an original hypothesis; those 
who have vindicated the rights of kings in 
most points not havinf thought of this, 
but with one consent admitted the natural 
liberty and equality of mankind. It is 
certam, nevertheless, that the patriarchal 
theory of government as the basis of actual 
right was laid down as explicitly as by 
bimself in what is called Bishop Overall's 
Convocation Book, at the beginning of the 
reign of James I. But this book had not 
been published when Filmer wrote. His 
arguments are singularly insufficient ; he 
Quotes nothmg but a few irrelevant texts 
ironi Genesis ; he seems not to have known 
at ail the strength, whatever it may be, of 
his own case, and it is hardly possible to 
find a more trifling and feeble work. It 
had, however, the advantage of opportunity 
to be received by a party with approbation. 

85. Algernon Sidney was the first who 
8idney*a pia- dcvoted his time to a refutation 
mraM 00 of this patriarchal theory, pro- 
ooTernmeot, pounded as it was, not as a plan- 
Bible hypothesis to explain the origin of 
civil communities, but as a paramount 
title, by virtue of which all actual sover- 
eigns, who were not manifest usurpers, 
were to reign with an unmitigated despo- 
tism. Sidney's Qiscourses on Grovem- 

woald study politics, let him understand Venice ; 
he that understands Venice right shall go nearest to 
judge, notwithstanding the difference that is in 
everr policy, right of any government in the world.'' 
r-Woik§, p, V2. 



ment, not published till 1698, are a diffuse 
reply to Filmer. They contain, indeed, 
many chapters full of historical learning 
and Judicious reflection ; yet the constant 
anxiety to refute that which needs no 
refutation renders them a little tedious, 
Sidney does not condemn a limited men* 
archy like the English, but his partiality 
is for a form of republic which would be 
deemed too aristocratical for oar popular 
theories. 

86. Locke, immediately after the rev- 
olution, attacked the Patriarcha Locke « 
with more brevity, and laid down Otmn- 
his own celebrated theory of gov- "'■'• 
emment. The fundamental principle of 
Filmer is, that paternal authority is nat- 
urally absolute. Adam receiv^ it from 
God, exercised it over his own children, 
and transmitted it to the eldest bom for 
ever. This assumption Locke comlrats 
rather too difl'usely according to our no- 
tions. Filmer had not only to show this 
absolute monarchy of a lineal ancestor, 
but his power of transmitting it in course 
of primogeniture. Locke denies that 
there is any natural right of this kind, 
maintaining the equality of children. The 
incapacity of Filmer renders his discomfi- 
ture not difficult. Locke, as will be seen, 
acknowledges a certain de facto authority 
in fathers of families, and possibly be 
might have found, as indeed he seems to 
admit, considerable traces of a regard to 
primogeniture in the early ages of the 
world. It is the question of natural right 
with which he is here concerned : and as 
no proof of this had been offered, he had 
nothing to answer. 

87. In the second part of Locke's Trea- 
tise on Civil Government, he proceeds to 
lay down what he holds to be the true 
principles upon which society is founded. 
A state of nature is a state of perfect free- 
dom and equality, but within the bounds of 
the law of nature, which obhges every one, 
and renders a stale of liberty no state of 
license. And the execution of this law, in 
such a state, is put into every one's hands, 
so that he may punish transgressors 
against it, not merely by way of repara- 
tion for his own wrongs, but for those of 
others. " Every offence that can be com- 
mitted in the state of nature may, in the 
state of nature, be punished equally, and 
as far forth, as it may in a common- 
wealth." And not only independent com- 
munities, but all men, as he thinks, till 
they voluntarily enter into some society, 
are in a stale of nature.* 

88. Whoever declares by word or ac- 

l • L. iL, c 2. 
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tioB « settled design against another's life, 

gats himself in a state of war against 
im, and exposes his own life to be taken 
away^ either by the other party or by any 
one who shall espouse his cause. And 
he who endesTOurs to obtain absolute 
power over another, may be construed to 
have a design on his life, or, at least, to 
take away hu property. Where laws pre- 
vail, they must determine the punishment 
of those who injure others ; but if the law 
is silenced, it is hard to think but that the 
appeal to Heaven returns, and the aggres- 
sor may be treated as one in a state of 
war.* 

80. Natural liberty is freedom from any 
superior power except the law of nature. 
Civil Uberty is freedom from the dominion 
of any authority except that which a legis- 
lature, established by consent of the com- 
monwealth, shall confirm. No man, ac- 
coiding to Locke, caii by his own consent 
enslave himself, or give power to another 
to take away his life. For slavery, in a 
strict sense, is but a continuance of the 
state of war between a conqueror and his 
oaptive.f 

90. The excellent chapter on property 
which follows would be sufficient, if ul 
Locke's other writings had perished, to 
leave him a high name in philosophy. 
Nothing can be more luminous than his 
deduction of the natural right of property 
from labour, not merely in gathering the 
fruits of the earth, or catclung wild an- 
imals, but in the cultivation of land, for 
which occupancy is but the preUminary, 
and gives, as it were, an incoherent title. 
*^ As much land as a man tills, plants, im- 
proves, cultivates, and can use the pro- 
duct of, so much is his property. He by 
his lidbour does, as it were, enclose it from 
tiie common." Whatever is beyond the 
scanty hmits of individual or family la- 
bour, has been appropriated under the au- 
thority of civil society. But labour is the 
primary basis of natural right. Nor can 
It be thought unreasonable that labour 
should confer an exclusive right, when it 
is remembered how much of ever3rthing's 
▼alue depends upon labour alone. ** What- 
ever bread is more worth than acorns, 
'wine than water, and cloth or silk than 
leaves, skins, or moss, that is wholly ow- 
in^ to labour and industry." The superi- 
onty in good sense and satisfactory eluci- 
dation of his principle, which Locke has 
inanifested in this important chapter over 
Grotius and Puffendorf, will stnke those 
who consult those writers, or look at the 
brief sketch of their theories in the fore- 
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going pages. It is no less contrasted with 
the puerile rant of Rousseau against all 
territorial property. That property owes 
its origin to occupancy accompanied with 
labour, is now generally admitted; the 
care olf cattle being of course to be con- 
sidered as one species of labour, and re- 
quiring at least a temporary ownership of 
the soil,* 

91. Locke, after acutely remarking that 
the common ar^ments for the power of 
a father over his children would extend 
equally to the mother, so that it should be 
called parental power, reverts to the train 
of reasoning in the first book of this trea- 
tise against the regal authority of fathers. 
What they possess is not derived from 
generation, but from the care they neces- 
sarily take of the infant child, and during 
his minority ; the power then terminates, 
though reverence, support, and even com* 

Eliance are still due. Children are also 
eld in subordination to their parents by 
the institutions of property, which com* 
monly make them depeimnt both as to 
maintenance and succession. But Locke, 
which is worthy to be remarked, inclines 
to derive the origin of civil government 
from the patriarchal authori^; one not 
strictly coercive, yet voluntarily conceded 
by habit and family consent. ^ Thus the 
natural fathers of families, by an insensi- 
ble change, became the politic monarchs 
of them too ; and as they chanced to live 
long, and leave worthy and able heirs for 
several successions or otherwise, so the]r 
laid the foundations of hereditary or elec- 
tive kinffdoms."t 

93. The necessity that man should not 
live alone produced the primary society 
of husband and wife, parent and children, 
to which that of master and servant was 
early added; whether of freemen enga- 
ging their service for hire, or of slaves ta- 
ken in just war, who are by the right of 
nature subject to the absolute dominion 
of the captor. Such a family may some- 
times resemble a little commonwealth by 
its numbers, but is essentially distinct 
from one, because its chief has no impe- 
rial power of life and death except over 
his slaves, nature having given him none 
over his children, though aU men have a 
right to punish breach^ of the law of na- 
ture in others according to the oifence. 
But this natural power they quit and re- 
sign into the hands of the communis 
when civil society is instituted ; and it is 
in this union of the several rights of its 
members that the le^slative right of the 
commonwealth consists, whether this be 
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done by general consent at the first for- 
mation of government, or by the adhesion 
which any individual may give to one al- 
ready established. By either of these 
ways men pass from a state of nature to 
one of political society, the magistrate 
having now that power to redress injuries 
which had previously been each man^s 
right. Hence absolute monarchy, in 
Lockers opinion, is no form of civil gov- 
ernment; for, there being no common 
authority to appeal to, the sovereign is 
•till in a state or nature with regard to his 
subjects.* 

93, A community is formed by the 
unanimous consent of any body of men ; 
but, when thus become one body, the de- 
termination of the majority must bind the 
rest, else it would not be one. Unanimi- 
ty, after a community is once formed, can 
no longer be required ; but this consent of 
men to form a civil society is that which 
alone did or could give beginning to any 
lawful government in the world. It is 
idle to object that we have no records of 
such an event; for few commonwealths 
preserve the tradition of their own infan- 
cy ; and whatever we do know of the ori- 
gin of particular states gives indications 
of this mode of union. Yet he again in- 
clines to deduce the usual origin of civil 
societies from imitation of patriarchal au- 
thority, which, having been recognised by 
each family in the arbitration of disputes, 
and even punishment of offences, was 
transferred with more readiness to some 
one person, as the father and representa- 
tive head of the infant community. He 
even admits that this authority might ta- 
citly devolve upon the eldest son. Thus 
the first governments were monarchies, 
and those with no express limitations of 
power, till exposure of its abuse gave oc- 
casion to social laws or to co-ordinate 
authority. In all this he follows Hooker, 
from the first book of whose Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity he quotes largely in his notes.f 

94. A difficulty commonly raised against 
the theory of compact is, that all men be- 
ing bom under some government, they 
cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, 
or even to make choice whether they will 
obey or no. This objection Locke does 
not meet, like Hooker and the jurists, by 
supposing the agreement of a distant an- 
cestor to oblige all his posterity. But, 
explicitly acknowledging that nothing can 
bind freemen to obey any government 
save their own consent, he rests the evi- 
dence of a tacit consent on the enjoyment 
of land, or even on mere residence within 
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the dominions of the cOmmmiity ; every 
man being at liberty to relinquish his pot. 
sessions or change his residence, ana ei- 
ther incorporate himself with another 
commonwealth, or, if he can find an op- 
portunity, set up for himself in some un- 
occupied part of the world. But nothing 
can make a man irrevocably a member 
of one society except his own voluntary 
declaration ; such, perhaps, as the oath of 
allegiance, which Locke does not men- 
tion, ought to be reckoned.* 

95. The majority having, in the fint 
constitution of a state, the whole power, 
may retain it themselves, or delegate it to 
one or more persons.f And the supreme 
power is, in other words, the legislature, 
sacred and unalterable in the hands where 
the community have once placed it, with- 
out which no law can exist, and in which 
all obedience terminates. Yet this legis- 
lative authority itself is not absolute or 
arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of its 
subjects. It is the joint power of individ- 
uals surrendered to the state ; but no man 
has power over his own life or his neigb- 
bour's property. The laws enacted by 
the legislature must be conformable to the 
will of God or natural justice. Nor can 
it take any part of the subject^s property 
without his own consent or that of the 
majority. *^ For if any one shall claim a 
power to lay and levy taxes on the people 
by his own authority and without such 
consent of the people, he thereby invades 
the fundamental law of property^ and sub- 
verts the end of government. For what 
property have I in that which another may 
by right take, when he pleases, to him- 
self?" Lastly, the legislative power is 
inalienable ; being but delegated from tho 
people, it cannot be transferred to others-J 
This is the part of Locke's treatise which 
has been open to most objection, and 
which, ill some measure, seems to charge 
with usurpation all the established gov- 
emments of Europe. It has been a theo- 
ry fertile of great revolutions, and per- 
haps pregnant with more. In some part 
of this chapter also, though by no means 
in the most practical corollaries, the lan- 
guage of Hooker has led onward his more 
hardy disciple. 

96. Though the legislative power is 
alone supreme in the constitution, it is 
yet subject to the people themselves, who 
may alter it whenever they find that it 
acts against the trust reposed in it ; all 
power given in trust for a particular end 
being evidently forfeited when that end 
is manifestly disregarded or obstructed. 
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Bat while the govemment snbeists the| 
legislature is alone sovereign, though it 
may be the usage to call a single execu- 
tive magistrate a sovereign, if he has also 
a share in legislation. Where this is not 
the case, the appellation is plainly im- 
proper. Locke has in this chapter a re- 
markable passage ; one, perhaps, of the 
first declarations in favour of a change 
in the electoral system of England. " To 
what gross absurdities the following of 
custom, when reason has left it, may lead, 
we may be satisfied when we see the bare 
name of a town, of which there remains 
not so much as the ruins ; where scarce 
so much housing as a sheepcote, or more 
inhabitants than a shepherd is to be found, 
send as many representatives to the grand 
assembly of lawmakers as a whole coun- 
ty, numerous in people, and powerful in 
nehes. This strangers stand amazed at, 
and, every one must confess, needs a rem- 
edy, though most think it hard to find 
one, because the constitution of the legis- 
lative being the original and supreme act 
of the society, antecedent to all positive 
laws in it, and depending wholly on the 
people, no inferior power can alter it.'' 
But Locke is less timid about a remedy, 
and suggests that the executive magis- 
trate might regulate the number of repre- 
sentatives, not according to old custom, 
but reason ; which is not setting up a new 
legislature, but restoring an old one. 
*' Whatsoever shall be done manifestly 
for the good of ^e people and the estab- 
lishing the government on its true found- 
ation, is, and always will be, just preroga- 
tive ;''* a maxim of too dangerous lati- 
tude for a constitutional monarchy. 

97. Prerogative he defines to be "a 
power of acting according to discretion 
for the public good without the prescrip- 
tion of the law, and sometimes even 
against it." This, however, is not by any 
means a good definition in the eyes of a 
lawyer ; and the word, being merely tech- 
nical, ought not to have been employed in 
so partial, if not so incorrect, a sense. 
Nor is it very precise to say that in Eng- 
land the prerogative was always largest 
in the hands of our wisest and best princes, 
not oiUy because the fact is otherwise, but 
because he confounds the legal preroga- 
tive with its actual exercise. This chap- 
ter is the most loosely reasoned of any m 
the treatise.! 

98. Conquest, in an uniust war, can give 
no right at all, unless robbers and pirates 
may acquire a right. Nor is any one bound 
by promises which unjust force extorts 



from him. If we are not strong enough 
to resist, we have no remedy save pa- 
tience ; but our children may appeal to 
Heaven, and repeat their appeals till they 
recover their ancestral rights, which was 
to be governed by such a legislation as 
themselves approve. He that appeals to 
Heaven must be sure that he has right on 
his side, and right, too, that is worth the 
trouble and cost of his appeal, as he will 
answer at a tribunal that cannot be de- 
ceived. Even just conquest gives no far- 
ther right than to reparation of injury; 
and the posterity of the vanquished, he 
seems to hold, can forfeit nothing by Uieir 
parent's offence, so that they have always 
a right to throw off the yoke. The tiue 
of prescription, which has commonl]r been 
admitted to silence the complaints, if not 
to heal the wounds, of the injured, finds 
no favour with Locke.* And hence it 
seems that no state composed, as most 
have been, out of the spoils of conquest, 
can exercise a legitimate authority over 
the latest posterity of those it has incor- 
porated. Wales, for instance, has an eter- 
nal right to shake off the yoke of £ng« 
land ; for what Locke says of consent to 
laws by representatives is of little weight 
when these must be outnumbered in me 
^neral legislature of both countries ; and, 
indeed, the first question for the Cambro- 
Britons would be to determine whether 
they would form part of such a common 
legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of do^ 
mestic conquest, gives no more right to 
obedience than unjust war ; it is necessary 
that the people should both be at liberty to 
consent, and have actually consented to 
allow and confirm a power which the con- 
stitution of their commonwealth does not 
recognise.f But tyranny may exist withi 
out usurpation, whenever the power re-» 
posed in any one's hands for the people's 
benefit is abused to their impoverishment 
or slavery. Force may never be opposed 
but to ui\)ust and unlawful force ; in any 
other case, it is condemned before God 
and man. The king's person is in some 
countries sacred by law ; but this, as 
Locke thinks, does not extend to the case 
where, by putting himself in a state of 
war with his people, he dissolves the gov- 
eroroent.^ A prince dissolves the govern- 
ment by ruling against law, by hindering 
the regular assembly of the legislature, 
by changing the form of election, or by 
rendering the people subject to a foreign 
power. He dissolves it also by neglect- 
ing or abandoning it, so that the laws can- 
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not be put into execution. The govem- 
ment is also dissolved by breach of trust 
in either the legislature or the prince ; by 
the former, when it usurps an arbitrary 
power over the lives, liberties, and for- 
tunes of the subject ; by the latter, when 
he endeavours to corrupt the representa- 
tives, or to influence the choice of the 
electors. If it be objected that no gov- 
ernment will be able long to subsist if the 
people may set up a new legislature when- 
ever they take offence at the old one, he 
replies that mankind are too slow and 
averse to quit their old institutions for 
tills danger to be apprehended. Much 
will be endured from rulers without mu- 
tiny or murmur. Nor is anything more 
likely to restrain governments than this 
doctrine of the right of resistance. It is 
as reasonable to tell men they should not 
defend themselves against robbers, be- 
cause it may occasion disorder, as to use 
the same argument for passive obedience 
to illegal dominion. And he observes, af- 
ter quoting some other writers, that Hook- 
er alone might be enough to satisfy those 
who rely on him for their ecclesiastical 
polity.* 

100. Such is, in substance, the cele- 
Obaerrttiou brated treatise of Locke on civil 
on this trea- government, which, with the fa- 
**■•• vour of pohtical circumstances 

and the authority of his name, became the 
creed of a numerous party at home ; while 
silently spreading the fibres from its roots 
over Europe and America, it prepared the 
way for theories of political society, hard- 
ly bolder in their announcement, but ex- 
pressed with more passionate ardour, from 
which the great revolutions of the last and 
present age have sprung. But as we do 
not launch our bark upon a stormy sea, 
we shall merely observe that neither the 
Revolution of 1688, nor the administration 
of William III., could have borne the test 
by which Locke has tried the legitimacy 
of government. There was certainly no 
appeal to the people in the former, nor 
would it have been convenient for the lat- 
ter to have had the maxim established, 
that an attempt to corrupt the legislature 
entails a forfeiture of the intrusted power. 
Whether the opinion of Locke, that man- 
kind are slow to political change, be con- 
formable to an enlarged experience, must 
be judged by every one according to his 
readini^ and obscr\'ation ; it is, at least, 
very different from that which Hooker, to 
whom he defers so greatly in most of his 
doctrine, has uttered in the very first sen- 
tence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my 
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own part I must confess, that in these lat- 
ter chapters of Locke on GoTemment I 
see, what sometimes appears in his other 
writings, that the influence of temporaiy 
circumstances on a mind a little too mt- 
ceptible of passion and resentment, had 
prevented that calm and patient examina- 
tion of all the bearin|r8 of this extensivd 
subject which true philosophy requires. 

101. But, whatever may be our judgment 
of this work, it is equally true that it open- 
ed a new era of political opinion in En- 
rope. The earlier writings on the side of 
popular sovereignty, whether those of Bu- 
chanan and Languet, of the Jesuits, or of 
the English republicans, had been either 
too closely dependant on temporary cir- 
cumstances, or too much bound up with 
odious and unsuccessful factions, to sink 
very deep into the hearts of mankind. 
Their adversaries, with the countenance 
of every government on their side, kept 
possession of the field ; and neiUier jorist, 
nor theologian, nor philosopher on the 
Continent, while they generally followed 
their predecessors in deriving the origin 
of civil society from compact, ventured to 
meet the delicate problem of resistance to 
tyranny, or of the right to reform a con- 
stitution, except in the most cautious and 
indefinite language. We have seen this 
already in Grotius and Puffendorf. But 
the success of the English Revolution; 
the necessity which the powers allied 
against France found of maintaining the 
title of William ; the peculiar interest of 
Holland and Hanover, states at that time 
very strong in the literary world, in our 
new scheme of government, gave a weight 
and authority to principles which, with- 
out some such application, it might still 
have been thought seditious to propound. 
Locke, too, long an exile in Holland, was 
intimate with Le Clerc, who (*xerted i 
considerable influence over the Protestant 
part of Europe. Barbeyrac, some time 
afterward, trod nearly in the same steps, 
and, without going all the lengths of Locke, 
did not fail to take a very different tone 
from the two older writers upon whom he 
has commented. 

102. It was very natural that the French 
Protestants, among whom tradi- j^^ ^^ 
tions of a turn of thinking not the RrAisM, 
most favourable to kings may have E*^^ 
been preserved, should, in the hour ^ ' 
of severe persecution, mutiny in words 
and writings against the despotism that 
oppressed them. Such, it appears, had 
been the language of those exiles, as it is 
of all exiles, when an anonymous tract, 
entitled Avis aux Refugicz, was pubhshed 
with the date of AmsterdaiD in 1690. Thus 
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under pretext of giving advice, in the 
erent of their being pennitted to return 
home, that they sb^uid get rid of their 
miht of satire and of their republican 
theories, is a bitter and able attack on 
those who had taken refuge in Holland. 
It asserts the principle of passive obe- 
dience, extolling also the King of France 
mnd his ffovemment, and censuring the 
Bnglish Revolution. Pubhc rumour as- 
cribed this to Bayle ; it has usually passed 
for his, and is even inserted in the collec- 
tion of his misceUaneous works. Some, 
however, have ascribed it to Pelisson, and 
others to Larroque ; one already, and the 
other soon after, proselytes to the Church 
of Rome. Basnage thought it written by 
the latter, and published by Bayle, to 
whom he ascribed the preface. This is 
apparently in a totally opposite strain, but 
not without strong suspicion of irony or 
ill faith. The style and manner through- 
out appear to suggest Bayle ; and, though 
the supposition is very discreditable to his 
memory, the weight of presumption seems 
much to inchne Uiat way. 

103. T%e separation of political econ- 
VMitieii omy from the general science 
^ im t mi t f which regards the well-being of 
eommunities was not so strictly made by 
the earlier philosophers as in modem times. 
It does not follow that national wealth en- 
gaged none of their attention. Few, on 
2ie contrary, of those who have taken 
eomprehensive views, could have failed 
to regard it. In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, 
Hobbes, Puffendorf, Locke, we have al- 
leady seen proofs of this. These may 
be said to have discussed the subject, not 
systematically, nor always with thorough 
knowledge, but with acuteness and in a 
philosophical tone. Others there were of 
a more limited range, whose habits of Ufe 
and experience led them to particular de- 
partments of economical inquiry, espe- 
eialiy as to commerce, the precious met- 
als, and the laws aflfecting them. The 
Italians led the way ; Serra has been men- 
ttoned in a former part of this volume, 
and a few more might find a place here. 
I>e Witt*s Interest of Holland can hardly 
be reckoned among economical writings ; 
and it is said by Morhof that the Dutch 
were not fond of promulgating their com- 
mercial knowledge ;* little, at least, was 
contributed from that country, even at a 
Ittter period, towards the theory of becom- 
ing rich. But F^ngland now took a large 
^b^re in this new literature. Free, inquis- 
itive, thriving rapidly in commerce, so that 
her progress even in the nineteenth cen- 
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tory has hardly been in a greater ratio 
than before and after the middle of the 
seventeenth, if we may trust the state- 
ments of contemporaries, she produced 
some writers who, though few of them 
merit the name of philosophers, may yet 
not here be overlooked, on account of 
their influence, their reputation, or their 
position as hnks in the chain of science. 

104. The first of these was Thomas 
Mun, an intelligent merchant in MmoBFtar- 
the eariier part of the centu- •**•> ^"^ 
rv, whose posthumous treatise, England's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade, was publish- 
ed in 1664, but seems to have been writ- 
ten soon after the accession of Charles I.* 
Mun is generally reckoned the founder of 
what has been called the mercantile sys- 
tem. His main position is, that ^ the or- 
dinary means to increase our wealth and 
treasure is by foreign trade, wherein we 
must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
strangere yearly than we consume of 
theirs in value.^'f We must, therefore, 
sell as cheap as possible ; it was by un- 
derseUing the Venetians of late years 
that we UBd exported a great deal of cloth 
to Turkey.! It is singular that Mun should 
not have perceived the difficulty of selling 
very cheap the productions of a country's 
labour, whose gold and silver were in great 
abundance. He was, however, too good 
a merchant not to acknowledge the inefll- 
cacy and impoUcy of restraining by law 
the exportation of coin, which is often a 
means of increasing our treasure in the 
lonff run; advising instead a due regard 
to the balance of trade, or general surplus 
of exported goods, by which we shall in- 
fallibly obtain a stock of gold and silver. 
These notions have long since been cov- 
ered with ridicule ; and it is plain that, in 
a merely economical view, they must al- 
ways be delusive. Mun, however, looked 
to the accumulation of a portion of this 
imported treasure by the state ; a resource 
in critical emer^ncies which we have now 
learned to despise, since others have been 
at hand, but which, in reality, had made a 
great difference in the events of war, and 
changed the balance of power between 
many commonwealths. Mun was chOd on 
followed, about 1670, by Sir Josiah '^^'^^ 
Child, in a discourse on Trade, written on 
the same principles of the mercantile sys- 
tem, but more copious and varied. The 
chief aim of Child is to effect a reduction 
of the legal interest of money from six to 

* Mr. Maculloch t^jn (Introdactory Diacoorae to 
Smith's Wealth of Nationa), it had moat probably 
been written about 1635 or 1640. I remarked aome 
thioga which aerre to cirry it up a little higher. 

fP. 11 (edit 1664). \\*>A. 
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four per cent., drawing an erroneous in- 
ference from the increase of wealtii which 
had followed similar enactments. 

105. Among the many diflSculties with 
Locke on which the government of William 
UMCoia. III. had to contend, one of the 
most embarrassing was the scarcity of 
the precious metals and depreciated con- 
dition of the coin. This opened the whole 
field of controversy in that province of 
political economy ; and the bold spirit of 
inquiry, unshackled by prejudice in favour 
of ancient custom, which in all respects was 
characteristic of that age, began to work by 
reasonings on general theorems instead of 
collecting insulated and inconclusive de- 
tails. Locke stood forward on this, as on 
so many subjects, with his masculine sense 
and habitual closeness of thinking. His 
^ Considerations of the Consequences of 
lowering Interest and raising the Value 
of Money*' were published in 1691. Two 
farther treatises are in answer to the 
pamphlets of Lowndes. These economi- 
cal writings of Locke are not in all points 
conformable to the modem principles of 
the science. He seems to incline rather 
too much towards the mercantile theory, 
and to lay too much stress on the possess- 
ion of the precious metals. From his ex- 
cellent sense, however, as well as from 
some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless 
are, a portion of the exchangeable wealth 
of the nation, and by their inconsumable 
nature, as well as by tlie constancy of the 
demand for them, one of the most impor- 
tant. " Riches do not consist,'^ he says, 
** in having more gold and silver, but in 
having more in proportion than the rest of 
the world or than our neighbours, where- 
by we are enabled to procure to ourselves 
a greater plenty of the conveniences of 
life." 

106. Locke had the sagacity to perceive 
the impossibility of regulating the interest 
of money by law. It was an empirical 
proposition at that time, as we have just 
seen in Sir Josiah Child, to render loans 
more easy to the borrower by reducing 
the legal rate to four per cent. Tlie whole 
drift of his reasoning is against any hmi- 
tation, though, from fear of appearing too 
paradoxical, he docs not arrive at that in- 
ference. For tlie reasons he gives in fa- 
vour of a legal limit of interest, namely, 
that courts of law may have some rule 
where nothing is stipulated in the contract, 
and that a few moucy-lcndcrs in the me- 
tropolis may not have the monopoly of all 
loans in England, arc, especially the first, 
so trifling, that he could not have relied 
upon them; and, indeed, he admitsi that, 



in other circumstances, there would be 05 
danger from the second. But bis pra- 
dence having restrained him from speak- 
ing out, a famous writer, almost a ca^ 
tury afterward, came forwaid to assert a 
paradox, which he loved the better for 
seeming such, and finally to convince the 
thinking part of mankind. 

107. Laws fixing the yalue of silver 
Locke conceived to be nugatory, sad it 
averse to prohibit its exportation. The 
value of money, he maintains, does not de- 
pend on the rate of interest, but on its 
plenty relatively to commodities. Hence 
the rate of interest, he thinks, but periiapi 
erroneously, does not govern the price of 
land ; arguing fVom the higher rate of laad 
relatively to money, that is, the worse in- 
terest it gave, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, than in his own time. But one 
of Locke's positions, ifeenerally received, 
would alone have sufficed to lower the 
value of land. '^ It is in Tain,** be says, 
'* in a country whose great fund is land, 
to hope to lay the public charges of the 
government on anything else ; there at 
last it will terminate.*' The legislatme 
soon proceeded to act on this mistaken 
theory in the annual land-tax ; an impost 
of tremendous severity at that time, tbs 
gross unfairness, however, of which hai 
been compensated in later times by the 
taxes on personal succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that 
of his time, Locke was naturally oUigrd 
to consider the usual resource of raising 
the denomination of the coin. This, be 
truly says, would be to rob all creditors of 
such a proportion of their debts. It is 
probable that his influence, which was 
very considerable, may have put a stop to 
the scheme. He contends in his Further 
Considerations, in answer to a tract by 
Lowndes, that clipped money shouM go 
only by weight. This seems to have been 
agreed by both parties; but Lowndes 
thought the loss should be defrayed by a 
tax, Locke that it should fall on the hold- 
ers. Honourably for the government, the 
former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the first who laid 
anything like a foundation for sta- ftumuai 
tistics or political arithmetic; that ^"'^ 
which is to the political economist what 
general history is to the philosopher. Bui 
their numerical reckonings of population, 
houses, value of lands or stock, and the 
like, though very curious, and sometimes 
taken from public documents, were not al- 
ways more than conjcctuml, nor are they 
so full and minute as the spirit of calcula- 

I tion demands. England here again took 
[the lead^ in Graunt'a Observations on ths 
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Bills of Mortality, 1661, in Petty's Politi- 
cbI Arithmetic (posthumous in 1691), and 
other treatises of the same ingenious and 
philosophical person, and, we may add, in 
the Observations of Gregory King on the 
Natural and PoHtical State of England; 
for, though these were not published till 
near the end of the eighteenth century, the 
manuscripts had fallen into the hands of 
Dr. Charles Davenant, who has made ex- 
tracts from them in his own valuable con- 
tributions to political arithmetic. Kins 
seems to have possessed a sagacity which 
has sometimes brought his conjectures 
nearer to the mark than from the imper- 
fection of his data it was reasonable to ez- 
IMct. Yet he supposes that the popula- 
tion of England, which he estimated, per- 
Inps rightly, at five millions and a half, 
would not reach the double of that num- 
ber before A.D. 2300. Sir WilUam Petty, 
with a mind capable of just and novel the- 
ories, was struck by the necessary conse- 
quences of a uniformly progressive pop- 
ulation. Though the rate of movement 
seemed to him, as in truth it was, much 
slower than we have latterly found it, he 
clearly saw that its continuance would, in 
mn ascertainable length of time, overload 
the world. '* And then, according to the 
prediction of the Scriptures, there must be 
wars and great slaughter." He conceived 
that, in the ordinary course of things, the 
population of a country would be doubled 
in two hundred years ; but the whole con- 
ditions of the problem were far less under- 
stood than at present. Davenant's Essay 
on Wa3r8 and Means, 1693, gained him a 
high reputation, which he endeavoured to 
angroent by many subsequent works, some 
falling within the seventeenth century. 
He was a man of more enlarged reading 
than his predecessors, with the exception 
of Petty, and of close attention to the sta- 
tistical documents, which are now more 
eopiouslv published than before ; but he 
eeloom launches into any extensive the- 
ory, confining himself rather to the accu- 
mulation of facts and to the immediate in- 
ferences, generally for temporary purpo- 
I, which they supplied. 



SlCT. III. On JuaHPRVDEllCC. 

110. In 1667, a short book was published 
Works or sit Frankfort, by a young man 
Liibiiitt on of twenty-two years, entitled 
*"■■" ^^' Methodi Novae discendsc docen- 
dffique Jurisprudentia;. The science which 
of all had been deemed to require the most 
protracted labour, the ripest judgment, the 



most experienced discrimination, was, as 
it were, invaded by a boy, but by one 
who had the genius of an Alexander, and 
for whom the glories of an Alexander 
were reserved. This is the first produc- 
tion of Leibnitz; and it is probably, in 
many points of view, the most remarkaible 
work that has prematurely united erudi- 
tion and solidity. We admire in it the 
vast range of learning (for, though he could 
not have read all the books he names, 
there is evidence of his acquaintance with 
a ffreat number, and, at least, with a well- 
filled chart of literature), the originadity of 
some ideas, the commanding and compre- 
hensive views he embraces, the philo- 
sophical spirit, the compressed style in 
which it is written, the entire absence of 
juvenility, of ostentatious paradox,* of im- 
agination, ardour, and enthusiasm, which, 
though Leibnitz did not always want them, 
would have been wholly misplaced on 
such a subject. Faults have oeen cen- 
sured in this eariy performance, and the 
author declared himself afterward dissat- 
isfied with it.t 

111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer 
of the Roman jurispruaence ; he held the 
great lav^ers of antiquity second only to 
the best geometers for strong, and subtle, 
and profound reasoning; not even ac- 
knowledging, to any considerable degree, 
the contradictions (antinomies juris) whidi 
had perplexed their disciples in later 
times, and on which many volumes had 
been written. But the arrangement of 
Justinian he entirely disapproved ; and is 
another work. Corporis Juris reconcin- 
nandi Ratio, published in 1668, he pointed 
out the necessity, and what he deemed the 
best method of a new distribution. This 
appears to be not quite like what he had 
previously sketched, and which was rather 

* I ase the epithet ootentatioos becaufe loiiie of 
his original theories are a Uttle paradoxical ; tho* 
he has a singular notion that the right of beqaeath* 
ing property by testament is derived from the immor* 
tality of the soul ; the living heirs being, as it were, 
the attorneys of those we suppose to be dead. Qui* 
mortui revera adhuc mnnt, ideo manent damini ra- 
rum, quos vero hsredes reliquerunt, coDcipiendi 
sunt ut procuratores in rem suam. In our own dis- 
cussions on the kw of entail, I am not aware that 
this argument has erer been explicitly urged, though 
the adVocates of perpetual control seem to have 
none better. 

t This tract, and all the other works of Leiboita 
on jurisprudeiice, will be found in the fourth vol- 
ume of his works by Dutens. An snalysis by Bon, 
professor of law at Turin, is prefixed to the B^thodi 
Nov«, snd he has pointed out a few errors. Leib- 
nitz says in a letter, about 1676, that his book was 
eflfusus potius quam scriptus, in itinere, sine libris, 
dtc, ana that it contained some things he no k»|er 
would have said, though there were othera oC ^hsAh. 
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a philosophical than a very convenient 
method;* in this new arrangement he 
proposes to retain the texts of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, but in a form rather like that 
of the Pandects tiian of the Institutes ; to 
the latter of which, followed as it has been 
among us by Hale and Blaclistone, he was 
veiy averse. 

113. There was only one man in the 
world who could have left so noble a science 
as philosophical jurisprudence for pursuits 
of a still more exalted nature, and for which 
he was still more fitted, and that man was 
Leibnitz himself. He passed onward to 
reap the golden harvests of other fields. 
Yet the study of law has owed much to 
him ; he did much to unite it with moral 
philosophy on the one hand, and with his- 
tory on the other ; a great master of both, 
he exacted, perhaps, a more comprehensive 
course of legal studies than the capacity 
of ordinary lawyers could grasp. In Eng- 
land, also, its conduciveness to profession- 
al excellence might be hard to prove. It 
is, however, certain that, in Germany at 
least, philology, history, and philosophy 
have, more or less since the time of Leib- 
nitz, marched together under the robe of 
law. *^ He did but pass over that king- 
dom," says Lerminier, "and he has re- 
formed and enlarged it."t 

113. James Gcniefroy was thirty years 
engaged on an edition of the The- 
Si«: odosian Code, published, several 
Gode'froy. years after his death, in 1665. It 
'^***'^' is by far the best edition of that 
body of laws, and retains a standard value 
in the historical department of jurispru- 
dence. Domat, a French lawyer, and one 
of the Port-Royal connexion, in his Loix 
Civiles dans leur Ordre Naturel, the first 
of five volumes of which appeared in 1689, 
carried into effect the project of Leibnitz, 
by rearranging the laws of Justinian, 
which, especially the Pandects, are well 
known to be confusedly distributed, in a 
more regular method, prefixing a book of 
his own on the nature and spirit of law in 
general. This appears to be a useful di- 
gest or abridgment, something like those 

♦ In his Method! Novae he divides law, in the di- 
dactic part, according to the several sources of 
rights; namely, 1. Nature, which gives us right 
over res nullius, things where there is no prior 
property. 2. Succession. 3. Possession. 4. Con- 
tract. 5. Iiyury, which gives right to reparation. 

t Biogr. Univ. Lerminier, Hist, du Droit, p. 142. 



made by Viner and earlier writers of our 
own texts, but, perhaps, with more com- 
pression and choice ; two editions of an 
English translation were published. Do- 
mat's Public Law, which might, peihaps, 
in our language, have been called consti- 
tutional, since we generally confine the 
epithet pubhc to the law of nations, forms 
a second part of the same work, and con- 
tains a more extensive system, wherein 
theological morality, ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances, and the fundamental laws of die 
French monarchy are reduced into meth- 
od. Domat is much extolled W his coun- 
trymen; but in philosophical jurispn- 
dence he seems to display little force or 
originaUty. Gravina, who obtained a high 
name in this Uterature at the beginning of 
the next century, was known merely as t 
' professor at the close of this ; but a Dntch 
I jurist, Gerard Noodt, may deserve !««* m 
mention for his treatise on usury ^•^* 
in 1698, wherein he both endeavonn to 
prove its natural and religious lawfulness, 
and traces its history through the Roman 
law. Several other works of Noodt on 
subjects of historical jurisprudence seem 
to fall within this century, though I do not 
find their exact dates of publication. 
114. Grotius was the acknowledged i 
ter of all who studied the theory i^^ 
of international right. It was, aws^ fi^ 
perhaps, the design of Puffendorf, *»*«t 
as we may conjecture by the title of his 
great work on the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, to range over the latter field with as 
assiduous diligence as the fonner. But, 
from the length of his prolix labour on 
natural law and the rights of sovereigns, 
he has not more than one twentieth of tbe 
whole volume to spare for international 
questions; and this is in great measore 
copied or abridged from Grotius. In sonM 
instances he disagrees with his master. 
Puffendorf singularly denies that compacts 
made during war are binding by the law 
of nature, but for weak and unintelligible 
reasons.* Treaties of peace extorted by 
unjust force he denies with more reason 
to be binding, though Grotius had held 
the contrary.! The inferior writers on tho 
law of nations, or those who, like Wicqne- 
fort in his Ambassador, confined them- 
selves to merely conventional usages, it is 
needless to mention. 



• B. viil, chap. 7. 
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CHAPTER V. 

mSTOBT or POBTRT PROM 1650 TO 1700. 



Sect. I. On Italian Pobtbt. 

Filicaja. — Goidi—Menzini— Arcadian Society. 

I. The imitators of Marini, full of ex- 
^gigpr^9^ travagant metaphors, and the 
UMM Of itai- false thoughts usually called 
tea pottry. concetti, were in their vigour at 
the commencement of this period. But 
their names are now obscure, and have 
been overwhelmed by the change of pub- 
lic taste which has condemned and pro- 
scribed what it once most applauded. 
This change came on long before the 
close of the century, though not so deci- 
dedly but that some traces of the former 
manner are discoverable in the msyority 
of popular writers. The general charac- 
teristics, however, of Italian poetry be- 
came a more mascuUne tone, a wider 
reach of topics, and a selection of the 
most noble; an abandonment, except in 
the lighter lyrics, of amatory strains, and 
especially of such as were languishing 
and querulous ; an anticipation, in short, 
ms far as the circumstances of the age 
would permit, of that severe and elevated 
atyle which has been most affected for 
the last fifty years. It would be futile to 
seek an explanation of this manlier spirit 
in any social or political causes; never 
bad Italy, in these respects, been so life- 
less ; but the world of poets is often not 
the world around them, and their stream 
of living waters may flow, Uke that of 
Arethusa, without imbibing much from 
the surrounding brine. Chiabrera had led 
the way by the Pindaric majesty of his 
odes, and had disciples of at least equal 
name with himself. 

9. Florence was the mother of one who 
_^^ did most to invigorate Italian poe- 
^^^ try, Vincenzo Filicaja ; a man ^fl- 
ed with a serious, pure, and noble spirit, 
from which congenial thoughts spontane- 
ously arose, and with an imagination rath- 
er vigorous than fertile. l*he sieffe of 
Vienna in 1683, and its glorious deliver- 
ance by Sobieski, are the subjects of six 
odes. The third of these, addressed to 
the King of Poland himself, is generally 
most esteemed, though I do not perceive 
that the first or second are inferior. His 
ode to Rome, on Christina^s taking up her 
residence there, is in many parts highly 
poetical; but the flattery of representing 



this event as sufficient to restore the eter- 
nal city from decay is too gross. It is 
not, on the whole, so successful as those 
on the siege of Vienna. A better is that 
addressed to Florence on leaving her for 
a rural solitude, in conseauence of his 
poverty and the neglect he nad experien- 
ced. It breathes an injured spirit, some- 
thing like the complaint of Cowley, with 
which posterity are sure to sympathize. 
The sonnet of Filicaja, '* Italia mia,'* is 
known by eveiy one who cares for this 
poetry at alL This sonnet is conspicuous 
for its depth of feeling, for the spirit of its 
commencement, and, above all, for Uie 
noble lines with which it ends ; but there 
are surely awkward and feeble expres- 
sions in the intermediate part. ArmenU 
for regiments of dragoons could only be 
excus^ by frequent usage in poetry, 
which, I presume, is not tl^ case, thou^ 
we find the same word in one of Filicaja's 
odes. A foreigner may venture upon this 
kind of criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of 
Chiabrera ; but, with his pomp of sound 
and boldness of imagery, ne is animated 
by a deeper sense both of religion and pa- 
triotism. We perceive more me language 
of the heart ; the man speaks in his genu- 
ine character, not with assumed and mer- 
cenary sensibility, like that of Pindar and 
Chiabrera. His genius is greater than his 
skill ; he abandons himself to an impetu- 
osity which he cannot sustain, forgetM 
of the economy of strength and breath, as 
necessary for a poet as a racehorse. He 
has rarely or never any conceits or frivo- 
lous thoushts; but the expression is some- 
times rather feeble. There is a general 
want of sunshine in Filicaja*s poetry ; un- 
prosperous himself, he views nothinff vritb 
a worldly eye ; his notes of triumfm are 
without brilliancy, his predictions of soe- 
cess are without joy. He seems also 
deficient in the charms of grace and feli- 
city. But his poetry is always the eff^ 
sion of a fine soul : we venerate and love 
Filicaja as a man, but we also admowl- 
edge that he was a real poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised him- 
self to the highest point that any ^^ 
lyric poet of Italy has attained. His 
odes are written at Rome, from about the 
year 1665 to the end oC the c^fosaisri- 
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Compared with Chiabrera, or even Filica- 
ja, he may be allowed the superiority : if 
he never rises to a higher pitch than tlie 
latter, if he has never chosen subjects so 
animating, if he has never displayed so 
much depth and truth of feeling, his en- 
thusiasm is more constant, his imagina- 
tion more creative, his power of language 
more extensive and more felicitous. '* He 
falls sometimes," says Coniiani, *' into ex- 
travagance, but never into affectation. . . . 
His peculiar excellence is poetical expres- 
sion, always brilliant with a light of his 
own. The magic of his language used to 
excite a lively movement among the hear- 
ers when he recited his verses in the Ar- 
cadian Society.*^ Comiani adds that he 
is sometimes exuberant in words and hy- 
perbolical in images.* 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears 
to me at least equal to any in the Italian 
language. If it has been suggested by{ 
that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, the j 
jesemblance does not deserve the name ! 
of imitation ; a nobleness of thought, im- 
agery, and language prevails throughout. 
But this is the character of all his odes. 
He chose better subjects than Chiabrera ; 
for the ruins of Rome are more glorious 
than the Hving house of Medici. He re- 
sembles him, indeed, rather than any oth- 
er poet, so that it might not always be 
easy to disccni one from the other in a 
single stanza ; but Guidi is a bolder, a 
more imaginative, a more enthusiastic 
poet. Both adorn and amplify a little to 
excess ; and it may be imputed to Guidi 
that he has abused an advantage which 
his native language afforded. The Italian 
is rich in words, where the sound so well 
answers to the meaning, that it is hardly 
possible to hear them without an associa- 
ted sentiment : their effect is closely anal- 
ogous to musical expression. Such are 
the adjectives denoting mental elevation, 
as superho^ alfieroj audace, ffagliardo^ in- 
damito, maestoso. These recur" in the po- 
ems of Guidi with every noun that will 
admit of them ; but sometimes the artifice 
is a litttlc too transparent, and, though the 
meaning is not sacrificed to sound, we feel 
that it is too much enveloped in it, and 
are not quite pleased that a great poet 
should rely so much on a resource which 
the most mechanical slave of music can 
employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are 

Ifenzini ^^^^^^^ ^^d in poetical language, 

but such as does not seem very 

original, nor do they strike us by much 

vigour or animation of thought. The al- 

* VoL viii., p. 224. 



lusions to mythology, which we never find 
in Filicaja, and rarely in Guidi, are too 
frequent. Some are of considerable beau- 
ty, among which we may distinguish that 
addressed to Magalotti, beginning, ^'Un 
verde ramuscello in piaggia aprica.*' Meo- 
zini was far from confining himself to this 
species of poetry ; he was better known 
in others. As an Anacreontic poet he 
stands, I beUeve, only below Cniabrera 
and Redi. His satires have been prefer- 
red by some to those of Ariosto ; but nei- 
ther Comiani nor Salii acquiesce in this 
f>raise. Their style is a mixture of obso- 
ete phrases from Dante, with the idioms 
of the Florentine populace ; and, thoo^ 
spirited in substance, they are rather foil of 
commonplace invective. Menzini strikes 
boldly at priests and governments ; and, 
what was dangerous to Orpheus, at the 
whole sex of women. His Art of Poetry, 
in five books, published in 1681, deserves 
some praise. As his atrabilious humour 
prompted, he inveighs against the corrop- 
tion of contemporary literature, especially 
on the stage ; ridiculing also the Pindanc 
pomp that some affected, not, perhaps, 
without allusion to his enemy Guidi. His 
own style is pointed, animated, sometime^ 
poetical, where didactic verse will adnu: 
of such oniament, but a little too dilTase 
and minute in criticism. 

7. These three are the great restorers 
of Itahan poetry after the usurpa- mthv 
tion of false taste. And it is to be »«»■ 
obser\-ed that they introduced a ^^ 
new manner, very different from that of 
the sixteenth century. Several other? 
deserve to be mentioned, though we can 
only do so briefly. The Satires of Salva- 
tor Rosa, full of force and vehemence, 
more vigorous than elegant, are such as 
his ardent genius and rather savage tem- 
per would lead us to expect. A far supe- 
rior poet was a man not less eminent than 
Salvator, the philosophical and ever}' way 
accomplished Redi. Few have done so 
much in any part of science who ha^p 
also shone so brightly in the walks of 
taste. The soimcts of Redi are esteem- 
ed ; but his famous dithyrambic. Bacro in 
Toscana, is admitted to be the first poem 
of that kind in modem language, and i$ 
as worthy of Monte Pulciano wine as tht 
wine is worthy of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemene bore an honoura- 
ble part in the restoration of po- ^.j^^ 
etry, though neither of them is ^^ '"*^ 
reckoned altogether to have purified him- 
self from the infection of the preceding 
age. The sonnet of Pastonni on tb« 
imagined resistance of Genoa to the op- 
pression of Louis XIV. in 1664, tboniii 
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not borne out by historical trath, is one 
of those breathings of Italian nationality 
which we always admire, and which had 
now become more common than for a 
century before. It most be confessed, in 
general, that when the protestations of 
a people against tyranny become loud 
enough to be heard, we may suspect that 
the tyranny has been relaxed. 

9. Rome was to poetry in this age what 
OtfiMiM** Florence had once been, thouffh 
ptfnMMge Rome had hitherto done less for 
of ucura. ^^ Italian muses than any other 
great city. Nor was this so much due to 
her bishops and cardinals as to a stranger 
and a woman. Christina finally took up 
her abode there in 1688. Her palace be- 
came the resort of all the learning and 
genius she could assemble round her ; a 
uterary academy was estabUshed, and her 
revenue was liberally dispensed in pen- 
sions. If Filicaja and Guidi, both sharers 
of her bounty, have exaggerated her prais- 
es, much may be pardoned to gratitude, 
and much also to the natural admiration 
which those who look up to power must 
feel for those who have renounced it. 
Christina died in 1690, and her own acad- 
emy could last no longer ; but a phoenix 
sprang at once from its ashes. Crescim- 
beni, then younff, has the credit of having 
aoetocy of planned the Society of Arcadians, 
An»^i^Bm. which began in 1690, and has 
echpsed in celebrity most of the earlier 
academies of Italy. Fourteen, sa3rs Cor- 
niani, were the original founders of this 
society ; among whom were Crescimbeni, 
and Gravina, and Zappi. In course of 
time the Arcadians vastly increased, and 
estabUshed colonies in the chief cities of 
Italy. They determined to assume every 
one a pastoral name and a Greek birUi- 
place, to hold their meetings in some ver- 
dant meadow, and to mingle with all their 
compositions, as far as possible, images 
from pastoral life : images always agree- 
able, because they recall the times of 
primitive innocence. This poetical tribe 
adopted as their device the pipe of seven 
reeds bound with laurel, and their presi- 
dent or director was denominated general 
shepherd or keeper (custode generale).* 
The fantastical part of the Arcadian So- 
ciety was common to them with all simi- 
lar mstitutions ; and mankind has gener- 
ally required some ceremonial folUes to 
keep alive the wholesome spirit of asso- 
ciation. Their solid aim was to purify 
the national taste. Much had been al- 
ready done, and in great measure by their 

• Coniiani,Tiu.,901. TiimbOKhi.zi.,43. Crat- 
dnteiu, Bcorift d'Aicadis (itpiiDM bgr lUtUis). 
Vol. U.-3 A 



own members, llenzini and Gmdi; but 
their influence, which was of course mors 
felt in the next century, has always been 
reckoned both important and auspicious to 
Italian hterature. 



SicT. II. Ox Fbbnoh PorraTi 

Faot«iiie.—Bdleaii.— Minor French Poets. 

10. We must pass over Spain and For* 
tugal as absolutely destitute of ^ - . 
any name which requires com* "«■■•• 
memoration. In France it was very differ- 
ent ; if some eaiiier periods had been not 
less rich in the number of versifiers, none 
had produced poets who have desoended 
with so much renown to posterity. The 
most popular of these was La Fontaine. 
Few writers have left such a number ot 
verses which, in the phrase of his country^ 
have made their fortune, and been, Umb 
ready money, always at hand for prompt 
quotation. His lines have at once a pro^ 
verbial truth and a humour of expressioa 
which render them constanUv applicable^ 
This is chiefly true of his Fal^es ; for his 
Tales, though no one will deny that thev 
are hvely enough, are not r^Loned so weu 
written, nor do they supply so much for 
general use. 

11. The models of La Fontaine's style 
were partly the ancient fabulists ctaraeiw or 
whom he copied, for he pretends ^ fimml 
to no originality; partly the old French 
poets, especially Marot. From the one 
he took tne real gold of his fables them- 
selves, from the other he caught a pecidiair 
archness and vivacity, which some of them 
had possessed, perhaps, in no less desree^ 
but which becomes more captivating from 
his intermixture of a solid and serious 
wisdom. For, notwithstanding the com* 
mon anecdotes, sometimes, as we may 
suspect, rather exaggerated, of La Fon« 
taine^s simplicity, he was evidently a man 
who had thought and observed much about 
human nature, and knew a little more of 
the world than he cared to let the worid 
perceive. Many of his fables are admira- 
ble; the grace of the poetiy, the happy 
inspiration that seems to have dictated the 
turns of expression, place him in the first 
rank among fabulists. Yet the praise of 
La Fontaine should not be indiscriminatOi 
It is said that he gave the preference to 
Phndrus and ifisop above himself, and 
some have thought that in this he coukl 
not have been sincere. It was, at least, a 
proof of his modesty. But, though we 
cannot think of putting Phmlms on a level 
with La Fontainoi wei^ it onlf foe thia 
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Soeral reader, and sorely fables are of 
is description, the qoalities that jdease 
the many are to be valued above those 
that please the few, yet it is true that the 
French poet might envy some talents of 
tliMB Roman. Phsdnis, a writer scarcely 
prized enoagh, because he is an eariy 
schoolbook, has a perfection of elegant 
beauty which veiy few have rivalled. No 
woid is out of its place, none is redundant, 
or could be changed for a better ; his per- 
spicuity and ease make ever3rthing appear 
unpremeditated, yet everjrthing is wrought 
br consummate art. In many fables of La 
Fontaine this is not the case; he beats 
round the subject, and misses often before 
he hits. Much, whatever La Harpe may 
assert to the contrary, could be retrenched ; 
in much the exigences of rhyme and 
metre are too mamfest.* He has, on the 
other hand, far more humour than Phs- 
drus; and, whether it be praise or not, 
thinks less of his fable and more of its 
moral. One pleases by enlivening, the 
other pleases, but does not enliven ; one 
has more felicity, the other more skill; 
bat in such skill there is felicity. 

19. The first seven satires of Boileau 
BoOcaw: appeared in 1666; and these, 
Hta eptaiiM. though much inferior to his later 
productions, are characterized by La Harpe 
as the earliest poetry in the French Ian- 
guage where the mechanism of its verse 
was fully understood, where the style was 
always pure and elegant, where the ear 
was uniformly gratified. The Art of Poe- 
try was published in 1672, the Lutrin in 
1674; the Epistles followed at various 
periods. Their elaborate though equable 
strain, in a kijnd of poetry which, never 
requiring high flights of fancy, escapes the 
censure of mediocrity and monotony wliich 
might sometimes fall upon it, generally 

* Let ut take, for example, the fint lines of 
L'tfomme et la CouleuTie. 

Un homme rit une couIeuTre. 
Ah m^cbante, dit-il. ie m*eD vais faire un cravre 

Agr^able a toot runivers ! 

A ces mots I'animal penrera 

(C*est Ie serpent qae je veuz dire, 
JSi MOfi rhommet on pourroit oMM^maU <*jf trom p e r ) 
A ces mots Ie serpent se laissant attrapper 
Est pris, mis en un sac ; et, ce qui fut Ie pire, 
On resolut sa mort,/ui U cot^MtbU <m won. 



been accustomed to the numerous defeeii 
of less fhushed poets, than it retains in a 
later age, when othere have learned to 
emulate sind preserve the same imiformi^. 
The fame oi Pope was transceodant nr 
this reason, and Boileau is the anaJogne of 
Pope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the 
model of the Essay on Cnticism ; ms am tf 
few poems more resemble each v^Moy. 
other. I will not weigh in opposite scdes 
two compositions, of which one claims n 
advantage from its originality, the other 
from the youth of its author. Both an 
uncommon efforts of critical good senses 
and both are distinguished by their abort 
and pointed language, which remains in 
the memoiy. Boileau has very well in- 
corporated the thoughts of Horace wiA 
his own, and given l^em a skilful adapl»> 
tion to his own times. He was a bmder 
critic of his contemporaries than Pope. 
He took up arms against those who shared 
the public favour, and were placed by half 
Pans among great dramatists and poeti^ 
Pradon, Desmarests, Breboeuf. This was 
not true of the heroes of the Dunciad. 
His scorn was always bitter and probably 
sometimes unjust ; yet posterity has rati- 
fied almost all his judgments. False taste, 
it should be remembered, had long infected 
the poetry of Europe ; some steps had 
been lately taken to repress it, but ex- 
travagance, affectation, and excess of re- 
finement are weeds that can only be endi- 
cated by a thorough cleansing of the soil, 
by a process of burning and paring which 
leaves not a seed of Uicm in the public 
mind. And when we consider the gross 
blemishes of this description that defona 
the earlier poetry of France, as of other 
nations, we cannot blame the severity of 
Boileau, though he may occasionally hare 
condemned in the mass what contained 
some intermixture of real excellence. \l'e 
have become, of late yeara, in England, so 
enamoured of the beauties of our old wri- 
ters, and certainly they are of a superiar 
kind, that we are sometimes more than a 
little blind to their faults. 

14. By writing satires, epistles, and aa 
art of poetry, Boileau has chal- campumm 
lensed an obvious comparison ^ita *!•"«■ 

M ^ .u 1 .^ .^ ^^^ Horace. Yet they are verv nnlike; 

2S:.'^'£rJrb'['*SS;irtSJ "^^^^ r "'^y- r"'^'"^^ a4.donin7hin.*If 
spoils the effect of the precedinf^, and is feebly re- i ^^ every change that anses in his mind, 
dondant The last words are almost equally bad ; i the Other uniform as a regiment under 
DO qnestiori could arise about the wrpeiifs guilt, arms, always equal, always laboured, in- 
capable of a bold neglect. Poetry seems 



which had been assumed before. But' these petty 
blemishes are abundantly redeemed by the rest of 
the £dble. which is beautiful in choice of thoughts 
ami langnafe, and may be classed with the best in 
the roUactiop. 



to have been the delight of one, the task 
of the other. The pain that Boileau most 
have felt in writing communicates itself ia 
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some measore to the reader ; we are fear- 
ful of losing some point, of passing over 
some epithet without sufficiently perceiv- 
ing its selection ; it is as with those pic- 
tures, which are to be viewed long and at- 
tentively, till our admiration of detached 
proofs of skill becomes wearisome by 
repetition. 

16. The Lutrin is the most popular of 

The LvtTiii. ^^^ poems of Boileau. its sub- 
' ject is ill chosen ; neither inter- 
est nor variety could be given to it. Tas- 
soni and Pope have the advantage in this 
Yespect ; if their leading theme is trifling, 
we lose sight of it in the gay liveliness of 
description and episode. In Boileau, after 
we have once been told that the canons 
of a church spend their lives in sleep and 
eating, we have no more to learn, and 
grow tired of keeping company with a race 
80 stupid and sensual. But the poignant 
wit and satire, the elegance and correct- 
ness of numberless couplets, as well as the 
ingenious adaptation of classical passages, 
redeem this poem, and confirm its high 
place in the mock-heroic line. 

16. The great deficiency of Boileau is 
General diar- insensibility. Far below Pope 
•cter or hte or even Dryden in this essen- 
''***^* tial quality, which the moral 
epistle or satire not only admits, but re- 
quires, he rarely auits two paths, those of 
reason and of raillery. His tone on moral 
subjects is firm and severe, but not very 
noble ; a trait of pathos, a single touch of 
pity or tenderness, will rarely be found. 
Tms of itself serves to give a dryness to 
his poetry, and it may be doubtful, though 
most have read Boileau, whether many 
have read him twice. 

17. ThejpoDopous tone of Ronsard and 
Ljrie poetry ^^ Bartas had become ridicu- 
ligbiOT dun lous in the reign of Louis XIV. 
^•**^ Even that of Malherbe was too 
elevated for the public taste ; none, at least, 
imitated that writer, though the critics had 
set the example of admiring him. Boileau, 
who had done much to turn away the 
world from imagination to plain sense, 
once attempted to emulate the grandilo- 
quent strains of Pindar in an ode on the 
taking of Namur, but with no such suc- 
cess as could encourage himself or others 
to repeat the experiment. Yet there was 
no want of gravity or elevation in the 
prose writers of France, nor in the trage- 
dies of Racine. But the French language 
is not very well adapted for the higher 
kind of l^c poetry, while it suits admira- 
bly the lighter forms of song and epiffram. 
And their poets, in this a^e, were almost 
entirely men living at Pans, either in the 
court, or, at least, in a refined society, the 



most adverse of all to the poetical chaiio* 
ter. The influence of wit and politeness 
is generally directed towards rendering 
enthusiasm or warmth of fancy ridiculous; 
and without these no great energy of ge- 
nius can be displayed. But, in their prop- 
er department, several poets of consider* 
able merit appeared. 

18. Bensenide was called peculiarly the 
poet of the court; for twenty j^^^^ ^j ^ 
years it was his business to com- 
pose verses for the ballets represented be- 
fore the king. His skill wd tact were 
shown in delicate contrivances to make 
those who supported the characters of 
gods and goddesses in these fictions, being 
the nobles and ladies of the court, betray 
their real inclinations, and sometimes their 
gallantries. He even presumed to shadow 
in this manner the imssion of Louis for 
Mademoiselle La Vallidre, before it was 
publicly acknowledged. Bensenule must 
nave had no small ingenuity uid adroit- 
ness ; but his verses did not survive those 
who called them forth. In a different 
school, not essentially, perhaps, much 
more vicious than the court, out more 
careless of appearances, and rather proud 
of an immortality which it had no interest 
to conceal, that of Ninon TEnclos, severaT 
of higher reputation grew up ; CbapeUe 
(whose real name was L'Huillier), La Fare, 
Bachaumont, Lainez, and Chau- cbaoUea 
lieu. The first, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly the last of these, are worthy to be 
remembered. La Harpe has said, that 
Chaulieu alone retains a claim to be read 
in a style where Voltaire has so much left 
all others beliind, that no comparison with 
him can ever be admitted. Chaulieu was 
an original genius ; his poetiy has a maik- 
ed character, being a happy mixture of a 
flentle and peaceable philosophy with a 
lively imagination. His verses flow from 
his soul ; and, though often neffligent 
through indolence, are never in bad taste 
or affected. Harmony of versification, 
grace and gayety, with a voluptuous and 
Epicurean, out naild and benevolent turn 
01 thought, belonff to Chaulieu, and these 
are qualities which do not fail to attract 
the majority of readers.* 

19. It is rather sin^^ular that a style so 
uncongenial to the spirit of the age PMani 
as pastoral poetry appears was pootrr. 
(}uite as much cultivated as before. But 
it is still true that the spirit of the age 
gained the victory, and orove the shep- 
herds from their shady bowers, though 
without substituting anything more ration^ 
al in the fury tales wmch superseded the 

•LsHaipsu Bontsrwok, Ti., 127. Biocir« UuiEf . 
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putond lomance. At the middle of the 
eentory, and partially tiU near its close, 
the style of D'Urfg and Scudery retained 
its popularity. Three poets of the age of 
P^^^i^ Louis were known in pastoral ; 8e- 
graiSy Madame Deshoulidres, and 
Fontenelle. The first belongs most to the 
genuine school of modem pastoral ; he is 
elegant, romantic, full of complaining love ; 
the Spanish and French romances had 
been his model in invention, as Virgil was 
in style. La Harpe allows him nature, 
sweetness, and sentiment, but he cannot 
emulate the vivid colouring of Vifgil ; and 
the language of his shepherds, though sim- 

e, wants elegance and harmony. The 
le of his pastorals seem ralher insipid, 
though La Harpe has auoted some pleas- 
Jhoun- ing lines. Madame Deshoulieres, 
!*<"■• with a purer style than Segrais, ac- 
cording to tiie same critic, has less genius. 
Others have thought her Idyls the best 
in the language.* But these seem to be 
merely trivi^ moralities addressed to 
flowers, brooks, and sheep, sometimes ex- 
pressed in a manner both ingenious and 
natural, but, on the whole, too feeble to 
give much pleasure. Bouterwek observes 
that her poetry is to be considered as that 
of a woman, asid that its pastoral morality 
would be somewhat chilaish in the mouth 
of man ; whether this says more for the 
lady or against her sex, I must leave to 
the reader. She has occasionally some 
very pleasing and even poetical passages.f 
P^im^^^i^ The third among these poets of 
the pipe is Fontenelle. But his 
pastorals, as Bouterwek says, are too ar- 
tificial for the ancient school, and too cold 
for the romantic. La Harpe blames, be- 
sides this general fault, the negligent and 
prosaic phrases of his style. The best is 
that entitled Ismene. It is, in fact, a poem 
for the world ; yet, as love and its artifices 
are found everywhere, we cannot censure 
anything as absolutely unfit for pastoral, 
save a certain refinement which belonged 
to the author in everything, and which in- 
terferes with OUT sense of rural simplicity. 
80. In the superior walks of poetry 
Badgpie France had nothmg of which she 
votnm. flag been inclined to boast. Chape- 
Iain, a man of some credit as a critic, pro- 
duced his long-laboured epic. La Pucelle, 
in 1656, which is only remembered by the 
insulting ridicule of Boileau. A similar 
fate has fallen on the Clovis of Desma- 
lests, published m 1684, though the Ger- 
man historian of literature hais extolled 
the richness of imagination it shows, and 
observed that if those who saw nothing 
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but a Huitastie witter in ]>etmmst8 InA 
possessed as much fancy, the national po- 
etry would have been of a higher chaiic- 
ter.* Brebceuf *s translation of the Pbur- 
salia is spirited, bnt very eztravagint 

81. The literature of Germany was now 
more corrupted by bad taste than 
ever. A second Silesian achool, 
but much inferior to that of Onits, was 
founded by Hoffloaanswaldan and Lohen- 
stein. The first had great facility, ud 
imitated Ovid and Marini with some suc- 
cess. The second, with worse taste, al- 
wa3rs tumid and striving at aomething d- 
evated, so that the Lohenstein swell be- 
came a by-word with later critics, is sb- 
perior tonoffmanswaldaa in liebness of 
fancy, in poetical invention, and in wamrth 
of feeling for all that is noble and great 
About the end of the century arose a new 
style, known by the unhappy name spirit- 
less (geistlos), which, avoiding the tone of 
Lohenstein, became wholly tame and flat-f 



Skct. HI. Or EneusH Poitbt. 

Waller.— BaUer.-Milton — Diyden.— The Ximt 

Poets. 

88. We might have placed Waller in the 
former division of the seventeenth 
century with no more impropriety 
than we might have reserved Cowley for 
the latter ; lx)th belong, by the date of their 
writings, to the two periods. And perfaap 
the poetry of Waller bears rather the 
stamp of the first Charleses age than of 
that which ensued. His reputation was 
great, and somewhat more durable than 
that of similar poets have generally been ; 
he did not witness its decay in his own 
protracted life, nor was it much diminish- 
ed at the beginning of the next century. 
Nor was this wholly undeserved. Waller 
has a more uniform elegance, a more sure 
facility and happiness of expression, and, 
above all, a greater exemption from gU» 
ring faults, such as pedantry, extravagance, 
conceit, quaintness, obscurity, ungram- 
matical and unmeaning construct ions, thin 
any of the Caroline era with whom he 
would naturally be compared. We have 
only to open Carew or Lovelace to per- 
ceive the difference ; not that Waller is 
wholly without some of these faults, bat 
that they are much less frequent. If oth- 
ers may have brighter passages of fancy 
or sentiment, which is not difilcnlt, be 



* Booterwek, vi., 157. 
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hnsbands better his resources, and, though 
left behind in the beginning of the race, 
comes sooner to the goaL His Panegyric 
on Cromwell was celebrated. ^ Such a se- 
ries of Terse,** it is said by Johnson, '* had 
rarely appeared before in the English lan- 
guage. Of these lines some are grand, 
some are graceful, and all are musical. 
There is now and then a feeble verse or a 
trifling thought ; but its great fault is the 
choice of itshero." It may not be the opin- 
ion of all, that Cromwell's actions were of 
that obscure and pitiful character which 
the majesty of song rejects, and Johnson 
has before obsenred that Waller's choice 
of encomiastic topics in this poem is very 
ndicious. Yet his deficiency in poetical 
vigour will surely be traced in this com- 
position ; if he rarely sinks, he never rises 
very high, and we find much good sense 
and selection, much skill in the mechan- 
ism of language and metre, without ardour 
and without imagination. In his amorous 
poetry he has little passion or sensibility ; 
out he is never free and petulant, never 
tedious, and never absurd. His praise 
consists much in negations ; but in a com- 
parative estimate, perhaps negations ought 
to count for a good deal. 

23. Hudibras was incomparably more 
BotiM^ popular than Paradise Lost; no 
Hodibru. poem in our language rose at once 
to greater reputation. Nor can this be 
called ephemeral, hke that of most politi- 
cal poetry. For at least half a century 
after its publication it was generally read 
and perpetually quoted. The wit of But- 
ler has still preserved many lines; but 
Hudibras now attracts comparatively few 
readers. The eulogies of Johnson seem 
raUier adapted to what he remembered to 
have been the fame of Butler, than to the. 
feelings of the surrounding generation; 
and since his time, new sources of amuse- 
ment have sprung up, and writers of a 
more intelligible pleasantry have super- 
aeded ^ose of the seventeenth century. 
In the fiction of Hudibras there was never 
much to divert the reader, and there is 
atiU less left at present. But what has 
been censured as a fault, the length of di- 
alo^e, which puts the fiction out of sight. 
Is m fact the source of all the pleasure 
that the work affords. The sense of But- 
ler is masculine, his wit inexhaustible, and 
ft is supplied from every source of reading 
and observation. But these sources are 
often so unknown to the reader that the 
wit loses its effect throu^ the obscurity 
of its allusions, and he jnelds to the bane 
of wit, a purblind, mole-like pedantry. 
His versification is sometimes spirited, 
and his rhymes hnmorous ; yet he wants 



that ease and flow which we require ia 
light poetry. 

34. The subject of Paradise Lost is the 
finest that has ever been chosen p.„^ 
for heroic poetry ; it is also man- lSIic: 
aged by Milton with remarkable CMmtf 
skilL The Iliad wants complete- ■"*'••*• 
ness ; it has a unity of its own, but it is 
the unity of a part where we miss the re- 
lation to a whole. The Odyssey is per* 
feet enough in this point of view ; but the 
subject is hardly extensive enough for a 
legitimate epic. The iEneid is spread 
over too Ions a space, and pei^aps the 
latter books have not that intimate con- 
nexion with the former that an epic poem 
requires. The Pharsalia is open to the 
same criticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid 
is not deficient in unity or greatness of 
action ; but it is one that possesses no sort 
of interest in our eyes. Tasso is far su- 
perior both in choice and management to 
most of these. Yet the Fall of Man has a 
more general interest than the Crusade. 

25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that 
a religious epic labours under some op^ |^ 
disadvantages ; in proportion as it ■ome dif^ 
attracts those who hold the same ^"i**^ 
tenets with the author, it is regarded by 
those who dissent from him with indifTer- 
ence or aversion. It is said that the dis- 
covery of Milton^s Arianism, in this rigid 
generation, has already impaired the sale 
of Paradise Lpst. It is also difficult to 
enlarge or adorn such a stoiy by fiction. 
Milton has done much in this way ; yet he 
was partly restrained by the necessity of 
conforming to Scripture. 

26. The ordonnance or composition of 
the Paradise Lost is admirable ; im an«ifl»> 
and here we perceive the advan- n»i- 
tage which Milton's great familiarity with 
the Greek theatre, and his own original 
scheme of the poem had given him. Ev- 
ery part succeeds in an oraer, noble, dear, 
and natural. It might have been wished, 
indeed, that the vision of the eleventh book 
had not been changed into the colder nar- 
ration of the tweuth. But what can be 
more majestic than the first two books 
which open this great drama 1 It is true 
that thev rather serve to confirm the sneer 
of Dryden, that Satan is Milton*s hero, 
since they develop a plan of action in that 
potentate which is ultimately successful ; 
the triumph that he and his host must ex- 
perience in the fall of man being hardly 
compensated by their temporary conver- 
sion into serpents; a fiction rather too 
grotesque. But it is, perhaps, only ped- 
antry to talk about the hero, as if a high 
personage were alMsolutely required in an 
epic poem to predominate over the rastt 
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The conception of Satan is doubtless the 
first effort of Milton^s genius. Dante could 
not have ventured to spare so much lustre 
for a ruined archangel, in an age when no- 
thing less than horns and a tail were the 
orthodox creed.* 

37. Milton has displayed sreat skill in 
cb,,!^,^^ the delineations of Adam and 
or Adam Eve ; he does not dress them up, 
and ET8. gf^g^ the fashion of orthodox the- 
ology, which had no spell to bind his free 
spirit, in the fancied robes of primitive 
nghteousness. South, in one of his ser- 
mons, has drawn a picture of unfallen man 
which is even poetical ; but it might be 
asked by the reader, Why, then, did he 
fall? The first pair of Milton are inno- 
cent, of course, but not less frail than their 
posterity ; nor, except one circumstance, 
which seems rather physical intoxication 

* Coleridge has t fine passage which I cannot 
resist my desire to transcrioe. ** The character of 
Satan is pride and sensual indulgence, finding in it- 
•elf the motive of action. It is the character so of- 
ten seen in little on the political stage. It exhibits 
all the restlessness, temerity, and cunning which 
have marked the mightyhunters of mankind from 
Nimrod to Napoleon. The common fascination of 
man is that these great men, as they are called, 
must act from some grest motive. Milton has care- 
fully marked in his Satan the intense selfishness, 
the alcohol of egotism, which would rather reign in 
hell than serve m heaven. To place this lust of 
•elf in opposition to denial of self or duty, and to 
•how what exertions it would make, and what 
pains endure to accomplish its end, is Milton's par- 
ticular object in the character of Satan. But around 
this character he has thrown a singularity of da- 
ring, a grandeur of sufferance, and a ruined splen- 
dour, which constitute the very height of poetic 
sublimity."— Coleridge's Remains, p. 176. 

In reading such a paragraph as this, we are struck 
by the vast improvement of the highest criticism, 
the philosophy of assthetics, since the days of Addi- 
son. His papers in the Spectator on Paradise Lost 
were perhaps superior to any criticism that had 
been written in our language ; and we must always 
acknowledge their good sense, their judiciousness, 
and the vast service they did to our literature, in 
•ettling the Paradise Lost on its proper level. But 
how little they satisfy us, even in treating of the 
natwa naturaia, the poem itself ! and how little con- 
ception they show of the natwa nattarant, the indi- 
vidual genius of the author ! Even in the periodi- 
cal criticism of the present day, in the midst of 
much that is affected, much that is precipitate, 
much that is written for mere display, we find oc- 
casional reflections of a profundity and discrimina- 
tion which we should seek in vain through Dryden, 
or Addison, or the two Wartons, or even Johnson, 
though much superior to the rest. Hurd has per- 
haps the merit of being the first who in this coun- 
try aimed at philosophical criticism ; he had great 
ingenuity, a good deal of reading, and a facility in 
applying it ; but he did not feel very deeply, was 
somewhat of a coxcomb, and, having always before 
his eyes a model neither good in itself, nor made 
for him to emulate, he assumes a dogmatic arro- 
gance, which, as it always offends the reader, so, for 
the most part, stands in the way of the author's own 
^eareh ibr truth. 



than anything else, do we find any sign of 
depravity superinduced upon their trans- 
gression. It might even be made a qoet- 
tion for profound theologians, whetfattrE? e, 
by taking amiss what Adam had said, an! 
by self-conceit, did not sin before she tatt- 
ed the fatal apple. The necessary pauci- 
ty of actors m Paradise Lost is perhtps 
the apology of Sin and Death ; they viD 
not bear exact criticism, yet we do not 
wish them away. 

28. The comparison of Milton with Ho- 
mer has been founded on the 



acknowledged pre-eminence of j^*****" 



each in his own language, and ^^ aaifct 
on the lax application of the "'^'*" 
word epic to their great poems. Bat then 
was not much in common either between 
their genius or its products ; and Miltoo 
has taken less in direct imitation fron Ho- 
mer than from several other poets. His 
favourites had rather been Sophocles and 
Euripides ; to them he owes the structme 
of his blank verse, his swell and dignity 
of style, his grave enunciation of moni 
and abstract sentiment, his tone of descrip- 
tion, neither condensed like that of Dante, 
nor spread out with the diffuseness of the 
other Italians, and of Homer himself 
Next to these Greek tragedians, Virgil 
seems to have been his model ; with the 
minor Latin poets, except Ovid, he does 
not, I think, show any great familiarity ; 
and, though abundantly conversant with 
Ariosto, Tasso, and Marini, we cannot m 
that they influenced his manner, which, 
unlike theirs, is severe and stately, never 
light, nor, in the sense we should applr 
the words to them, rapid and animated.*' 
29. To Dante, however, he bears a 
much greater likeness. He has, conit«n' 
in common with that poet, a imi- ^«* ^^"^ 
form seriousness, for the brighter coloor- 
in^ of both is but the smile of a pensiTc 
mmd, a fondness for argumentative speech^ 
and for the same strain of argument. Thi«. 
indeed, proceeds in part from the general 
similarity, the religious and even theolo- 
gical cast of their subjects ; 1 advert par- 
ticularly to the last part of Dante's poem. 
We may almost say, when we look to the 
resemblance of their prose writinsrs, in 
the proud sense of being bom for somr 
great achievement, which breathes throiiefa 
the Vita Nuova, as it does through Mil- 
ton's earlier treatises, that they w^ere twin 
spirits, and that each might have anima- 



* The solemnity of Milton is striking in tboM 

{issssf^es where some other poets would indoier t 
ittle in voluptuousness, and the more ao, becanir 
this is not wholly uncongenial to him. A few Ions 
in Paradise Lost are rather too plain, aiid liMV 
^fcvrUT makes them worse. 
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ted the other^s body ; that each would, as 
it were, have been the other, if he had 
liTed in the other's age. As it is, I in- 
ctine to prefer Milton, that is, the Panu 
dise Lost, both because the subject is 
more extensive, and because the resources 
of his genius are more multifarious. Dante 
sins more against good taste, but only, per- 
hape, because there was no good taste in 
his time ; for Milton has dso too much a 
disposition to make the grotesque acces- 
S017 to the terrible. Could Milton have 
written the lines on Ugolinol Perhape 
he could. Those on Francesca 1 Not, I 
think, every line. Could Dante have plan- 
ned such a poem as Paradise Lost 1 Not 
certainly, bein^ Dante in 1300 ; but, living 
when Milton did, perhaps he could. It is, 
however, useless to go on with Questions 
that no one can fully answer. To com- 
pare the two poets, read two or three can- 
tos of the Purgatory or Paradise, and then 
two or three hundred lines of Paradise Lost 
Then take Homer, or even Virgil, the dif- 
ference wiU be striking. Yet, notwith- 
standing this analogy of their minds, 1 
have not perceived that Milton imitates 
Dante very often, probably from having 
committed less to memory while young 
(and Dante was not the favourite poet of 
Italy when Milton was there), than of 
Ariosto and Tasso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the 
subject that suited his natural temper and 
genius. What, it is curious to conjec- 
ture, would have been Milton's success in 
his original design, a British story ! Far 



so than that of Dante ; and he has to re- 
count, to describe, to bring deeds and pas- 
sions before the eye. And two peciuiar 
causes may be assigned for this differ- 
ence in the treatment of celestial things 
between the Divine Comedy and the Par- 
adise Lost ; the dramatic form which Mil- 
ten had originally desigrned to adopt, and 
his own theological bias towards anthro- 
pomorphitism, which his posthumous trea- 
tise on religion has brought to li^ht. This 
was, no doubt, in some measure mevitabla 
in such a subject as that of Paradise Lost ; 
yet much that is ascribed to God, some- 
times with the sanction of Scripture, some- 
times without it, is not wholly pleasing ; 
such as '* the oath that shook Heaven's 
whole circumference,*' and several other 
images of the same kind, which bring 
down the Deity in a manner not conso- 
nant to philosophical religion, however it 
may be borne out by the sensual analo- 
gies or mythic symbohsm of Oriental wri- 
ting.* 

31. We rarely meet with feeble lines 
in Paradise Lo8t,t though with Bi«v«tai sT 
many that are hard, and, in a ^ '^y^ 
common use of the word, might be called 
prosaic. Yet few are truly prosaic ; few 
wherein the tone is not some way distin- 
guished from prose. The very artificial 
style of Milton, sparing in English idiom, 
and his study of a rhythm, not always the 
most grateful to our ears, but preserving 
his blank verse from a trivial flow, is the 
cause of this elevation. It is at least 
more removed from a , prosaic cadence 



less, surely, than in Paradise Lost ; he than the slovenly rhymes of such con- 



wanted the rapidity of the common he- 
roic poem, ana would always have been 
sententious, perhaps arid and heavy. Yet, 
even as religious poete, there are several 
remarkable distinctions between Milton 
and Dante. It has been justly observed, 
that in the Paradise of Dante he makes 
use of but three leading ideas, light, mu- 
sic, and motion; and that Milton has 
drawn Heaven in less pure and spiritual 
colours.* The philosophical imagination, 
of the former, in this third part of his po- 
em, almost defecated from all sublunary 
things by long and solitary musing, spirit- 
ualizes all it touches. The genius of 
Milton, though itself subjective, was less 

* Quarterly Review, June, 1825. This article 
containa ■ome good and aoroe queetiooable re- 
marka od Miltnn ; among the latter I reckon the 

gropoeition, that hie contempt for women ia ahown 
I the delineation of Eve ; an opinion not that of 
Addiaon or of many othera who have thought her 
eiquiaitely drawn. It ia true, that if Milton had 
made her a wit or a bhu, the (kll would have been 
accounted for with aa little difficulty aa poaaible, 
and apaisd the serptnft hit tiOQblt. 



temporary poete as Chamberlayne. His 

* Johnaon thinka that Milton should have ae> 
cured the conaiatency of thia poem by keeping im- 
materiality out of aight, and enticing hia reader to 
drop it from hia thougbta. But here the aubiect 
forbade him to preaerve conaiatency, if, indeed, 
there be inconaiatency in auppoaing a rapid aa- 
aumption of form by apiritual beinga. For, though 
the matance that Johnaon allegea of inconaiatency 
in Satan's animating a toad waa not neceaaary, yet 
hia animation of the serpent waa abaolutely iiviie- 
pensable. And the aame haa been done liy other 
poeta, who do not acruple to auppoae their foda, 
their fairiea or devila, or their allegorical peraoQ- 
agea, inapiring thoughta, and even uniting tham- 
aelvea with the soul, aa well aa aaauming all kinda 
of form, though their natural appearance ia almoat 
alwaya anthropomorphic. Ana, after all, Satan 
doea not animate a real toad, but takea the ahapa 
of one. " Sauat like a toad cloae bv the ear of 
Eve.'* But ne doea not enter a real aerpent. ao 
that the inatance of Johnaon ia ill choeen. If ha 
had mentioned the aerpent, ever^ one would have 
aeen that the identity of the animal aerpent with 
Satan ia part of the original account. 

t One of the few exceptions ia in the aubUina 
deacription of Death, where a wietchad hemialieh, 
** Fierce aa tan foriaa,** atanda m an Qoaigntly 
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venification is entirely bis own, framed 
on a Latin and chiefly a Yirgilian model, 
the pause less frequently resting on the 
ek>se of the line than in Homer, and much 
less than in our own dramatic poets. But 
it is also possible that the Italian and 
Spanish blank verse may have had some 
effect upon his ear. 

3d. In the numerous imitations, and 
His blind- stiU more numerous traces of 
■•■■• older poetry which we perceive 
in Paradise Lost, it is always to be kept 
in mind that he had only his recollection 
to rely upon.* His blindness seems to 
have been complete before 1654; and I 
scarcely think that he had begun his poem 
before the anxiety and trouble into which 
the public strife of the commonwealth and 
the Restoration had thrown him jave lei- 
sure for immortal occupations. Then the 
remembrance of early reading came over 
his dark and lonely path like the moon 
emerging from the clouds. Then it was 
that the muse was truly his ; not only as 
she poured her creative inspiration into 
his mind, but as the daughter of Memory, 
coming with fragments of ancient melo- 
dies, the voice of Euripides, and Homer, 
and Tasso : sounds that he had loved in 

South, and treasured up for the solace of 
is age. They who, though not enduring 
the calamity of Milton, have known what 
it is, when afar from books, in solitude or 
in travelling, or in the intervals of worldly 
care, to feed on poetical recollections, to 
murmur over the beautiful lines whose 
cadence has long delighted their ear, to 
recall the sentiments and images which 
retain by association the charm that early 
years once gave them — they will feel the 
inestimable value of committing to the 
memory, in the prime of its power, what 
it will easily receive and indelibly retain. 
I know not, indeed, whether an education 
that deals much with poetry, such as is 
still usual in England, has any more sohd 
argument among many in its favour, than 
that it lays the foundation of intellectual 
pleasures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing in part to his blindness, 
His psMion but more, perhaps, to his gener- 
ic muaic al residence in a city, that Mil- 
ton, in the words of Coleridge, is " not a 
picturesque, but a musical poet ;** or, as I 
would prefer to say, is the latter more of 
the two. He describes visible things, and 
often with great powers of rendering them 

* I take this ODportunitjr of mentioDing, on the 
aathority of Mr. Todd*s Inquiry into the Origin of 
Paradite Lost (edit of Milton, vol. ii, p. 229), that 
Lauder, whom I have taxed with ignorance, p. 186 of 
thia vol, realljf published the poem of Barlcua on the 
^aptiMJ§ of Adam and ETe. 



manifest, what the Greeks called cm^xcm^ 
though seldom with so much drcnmstin- 
tial exactness of observation as Spenser 
or Dante ; but he feels music. The sense 
of vision delighted his imagination, but 
that of sound wrapped his whole sool in 
ecstasy. One of his trifling faults may 
be connected with this, the excessive pas- 
sion he displays for stringing together so- 
norous names, sometimes so obscure that 
the reader associates nothing with them, 
as the word Namancos in Lycidas, which 
long baffled the commentators. Hence 
his catalogues, unlike those of Homer and 
Vii^l, are sometimes merely ornamental 
and misplaced. Thus the names of on- 
built cities come strangely forward in 
Adam^s vision,* though he has afterwaid 
gone over the same ground with better 
eflect in Paradise Regained. In this there 
was also a mixture of his pedantry. But, 
thoug[h he was rather too ostentatious of 
leaminff, the nature of his subject de- 
manded a ffood deal of episodic^ oraa- 
ment. And this, rather ttian the prece- 
dents he might have alleged from the Ital- 
ians and others, is perhaps the best apol- 
ogy for what some grave critics luve 
censured, his fr^uent allusions to fable 
and mythology. These give much 
relief to the severity of the poem. 
and few readers would dispense 
with them. Less excuse can be nude 
for some afliectation of science which has 
produced hard and unpleasing lines; bat 
ne had been bom in an age when more 
credit was gained by reading much i\an 
by writing well. The faults, however, of 
Paradise Lost arc, in general, less to be 
called faults than necessary adjuncts of 
the qualities we most admire, and idiosyn- 
crasies of a mighty genius. The verse of 
Milton is sometimes wanting in grace, lod 
almost always in ease; but what better 
can be said of his prose 1 His foreign 
idioms are too frequent in the one, but 
they predominate in the other. 

34. The slowness of Milton's advance 
to glory is now generally owned ita pragr«i 
to have been much exaggerated : ^ "»^ 
we might say that the reverse was nearer 
the truth. *^The sale of 1300 copies in 
two years,*' says Johnson, " in opposition 
to so much recent enmity, and to a style 
of versification new to all and disgusting 
to many, was an uncommon example of 
the prevalence of genius. The demand 
did not immediately increase : for many 
more readers than were supplied at first 
the nation did not aflbrd. Only 3000 were 
sold in eleven years." It would hardly. 
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however, be said, even m thit age, of a 
poem, 3000 copies of which had b^n sold 
in eleven veara, that its aucceaa had been 
amaU ; and 1 have some few doubts wheth- 
er Paradise Lost, published eleven years 
since, would have met with a greater de- 
mand. There is sometimes a want of 
congeniality in public taste which no pow- 
er of genius will overcome. For Milton 
it must be said by every one conversant 
with the literature of the a^e that prece- 
ded Addison's fomous cnticism, Arom 
which some have dated the reputation of 
Paradise Lost, that he took his place 
among great poets from the beginning. 
The fancy of Johnson, that few dared to 
praise it, and that ^* the Revolution put an 
end to the secrecy of love," is without 
foundation; the government of Charles 
II. was not so luraurdly tyrannical, nor 
did Dryden, the court's own poet, hesitate, 
in his preface to the State of Innocence, 
published soon after Milton's death, to 
speak of its original. Paradise Lost, as 
''undoubtedly one of the greatest, most 
noble, and most sublime poems which ei- 
ther this age or nation has produced." 

35. The neglect which Paradise Lost 
PuadiM never experienced, seems to have 
B«f«iM^ been long the lot of Paradise Re- 
gained. It was not popular with the 
worid ; it was long believed to manifest a 
decay of the poet's genius, and, in spite 
of ail the critics have written, it is still 
but the favourite of some whose predi- 
lections for the Miltonic style are very 
strong. The subject is so much less ca- 
pable of calling forth the vast powers of 
nis mind, that we should be unfair in com- 
paring it throughout with the greater po- 
em: it has been called a model of the 
shorter epic, an action comprehending 
few characters and a brief space of time.* 
The love of Milton for drainatic dialogue, 
imbibed from Greece, is still more appa- 
rent than in Paradise Lost; the whole 
poem, in fact, may almost be accounted a 
idrama of primal simphcity, the narrative 
and descriptive part serving rather to di- 
versify and relieve the speeches of the 
actors than their speeches, as in the legit- 
imate epic, to enliven the narration. Par- 
adise Regained abounds with passages 
equal to any of the same nature in Para- 
dise Lost; but the argumentative tone is 
kept up till it produces some tediousness ; 
and perhaps, on the whole, less pains 
have been exerted to adorn and elevate 
even that which appeals to the imagina- 
tion. 

36. Samson Agonistes is the latest of 

* TodfTf ICiltom VOL T., p. 306L 
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MflUm's poems ; we see in H, per- 
haps more distinctly than in Par- 
adise Regained, the ebb of a mighty tide. 
An air of uncommon grandeur prevails 
throughout ; but the language is less poet- 
ical than in Paradise Lost ; the vigour of 
thought remains, but it wants much of its 
ancient eloquence. Nor is the lyric tone 
well kept up by the chorus ; they are too 
sententious, too slow in movement, and, 
except by the metre, are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the other personages. 
But this metre is itself infelicitous ; the 
lines being frequently of a number of syl- 
lables not recognised in the usage of Eng- 
lish poetry, and, destitute of niythmicil 
language, fall into prose. Milton seems 
to have forgotten that the ancient choma 
had a musical accompaniment. 

37. The style of Samson, being essen- 
tially that of Paradise Lost, may show us 
how much more the latter poem is found- 
ed on the Greek tragedians than on Ho- 
mer. In Samson we have sometimes the 
pompous tone of ^schylus, more f^ 
quently the sustained majesty of Sofdio* 
cles ; but the religious solemnity of Mil- 
ton's own temperament, as well as the 
nature of the subject, have given a sort 
of breadth, an unbroken severity to the 
whole drama. It is, perhaps, not very 
popular even with the lovers of poetry ; 
yet, upon close comparison, we should find 
that it deserves a higher place than many 
of its prototypes. We might search the 
Greek tragedies long for a character so 
powerfully conceived and maintained aa 
that of Samson himself; and it is only 
conformable to the sculptural simplicity 
of that form of drama which Milton adopt-r 
ed. that all the rest should be kept in sub-i 
ordination to it. '^It is only," Johnson 
sa3r8, ** by a blind confidence in the repu- 
tation of Milton, that a drama can be 

E raised in which the intermediate parts 
ave neither cause nor consequence, nei- 
ther hasten nor retard the catastrophe.'' 
Such a drama is certainly not to be ranked 
with Othello and Macbeth, or even with 
the CBdipus or the Hippolytus ; but a sim- 
ilar criticism is applicable to several fa- 
mous tragedies in the less artificial school 
of antiquity, to the Prometheus and the 
Perss of iEschylus, and, if we look strict- 
ly, to not a few of the two other masters. 

38. The poetical genius of Dryden came 
slowly to perfection. Bom in Dryden: 
1631, his first short poems, or, as hj^jwUtf 
we might rather say, copies of***"* 
verses, were not written till he approached 
thirty ; and, though some of his dramas, 
not indeed of the best, belong to the next 
period of his liifot he bad. xft^&^eA. >ifiift 
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of filly before his high rank as a poet had 
been confirmed by indubitable proof. Yet 
he had manifested a superiority to his im- 
mediate contemporaries ; his Astrsa Re- 
dux, on the Restoration, is well versified ; 
the lines are seldom weak, the couplets 
have that pointed manner which Cowley 
and Denham had taught the world to re- 
quire; thev are harmonious, but not so 
varied as the style he afterward adopted. 
The Annus Mirabilis, in 1667, is of a nigh- 
er cast ; it is not so animated as the later 
poetry of Dryden, because the alternate 
quatrain, in which he followed Davenant's 
Gondibert, is hostile to animation ; but it 
is not less favourable to another excel- 
lence, condensed and vigorous thought. 
Davenant, indeed, and Denham may be 
reckoned the models of Dryden, so far as 
this can be said of a man of original ge- 
nius, and one far superior to theirs. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Dryden, it 
has been said by Scott, was the power of 
reasoning and expressing the result in ap- 
propriate language. This, indeed, was the 
characteristic of the two we have named, 
and, so far as Diyden has displayed it, 
which he eminently has done, he bears a 
resemblance to them. But it is insufficient 
praise for this great poet. His rapidity of 
conception and readiness of expression are 
higher qualities. He never loiters about 
a single thought or image, never labours 
about the turn of a phrase. The impres- 
sion upon our minds, that he wrote with 
exceeding ease, is irresistible, and I do not 
know that we have any evidence to repel 
it. The admiration of Dryden gains upon 
us, if I may speak from my own experi- 
ence, with advancing years, as we become 
more sensible of the difficulty of his style, 
and of the comparative facility of that 
which is merely imaginative. 

39. Dryden may be considered as a sa- 
Atnaiomand tirical, a reasoning, a descrip- 
AchitopheL tive and narrative, a lyric poet, 
and as a translator. As a dramatist, we 
must return to him again. The greatest 
of his satires is Absalom and Achitophel, 
that work in which his powers became 
fully known to the world, and which, as 
many think, he never surpassed. The ad- 
mirable fitness of the English couplet for 
satire had never been shown before; in 
less skilful hands it had been ineffective. 
He does not frequently, in this poem, carry 
the sense beyond the second line, which, 
for the most part, enfeebles the emphasis ; 
his triplets are less numerous than usual, 
but energetic. The spontaneous ease of 
expression, the rapid transitions, the gen- 
eral elasticity and movement, have never 
been excelled. It is superfluous to praise 



the diMnrimination and TiTftci^of the chief 
characters, especially Shaitealmiy and 
Buckiuffham. Satire, bowerer, is ao mueh 
easier uian panegyric, that with Onnond, 
Ossory, and Mulgrave he has not been 
quite so successful. In the second part 
of Absalom and Achitophel, written by 
Tate, one long passage alone is inserted 
by Dryden. ft is excellent in its line of 
satire, but the line is less elevated ; the 

gersons delineated are less important, and 
e has indulged more his natural praue- 
ness to virulent ribaldry. This fault of 
Dryden's writings, it is just to obserre, 
belonged less to the man than to the age. 
No libellous invective, no coarseness of 
allusion, had ever been spared towards i 
private or pohtical enemy. We read with 
nothing but disgust the satirical poetry of 
Cleveland, Butler, Oldham, and Marrell. 
or even of men whose high rank did not 
soften their style, Rochester, Dorset, .Mnl- 
grave. In Dryden there was, for the first 
time, a poignancy of wit which atones for 
his severity, and a discretion even in ha 
taunts which made them more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some metf- 
ure a continuation of Absalom «,-4-- 
and Achitophel, as it bears ■*™«'"* 
wholly on Shaftesbunr, is of uneonal merit, 
and, on the whole, falls much oelow the 
former. In Mac Flecknoc, his satire on 
his rival Shadwell, we must allow for the 
inferiority of the subject, which cotid no: 
bring out so much of Dryden*8 mghei 
powers of mind ; but scarcely one of his 
poems is more perfect. Johnson, who 
admired Dryden almost as much as he 
could any one, has yet, from his prone- 
ness to critical censure, very much fi- 
aggerated the poeVs defects. ^ His faults 
of negligence are beyond recital. Such is 
the unevenness of his compositions, thit 
ten lines are seldom found together with- 
out somethin? of which the reader if 
ashamed." This might be true, or n*>rt 
nearly true, of other poets of the serpn- 
teenth century. Ten good consecuiirf 
lines will, perhaps, rarely be found, except 
in Denham, Davenant, and Waller. Btit 
it seems a great exaggeration as to Drvdra. 
I would particularly instance Mac fleck- 
noe as a poem of about four hundred hnes. 
in which no one will be condemned is 
weak or negligent, though three or foor 
are rather too ribaldrous for our tar«f. 
There are also passages, much exceeding 
ten lines, in Absalom and Achitophel. as 
well as in the later works, the Fabler, 
which excite in the reader none of thf 
shame for the poet's carelessness with 
which Johnson has furnished him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Drydcfi 
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Hind appear, more or less, in the 
Md putiMr. greater part of his poetry ; rear 
aon in rhyme was his peculiar delight, to 
which he seems to escape from the mere 
excursions of fancy. And it is remarkable 
that he reasons better and more closely 
in poetry than in prose. His productions 
more exclusively reasoning are the Religio 
Laici and the Hind and Panther. The 
latter is every way an extraordinary poem. 
It was written in the heyday of exultation, 
by a recent proselyte to a winning side, as 
he dreamed it to be ; by one who never 
spared a weaker foe, nor repressed his 
triumph with a drgnified moderation. A 
year was hardly to elapse before he ex- 
changed this fulness of pride for an old 
age of disappointment and poverty. Yet 
then, too, his genius was unquenched, and 
even his satire was not less severe. 

43. The first lines in the Hind and 
fcs ^tf i^r Panther are justly reputed among 
*M«. the most musical in our language ; 
and perhaps we observe their rhythm the 
better because it does not gain much by 
the sense ; for Uie allegory and the fable 
are seen, even in this commencement, to be 
awkwardly blended. Yet, notwithstanding 
their evident incoherence, which some- 
times leads to the verge of absurdity, and 
the facility they give to ridicule, I am not 
sure that Dryden was wrong in choosing 
this singular fiction. It was his aim to 
bring forward an old arsument in as novel 
a style as he could ; a dialogue between a 
priest and a parson would have made but 
a dull poem, even if it had contained some 
of the excellent paragraphs we read in the 
Hind and Panther, ft is the grotesqueness 
and originaUty of the fable that gives this 

r>em its peculiar zest, of which no reader, 
conceive, is insensible ; and it is also by 
this means that Dryden has contrived to 
relieve his reasoning by short but beauti- 
ful touches of description, such as the sud- 
den stream of light from heaven which 
announces the conception of James's un- 
fortunate heir, near the end of the second 
book. 
43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is 

sharp, ready, and pleasant, the 

fta rwnoinf. pe^soning is sometimes admira- 
bly close and strong ; it is the energy of 
Bossuet in verse. 1 do not know that the 
main argument of the Roman Church could 
be better stated; all that has been well 
said for tradition and authority, all that 
serves to expose the inconsistencies of a 
Tacillatinff Protestantism, is in the Hind's 
mouth. It is such an answer as a candid 
man should admit to any doubts of Dry- 
den's sincerity. He who could argue as 
powerfiilly as the Hindt may well be al- 



lowed to have thought himself in the right 
Yet he could not forget a few bold thonghts 
of his more skeptical dayv ; and such is his 
bias to sarcasm, that he cannot restrain 
himself from reflections on kin^ and 
priests when he is most contendmg for 
them.* 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stories 
modernized from Boccaccio and -_ f^M-- 
Chaucer, are at this day proba- 
bly the most read and the most popular of 
Dryden's poems. They contain passages 
of so much more impressive beauty, and 
are altogether so far more adapted to 
general sympathy than those we haye 
mentioned, tnat I should not hesitate to 
concur in this judjgment. Yet Johnson*8 
accusation of negligence is better support- 
ed by these than by the earlier noems. 
Whether it were that age and misfortune, 
though they had not impaired the poet's 
vigour, had rendered its continual exertion 
more wearisome, or, as is, perhaps, the 
better supposition, he reckoned an easy 
style, sustained above prose, in some 
places rather by metre than expression, 
more fitted to narration, we find much 
which might appear slovenly to critics of 
Johnson's temper. He seems, in fact, to 
have conceivea, like Milton, a theory Uial 
good writing, at least in verse, is never 
either to follow the change of fashion, or 
to sink into familiar phrase, and that any 
deviation from this rigour should be brand- 
ed as low and colloquial. But Dryden 
wrote on a different plan. He thought, 
like Ariosto, and like Chaucer, whom he 
had to improve, that a story, especially 
when not heroic, should be told in easy 
and flowinff language, without too ranch 
difference from that of prose, reljrini^ on 
his harmony, his occasional inversions, 
and his concealed skill in the choice of 
words, for its effect on the reader. He 
found, adso, a tone of popular idiom— not, 
perhaps, old English idiom, but such as 
nad crept into society — current among his 
contemporaries; and, though this has in 
many cases now become insufferably vul- 
gar, and in others looks like affectation, 
we should make some allowance for the 
times in condemning it. This last blem- 
ish, however, is not much imputable to 
the Fables. Their beauties are innumer- 
able, yet few are very well chosen; some, 
as Guiscard and Sigismunda, he has in- 

* By education most hive been misled ; 
8o the^ beliere becmote thev were so bred. 
The pnest continaee what Vdb narse began, 
And thus Uie child imposes on the msn. 

Paitm. 

** Can yoQ this backing of your frisndsT** bis new 
sUisi ought bsfs said. 
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Jored througli coarseness of mind, which 
neither years nor religion had purified; 
and we want in all the power over emotion, 
the charm of sympathy, the skilful arrange- 
ment and selection of circumstance, which 
narrative poetry ckiims as its highest 
graces. 

45. Dryden*s fame as a lyric poet de- 
HkOdM: Au peuds a very little on his Ode 
uidBi'v F^jMi. on Mrs. Killigrew's death, hut 
almost entirely on that for St. Cecilia's 
Day, commonly called Alexander's Feast. 
Tlie former, which is much praised hy 
Johnson, has a few fine lines, mmgled witn 
a far greater number ill conceiv^ and ill 
expressed; the whole composition has 
that spirit which Diyden hardly ever want- 
ed, but it is too faulty for high praise. 
The latter used to pass for the best work 
of Dryden and the best ode in the lan- 
guage. Many would now agree with me 
that it is neither one nor the other, and 
tiiat it was rather overrated during a pe- 
riod when criticism was not at a hip;h 
point. Its excellence, indeed, is undenia- 
ble ; it has the raciness, the rapidity, the 
mastery of language which belong to Diy- 
den; the transitions are animated, the 
contrasts effective. But few lines are 
highly poetical, and some siidc to the level 
of a common drinking-song. It has the 
defects, as well as the merits of that po- 
etry which is written for musical accom- 
paniment. 

46. Of Dryden as a translator it is need- 
Hit trai»- less to say much. In some in- 
Ution of stances, as in an ode of Horace, 

***• he has done extremely well ; but 
his Virgil is, in my apprehension, the least 
successful of his chief works. Lines of 
consummate excellence are frequently 
shot, like threads of gold, through the 
web ; but the general texture is of an or- 
dinary materisd. Dryden was little fitted 
for a translator of Virgil ; his mind was 
more rapid and vehement than that of his 
original, but by far less elegant and judi- 
cious. This translation seems to have 
been made in haste ; it is more negligent 
than any of his own poetry, and the style 
is often almost studiously, and, as it were, 
spitefully vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Dryden, from the 
DeciiTOofpo- death of Milton in 1674 to his 
gjy'jwn^ own in 1700, was not only unap- 
^■^•^' proached by any English poet, 
but he held almost a complete monopoly 
of English poetry. This latter period of 
the seventeenth century, setting aside 
these two great names, is one remarkably 
Bteril in poetical genius. Under the first 
Stuarts, men of warm imagination and sen- 



Aibilitj, though with de&denX Xasfl^ axid\\Vi^^'^>3lax in their own age, and both intol- 



tle command of language, had done 
honour to onr literature; though onee 
neglected, they have come forwaid again 
in public esteem, and, if not veiy exten- 
sively read, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much as they de- 
serve. The versifiers of Charies II. and 
William's days have experienced the op- 
posite fate ; popular for a time, and kmg 
so far known, at least by name, as to have 
entered rather largely into collections of 
poetry, Uiey are now held in no regard, 
nor do they claim much favour from 
jnst criticism. Their object in TOnend 
was to write like men of the world ; with 
ease, wit, sense, and spirit, but dreading 
any soaring of fancy, any ardour of moral 
emotion, as the probable source of ridicule 
in their readers. Nothing quenches the 
flame of poetry more than this fear of the 
prosaic multitude, unless it is the commu- 
nity of habits with this very multitude ; a 
life such as these poets generally led, of 
taverns and brothels, or, what came moeh 
to the same, of the court. We cannot say 
of Dryden that "he bears no traces of 
those sable streams ;" they sully too much 
the plumage of that stately swan, but his 
indomitable genius carries him upward to 
a purer emp3nrean. The rest are just dis- 
tinguishable from one another, not by any 
high gifts of the muse, but by decrees of 
spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of skUl and 
harmony in versification, of good sense 
and acuteness. They may easily be dis- 
posed of. Cleveland is some- somcBiiior 
times humorous, but succeeds !»«« «■- 
only in the lightest kinds of po- "**'**«* 
etry. Marvcll wrote sometimes with mors 
taste and feeling than was usual, but his 
satires are gross and stupid. Oldham, far 
superior in this respect, ranks perhaps 
next to Dryden ; he is spirited and point- 
ed, but his versification is too negligent, 
and his subjects temporary. Roscommon, 
one of the best for harmony and correct- 
ness of lan^age, has little vigour, but he 
never offends, and Pope has justly praised 
his " unspotted bays." Mulgrave affects 
ease and spirit, but his Essay on Satire 
belies the supposition that Dr\'dcn had any 
share in it. Rochester, with more con- 
siderable and varied genius, might hare 
raised himself to a higher place than he 
holds. Of Otway, Duke, and several 
more, it is not worth while to give any 
character. The Revolution did nothing 
for poetry; William's reign, always ex- 
cepting Dryden, is our nadir in woriw of 
imagination. Then came Blackmore with 
his epic poems of Prince Arthur and King 
Arthur, and Pomfret with his Choice, both 
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«nUe by lluir fHgid tnd tame monotony 
in the next. The lifter poetry, mean, 
time, of song and epigram did not sink 
along with the serious ; the state of soci. 
ety was much less adverse to it. Rochea- 
ter, Dorset, and some more whose names 
are unknown, or not easily traced, du 
credit to the Caroline period. 

48. In the year 169Q, a poem waa pub- 
lished. Garth's Dispensary, which de- 
aerves attention, not so rauch for its own 
merit, though it comes nearest to Drydea, 
at whatever interval, as from iu indicating.' 
a transitional state in our versification. 
The general struclure of the couplet ' 
throngh the seventeenth century may h.- j 
called abnormousj the sense is not ont> ; 
often carried beyond the second line. 
which the French avoid, but the secooii , 
line of one couplet and the Brat of the next ' 
are not seldom united in a single sentence 
or aportion ofone, so that the two, though I 
not rhyming, must be read as a couplet. I 
Tlie former, when as dexterously mana- 
ged as it waa by Dryden, adds much to (he ' 
beauty of the general versification i but ' 
the latter, a sort of adultery of the Unes ' 
already wedded to other companions at i 
ibyme'a altar, can scarcely ever he pleas- . 
ing, unless it be in nanative poetry, where 
it may bring the sound nearer to prose. 
A tendency, however, to the French rule i 
of constantly terminating the sense with j 
the couplet will be perceived to have in- 
creased from the Restoration. Roscom- 
mon seldom deviates from it, and in long 
passages of Dryden himself there will 
tiardl^ be found an exception. But per- 
haps it had not been so uniform in any 
former production as in the Dispensary. 
The versification of this once famous 
mock-heroic poem is smooth and regular, 
Enit not forcible ; the language clear and 
neat; the parodies and fusions happy. 
Many lines are exceUent in the way of 
Minted application, and some are remem- 
lered and quoted where few call to mind 
he author. It bas been remarked that 
xarth enlarged and altered the Dispensary 
nalmosteveryedition, and, what is more 
mcommon, that every alteration was for 
be better. This poem may be called an 
milation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but 
in the Lutrin, it might probably not have 
een written, and there are even particu- 
tr reseroblances. The subject, whidi is 

quarrel between the pnysictans and 
pothecaries of London, may vie vith that 
f Boilean in want of general interest ; yet 
', aeems to afford more diversity to the 
atirical poet. Garth, as haa been inti- 
lated, is a link of transition between the 
tyle and tnm of poetry imdar Chariea and 



WOliara, and that we find in Addiaon, 
Prior, Tickell, and Pope, in tba reign ot 
Anne. 



SeoT. IV. Ob Litdi Pobtbt. 

49. Tbs Jesuits were not immindAil of 
the credit their Latin veraes had una roM 
done them in periods more b- ofiuiy. 
vourable to that exercise of taste than tbo 
present. Even in Italy, which bad ceased 
to be a very genial sou, one of their num- 
ber, Cera, may deserve mentioiL . 
j His Jesus Puer is a long poem, not ^"*' 
' inelegantly written, but rather singular in 
' some of its descriptions, where the poet 
has been more solicitous to adorn his sab- 
! ject than attentive to its proper chatac- 
iter; and the same objection mi^t h« 
I made to some of its epiaodes. Ceva 
I wrote also a philosophical poem, extolled 
by Comiani, but which has not fallen into 
I my hands.* Averani, a Florentine of ra- 
I rious erudition, Cappollari, Strozzi, author 
' of a poem on chocolate, and several otb- 
, era, both within the order of Loyola and 
' without it, cultivated Latin poetry with 
some success.! But, though some might 
be superior as poets, none were more re- 
markable or famous than Sergardi, >,__^ 
t>e8l known by some biting satires ^^ 
under the name of Q. SecLanus, which he 
levelled at his personal enemy, Gravina. 
The reputation, indeed, of Gravina witb 
posterity has not been affected by snch 
libels ; but they are not wanting either in 
poignancy and spirit, or in a command of 
Idtm phrase. t 

M. The superiority of Fnntx in I«tii> 
verse was no longer contested by otfiwh*: 
Holland or Germany. Several *>^*<- 
[>oeta of real merit belong to this periods 
The first In time was Claude Quillet, who, 
in his CallipKdia, bears the Latinixed 
name of Leti. This is written with much 
lilegance of style and a very harmooiouv 
versification. No writer has a more Vir- 
>!ilian cadence. Though inferior to Sani' 
niarthanus, he may be reckoned high 
<tmong the French poets. He haa been 
leproached with too open an expoaitioD 
iif some parts of hia subject, which ap- 
pUes onlv to the second book. 

SI. The Latin poems of Menage aW 

not unpleasing ; he has, indeed, no „ 

,1,'reat fire or originality, but the '" 
harmonious couplets gUde over the ear, 
and the mind is pleased to recognise tba 
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tesselated fragments of Grid and Tibullus. 
His affected passion for Mademoiselle La- 
▼ergne, and lamentations about her cruel- 
ty, are ludicrous enough, when we consid- 
er the character of the man, as Vadius in 
the Femmes Savantes of Moliere. They 
are perfect models of want of truth ; but 
it is a want of truth to nature, not to the 
conventional forms of modem Latin verse. 

62. A far superior performance is the 
Btpiooa poem on gardens by the Jesuit 
m^n^ R6n6 Rapin. For skdl in varying 
and adorning his subject ; for a truly V ir- 
gilian spirit in expression ; for the exclu- 
sion of feeble, prosaic, or awkward lines, 
he may perhaps be equal to any poet, to 
Sammartnanus, or to Sannazarius himself. 
His cadences are generally very gratify- 
ing to the ear, and in this respect he is 
much above Yida.* But his subject or 
his genius has prevented him from rising 
very high : he is the poet of wardens, and 
what gardens are to nature that is he to 
mightier poets. There is also too monot- 
onous a repetition of nearly the same im- 
ages, as in his long enumeration of flow- 
ers in the first book ; the descriptions are 
separately good, and great artifice is 
shown in varying them ; but the variety 
could not be sufiUcient to remove the gen- 
eral sameness that belongs to an horticul- 
tural catalogue. Rapin was a great ad- 
mirer of box and all topiary works, or 
trees cut into artificial forms. 

53. The first book of the Gardens of 
Rapin is on flowers, the second on trees, 
the third on waters, and the fourth on 
fruits. The poem is of about 3000 lines, 

* As the poem of Rapin is not in the hands of 
0VOT7 one who has taste for Latin poetry, I will 
sive, as a specimen, the introduction to the second 

Me nemora atqae omnia nemornm pulcherrimus 
ordo, 
Et spatia mnbrandum late fiindsnda per hortam 
Invitant ; hortis nam si florentibus ambra 
Abfiierit, reliqao deerit sua gratia ruri. 

Voa grandes luci et silvae aspirate canenti ; 
Is mihi contingat vestro de munere ramus, 
XJnde sacri quando velant sua tempora Tates, 
Ipse et amem meritam capiti impoeuisse coronam. 
Jam se cantanti frondoaa cacumina quercus 
Inclinant, plauduntque comis nemora alta coniscis. 
Ipsa mihi Ixto fremitu, assensuque secundo 
E totis plausum responsat Gallia silvis. 
Nee me deinde suo teneat clamore Cithaeron, 
Mcnalaoue Arcadicis toties lustrata deabus, 
Non Doaonei saltus, silveque Molorchi, 
Aut nigns lat^ ilicibus nemoroea Calydne, 
Et quoa carminibus celebravit fabula lucos : 
Una meoa cantus tellus jam Franca moretur 
Qua tot nobilibus passim Ictissima silns, 
Conspicienda sui lat^ miracula rnris 
Oatendit, lucisque solum commendat amoBnis. 

One or two words in these lines are not strictly 
conect ; but they are highly Virgilian, both in man- 
aer Mod rhythm. 



sustained with equable dignity. All kinds 
of graceful associations are mingled with 
the description of his flowers, in ue fanci- 
ful style of Ovid and Darwin ; the vkdct 
is lanthis, who lurked in valleys to shun 
the love of Apollo, and stained her face 
with purple to preserve her chastity ; the 
rose IS Rhodanthe, proud of her beanty, 
and worshipped by the people in the place 
of Diana, but changed by the indignaot 
Apollo to a tree, while the populace, who 
had adored her, are converted into her 
thorns, and her chief lovers into snails 
and butterflies. A tendency to conceit is 
perceived in Rapin, as in the two poets to 
whom we have just compared him. Thus, 
in some pretty lines, he supposes Nature 
to have ** tried her prentice nand*' in ma- 
king a convolvulus before she ventured 
upon a lily.* 

54. In Rapin there will generally be re- 
marked a certain redundancy, which fas- 
tidious critics might call tautology of 
expression. But this is not uucomiDoa 
in Virgil. The Georgics have rarely been 
more happily imitated, especially in their 
didactic parts, than by Rapin in the Gar- 
dens ; but he has not the high flights of 
his prototype ; his digressions are short, 
and belong closely to the subject: we 
have no plague, no civil war, no Euryd- 
ice. If he praises Louis XIV., it is 
more as the founder of the garden of 
Versailles than as the conqueror of Flan- 
ders, though his concluding lines erao- 
late, with no unworthy spirit, those of the 
last Georgic.f It may be added, that 
some French critics have thought the fa- 
mous poem of Delille on the same sub- 
ject inferior to that of Rapin. 

55. Sauteul (or Santolius]! has been reck- 
oned one of the best Latm poets ^ , 

whom France ever produced. He 
began by celebrating the victories of Louis 
and the virtues of contemporary heroes 
A nobleness of thought and a splendour 
of language distinguish the poetry of San- 
teul, who furnished many inscriptions for 
public monuments. The hymns which he 
afterward wrote for the breviary of the 
Church of Paris have been still more ad- 
mired ; and, at the request of others, he 
enlarged his collection of sacred verse. 
But I have not read the poetry of Santeid, 

* Et tu rumpis humum, et multote floreprofundit. 
Qui hguas inter serpis, convolvule, TallM ; 
Dulce rudimentum meditantia lilia quondam 
Natur», cum sese opera ad majora parareC. 

t Hate magni insistens restigia aacra Maronia, 
Re super hortensi, Claro de monte canebam, 
Lutetia in magna ; quo tempore Francica teUns 
Rege beata suo, rebusque aupeiba secundis, 
£t sua per populoa lati dare jura volentea 
Ceperat, et toti jam morem unpooere mmida 
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and gire only the tettimoay of French 
critics.* 

M. England might Justly boast, in the 
L«ta poetry earlier part of the century, her 
la fiafUnd. Milton ; nay, I do not know that, 
with the exception of a well-known and 
very pleasing poem, though, perhaps, hard- 
ly of classical simpUcity, by Cowley on 
mmself, Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris, we can 
produce anything equally good in this pe- 
riod. The Latin verse of Barrow is for- 
cible and full of mind, but not sufficiently 
redolent of antiquity.f Yet versification 
became, about the time of the Restora- 
tion, if not the distinctive studv, at least 
the fiivourite exercise, of the University 



of Oxford. The collection entitled Mums 
Anglicans, published near the end of the 
century, contains little from any other 
cjuarter. Many of these relate to the po* 
htical themes of the day, and eulogize the 
reigning king, Chiurles, James, or Will- 
iam ; others are on philosophical subfects^ 
which they endeavour to decorate with 
classical phrase. The character of t^ 
collection does not, on the whole, pass 
mediocrity ; thev are often incorrect and 
somewhat turgid, but occasionally disday 
a certain felicity in adaptin|f ancient fines 
to their subject, and some hveUness of in- 
vention. The golden age of Latin versa 
in England was yet to come. 



CHAPTER VI. 
msToav or dsamatio LrriaATURS raoM 1650 to 1700. 



Sicnoif I. 

Radne.— Minor Pranch Trtgedians. » MoU^.» 
Regiurd, and other Comic Writers. 

1. Fbw tragedies or dramatic works of 

iiaiira ud s^y ^^^^ ^^ no^ recorded by 
W f nM k historians of Italian literature ; 
**"^ those of Delfino, afterward patri- 
arch of Aquileia, which are esteemed 
among the best, were possibly written 
before the middle of the century, and 
were not published till after its termina- 
tion. The Corradino of Caraccio, in 
1694, was also valued at the time.| Nor 
can Spain arrest us longer ; the school of 
Calderon in national comedy extended no 
doubt beyond the death of*^ PhiUp IV. in 
1665, and many of his own religious pieces 
are of as late a date ; nor were names 
wholly wanting, which are said to merit 
remembrance, in the feeble reign of 
Charles II.; but they must be left for 
such as make a particular study of Span- 
ish Uteratnre.^ We are called to a nobler 
stage. 

S. Comeille belongs in his glory to the 
earUer period of this century, though his 

• Bullet Biogr. UniTersella. 
t The followinf stanzas on an erring cooadmce 
will aoAcieotly prore this : 

Tr? aone Tit*, fax temeraria, 
In&de doz, ignobile nncalam, 
Sidos dolosum, snigma prssens, 
Ingenui labyrinthe Toii, 

Asaenaos errana, invalids potens 

Mentia propago, quam Tetoit Deiia 
Nasd, sad orts principatum 
Attribait, regimenqoe aancUun, 4m. 

i Walker^ lUmoir oo Italian Tiagady, p. 901. 
aidi,siL,a7. 4 Boutsfwek. 



inferior tragedies, more nn- Baete^ftai 
merous than the better, would ^ntfUm, 
fall within the later. Fontenelle, indeed, 
as a devoted admirer, attributes consider- 
able merit to those which the general 
voice both of critics and of the public 
had condenmed.* Meantime, another lu- 
minary arose on the opposite side of the 
horizon. The first tragedy of Jean Ra- 
cine, Les Freres Ennemis, was repre- 
sented in 1664, when he was twenty-five 
years of age. It is so far below his great 
works as to be scarcely mentioned, yet 
does not want indications of the gemos 
they were to display. Alexandre, in 
1665, raised the younff poet to more dis- 
tinction. It is said that he showed this 
tragedy to Comeille, who praised his ver- 
sification, but advised him to avoid a path 
which he was not fitted to tread. It is 
acknowledged by the advocates of Racine 
that the characters are feebly drawn, and 
that the conqueror of Asia sinks to the 
level of a hero in one of those romances 
of gantry which had vitiated the taste 
of France. 

3. The glory of Racine commenced 
with the representation of his |,ii,nMMaa 
Andromaque in 1667, which was 
not printed till the end of the followinff 
year. He was now at once comparea 
with Comeille, and the scales have been 
oscillating ever since. Criticism, satire, ep- 
igrams, were unsparingly launched against 

• Hist, do Th^fttre Fran^oia, in (EuTraada Fon 
teneUe, iii, 111. St ETremond also deapiaed ths 
French poblic for not admiring the Sophooiste of 
ComaOlt, whkh h« had made too Ronaa frr thisr 
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the riflliig poet. But bis riTal punned the 
wont pohcy by obstinately writing bad 
tngediea. The public naturally compare 
the present with the present, and forget 
the past. When he gave them Pertharite, 
they were dispensed from looking back to 
Ciima. It is acknowledged even by Fon- 
tenelle, that,during the height of Racine's 
fame, tiie worid pmced him at least on an 
eqoahty with his predecessor ; a decision 
from which that critic, the relation and 
Inend of Comeille, appeals to what he 
takes to be the yerdict of a later a^. 

4. The Andromaque was sufficient to 
•how that Racine had more skill in the 
management of a plot, in the display of 
emotion, in power over the sympathy of 
the spectator, at least where the gentler 
feelings are concerned, in beauty and 
grace of style, in all except nobleness of 
character, strength of thought, and im- 
petuosity of language. He took his fable 
from Euripides, but changed it according 
to the requisitions of the French theatre 
and of French manners. Some of these 
changes are for the better, as the substi- 
tution of Astyanax for an unknown Mo- 
lossus of the Greek tragedian, the sup- 
posed son of Andromache by Pyrrhus. 
"Most of those," says Racine himself 
▼ery justly, ** who have heard of Androm- 
ache, know her only as the widow of 
Hector and the mother of Astyanax. 
They cannot reconcile themselves to her 
lovinff another husband and another son." 
And he has finely improved this happy 
idea of preserving Astyanax, by making 
the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an 
embassy by Orestes to demand his life ; 
at once deepening the interest and devel- 
oping the plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache 
and Hermione, are drawn with all Racine's 
delicate perception of ideal beauty; the 
one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those 
great masters in whose school he had dis- 
ciplined his own gifts of nature, Homer, 
Euripides, Virgil ; the other more original 
and more full of dramatic effect. It was, 
as we are told, the fine acting of Made- 
moiselle de Champmele in this part, gen- 
erally reckoned one of the most difficult 
on the French stage, which secured the 
success of the play. Racine, after the 
first representation, threw himself at her 
feet in a transport of gratitude, which was 
soon changed to love. It is more easy to 
censure some of the other characters. 
Pyrrhus is bold, haughty, passionate, the 
true son of Achilles, except where he ap- 
pears as the lover of Andromache. It is 
inconceivable and truly ridiculous that a 
Greek of the heroic age, and such a Greek 



as PyrihuB is npnsentAd by thoiB wbose 
imagination has given hun enstnee, 
should feel the rcspectftil passkm towanb 
his captive which wa might leuomfaly 
expect in the romances of chivalry, or 
should express it in the tooe of coDveii- 
tional ffallantry that suited the oonrt of 
yersaiUes. But Orestes is Ux wone; 
love-mad, and yet talking in gallant coa- 
ceits, cold and polite, he discredits the 
poet, the tragedy, and the son of Aga- 
memnon himself. It is better to Ull oae'i 
mother than to utter such trash. In hint- 
ing that the previous madness of Orestes 
was for the sake of Hermione, Racme 
has presumed too much on the igncnines 
and too much on the bad taste of his an- 
dience. But far more injudicious is his 
fantastic remorse and the supposed viaioa 
of the Furies in the last scene. It is as- 
tonishing that Racine should have chil- 
lenged comparison with one of the most 
celebrated scenes of Euripides in cirnim- 
stances that deprived him of the possi- 
bihty of rendering his own eflfective. For 
the style of the Andromaque, it aboondt 
with grace and beauty ; but there are, to 
my apprehension, more insipid and feeble 
lines, and a more effeminate tone than in 
his later tragedies. 

6. Britannicus appeared in 1669 ; and in 
this admirable play Racine first ^g^^^g^ 
showed that he did not depend 
on the tone of gallantry usual among Idf 
courtly hearers, nor the languid 83nnpa- 
thies that it excites. Terror and pity, 
the twin spirits of tragedy, to whom Aris- 
totle has assigned the great moral office 
of purifying the passions, are called fbnb 
in their shadowy forms to sustain the cod- 
summate beauties of his diction. His sub- 
ject was original and happy ; with that 
historic truth which usage required, and 
that poetical probability which fills up tbe 
outline of historic truth without disguising 
it. What can be more entirely dramaiic, 
what more terrible in the sense that Aris- 
totle means (that is, the spectator's sym- 
pathy with the dangers of the innoceoi), 
than the absolute master of the worid, like 
the veiled prophet of Khorasan, throwing 
off the appearances of virtue, and standittg 
out at once in the maturity of enorrooos 
guilt ! A presaging gloom, like that which 
other poets have sought by the hackneyed 
artifices of superstition, bangs over the 
scenes of this tragedy, and deepens at its 
close. We sympathize by turns with the 
guilty alarms or Agrippina, the viituoos 
consternation of Burrhus, the virgin mod- 
esty of Junia, the unsuspecting ingeos- 
ousness of Britannicus. Few tragedies oa 
the French stage, or, indeed, on any st«|«f 
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•ate those of Shakspeaie, dtspiay ao great 
m Tsiiety of contrasted characters. None, 
indeed, are ineffective, except the confi- 
dante of A^^i^na ; for Narcissus is very 
far from being the mere confidant of Nero ; 
he is, as in history, his preceptor in crime ; 
and his cold villany is well contrasted with 
the fierce passion of the despot. The crit- 
icisms of Fontenelle and others on small 
incidents in the plot, such as the conceal- 
ment of Nero behind a curtain that he may 
hear the dialogue between Junia and Bn- 
tmnnicus, which is certainly more fit for 
comedy, ought not to weigh against such 
excellence as we find in dl the more es- 
sential requisites of a tragic drama. Ra- 
cine had much improved his language since 
Andromaque ; the conventiomd phraseol- 
ogy about flames and fine eyes, though 
not wholly relinmiished, is less frequent ; 
and if he has not nere reached, as he never 
did, the peculiar impetuosity of ComeiUe, 
nor given to his Romans the nandeur of 
his predecessor's conception, he is full of 
lines wherein, as every word is effective, 
there can hardly be any deficiency of vig- 
our. It is the vigour, indeed, of Virgil, 
not of Lucan. 

7. In one passage, Racine has, I think, 
excelled Shakspeare. They have both ta- 
ken the same idea from Plutarch. The 
lines of Shakspeare are in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

** Thv demoD, that's tbe ipirit that keeps thee, it 
Noole, coorafeoQS, unmatchable. 
Where Casar'a ia DOt ; but near him, thj aiifel 
Becomea a fear, aa being overpowered.** 

These are, to my apprehension, not very 
IbrciUe, and obscure even to those who 
know, what many do not, that by " a fear" 
he meant a common goblin, a supernatural 
being of a moreplebeian rank than a de- 
mon or angel. Tne single verse of Racine 
is magnificent : 

'^Moii gteie HoDoi tremble derant le aien.'* 

8. Berenice, the next tragedy of Racine, 
j^^^^^j,,^ is a surprising proof of what can 

be done by a great master ; but it 
must be admitted that it wants many of 
the essential qualities that are required in 
the drama. It might almost be compared 
with Timon of Athens by the absence of 
Ikble and movement. For nobleness and 
delicacy of sentiment, for grace of style, 
it deserves every praise ; but is rather te- 
dious in the closet, and must be far more 
so on the stage. This is the only tragedy 
of Racine, unless, perhaps, we except Atha- 
lie,in which the story presents an evident 
moral; but no poet is more uniformly 
noral in his sentiments. Comeme, to 
whooi the want of dramatic faUe was 
never any giest olijeotiony attempted the 
Vol. II.*i C 



sablect of Berenice about the 
with far inferior success. It reqniiedf 
what he could not give, the picture of two 
hearu struggling sgainst a noble and a 
blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for Racine that 
he did not more frequenliy break 
through the prejudices of the French 
theatre in favour of classical subjects. A 
field was open of almost boundless extent, 
the medisval history of Euro^, and es- 
pecially of France herself. His predeces- 
sor had been too successful in the Cid to 
leave it doubtful whether an audience 
would approve such an innovation at the 
hands of a favoured tragedian. Racine, 
however, did not venture on a step whidi 
in the next century Voltaire turned so 
much to account, and which made the for- 
tune of some inferior tragedies. But, con- 
sidering the distance of place equivalent, 
for the ends of the drama, to that of time, 
he founded on an event in the Turkish his- 
tory not more than thirty years before his 
next tragedy, that of Bajazet Most put, 
indeed, of the fable is due to his own in- 
vention. Bajazet is reckoned to fall be- 
low most of his other tragedies in beauty 
of style ; but the fable is weU connected ; 
there is a great deal of movement, and an 
unintermitting interest is sustained by Ba- 
jazet and Ataude, two of the noUest char- 
acters that Racine has drawn. Atalide 
has not the ingenuous simplicity of Junie, 
but displays a more dramatic flow of sen- 
timent, and not less dignity or tenderness 
of soul. The character of Rozane is con- 
ceived with truth and spirit ; nor is the re- 
semblance some have found in it to thai 
of Hermione greater than beloncs to forms 
of the same type. Acomat, the viar, is 
more a favourite with the French critics ; 
but in such parts Racine does not rise to 
the level of Comeille. No poet is less ex- 
posed to the imputation of bombastic ex- 
aggeration; yet in the two lines with 
wluch Acomat concludes the fourth set, 
there seems almost an aroroach to bur- 
lesque ; and one can hardly say that they 
would have been out of place in T6m 
Thumb: 
** Mourona, md, Cher Oamin, eomme im nnr, tl ftoi, 

Comme le ferori d*im booune tel qoe moi." 

10. The next tragedy was Mithridite ; 
and in this Racine has been ^^ . 
thought to have wrestled against ■""""* 
Comeille on his own ^roimd, the ^tiq^a^ 
of the unconqueraUe mind of a hero. We 
find in the part of Mithridate a mot depth 
of thought in compressed and energetic 
language. But, unlike the masculine dier- 
ecten of Comeille, he is not merely sen- 
itentioos. Radns faUrodnoes no om te 
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the sake of the speeches he has to utter. 
In Blithridates he took what history has 
delivered to us, blending with it no im- 
probable fiction according to the manners 
of the East. His love for Monime has no- 
thing in it extraordinary, or unlike what 
we might expect fh)m the King of Pon- 
tus ; it is a fierce, a jealous, a vindictive 
love; the necessities of the French Ian- 
ffuage alone, and the usages of the French 
theatre, could make it appear feeble. His 
two sons are naturally less effective ; but 
the loveliness of Monime yields to no fe- 
male character of Racine. There is some- 
thing not quite satisfactory in the strata- 
sems which Mithridates employs to draw 
irom her a confession of her love for his 
son. They are not uncongenial to the 
historic character, but, according to our 
chivaJrous staudiM^ of heroism, seem de- 
rogatory to the poetical. 
11. Iphig^nie followed in 1674. In this 

iidiMnifl. ^*^*"® ^^ again to contend with 
*™**™^ Euripides in one of his most cel- 
^rated tragedies. He had even, in the 
character of Achilles, to contend, not with 
Homer himself, yet with the Homeric as- 
sociations familiar to every classicad schol- 
ar. The love, in fact, of Achilles, and his 
politeness towards Cljrtemnestra, are not 
exempt from a tone of ^[allantry a little 
repugnant to our conception of his man- 
ners. Yet the Achilles of Homer is nei- 
ther incapable of love nor of courtesy, so 
that there is no essential repugnance to 
his character. That of Iphigenia in Eu- 
ripides has been censured by Aristotle as 
inconsistent ; her extreme distress at the 
first prospect of death being followed by 
an unusual display of courage. Hurd has 
taken upon him the defence of the Greek 
tragedian, and observes, after Brumoy, 
that the Iphigenia of Racine being modell- 
ed rather after the comment of Aristotle 
than the example of Euripides, is so much 
the worse.* But his apology is too sub- 
tle, and requires too long reflection, for the 
ordinary spectator; and, though Shaks- 
peare might have managed the transition 
of feeling with some of his wonderful 
knowledge of human nature, it is certainly 
presented too crudely by Euripides, and 
much in the style which 1 have elsewhere 
observed to be too usual with our old 
dramatists. The Iphigenia of Racine is 
not a character, like those of Shakspeare, 
and of him perhaps alone, which nothing 
less than intense meditation can develop 
to the reader, but one which a good actress 
might compass and a common spectator 
understand. Racine, like most other tra- 

* Hind's Co nn n f t ntify oo Horace, toL i, p. lift. 



gedians, wrote for the stege ; Sbakapem 
aimed at a point beyond it, and sometinss 
too much lost sight of what it required. 

IS. Several critics have oensoied the 
part of Eriphile. Yet Pontenelle, pRju- 
diced as he was against Raeiiie, admits 
that it is necessary for the catastropbe, 
though he cavils, 1 think, against ha ap- 
pearance in the earlier part of the pby« 
laying down a rule by which our own in- 
gedians would not have chosen to be tried, 
and which seems far too rigid, that the ne- 
cessity of the secondary clmracters should 
be perceived from their first appearance.* 
The question for Racine was in what man- 
ner he should manage the catastropbe. 
The fahulous truths the actual sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, was so revolting to the mind, 
that even Euripides thought himself obli- 
ged to depart from it. But this be effected 
by a contrivance impossible on the Frendi 
stage, and which would have changed Ra- 
cine's tragedy to a common melodrame. 
It appears to me that he very happily sub- 
stituted the character of Eriphile, who, as 
Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fa- 
ble ; and whose impetuous and somewhat 
disorderly passions both furnish a contrast 
to the ideal nobleness of Iphigenia through- 
out the tragedy, and reconcile us to hsr 
own fate at the close. 

13. Once more, in PhMre, did the great 
disciple of Euripides attempt to sur- ^^ 
pass his master. In both tragedies ^^^ 
the character of Phaedra herself throws 
into shade all the others, but with this im- 
portant difference, that in Euripides her 
death occurs about the middle of the piece, 
while she continues in Racine till the con- 
clusion. The French poet has borrowed 
much from the Greek, more, perhaps, than 
in any former drama, but has surely height- 
ened the interest, and produced a more 
splendid work of genius. I have never 
read the particular criticism in which 
Schlegel has endeavoured to elevate the 
Hippol3rtus above the Ph^dre. Many, even 
among French critics, have objected to the 
love of Hippolytus for Aricia, by which 
Racine has deviated from the mytholo- 
gical tradition. But we are hardly tied 
to all the circumstance of fable ; and the 
cold young huntsman loses nothing in the 
eyes of a modem reader by a virtuous at- 
tachment. This tragedy is said to be mors 
open to verbal criticism than the Iphig^ 
nie ; but in poetical beauty I do not Imov 
that Racine has ever surpassed it. Hie 
description of the death of Hippolytos is 
perhaps his master-piece. It is true thai, 

* RAflerioDi mr la PoStioiie. QEvfVBsdf 
teadlfl, VOL iii., p. 14a 
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•ocordiiig to the practice of onr own stage, 
long descriptions, especially in elaborate 
language, are out of use ; but it is not, at 
least, for the advocates of Euripides to 
Uame theoL 

14. The Ph6dre was represented in 
^gg^^„ 1677 ; and after this its illustrious 

author seemed to renounce the 
stage. His increasing attachment to the 
Jansenists made it almost impossible, with 
any consistency, to promote an amuse- 
nient they anathematized. But he was 
induced, after many years, in 1680, by 
Madame de Maintenon, to write Esther 
for the purpose of representation by the 
young ladies whose education she pro- 
tected at St. Cyr. Esther, though very 
much praised for beauty of language, is 
admitted to possess little merit as a dra- 
ma. Much, indeed, could not be expected 
in the circumstances. It was acted at St. 
Cyr ; Louis a{^Iauded, and it is said that 
the Prince de Cond6 wept. The greatest 
praise of Esther is that it encouraged its 
j^^^m author to write Athalie. Once 

more restored to dramatic concep- 
tions, his genius revived from sleep with 
no loss of the vij^ur of yesterday. He 
was even more m Athalie than in Iphi- 
g6nie and Britannicus. This great work, 
publUhed in 1691, with a royal prohibition 
to represent it on any theatre, stands by 
general consent at the head of all the tra- 
gedies of Racine, for the grandeur, simpli- 
city, and interest of the fable, for dramatic 
terror, for theatrical effect, for clear and 
judicious management, for bold and forci- 
ble rather than subtle delineation of char- 
acter, for sublime sentiment and imagery. 
It equals, if it does not, as I should incline 
to think, surpass, all the rest in the per- 
fection of style, and is far more free from 
every defect, especially from feeble polite- 
ness and gallantry, which, of course, the 
subject could not admit. It has been said 
that he save himself the preference to 
Ph^re ; but it is more extraordinary that 
not onlv his enemies, of whom there were 
many, but the public itself, was for some 
years incapable of discovering the merit 
of Athalie. Boileau declared it to be a 
master-piece, and one can only be aston- 
ished that any could have thought differ- 
ently from Boileau. It doubtless gained 
mucn in general esteem when it came to 
be represented by good actors; for no 
tragedy in the French language is more 
peculiarly fitted for the stage. 

15. The chorus which he had previously 
introduced in Esther was a very bold in- 
novation (for the revival of what is forgot- 
ten nmst always be classed as imiova- 
tion), and it nqioixed all the skill 



to prevent its appearing in our e3re8 an im • 
pertinent excrescence. But though we do 
not, perhaps, whoUy reconcile ourselves 
to some of the songs, which too much sug- 
gest, by association, the ItaUan opera, the 
chorus of Athalie enhances the interest 
as well as the splendour of the tragedy. 
It was, indeed, more full of action and 
scenic pomp than anv he had written, and 
probably than any other which up to that 
time had been represented in France. 
The part of Athalie predominates, but not 
so as to eclipse the rest. The hish-priest 
Joad is drawn with a stem zeal admirably 
dramatic, and without which the idolatrous 
gueen would have trampled down all be* 
fore her during the conduct of the foUe, 
whatever justice might have ensued at the 
last. We feel this want of an adequate 
resistance to triumphant crime in the Ro* 
dogune of CoraeiUe. No character ap- 
pears superfluous or feeble ; while the plot 
has all the simplicity of the Greek stage^ 
it has all the movement and continual ex- 
citation of the modem. 

16. The female characten of Racine are 
of the greatest beauty; they ibdiM^ft- 
have the ideal grace and harmo- "Mto etHv 
ny of ancient sculpture, and bear ■*•*■• 
somewhat of the same analogy to those of 
Shakspeare which that art does to paint- 
ing. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigenisy 
we may add Junia, have a dignity and 
faultlessness neither unnatural norinsipid« 
because thev are only the ennobUng and 
purifying of human passions. They are 
the forms of possible excellence, not from 
individual models, nor Ukely, perhaps, to 
delight every reader, for the same reason 
that more eyes are pleased by Titian than 
by Raffiaielle. But it is a very narrow crit- 
icism which excludes either school flpom 
our admiration, which disparages Racine 
out of idolatry of Shakspeare. The latter, 
it is unnecessary for me to say, stands out 
of reach of all competition. But it is not 
on this account that we are to give op an 
author so admirable as Racine. 

17. The chief faults of Racine may 
partly be ascribed to the influ- iMiiitam. 
ence of national taste, though gg "* ^y> 
we must confess that Comeille **^ 
has avoided them. Though love with him 
is always tragic and connected with the 
heroic passions, never appearing singly, as 
in several of our own dramatists, yet it is 
sometimes unsuitable to the character, and 
still more frequently feeble and courtier- 
like in the expression. In this he com- 
plied too mucn with the times; but we 
must beheve that he did not entirely feel 
that he was wrong. Comeille had, even 
^diile Racine was in his dory» a strennon* 
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band of supporters. Fontenelle, writing 
in the next century, declares that time has 
established a decision in which most seem 
to concur, that the first place is due to the 
elder poet, the second to the younger; 
every one making the interval between 
them a little greater or less, according to 
his taste.* But Voltaire, La Harpe, and 
in general, I apprehend, the later French 
critics, have given the preference to Ra- 
cine. I presume to join my suffrage to 
theirs. Racine appears to me the supe- 
rior tragedian ; and I must add that I think 
him next to Shakspeare among all the 
modems. The comparison with Euripides 
is so natural that it can hardly be avoided. 
Certainly no tragedy of the Greek poet is 
80 ^Iful or so perfect as Athalie or Bri- 
tannicus. The tedious scenes during 
which the action is stagnant ; the imperti- 
nences of useless, often perverse morali- 
ty ; the extinction, by bad management, of 
the sympathy that had been raised in the 
earlier part of a play; the foolish alterna- 
tion of repartees in a series of single lines, 
will never be found in Racine. But, when 
we look only at the highest excellences 
of Euripides, there is, perhaps, a depth of 
pathos and an intensity of dramatic effect 
which Racine himself has not attained. 
The difference between the energy and 
sweetness of the two languages is so im- 
portant in the comparison, that I shall give 
even this preference with some hesita- 
tion. 

18. The style of Racine is exquisite. 
Beaatyof Perhaps he is second only to 
his ityie. Virgil among all poets. But I 
will give the praise of this in the words 
of a native critic. ** His expression is al- 
ways so happy and so natural, that it 
seems as if no other could have been 
found ; and every word is placed in such 
a manner that we cannot fancy any other 
place to have suited it as well. The 
structure of his style is such that nothing 
could be displaced, nothing added, nothing 
retrenched; it is one unalterable whole. 
Even his incorrectnesses are often but 
sacrifices required by good taste, nor 
would anything be more difficult than to 
write over again a line of Racine. No 
one has enriched the language with a 
greater number of turns of phrase; no 
one is bold with more felicity and discre- 
tion, or figurative with more grace and 
propriety ; no one has handled with more 
command an idiom often rebellious, or 
with more skill an instrument always dif- 
ficult ; no one has better understood that 
delicacy of style which must not be mis- 
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taken for feebleness, and is, in Oct, bat 
tiiat air of ease which conceals from the 
reader the labour of the work and the ar- 
tifices of the composition ; or better man- 
aged the variety of cadences, the resources 
of rhythm, the association and deductioa 
of ideas. In short, if we consider that his 
perfection in these respects may be oppo- 
sed to that of Virgil, and that he spokt a 
language less flexible, less poetical, tnd 
less harmonious, we shaU readily bcdieve 
that Racine is, of all mankind, the one to 
whom nature has given the greatest tal- 
ent for versification."* 

19. Thomas, the younger and far infe* 
rior brother of Pierre Comeille, j^ 
was yet, by the fertility of his i'«r 
pen, by the success of some of ^" 
his tragedies, and by a certain reputation 
which two of them have acquired, the 
next name, but at a vast interval, to Ra- 
cine. Voltaire says he would have en- 
joyed a great reputation but for that of 
his brother : one of those pointed sayings 
which seem to mean something, but are 
devoid of meaning. Thomas Comeille is 
never compared with his brother; ani 
probably his brother has been rather ser- 
viceable to his name with posterity than 
otherwise. He wrote with more purity, 
according to the French critics, than his 
brother; and it must be owned that, in his 
Ariane, he has given to love a tone more 
passionate and natural than the manly 
scenes of the older tragedian ever present 
This is esteemed his best work, but it de- 
pends wholly on the principal character, 
whose tenderness and injuries excite oar 
sympathy, and from whose lips many 
lines of great beauty flow. It may be 
compared with the Berenice of Racine, 
represented but a short time before ; there 
is enough of resemblance in the fables to 
provoke comparison. That of Thomas 
Comeille is more tragic, less destitute of 
theatrical movement, and, consequently, 
better chosen ; but such relative praise is 
of little value, where none can be given, 
in this respect, to the object of compari- 
son. We feel that the prose romance is 
the proper sphere for the display of an 
affection neither untrue to nature nor un- 
worthy to move the heart, but wanting 
the majesty of the tragic muse. An ef- 
feminacy uncongenial to tragedy belongs 
to this play ; and the termination, where 
the heroine faints away instead of dying, 
is somewhat insipid. The only other tra- 
gedy of the younger Comeille that can be 
mentioned is the Earl of Essex. In this 

* La Harpe, Eloge de Racine, aa miolsd by kB> 
ielf in Coma da Litt^ntqiv, voL vi 
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he has taken greater liberties with history 
than his critics approve ; and, though love 
does not so much predominate as in Ari- 
mne, it seems to engross, in a style rather 
too romantic, both the hero and his sov- 
ereign. 

90. Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, 
lUniiM or deserves to be put on a level with 
Lm FbMi. the Manlius of La Fosse, to which 
La Harpe accords the preference above 
all of the seventeenth century after those 
of Comeille and Racine. It is just to ob- 
serve, what is not denied, that the author 
has borrowed the greater part of his story 
from the Venice Preserved of Otway. 
The French critics maintain that he has 
far excelled his original. It is possible 
tl^ we might hesitate to own this supe- 
riority; but several blemishes have been 
removed, and the conduct is perhaps more 
noble, or, at least, more fitted to the French 
stage. But when we take from La Fosse 
what belongs to another — characters 
strongly marked, sympathies powerfully 
contrasted, a development of the plot prob- 
bable and interesting — what will remain 
that is purely his own! There will re- 
main a vigorous tone of language, a con- 
siderable power of description, and a skill 
in adapting, we may add with justice, in 
improving, what he found in a foreign lan- 
guage. We must pass over some other 
tragedies which have obtained less hon- 
our in their native land, those of Duch6, 
Quinault, and Campistron. 

91. MoUdre is perhaps, of all French 
j^^^ writers, the one whom his coun- 
^^^ try has most uniformly admired, 
and in whom her critics are most unwill- 
ing to acknowledge faults; thouffh the 
otwervations of Schlegel on the defects 
of MoliSre, and especially on his large 
debts to older comedy, are not altogether 
without foundation. Molidre began with 
L^Etourdi in 1653, and his pieces followed 
rapidly till his death in 1673. About one 
half, are in verse : I shall select a few 
without regard to order of time, and, first, 
one written in prose, L*Avare. 

29. Plautus first exposed upon the stage 
the wretchedness of avarice, the 
i/ATtro. punighment of a selfish love of gold, 
not only in the life of pain it has cost to 
acquire it, but in the terrors that it brings, 
in the disordered state of mind, which is 
haunted, as by some mysterious guilt, by 
the consciousness of secret wealth. The 
character of Euclio, in the Aulularia, is 
dramatic, and, as far as we know, origi- 
nal; the moral effect requires, perhaps, 
some touches beyond absolute probabili- 
ty, but it must be confessed that a few 
{MMagee are overcharged. Molidre bor- 



rowed L^Avare from this comedy; and I 
am not at present aware that the subject, 
though so well adapted for the stage, had 
been chosen by any intermediate drama- 
tist. He is indebted, not merely for the 
scheme of his play, but for many strokes 
of humour, to Plautus. But this takes off 
little from the merit of this excellent com- 
edy. The plot is expanded without in- 
congruous or improbable circumstances ; 
new characters are well combined with 
that of Harpagon, and his own is at once 
more diverting and less extravagant than 
that of Euclio. The penuriousness of the 
latter, though by no means without ex- 
ample, leaves no room for any other ob- 
iect than the concealed treasure in whidi 
his thoughts are concentred. But Mo- 
li^re had conceived a more complicated 
action. Harpagon does not absolutely 
starve the rats; he possesses horses^ 
though he feeds them ill; he has ser- 
vants, though he grudges them clothes ; 
he even contemplates a marriage-supper 
at his own expense, though he intencu to 
have a bad one. He has evidently been 
compelled to make some sacrifices to the 
usages of mankind, and is at once a more 
common and a more theatrical character 
than Euclio. In other respects they are 
much alike; their avarice has reached 
that point where it is without pride ; the 
dread of losing their wealth has overpow- 
ered the desire of being thought to pos- 
sess it ; and, though this is a more natu- 
ral incident in the manners of Greece than 
in those of France, yet the conceidmeiit 
of treasure, even in the time of Molidre^ 
was sufficiently frequent for dramatic 
probability. A general tone of selfish- 
ness, the usual source and necessary con- 
sequence of avarice, conspires with the 
latter quality to render Harpagon odious ; 
and there wants but a little more poetical 
justice in the conclusion, which leaves the 
casket in his possession. 

93. Hurd has censured Moli^re without 
much justice. ** For the picture of the 
avaricious man, Plautus ana Moliere have 
presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing 
draught of the passion of avarice." It 
may be answered to this, that Harpagon*s 
character is, as has been said above, not 
so mere a delineation of the passion as 
that of Euclio. But, as a more seneral 
vindication of Molidre, it should be kept in 
mind, that every exhibition of a predomi- 
nant passion within the compaas of the 
five acts of a play must be coloured be- 
yond the truth of nature, or it will not 
have time to produce its effect. This is 
one great advanta^ thai ToaAaDfi^ v^At- 
seaaea Of ei this dxaxaau 
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94. L'Eeole des Femmes is among the 
L*Beoto 4m most diveitiiig comedies of Mo- 
Tmumm li^re. Yet it has in a remarka- 
ble degree what seems inartificial to our 
own taste, and contravenes a good gener- 
al precept of Horace ; the action passes 
almost wholly in recital. But this is so 
well connected with the development of 
the plot and characters, and produces such 
amusing scenes, that no spectator, at least 
on the French theatre, would be sensible 
of any languor. Amolphe is an excellent 
modification of the type which MoUere 
loved to reproduce; the selfish and mo- 
rose cynic, whose pretended hatred of the 
▼ices of the world springs from an absorb- 
ing regard to his own gratification. He 
hiM maide him as malignant as censorious ; 
he delights in tales of scandal ; he is pleas- 
ed that Horace should be successful in 
ffallantry, because it degrades others. The 
half-witted and ill-bred child, of whom he 
becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot 
servants, are delineated with eaual vivaci- 
ty. In this comedy we find tne spirited 
▼ersifieation, full of grace and humour, in 
which no one has rivalled Molidre, and 
which has never been attempted on the 
English stage. It was probably its merit 
which raised a host of petty detractors, 
on whom the author reveng^ himself in 
his admirable piece of satire. La Critique 
de TEcole des Femmes. The affected 
pedantry of the Hdtel Rambouillet seems 
to be ridiculed in this retaliation ; nothing, 
in fact, could be more unlike than the style 
of Moliere to their own. 

35. He gave another proof of contempt 
LeBCina- for the false taste of some Pari- 
thrope. sian circles in the Misanthrope ; 
though the criticism of Alceste on the 
wretched sonnet forms but a subordinate 
portion of that famous comedy. It is gen- 
erally placed next to Tartuffe among the 
^rorks of Moliere. Alceste is again the 
cynic, but more honourable and less open- 
ly selfish, and with more of a real disdain 
of vice in his misanthropy. Rousseau, 
upon this account, and many others after 
him, have treated the play as a vindication 
of insincerity against truth, and as making 
virtue itself ridiculous on the stage. This 
charge, however, seems uncandid ; nei- 
ther the rudeness of Alceste, nor the mis- 
anthropy from which it springs, are to be 
called virtues ; and we may observe that 
he displays no positively good quality be- 
yond sincerity, unless his ungrounded and 
improbable love for a coquette is to pass 
for such. It is true that the politeness of 
Philinthe, with whom the Misanthrope is 
contrasted, borders a little too closely upon 
buttery ; but no oblique end is in his view ; 



he flatters to give pleasure ; and if we do 
not much esteem his character, we aie 
not solicitous for his jpimishnieiit The 
dialogue of the Misanthrope is uniformly 
of the highest style ; the fenuJe, sod, in- 
deed, all the characters, are excellently 
conceived and sustained; and if this eom- 
edy fails of anything at present, it ii 
through the difference of manners, and, 
perhaps, in representation, through tbe 
want of animated action on the stage. 

26. In Les Femmes Savantes there ii 
a more evident personality in imp^hm 
the characters, and a more roa- •>«■•«- 
hcious exposure of absurdity than in the 
Misanthrope ; but the ridicule, falling oo i 
less numerous class, is not so well cafcu- 
lated to be appreciated by posterity. It is. 
however, both in reading and represeotft- 
tion, a more amusing comedy : in no one 
instance has Molidre delineated such w 
riety of manners, or displayed so much of 
his inimitable gayety and power of fasci- 
nating the audience with very little plot, 
by the mere exhibition of human follies. 
The satire falls deservedly on pretenden 
to taste and literature, for whom Moliere 
always testifies a bitterness of 8coni,ia 
which we perceive some resentment of 
their criticisms. The shorter piece, euvt- 
tied Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules, is another 
shaft directed at the literary ladies of Par- 
is. They had provoked a dangerous eoe- 
my ; but the good taste of the next age 
might be ascribed in great measure to ht 
unmerciful exposure of affectation and 
pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, so late as the age 
of Moliere, for the dramatist to find _^ 
any untrodden field in the follies 

and vices of mankind. But one had beeo 
reserved for him in Tartuffe — religiocs 
hypocrisy. We should have expected ibe 
original draught of such a character oo the 
English stage ; nor had our old writers 
been forgetful of their inveterate enemies, 
the Puritans, who fave such full scope for 
their satire. But, choosing rather the easy 
path of ridicule, they fell upon the staitrii 
dresses and quaint language of the fanati- 
cal party ; and, where they exhibited these 
in conjunction with hypocrisy, made the 
latter more ludicrous than hateful. The 
Luke of Massinger is deeply and viUaii- 
ously dissembling, but does not wear so 
conspicuous a gart) of religious sanctitr a 
I Tartuffe. The comedy of Moliere is'no: 
! only original in this character, but is a 
I new creation in dramatic poetry. It h&i 
! been doubted by some critics whether the 
i depth of guilt it exhibits the serious hs* 
tred it inspires, are not beyond the stnec 
[province of comedy. But this seeoi 
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imther a technical cavil. If subjects such 
as the Tartuffe are not fit for comedy, 
they are at least fit for dramatic repre- 
sentation, and some new phrase must be 
invented to describe their class. 

88. A diffierent kind of objection is still 
sometimes made to this play, that it 
brings religion itself into suspicion. . And 
this would no doubt have been the case, 
if the contemporaries of Moliere in Eng- 
land had dealt with the subject. But the 
boundaries between the reality and its 
false appearances are so well guarded in 
this comady, that no reasonable ground of 
exception can be thought to remain. No 
better advice can be given to those who 
take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to read 
it again. For there mav be good reason 
to suspect that they are themselves among 
those for whose benefit it was intended ; 
the Tartuffies, happily, may be compara- 
tively few; but, while the Orgons and 
Pemelles are numerous, they will not 
want their harvest. Molidre did not in- 
Tent the prototypes of his hypocrite ; they 
were abundant at Paris in his time. 

89. The interest of this play continually 
increases, and the fifth act is almost crowd- 
ed by a rapidity of events, not so usual on 
the Frencn stage as our own. Tartufle 
himself is a masterpiece of skill. Per- 
haps in the cavils of La Bruyere there 
may be some justice ; but the essayist 
has forgotten that no character can be 
rendered entirely effective to an audience 
without a little exaggeration of its attri- 
butes. Nothing can be more happily con- 
ceived than the credulity of the honest 
Orgon, and his more doting mother ; it is 
tiiat which we sometimes witness, incu- 
lable except by the evidence of the senses, 
and fighting every inch of ground against 
that. In such a subject there was not 
much opportunity for the comic talent of 
Molidre ; yet in some well-known passa* 
ges he has enlivened it as far as was pos- 
sible. The Tartuffe will generally be es- 
teemed the greatest effort of this author^s 
genius; the Misanthrope, the Femmes 
Savantes, and the Ecole des Femmes 
will follow in various order, according to 
our tastes. These are by far the best of 
his comedies in verse. Among those in 

Srose we may give the first place to 
,*Avare, and the next either to Le Bour- 
ffeois Gentilhomme, or to George Dan- 
din. 

30. These two plays have the same ob- 
j^^ I, jects of moral satire : on one 
CteMiibofmiM. hand, the absurd vanity of ple- 
terg* Dm- beians in seeking the alliance 
or acquaintance of the nobility ; 
4m the other, the pride and meanness of 



the nobility themselves. They are both 
abundantly diverting; but the sidlies of 
humour are, I think, more frequent in the 
first three acts of the former. The last 
two acts are improbable, and less amusing. 
The shorter pieces of Moliere border veiy 
much upon farce; he permits himsdf 
more vukarity of character, more gross- 
ness in language and incident; but his 
farces are seldom absurd, and never dulL 
31. The French have claimed for Mo- 
liere, and few, perhaps, have dis- ctumam cr 
puted the pretension, a superi- Mou^»> 
ority over all earlier and later writers of 
comedy. He certainly leaves Plautus, the 
original model of the school to which he 
belonged, at a vast distance. The grace 
and gentlemanly elegance of Terence he 
has not equalled ; but, in the more appro- 
priate merits of comedy, just and forcible 
delineation of character, skilful contri- 
vance of circumstances, and humorous 
dialogue, we must award him the prize. 
The Italian and Spanish dramatists are 
quite unworthy to be named in compari- 
son ; and if the French theatre has in 
later times, as is certainly the case, pro- 
duced some excellent comedies, we have, 
1 believe, no reason to contradict the suf- 
frage of the nation itself, that they owe 
almost as much to what they have caught 
from this ffreat model as to the natural 
genius of their authors. But it is not for 
us to abandon the rights of Shaksneareu 
In all things most essential to comedy, we 
cannot acknowledge his inferiority to Mo- 
liere. He had far more invention of char- 
acters, and an equal vivacity and force in 
their delineation. His humour was at 
least as abundant and natural, his wit iiw 
comparably more brilliant ; in fact, Mo- 
liere hardly exhibits this quality at alL 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, almost 
the only pure comedy of Shakspeare, is 
surely not disadvantageously compared 
with George Dandin, or Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, or even with L*Eeole des 
Femmes. For the Tartuffe or the Misan- 
thrope it is vain to seek a proper counter- 
part in Shakspeare ; they belong to a dif- 
ferent state of manners. But the powers 
of Moliere are directed with greater skill 
to their object; none of his energy is 
wasted ; the spectator is not interrupted 
by the serious scenes of tragi-comedy, 
nor his attention drawn aside by poetical 
episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly 
say that he had the greater gemus, but 
perhaps of Moliere that he has written 
the best comedies. We cannot, at least, 
put any later dramatist in competition 
with him. Fletcher and Jbnson, Wyoher- 
ley and Congreve, Farqohar and 8heridaa« 
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with great ezceHences of their own, fall 
short of his merit as well as his fame. 
Yet in humorous conception, our admira- 
ble play, the Provoked Husband, the best 
ports of which are due to Vanbrugh, seems 
to be equal to anjrthini^ he has feft. His 
spirited and easy Tersification stands, of 
course, untouched by any English rivalry ; 
we may have been wise in rejecting verse 
from our stage, but we have certainly given 
the French a right to claim all the honour 
that belongs to it. 

33. Racine once only attempted comedy. 
Lm Pitidmn His wit was quick and sarcastic, 
9t madam, and in epigram he did not spare 
his enemies. In nis Plaideurs there is 
more of humour and stage-effect than of 
wit. The ridicule falls happily on the 
pedantry of lawyers and the folly of 
suiters ; but the technical lan^age is lost 
in great measure upon the audience. This 
comedy, if it be not rather a farce, is taken 
from The Wasps of Aristophanes; and 
that Rabelais of antiquity supplied an ex- 
travagance, very improbably introduced 
into the third act of Les Plaideurs, the 
trial of the dog. Far from improving the 
humour, which had been amusingly kept 
up during the first two acts, this degener- 
ates into nonsense. 

33. Regnard is always placed next to 
Xenard. MoHere among the comic writers 
L« joMor. of France in this, and perhaps in 
any a^e. The plays, indeed, which en- 
title him to such a rank, are but few. Of 
these the best is acknowledged to be Le 
Joueur. Regnard, taught by his own ex- 
perience, has here admirably delineated 
the character of an inveterate gamester ; 
without parade of morality, few comedies 
are more usefully moral. We have not 
the struggling virtues of a Charles Surface, 
which the dramatist may feign that he 
may reward at the fifth act ; Regnard has 
better painted the selfish, ungrateful being, 
who, though not incapable of love, pawns 
his mistresses picture, the instant after she 
has given it to him, that he may return to 
the dicebox. Her just abandonment and 
his own disgrace terminate the comedy 
with a moral dignity which the stage does 
not always maintain, and which, in the 
first acts, the spectator does not expect. 
The other characters seem to me various, 
spirited, and humorous ; the valet of Valere 
the gamester is one of the best of that 
numerous class to whom comedy has 
owed so much ; but the pretended marquis, 
though diverting, tsdks too much like a 
genuine coxcomb of the world. Moliere 
did this better in I^s Pr6cieuses Ridicules. 
Regnard is in this play full of those gay 
semes which cannot be read without 



laughter; the incidents follow cqiidly; 
there is more movement than in some of 
the best of Molidre's comedies, sod the 
speeches are not so prolix. 

34. Next to Le Joueur among Regnutft 
comedies it has been usual to place Hk «te 
Le L^gataire, not by any means p*«a^ 
inferior to the first in honioar and yivaeity, 
but with less force of character, and matt 
of the common tricks of the stage. The 
moral, instead of being excellent, is of the 
worst kind, being the success and drunatie 
reward of a gross fraud, the forgery of a 
will by the hero of the piece and his ser- 
vant. This servant is, nowever, a veiy 
comical rogue, and we should not, periups, 
wish to see him sent to the galleys. A 
similar censure might be paraed on the 
comedy of Regnard which stands third in 
reputation, Les Menechmes. The subject, 
as explained by the title, is old: twin- 
brothers, whose undistinguishable features 
are the source of endless confusion; but, 
what neither Plautus nor Shakspeaie have 
thought of, one avails himself of the like- 
ness to receive a large sum of money 
due to the other, and is thought very 
generous at the close of the play when be 
restores a moiety. Of the plajrs founded 
on this diverting exaggeration, Regnaid'i 
is perhaps the best ; he has more variety 
of incident than Plautus ; and, by leariog 
out the second pair of twins, the Dronno 
servants, which renders the Comedy of 
Errors almost too inextricably confused 
for the spectator or reader, as well as by 
making one of the brothers aware of the 
mistake and a party in the deception, he 
has given a unity of plot instead of a series 
of incoherent blunders. 

35. The M^re Coquette of Quinault ap- 
pears a comedy of great merit. QuhmiL 
Without the fine traits of nature bobumtl 
which we find in those of Moliere; without 
the sallies of humour which enliven those 
of Regnard; with a versification perhaps 
not very forcible, it pleases us by a fable 
at once novel, as far as I know, and natural 
by the interesting characters of the lovers, 
by the decency and tone of good compaDV. 
which are never lost in the manners, the 
incidents, or the language. Boursanlt, 
whose tragedies are little esteemed, dis- 
played some originality in Le Menrure 
Galant. The idea is one which has not 
uiifrequently been imitated on the English 
as well as French stage, but it is rather 
adapted to the shorter drama than to a 
regular comedy of five acts. The Menrure 
Galant was a famous magazine of ligbt 
periodical amusement, such as was then 
new in France, which had a great sale, 
and is described in a few lines by one of 
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tto eliancten in this piece.* Bouraault 
places his hero, by the editor's consent, 
as a temporary substitute in the office of 
this pubUcation, and brings, in a series of 
detached scenes, a variety of applicants 
ibr his notice. A comedy of this kind is 
like a compound animal ; a few chief char- 
acters must give uni^ to the whole, but 
the eflbet is produced by the successive 
personages who pass over the stage, dis- 

gay their humour in a single scene, and 
sappear. Boursault has been in some 
instances successful ; but such pieces gen- 
erally owe too much to temporary sources 
of amusement 

36. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds 
the same rank relatively to Mo- 

*' li^re in farce that Regnard does 
in the higher comedy. He came a httle 
after the former, and when the prejudice 
that had been created against comedies in 
prose by the great success of the other 
kind had be^^un to subside. The Chevalier 
i la Mode is the only play of Dancourt 
that I know ; it is much above farce, and, 
if length be a distinctive criterion, it ex- 
ceeds most comedies. This would be very 
•ligfat praise if we could not add that the 
reader does not find it one page too long ; 
that the ridicule is poignant and happy, 
the incidents well contrived, the comic 
aituations amusing, the characters clearly 
narked. La Harpe, who treats Dancourt 
with a sort of contempt, does not so much 
as mention this play. It is a satire on the 
pretensions of a class then rising, the rich 
ilnanciers, which long supplied materials, 
through dramatic caricature, to public 
malignity, and the envy of a less opulent 
aristocracy. 

37. The life of Brueys is rather singu- 
lar. Bom of a noble Huguenot fam- 

'"• ily, he was early devoted to Prot- 
estant theology, and even presumed to 
enter the lists against Bossuet. But that 
champion of the faith was like one of those 
knipfits in romance, who first unhorse 
their rash antaffonists, and then make 
them work as slaves. Brueys was soon 
converted, and betook himself to write 
against his former errors. He afterward 
became an ecclesiastic. Thus far there 
is nothing much out of the common course 
in his history. But, grown weary of liv- 

* Le If ercure est une boDne chose : 

On y tfoave da tout, fable, hiitoire, Tert, proee, 
Siefet, cocntwtt, proc^, mort, manage, amoor, 
NoQTellea de province, et nouvellet de coiir^ 
Jamaia line k mon gtk ne fat plaa n^ceasaire. 

Act i , acene 2. 

The Marcnre Galant waa eatabliahed in 1S72 bj 
mm y'vtk ; it waa intended to fill the aame place aa 
a critical racofd of polite literature, wbicb the Joor- 
SoBfana did IB iMraiag sad iciaMS. 



ing alone, and having some natural turn to 
comedy, he began, rather late, to write Un 
the stage, with the assistance, or, perhaps, 
only ur^er the name of a certain Palaprat. 
The pla3rs of Brueys had some success ; 
but he was not in a position to dehneaie 
recent manners, and in the only comedy 
with which I am acquainted, Le Mnet, lie 
has borrowed the leading part of his story 
from Terence. The language seems defi- 
cient in vivacity, which, when there is no 
great naturalness or originality of charac- 
ter, cannot be dispensed with. 

38. The French opera, after some inef- 
fectual attempts by Mazarin to nat- opem ar 
uralize an Italian company, was QaiMeH- 
successfully established by Lulli in 1679. 
It is the prerogative of music in the melo- 
drama to render poetry its dependuit id- 
ly ; but the airs or Lulli have been fonot* 
ten, and the verses of his coadjutor Qui- 
naidt remain. He is not only the earliest, 
but, by general consent, the unrivalled poet 
of French music. Boileau, indeed, treated 
him with undeserved scorn, but probably 
through dislike of the tone he was obliged 
to preserve, which, in the eyes of so stem 
a judge, and one so insensible to love, ap- 
peared languid and effeminate. Quinault, 
nevertheless, was not incapable of vigor- 
ous and impressive poetry ; a lyric gran- 
deur distinguishes some of his songs ; he 
seems to possess great felicity of adorning 
every subject with appropriate imagery 
and sentiment; his versification has a 
smoothness and charm of melody which 
has made some say that the lines were al- 
ready music before they came to the com- 
poser's hands ; his fables, whether taken 
from mythology or modem romance, dis- 
play invention and skill. Voltaire, La 
Harpe, Schlegel, and the author of the life 
of Quinault in the Biographic Universelle, 
but, most of all, the testimony of the pub- 
lic, have compensated for the severity of 
Boileau. The Armide is Quinault's latest 
and also his finest opera. 



StcT. II. On ths Ekoush Dsaica. 

State of the Stage after the Reatoration.— TrafS- 
dies of Dryden, Otway, Southern. — Comediea of 
Confrere and otbera. 

39. The troubles of twenty years, and, 
much more, the fanatical antipa- RevtTai ar 
thy to stage-plays which the pre- ibe BagiMi 
dominant party affected, silenced *^<**~' 
the muse of the buskin, and broke the 
continuity of those wortLS of the elder 
dramatists, which had given a tone to pub- 
lic sentiment as to the drama from the 
middle of ElixikMtUa xniscQu ^^wivwas. 
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had, by a sort of connimnce, opened a 
BinaU house for the representation of plays, 
though not avowedly so called, near the 
Charter House in 1650. He obtained a 
patent after the Restoration. By this time 
another generation had arisen, and the 
acale of taste was to be adjusted anew. 
The fondness for the theatre revived with 
increased avidity ; more splendid decora- 
tion, actors probably, especially Betterton, 
of greater powers, and, above all, the at- 
traction of female performers, who had 
never been admitted on the older stage, 
conspired with the keen appetite that long 
restraint produced, and with the general 
gayety, or, rather, dissoluteness of man- 
ners. Yet the multitude of places for 
such amusement was not as great as under 
the first Stuarts. Two houses only were 
opened by royal patents, granting them an 
exclusive privilege, one by what was call- 
ed the King's Company, in Drury Lane, 
another by the Duke of York's Company, 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Betterton, who 
was called the English Roscius, till Gar- 
rick claimed the title, was sent to Paris 
bv Charles H., that, taking a view of the 
French stage, he might better judge of 
what would contribute to the improvement 
of our own. It has been said, and proba- 
bly with truth, that he introduced movea- 
ble scenes instead of the fixed tapestry 
that had been hung across the stage ; but 
this improvement he could not have bor- 
rowed from France. The king not only 
countenanced the theatre by his patron- 
age, but by so much personal notice of the 
chief actors, and so much interest in all 
the affairs of the theatre as elevated their 
condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best 
Chanire of friend of the great dramatists ; 
pabuc ta«te. his own genius demands theirs 
for its support and display; and a fine 
performer would as soon waste the powers 
of his hand on feeble music, as a man like 
Betterton or Garrick represent what is in- 
sipid or in bad taste. We know that the 
former, and some of his contemporaries, 
were celebrated in the great parts of our 
early stage, in those of Shakspeare and 
Fletcher. But the change of public taste 
is sometimes irresistible by those who, 
as, in Johnson's antithesis, they " live to 
please, must please to live." Neither tra- 
gedy nor comedy was maintained at its 
§ roper level ; and, as the world is apt to 
emand novelty on the stage, the general 
tone of dramatic representation in this pe- 
riod, whatever credit it may have done to 
the performers, reflects little, in compari- 
son with our golden age, upon those who 
ariote for them* 



41. It is obsenred by Soott, that the 
French theatre, which was now j„,„,^ 
thought to be in perfection, guided 
the criticisms of Charles's coart, and af- 
forded the pattern of those tragedies which 
continued in fashion for twenty years af- 
ter the Restoration, and which were called 
rhyming or heroic plays. Though there 
is a general justice in this rema^ 1 am 
not aware that the inflated tone of these 
plays is imitated from any iFrench tngedy ; 
certainly there was a nobler model in the 
best works of Corneille. But Scott it 
more right in deriving the unnatural and 
pedantic dialogue which prevailed through 
these performances from the romances of 
Scudery and Calprenede. These were, 
about the era of the Restoration, almost 
as popular among the indolent gentry ai 
in France ; and it was to be expected that 
a style would gain ground in tragedy, 
which is not so widely removed from what 
tragedy requires, but that an ordinary au- 
dience would fail to perceive the differ- 
ence. There is but a narrow line be- 
tween the sublime and the tumid ; the man 
of business or of pleasure who frequents 
the theatre must have accustomed himself 
to make such large allowances, to put him- 
self into a state of mind so totally differ- 
ent from his every-day habits, that a little 
extraordinary deviation from nature, far 
from shocking him, will rather show like 
a farther advance towards excelleace. 
Hotspur and Almanzor, Richard and Aa- 
rungzebe, seem cast in the same mould; 
beings who can never occur in the com- 
mon walks of life, but whom the trage- 
dian has, by a tacit convention with the 
audience, acquired a right of feigning like 
his ghosts and witches. 

42. The first tragedies of Dryden were 
what was called heroic, and writ- Hefwc 
ten in rhyme ; an innovation tracedM 
which, of course, must be as- ^^^^ 
scribed to the influence of the French 
theatre. They have occasionzdly much 
vigour of sentiment and much beautiful 
poetry, with a versification sweet even to 
lusciousness. The " Conquest of Grena- 
da" is, on account of its extravagance, the 
most celebrated of these plays ; but it is 
inferior to the "Indian Emperor," from 
which it would be easy to select passages 
of perfect elegance. It is singular that, 
although the rhythm of dramatic verse is 
commonly permitted to be the most lai 
of any, Dryden has in this play availed 
himself of none of his wonted privileges. 
He regularly closes the sense with the 
couplet, and falls into a smoothness of ca- 
dence which, though exquisitely melliflu- 
ous, is perhaps too uniform, la the Con- 
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quest of Grenada the Tersiilcation is rather 
more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been 
Rfti laiir fond of this species of tragedy, on 
^'■f*'*^ account of his own facility in 
rhyming, and his habit of condensing his 
sense. Rhyme, indeed, can only be re- 
jected in our language from the traffic 
scene, because blank yerse affords wider 
scope for the emotions it ought to excite ; 
but for the tumid rhapsodies which the 
personages of his heroic plays utter there 
can be no excuse. He adhered to this 
tone, however, till the chan|[e in pubhc 
taste, and especially the ridicule thrown 
on his own plays by the Rehearsal, drove 
him to adopt a very different, though not 
altogether laultless style of tragedy. His 
principal works of this latter class are 
** All for Love,*" in 1678, the Spanish Friar, 
commonly referred to 1683, and Don Se- 
bastian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic 
fame of Dryden is huilt ; while the rants 
of Almanzor and Maximin are never men- 
tioned but in ridicule. The chief excel- 
lence of the first appears to consist in the 
beauty of the language, that of the second 
in the interest of the story, and that of the 
third in the highly-finished character of 
Dorax. Dorax is the best of Dryden's tra- 
l^c characters, and perhaps the only one 
m which he has iqpplied his great knowl- 
edge of the human mind to actual delinea- 
tion. It is highly dramatic, because form- 
ed of those complex passions which may 
readily lead either to virtue or to vice, and 
which the poet can manage so as to sur- 
prise the spectator without transgressing 
consistency. The Zanga of Young, a part 
of some theatrical effect, has been com- 
pounded of this character uul of that of 
Doa SabM- lago. But Don Sebastian is as 
tteB. imperfect as all plays must be 

in which a single personage is thrown for- 
ward in too strong relief for the rest. The 
language is full of that rant which charac- 
terized Dryden^s earlier tragedies, and to 
which a natural predilection seems, after 
some interval, to nave brought him back. 
Sebastian himself may seem to have been 
intended as a contrast to Mnley Moloch ; 
but, if the author had any rule to distin- 
guish the blustering of the hero from that 
of the tyrant, he has not left the use of it 
in his reader's hands. The plot of this 
tragedy is ill conducted, especially in the 
fifth act. Perhaps the delicacy of the 

f^resent a^e may have been too fastidious 
n excluding altogether from the drama 
this class of stones, because they may 
often excite great interest, give scope to 
impassioned poetry, and are admirably 
cafeulated ior the avayv^tpimt, or discov- 



erer, which is so much dwelt upon by the 
critics ; nor can the story of CEdipus, which 
has furnished one of the finest and most 
artful tragedies ever written, be well 
thought an improper subject even for rep- 
resentation. But they require, of all oth- 
ers, to be dexterously managed ; they may 
make the main distress of a tragedy, but 
not an episode in it. Our feelings revolt 
at seeing, as in Don Sebastian, an incestu- 
ous passion brought forward as the maike- 
weight of a plot, to eke out a fifth act, and 
to dispose of those characters whose for- 
tune the main story has not quite woimd 
up. 

44. The Spanish Friar has been praised 
for what Johnson calls the " happy B^uMk 
coincidence and coalition of the i^^^r. 
two plots." It is difficult to understand 
what can be meant by a compliment which 
seems either ironical or ignorant. No- 
thing can be more remote from the truth. 
The artifice of combining two distinct sto- 
ries on the stage is, we may suppose, ei- 
ther to interweave the incidents of one 
into those of the other, or, at least, so to 
connect some characters with each in- 
trigue as to make the spectator fancy 
them less distinct than they are. Thus, 
in the Merchant of Venice, the courtship 
of Bassanio and Portia is happily connect- 
ed with the main plot of Antonio and Shy- 
lock by two circumstances; it is to set 
Bassanio forward in his suit that the fatal 
bond is first given ; and it is by Portia's 
address that its forfeiture is explained 
away. The same play affords an instance 
of another kind of underplot, that of Lo- 
renzo and Jessica, which is more episodi- 
cal, and might, perhaps, be removea with- 
out any material loss to the fable ; though 
even this serves to account for, we do not 
say to palliate, the vindictive exasperation 
of the Jew. But to which of these do the 
comic scenes in the Spanish Friar bear 
most resemblance ? Certainly to the lat- 
ter. They consist entirely of an intrigue 
which Lorenzo, a young officer, carries on 
with a rich usurer^s wife ; but there is not, 
even by accident, any relation between 
his adventures and the love and murder 
which go forward in the palace. The 
Spanish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is 
reckoned the best performance of Dry- 
den in that line. Father Dominic is very 
amusing, and has been copied very freely 
by succeeding dramatists, especially in the 
Duenna. But Dryden has no great abun- 
dance of wit in this or any of his comedies. 
His jests are practical, and he seems to 
have written more for the eye than the 
ear. It may be noted, as a proof of this, 
that his stage directions are unusually fiilL 
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In point of diction, the Spanish Friar in 
its tragic scenes, and All for Love, are 
certaimy the best plays of Diyden. They 
are the least infected with his great fault, 
bombast, and should, indeed, be read over 
and over tr^ those who would learn the 
true tone of English tragedy. In dignity, 
in animation, in striking images and fig- 
ures, there are few or none that excel 
them; the power, indeed, of impressing 
sympathy or commanding tears was sel- 
dom placed by Nature within the reach of 
Dryden. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Yen- 
ocwty '^® Preserved, will generally be 

' reckoned the best tragedies of this 
period. They have both a deep pathos, 
springing from the intense and unmerited 
distress of women; both, especially the 
latter, have a dramatic eloquence, rapid 
and flowing, with less of turgid extrava- 
gance than we find in Otway's contempo- 
raries, and sometimes with very graceful 
poetry. The story of the Orphan is do- 
mestic, and evidently borrowed from some 
French novel, though I do not at present 
remember where I have read it ; it was 
once popular on the stage, and gave scope 
for good acting, but is unpleasing to the 
delicacy of our own age. Venice Pre- 
•erved is more frequently represented 
(than any tragedy after those of Shaks- 
peare ; the plot is highly dramatic in con- 
ception and conduct; even what seems, 
when we read it, a defect, the shifting of 
our wishes, or perhaps, rather, of our ill 
wishes, between two parties, the senate 
and the conspirators, who are redeemed 
by no virtue, does not, as is shown by ex- 
perience, interfere with the spectator's in- 
terest. Pierre, indeed, is one of those vil- 
lains for whom it is easy to excite the 
eympathy of the half-principled and the 
inconsiderate. But the great attraction is 
in the character of Belvidera ; and when 
that part is represented by such as we re- 
member to have seen, no tragedy is hon- 
oured by such a tribute, not of tears alone, 
but of more agony than many would seek 
to endure. The versification of Otway, 
like that of most in this period, runs al- 
most to an excess into the line of eleven 
syllables, sometimes also into the sdruc- 
ciolo form, or twelve syllables with a dac- 
tylic close. These give a considerable an- 
imation to tragic verse. 

46. Southern's Fatal Discovery, latterly 
Souihem. represented by the name of Isa- 
bella, is almost as famihar to the 

lovers of our theatre as Venice Preserved 
itself; and for the same reason, that when- 
ever an actress of great tragic powers 
arises, the part of Isabella is as fitted to 



exhibit them as that of BelTidenL Tim 
choice and conduct of the story are, how- 
ever, Southern's chief merits ; for there is 
little vigour in the language, though it is 
natural and free from the usual faults of 
his age. A similar character may be giv- 
en to his other tragedy, Oroonoko; in 
which Southern deserves the praise of 
having, first of any English writer, de- 
nounced the trafiSc in slaves, and the cniel- 
ties of their West Indian bondage. The 
moral feeling is high in this tragedy ; and 
it has sometimes been acted with a cer- 
tain success ; but the execution is not that 
of a superior dramatist. Of Lee no- ~^ 
thing need be said, but that he is, in 
spite of his proverbial extravagance, a man 
of poetical mind and some dramatic skill 
But he has violated historic truth in The- 
odosius without gaining much by inven- 
tion. The Mourning Bride of Con- (w--^ 
greve is written in prolix dcclama- ^••"^ 
tion, with no power over the passions. 
Johnson is well known to have praised a 
few lines in this tragedy as among the 
finest descriptions in the language ; while 
others, by a sort of contrariety^ave spo- 
ken of them as worth nothing. Truth is 
in its usual middle path ; many better pas- 
sages may be found, but they are well 
written and impressive.* 

47. In the early English comedy we 
find a large intermixture of ob- coowdiM ar 
scenity in the lower characters, ciuiiei nn 
nor always confined to them, "'*^ 
with no infrequent scenes of licentious in- 
cident and language. But these are inva- 
riably so brought forward as to manifest 
the dramatist's scorn of vice, and to excite 
no other sentiment in a spectator of even 
an ordinary degree of moral purity. la 
the plays that appeared after the Resto- 
ration, and that from the beginning, a dif- 
ferent tone was assumed. Vice was in 
her full career on the stage, unchecked by 
reproof, unshamed by contrast, and for the 
most part unpunished by mortification at 
the close. Nor are these less coarse in 
expression, or less impudent in their de- 
lineation of low debaucher\% than those of 
the preceding period. It may be observ- 
ed, on the contrary, that they rarely ex- 
hibit the manners of truly polished life, 
according to any notions we can frame of 
them, and are, in this respect, much below 
those of Fletcher. Massinger, and Shirley. 
It might not be easy, perhaps, to find a 
scene in any comedy of Charles ll.'s 
reign where one character has the beha- 
viour of a gentleman, in the sense we at- 



* Moorning Bride, Act ii., 3C«ne 3. JohiUQo'f 
Life of Congreve. 
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taeh to the word. Yet the aathon of 
these were themseWes in the world, and 
sometimes men of family and considera- 
ble station. The cause must be found in 
the state of society itself, debased as well 
as corrupted, fMirtly by the example of the 
court, partly by the practice of living in 
tayems, wmch became much more invet- 
erate after the Restoration than before. 
The contrast with the manners of Paris, 
as far as the staffs is their mirror, does 
not tell to our adVantage. These plays, 
as it may be expected, do not aim at the 
higher glories of comic writing ; they dis- 
play no knowledge of nature, nor often 
rise to any other conception of character 
than is gained by a caricature of some 
known class, or perhaps of some remark- 
able individual. Nor do they, in general, 
deserve much credit as comedies of in- 
trigue ; the plot is seldom invented with 
much care for its development ; and if 
scenes follow one another in a series of 
diverting incidents ; if the entanglements 
are such as produce laughter ; above all, if 
the personages keep up a well-sustained 
iMittle of repartee, the purpose is sufficient- 
ly answered. It is in this that they often 
excel ; some of them have considerable 
humour in the representation of character, 
though this may not be very original, and 
a good deal of wit in their dialogue. 

48. Wycherley is remember^ for two 
Wfcbeitov comedies, the Plain Dealer and 

' the Country Wife, the latter rep- 
resented with some change, in modem 
times, under the name of the Country Girl. 
The former has been frequently said to be 
taken from the Misanthrope of Molidre ; 
but this, like many current assertions, 
seems to have little, if any, foundation. 
Manly, the Plain Dealer, is, like Alceste, a 
speaker of truth ; but the idea is at least 
one which it was easy to conceive without 
plagiarism, and there is not the slightest 
resemblance in any circumstance or scene 
of Uie two comedies. We cannot say the 
same of the Country Wife ; it was evi- 
dently suggested by L'Ecole des Femmes ; 
the character of Amolphe has been cop- 
ied ; but even here the whole conduct of 
the piece of Wycherley is his own. It 
is more artificisl than that of Molidre, 
wherein too much passes in description ; 
the part of Asnes is rendered still more 
poignant ; and, among the comedies of 
Charleses reign, I am not sure that it is 
surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the fa- 
imprarMiMDt mous Afra Behn, have endeav- 
•itortiMBvT- oured to make the stage as 
•'■'**^ grossly immoral as their tal- 
ents permitted; but the two former are 



not destitute of humour. At the death of 
Charles it had reached the lowest point ; 
after the Revolution it became not mudi 
more a school of virtue, but rather a bet- 
ter one of polished manners than before ; 
and certainly drew to its service some 
men of comic genius, whose names ars 
now not only very familiar to our ears, 
as the boasts of our theatre, but whose 
works have not all ceased to enliven its 
walls. 

60. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, writ- 
ten, as some have said, at twenty- c^q^,^ 
one years of age, but, in fact, not ^^""' 
quite so soon, and represented in 1693, 
placed himself at once in a rank whidi 
he has always retained. Though not, I 
think, the first, he is undeniably among 
the first names. The Old Bachelor was 
quickly followed l^ the Double Dealer, 
and that by Love for Love, in which he 
reached the summit of his reputation. The 
last of his four comedies, the Way of the 
World, is said to have been coldly received; 
for which it is hard to assign any sub- 
stantial cause, unless it be some want of 
sequence in the plot. The peculiar excel- 
lence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly 
sparkling from the lips of almost every 
character, but on this account it is accom- 
panied by want of nature and simplicity. 
Nature, indeed, and simplicity do not be- 
long, as proper attributes, to that comedy 
which, itself the creature of an artificiiu 
society, has for its proper business to ex- 
aggerate the affection and hoUowness of 
the worid. A critical code, which should 
require the comedy of polite life to be nat- 
ural, would make it intolerable. Bnl 
there are limits of deviation from likeness 
which even caricature must not trans- 
gress ; and the type of truth should always 
regulate the playful aberrations of an in- 
ventive pencil. The mannen of Con- 
greve's comedies are not, to us at least, 
like those of reality ; I am not sure that 
we have any cause to suppose that ther 
much better represent the times in whieh 
they appeared. His characten, with an 
exception or two, are heartless and n- 
cious ; which, on being attacked by Col- 
lier, he justified, probably by an after- 
thought, on the authority of Aristotle's 
definition of comedjr ; that it is ft^owtf 
faoXorepuv, an imitation of what is the 
worae in human nature.* But it must be 
acknowledged that, more than any pre- 
ceding writer among us, he kept np the 
tone of a gentleman ; his men of the world 
are profligate, but not coarse ; he rarely, 

* Congravt't AmendmenU of Mr. CoUitr'ttBlM 
citationa. 
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like Shadwell, or eren Dryden, eaten for 
the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must understand ; he gave, 
in fact, a tone of refinement to the public 
taste, which it never lost, and which, in 
its progression, has banished his own 
comedies from the stage. 

61. Love for Love is generally reputed 
L9f« ibr the best of these. Congreve has 
i^** never any great success in the con- 
ception or management of his plot ; but in 
this comedy there is least to censure ; sev- 
eral of the characters are exceedingly hu- 
morous ; the incidents are numerous and 
not complex ; the wit is often admirable. 
Angelica and Miss Prue, Ben and Tattle, 
have been repeatedly imitated : but they 
have, I think, a considerable degree of dra- 
matic originality in themselves. Johnson 
has observed that Ben the sailor is not 
reckoned over natural, but he is very di- 
verting. Possibly he may be quite as nat- 
ural a portrait of a mere sailor as that to 
which we have become used in modem 
comedy. 

52. The Way of the World I should pcr- 
Hto oiber haps incline to place next to this ; 
vmto^^ the coquetry of Millamant, not 
without some touches of delicacy and af- 
fection, the impertinent coxcombry of Pet- 
ulant and Witwood, the mixture of wit and 
ridiculous vanity in Lady Wishfort, are 
amusing to the reader. Congreve has 
here made more use than, as far as I re- 
member, had been common in England, of 
the all-important soubrelte, on whom so 
much depends in French comedy. The 
manners of France happily enabled her 
dramatists to improve what they had bor- 
rowed with signal success from the ancient 
stage, the witty and artful servant, faith- 
ful to his master while he deceives every 
one besides, by adding this female attend- 
ant, not less versed in every artifice, nor 
less quick in repartee. Mincing and Foi- 
ble, in this play of Congreve, are good 
specimens of the class ; but, speaking with 
some hesitation, I do not think they will 
be found, at least not so naturally drawn, 
in the comedies of Charles's time. Many 
would, perhaps not without cause, prefer 
the Old Bachelor; which abounds with 
wit, but seems rather deficient in original- 
ity of character and circumstance. The 
Double Dealer is entitled to the same 
praise of wit, and some of the characters, 
thouffh rather exaggerated, are amusing; 
but me plot is so entangled towards the 



conclasion, that I hare found it dUficnlt, 
even in reading, to comprehend it. 

53. Congreve is not superior to Farqo- 
har and Vanbruffh, if we miffht wmx^^. 
compare the whole of their woiiu. vahmk. 
Never has he equalled in vivacity, in ori- 
ginality of contrivance, or in clear and 
rapid development of intrigue, the Bean's 
Stratagem of the one, and, much less, the 
admirable delineation of the Wrongbead 
family in the Provoked Husband of the 
other. But these were of the eighteenth 
century. Farquhar's Trip to the JabUee, 
though once a popular comedy, is not dis- 
tinguished by more than an easy flow of 
wit, and perhaps a little novelty in some 
of the characters ; it is, indeed, written 
in much superior language to the plays 
anterior to the Revolution. But the Re- 
lapse and the Provoked Wife of Van- 
brugh have attained a considerable repu- 
tation. In the former the character of 
Amanda is interesting, especially in the 
momentary wavering and quick recovery 
of her virtue. This is the first homage 
that the theatre had paid, since the Resto- 
ration, to female chastity ; and, notwith- 
standing the vicious tone of the other 
characters, in which Vanbnigh has gooe 
as great lengths as any of his contempo- 
raries, we perceive the beginnings of a 
reaction in public spirit, which gradually 
reformed and elevated the moral standard 
of the stage.* The Provoked Wife, thous;h 
it cannot be said to give any proofs of ttiis 
sort of improvement, has some merit as a 
comedy ; it is witty and animated, as Van- 
brugh usually was ; the character of Sir 
John Brute may not have been too gmt a 
caricature of real manners, such as sur- 
vived from the debased reign of Charles; 
and the endeavour to expose the gnns- 
ness of the older generation was itself an 
evidence that a better polish had been 
given to social life. 



* This purification of Rngliah comedy baa 
times been attributed to the effects ^ a famoot «• 
saj by Collier on the immormlity of the Eofliib 
stage. But, if public opinion had not been prepared 
to go along, in a considerable degree, with Colbv, 
his animadTersions could have produced httia 
change. In point of fact, the subsequent improvt^ 
ment was but slow, and, for some years, rmthff 
shown in avoiding coarse indecencies than in modi 
elevation of sentiment. Steele*s ConscioQS Lov. 
era is the first comedy which can be called moral ; 
Cibber, in those parts of the Provoked Hotbaod 
that he wrote, carried thia farther, and the aUfS 
afterward grew more and more refined, till n b^ 
came languid and sentimental. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

BtaTDBT or POUTB LmitTDU m pbom raoM 1060 to 1700. 



SicnoH I 



FootMwIle. — Sl Eoramond. 

hoan uid lUpin.— Mucelli 

£ii|liih Sli\e, tai Criucitm.— Dirden. 
1. Ir IltUy could faroiah do long liat o( 
jjf^,^,^ conspicuom names in this de- 
uwMm H partment of lilerature to our 
•^i- lul period, she ia far more di^ 

ficient in the preKnt. The Prose Fioren 
tine of Dati, a collection of what seeiDE-il 
the best apecimens of Italian eloquenci' 
in this century, aerved chiefly to prove in 
mediocrity, nor hsa that editor, by his 
own panegyric on Louis XIV. or any 
other of his writings, been able lo redee m 
" The sermons of Segneri han- 



•ome measuR, on the surrounding bar- 
renness. The letiers of Hagalotti, an<], 
atiU more, of Redi, themselves philo&i'- ; 
liheiB, and generally writing on philosD- 
phy, seem to do more credit than any- 
thing else to this period.t 
a. Crescirabeni, the founder of the Ar 
cadian Society, has made :\n 
honourable name by his exrr 
lions to purify the national taate, as wi 11 
as by his diligence in preserving tbe mem- 
ory of better ages than his own. Ht> 
Hutoiy of National Poetry is a laborious 
■lid Dseful work, to which I have som<- . 
times been indebted. His treatise on tin' 
b«autf of tliat poetry is only known i<> 
nw through Salfi. It is written in di.i- 
logne.thespeakersbeinffArcadians. Ad\- 
iona to extirpate the school of the Han- , 
nisU, without falling back altogether into 
that of Petrarch, he set ap Costanzo as a 
model of poetry. Most of his precepts, I 
ium observes, are very trivial at present : 
bat at the epoch of its appearance it wns 
of mat service towards the reform of 
Italian literature.^ 

S. This period, the second part of tht^ 
Amtthm- seventeenth century, comptp- 
Srxiv. la bendsthemost considerable, and, 
f""^ in every sense, the most impor- 
tant and distinguished portion of what 
was once called the great age in France, 
the reign of Louis XIV. In this period 



the Uterature of Franca was adomod b^ 
its most brilliant writers; since, ootwitb- 
standing the genius and popalarily of 
Aome who followed, we generally find a 
still higher place awarded bv men of fine 
taste to Bossuet and Pascal than to Vol- 
laire and Montesquieu. The language 
was written with a care that might have 
lettered the powers of ordinary men, bat 
rendered those of such as we have nieo- 
^ioned more resplendent. The laws of 
Laste and grammar, like those of nature, 
vere held immutable; it was the province 
of human genius to deal with them, as it 
does with nature, by a skilful em^oy- 
ment, not by a preposterous and ineffect- 
ual rebellion against their control. Pari- 
ty and perspicuity, simplicitjr and ease, 
were conditions of good writing: it was 
never thought that an author, especially 
in prose, might transgress the reco^sea 
idiom of his mother tongue, or invent 
words unknown to it, for the sake of ef^ 
feet or novelty ; or, if in some rare occoi^ 
rence so bold a course might be forgiven, 
these exceptions were but as miracTn in 
religion, which would cease to strike ns, 
or be no miracles at alt, but for tbe rt^ii- 
larity of the laws to which thev bear wit- 
ness even while they violate tnem. We 
have not thought it necessary to defer the 

E raise which some great French wrilen 
ave deserved on the score of their lan- 
guage for this chapter. Bossuet, Male* 
branche, Amauld, and Pascal have alrea- 
dy been commemorated; and it is suffi- 
cient to point out two causes in perpetual 

I operation during this period which enno- 
bled and preserved in purity the literatnra 
of France ; one, the salutarv influence of 

! the Academy ; the other, that emnlatkn 
between the Jesuits and Jansenista for 
pubUc esteem, which was better display- 
ed in their politer writings than in the ab- 
struse and endless controversy of the five 

I propositions. A few remain to be men- 
tioned ; and, as the sab)ect of this cha^ 
ter, in order to avoid freqaeot sobdiviaiona, 
ia miacellaneons, the r^er must expect 
to find thai we do not, in every instanee, 
conflne ourselves to what be may consider 
as polite letters. 

4. Fontenelle, b^ the variety of hie tal- 
enu, by their application to the Tmumm t : 
potniits moM congenial lo the *•■ """■ 
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intellectual character of his contempora- 
ries, and by that extraordinary longevity 
which made those contemporaries not less 
than three generations of mankind, may 
be reckoned the best representative of 
French hterature. Bom in 1657, and dy- 
ing, within a few days of a complete cen- 
tury, in 1757, he enjoyed the most pro- 
tracted life of any among the modem 
learned ; and that a life in the full sun- 
shine of Parisian literature, without care 
and without disease. In nothing was 
Fontenelle a ^reat writer; his mental and 
moral disposition resembled each other ; 
equable, without the capacity of perform- 
ing, and hardly of conceiving, anything 
tmly elevated, but not less exempt from 
the fraits of passion, from paradox, unrea- 
sonableness, and prejudice. His best pro- 
ductions are, perhaps, the eulogies on the 
deceased members of the Academy of 
Sciences, which he pronounced during al- 
most forty years ; but these nearly all be- 
long to the eighteenth centuiy ; they are 
jnst and candid, with sufficient, though 
not very profound, knowledge of the ex- 
act sciences, with a style pure and flow- 
ing, which his good sense had freed from 
some early affectation, and his cold temper 
as well as sound understanding restrain- 
ed from extravagance. In his nrst works 
we have symptoms of an infirmity be- 
longing more frequently to age than to 
youth ; but Fontenelle was never young 
in passion. He affects the tone of some- 
what pedantic and frigid gallantry, which 
seems to have survived the society of the 
Hotel Rambouillet who had countenanced 
it, and which borders too nearly on the 
language which Moliere and his disciples 
had well exposed in their coxcombs on the 
stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead, publish- 
Hif Dia- ^^i I think, in 1685, are condcmn- 
logae* of ed by some critics for their false 
*^ ^^^^- taste and perpetual strain at some- 
thing unexpected and paradoxical. The 
leadmg idea is, of course, borrowed from 
Lucian ; but Fontenelle has aimed at 
^eater poignancy by contrast ; the ghosts 
in his dialogues are exactly those who 
had least in common with each other in 
life, and the general object is to bring, by 
some happy analogy which had not oc- 
curred to the reader, or by some inge- 
nious defence of what he had been accus- 
tomed to despise, the prominences and 
depressions of historic characters to a 
level. This is what is always well re- 
ceived in the kind of society for which 
Fontenelle wrote ; but if much is mere 
sophistry in his dialogues, if the general 
tone ia little above that of the world, there 



is also, what we often And in the mtM, 
some acuteness and novelty, and some 
things put in a light which it may be worth 
while not to neglect. 

6. Fenelon, not many years afterwaid, 
copied the scheme, though not the thm ir 
style, of Fontenelle in h» own Di- F^Mim 
alogues of the Dead, written for the use 
of his pupil the Duke of Burgundy. Some 
of these dialogues are not truly of the 
dead ; the characters speak as if on earth, 
and with earthly designs. They have cer- 
tainly more solid sense and a more eleva- 
ted morality than those of Fontenelle, to 
which La Harpe has preferred them. The 
noble zeal of Fenelon not to spare the 
vices of kings, in writing for the heir of 
one so imperious and so open to the cen- 
sure of reflecting minds, shines through- 
out these dialogues ; but, designed as they 
were for a boy, they naturally appear in 
some places rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his 
famous dialogues on the Plural- FbatcMiM 
ity of Worids, Les Mondes ; in Pimiiiy if 
which, if the conception is not ^•'** 
wholly original, he has at least developed 
it with so much spirit and vivacity, that it 
would show as bad taste to censure his 
work as to reckon it a model for imita- 
tion. It is one of those happy ideas 
which have been privileged monopolies 
of the first inventor ; and it will be loond, 
accordingly, that all attempts to copy this 
whimsical union of gallantry with sci- 
ence have been insipid almost to a ridicD- 
lous degree. Fontenelle throws so much 
gfayety and wit into his compliments to 
the lady whom he initiates into his theory, 
that we do not confound them with the 
nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is her- 
self so spirited, unaflfected, and clever, 
that no philosopher could be ashamed of 
gallantry towards so deser\'ing an object. 
The fascinating paradox, as then it seem- 
ed, though our children are now taught to 
lisp it, that the moon, the planets, the fixed 
stars, are full of inhabitants, is presented 
with no more show of science than was 
indispensable, but with a varying liveU 
ness that, if we may judge by the conse- 
quences, has served to convince as weD 
as amuse. The plurality of worlds had 
been suggested by Wilkins, and probablT 
by some Cartesians in France ; but it wis 
first rendered a popular tenet by this 
agreeable little book of Fontenelle, which 
had a great circulation in Europe. VnB 
ingenuity with which he obviates the dif- 
ficulties he is compelled to acknowledge 
is worthy of praise ; and a good deal of 
the popular truths of physical astixmooT 
is found in these dialo^es. 
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8. The History of Oradea, which Fon- 
His niMory tenelle published in 1687, is wor- 
•r oncka. thy of obsenration as a sign of 
the change that was working in literature. 
In the provinces of erudition and of polite 
letters, long so independent, perhaps even 
so hostile, some tendency towards a coa- 
lition began to appear. The men of the 
world, especially after they had acquired 
a free temper of thinking m religion, and 
become accustomed to talk about philoso- 
phy, desired to know something of the 
questions which the learned disputed ; but 
they demanded this knowledge by a short 
and easy road, with no great sacrifice of 
their leisure or attention. Fontenelle, in 
the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues 
on the Plunility of Worlds, prepar^ a 
repast for their taste. A dull work of a 
learned Dutch physician. Van Dale, had 
taken up the subject of the ancient onip 
cles, and explained them by human im- 
posture instead of that of the devil, which 
nad been the more orthodox hypothesis. 
A certain degree of paradox, or want of 
orthodoxy, already gave a zest to a book 
in France ; and rontenelle^s lively man- 
ner, with more learning than good society 
at Paris possessed, and about as much as 
it could endure, united to a clear and acute 
line of argument, created a popularity for 
his History of Oracles which we cannot 
reckon altogether unmerited.* 

9. The works of 8t. Evremond were 
01. Em- collected after his death in 1705 ; 
tt<»<>* but many had been printed before, 
and he lividently belongs to the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. The fame 
of St. Evremond as a brilhant star, during 
a long life, in the polished aristocracy of 
France and England, gave, for a time, a 
considerable lustre to his writings, the 
greater part of which are such eflfusions 
as the daily intercourse of good company 
called forth. In verse or in prose, he is 
the gallant friend, rather than lover, of la- 
dies who, secure, probably, of love in some 
other quarter, were proud of the friendship 
of a wit. He never, to do him justice, 
mistakes his character, which, as his age 
was not a little advanced, might have in- 
curred ridicule. Hortense Mancini, duch- 
ess of Mazarin, is his heroine ; but we 
take little interest in compliments to a 
woman neither respected in her hfe nor 
remembered since. Nothing can be more 
trifling than the general character of the 
writings of St. Evremond ; but sometimes 
Tic rises to literary criticism, or even civil 

• I have ikH compared, or indeed read, Van 
Dale's work ; but I rather fuapect that some of the 
maaoning, not (ha learniDg, of FonlantHa ia on- 
final. 

Vol. U.— d E 



history ; and on such topics he is clear, 
unaffected, cold, without imagination or 
sensibility; a t3rpe of the fngid being, 
whom an aristocratic and highly-polished 
society is apt to produce. The chief 
merit of St. Evremond is in his style and 
manner; he has less wit than Voiture^ 
who contributed to form him, or than 
Voltaire, whom he contributed to form ; 
but he shows neither the effort of the for- 
mer nor the restlessness of the latter. 
Voltaire, however^ when he is most qoiet^ 
as in the earliest and best of his historical 
wortcs, seems to bear a considerable re^ 
semblance to St. Evremond, and there 
can be no doubt that he was familiar with 
the latter*s writings. 

10. A woman has the glory of being 
full as conspicuous in the graces MadaoMda 
of style as any writer of this fa- ••'rtfa*. 
mous age. It is evident that this was 
Madame de Sevign6. Her letters, indeed, 
were not published tiU the eighteenth cen* 
tury, hut they were written in the midday 
of Louisas reign. Their ease and freedom 
from affectation are more striking by con- 
trast with the two epistolary styles which 
had been most admired in France : that ol 
Balzac, which is laboriously tumid, and 
that of Voiture^ which becomes insipid by 
dint of affectation. Every one perceives 
that in the letters of a mother to het 
daughter, the public, in a strict sense, m 
not thought of; and yet the habit ot 
speaking and writing what men of wit 
and taste would desire to hear and ready 
gives a certain mannerism, I will not say 
air of effort, even to the letters of Madame 
de Sevigne. The abandonment of the 
heart to its casual imipulses is not so gen^ 
nine as in some that have since been pub^ 
lished. It is at least clear that it is pos^ 
sible to become affected in copying her 
unaffected style ; and some of Walpole*8 
letters bear witness to this. Her wit and 
talent of painting by single touches are 
very eminent ; scarcely any collection of 
letters, which contain so httle that can in< 
terest a distaUit age, are read with such 
pleasure ; if they have any general faulty 
It is a little monotony and excess of affec 
tion towards her daughter, which is report^ 
ed to have wearied its object ; and, in con-> 
trast with this, a little want of sensibility 
towards all beyond her immediate friendSf 
and a readiness to find something ludicrous 
in the dangers and sufferings of others.* 

* The proofo of thia are nnmeroes enooch iff 
her letters. In one of them she meotiODs that « 
lady of her acquaintance, havinf been hittea bj s 
mad doff. had aooe to be dipped in the aea, ana 
amuaaa heraelf by taking off the provincial aecaol 
with wbkh As will tuRMA wwtt. ^ ^^a^ VA 
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11. The French Academy had heen to 
Tte FfWMii judicious, both in the choice of 
Academy, its members and in the general 
tenour of its proceedings, that it stood 
very high in pubhc esteem, and a volun- 
tary deference was commonly shown to 
its authority. The favour of Louis XIV., 
when he grew to manhood, was accorded 
as amply as that of Richelieu. The Acad- 
emy was received by the king, when they 
approached him publicly, with the same 
ceremonies as the superior courts of jus- 
tice. This body had, almost from its 
commencement, undertaken a national 
dictionary, which should carry the lan- 
guage to its utmost perfection, and trace 
a road to the highest eloquence that de- 
pended on purity and choice of words ; 
more than this could not be given by man. 
The work proceeded very slowly; and 
dictionaries were published in the mean 
time, one by Richelet in 1680, another by 
Furetidre. The former seems to be little 
more than a glossary of technical or other- 
wise doubtfulwords ;* but the latter, though 
pretending to contain only terms of art and 
science, was found, by its definitions and 
by the authorities it quoted, to interfere so 
much with the project of the academi- 
cians, who had armed themselves with an 
exclusive privilege, that they not only ex- 
pelled Furetidre from their body, on the 
allegation that he had availed himself of 
materials intrusted to him by the Acade- 
my for its own dictionary, but instituted a 
long process at law to hinder its publica- 
tion. This was in 1685 ; and the diction- 
ary of Furetiere only appeared after his 
death, at Amsterdam, in I690.t Whatever 
may have been the delinquency, moral or 
legal, of this compiler, his dictionary is 
praised by Goujet as a rich treasure, in 
which almost everything is found that we 
can desire for a sound knowledge of the 
language. It has been frequently roprint- 

plange. She makes a jest of La Voisin'a execu- 
tion ; and, though that person was as little entitled 
to sympathy as any one, vet, when a woman is 
bumed alive, it is not usual for another woman to 
turn it into drollery. 

Madame de Sevign^*s taste has been arraig^Md 
for slighting Racine ; and she has been charged 
with the unfortunate prediction, 11 passers comme 
1e caft. But it is denied that these words can be 
found, though few like to give up so diverting a 
miscalculation of futurity. In her time Corneiile's 
party was so well supported, and he deserved so 
mucn gratitude and reverence, that we cannot 
much wonder at her licing carried a little coo far 
against his rival. Who lias ever seen a woman 
jast towards the rivals of her friends, though many 
are just towards their own ? 

• Goujet Baillet, n. 762. 

t Pelisson, Hist, de PAcad^mie (continuation 
par Olivet), p. 47. Oouiet, Bibliotbeque Frangaise, 
i.,S3^efpok. Blofr.Univ.,ut.FBrataftra. 



ed, and continued long in esteem. But 
the dictionary of the Academy, which was 
pubUshed in 1894, claimed an anthority to 
which that of a private man could not 
pretend. Yet the first edition seems to 
have rather disappointed the public ex- 
pectation. Many objected to tit want of 
quotations, and to the observance of aa 
orthography that had become obsolete. 
The Academy undertook a revision of its 
work in 1700 ; and finally profiting l^ tht 
public opinion on which it endeavoured lo 
act, rendered this dictionary the most re* 
ceived standard of the French language.* 

12. The Grammaire G6n6rale et Rai- 
sonn6c of Lancelot, in which Ar- pkMch 
nauld took a considerable share, *""•■"■■ 
is rather a treatise on the philosophy of all 
language than one peculiar to the VnnelL 
"The best critics," says Baillet, "ae- 
knowledge that there is nothing writteo 
by either the ancient or the modem grain* 
marians with so much justness and solid- 
ity. '^f Vigneul-Marville bestows upon it 
an almost equal eulogy.^ Lancelot was 
copied in a great degree by Lami, in his 
Rhetoric or Art of Speaking, with little of 
value that is original.^ Vaugelas retained 
his place as the founder of sound gram- 
matical criticism, though his judgments 
have not been uniformly confirmed bv the 
next generation. His remarks were edited, 
with notes, by Thomas Comeille, who had 
the reputation of an excellent grammi- 
rian. I The observations of Menage on the 
French language, in 1675 and 1676, are said 
to have the fault of reposing too miu*h on 
obsolete authorities, even those of the six- 
teenth century, which had long been pro- 
scribed by a politer age.^ Notwithstand- 
ing the zeal of the Academy, no cnti- 
cal laws could arrest the revolutions of 
speech. Changes came in with the lapse 
of time, and were sanctioned by the im- 
perious rule of custom. In a book on 
grammar, published as early as 1688. Bal- 
zac and Voiture,even Patru and the Port- 
Royal writers, are called semi-modems;** 
so many new phrases had since made thi-ir 
way into composition, so many of thein 
had acquired a certain air of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, 
as it was estimated in this age nwfciMir 
by those who aspired to the char- Bnitfoaf 
acter of good critics, may be JV*"* 
learned from one of the dialogues ^^^^^ 

* Pelisson, p 69. Goajet, p. 261. 
t Joi^rnens des S^taos, n. 606. Goujet 
Baillet*a words, 
t Melanges do LiU^rature, i., 124. 
6 OoajK, 1., 56. Oibert, p. 351. 



n Gotiiet, 146. Riogr. Uoit. 
** Bibliotb^ue UniTeraelle, xt., 
makes a wnilar remark od Patam. 
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in m woric of Bouhoun, Lea Entretiens 
d^Ariste et d*Eug^e. Bouhotm was a 
Jesujti who affect^ a polite and lively tone, 
according to the fashion of his time, so as 
to warrant some deme of ridicule ; but a 
man of taste and judgment, whom, though 
La Harpe speaks of him with some dm- 
dain, his contemporaries quoted with re- 
spect. The first and the most interesting 
at present of these conversations, which 
are feigned, to take place between two 
gentlemen of Uteraiy taste, turns on the 
French language.* This he presumes to 
be the best of all modem ; deriding the 
SfMmish for its pomp, the Italian for its 
finical effeminacy.f The French has the 
secret of uniting brevity with clearness, 
and with purity and politeness. The 
Greek and Latin are obscure where they 
are concise. The Spanish is always dif- 
fuse. The Spanish is a turbid torrent, 
often overspreading the country with great 
■oise; the Italian a gentle rivulet, occa- 
sionally given to inundate its meadows ; 
the French a noble river, enriching the 
adjacent lands, but with an eq[ual majestic 
course of waters that never quits its level.| 
Spanish, again, he compares to an in- 
solent beauty, that holds her head high, 
and takes pleasure in splendid dress; 
Italian to a painted coquette, always at- 
tired to please ; French to a modest and 
agreeable lady, who, if you may call her 
a prude, has nothing uncivil or repulsive 
in her prudery. Latin is the common 
mother ; but, while Italian has the sort of 
Kkeness to Latin which an ape bears to a 
man, in French we have the dignity, po- 
liteness, purity, and good sense of the Au- 
gustan age. The French have rejected 
almost all the diminutives once in use, and 
do not, like the Italians, admit the right of 
framing others. This language does not 
tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, nor even 
any kind of assonance, as amertume and 
fortune, near together. It rejects very 
Dold metaphors, as the zenith of virtue, the 
apogie of glory ; and it is remarkable that 



* Boahoan points out Mrenl innovationa which 
bad lataly come into tiae. He dislikes avoir d*i 
imimmgtmeiUt or «vptr de la eontidiration^ and thinks 
tbeae phrases would not last, in which he waa 
miataken. 7W de visagt and tcmr d^nptrit were 
new : the worda /<miit, m^mm, amitUtt oampu, and 
BMoy more, were used in new senses. Thus alao 
moan and trop ; aa the phrase, ^ n* mom pat trvp dt 
vafre avi$. It seems, on reflection, that aome or the 
cipressions he aniinadTerts upon mast have been 
•fleeted while they were new, being in oppoaition 
to the correct meaning of words ; snd it is alwaya 
corioua, in other langnagea aa well aa our own, to 
obserre the comparatively recent nolnUty of many 
thioga quite established by present usage.— Entre- 
tftma d*Ariste et d'Eugtoe, p. 95. 

t P. 53 (edit 1671). I P. 77. 



its poetry is almost as hostile to metaphor 
as Its prose.* ^ We have very few words 
merel]^ poetical, and the language of oar 
poets is not very different from that of tho 
world. Whatever be the cause, it is cer- 
tain that a figurative st^le is neither good 
among us in verse nor m prose.*' Tms is 
evidently much exaggerated, and in con- 
tradiction to the known examines, at least, 
of dramatic poetry. AU affectation and 
labour, he proceeds to say, are equally re- 
pugnant to a good French style. " If we 
would speak the language well, we should 
not try to speak it too welL It detests ex- 
cess of ornament ; it would almost desire 
that words should be, as it were, naked { 
their dress must be no more than neces- 
sity and decency require. Its simplicitir 
is averse to compound words ; those ad- 
jectives which are formed by such a junc- 
ture of two, have long been exiled both 
from prose and verse. Our own pronun- 
ciation," he affirms, '* is the most natural 
and pleasiujg of any. The Chinese and 
other Asiatics sing; the Germans rattle 
(rallent); the Spaniards spout; the Ital- 
ians sigh ; the English whistle ; the French 
alone can properly be said to speak ; which 
arises, in fact, from our not accenting any 
svllable before the penultimate. The 
French language is best adapted to ex- 
press the tenderest sentiments of the 
neart ; for which reason our songs are so 
impassioned and pathetic, while those of 
Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. Oth- 
er languages may address the imagination, 
but ours alone speaks to the heart, which 
never understands what is said in them.'^t 
This is literally amusing ; and with eoual 
patriotism, Bouhours, in another place, nas 
proposed the question, whether a German 
can, by the nature of things, possess any 
wit. 

14. Bouhours, not deficient, as we may 
perceive, in self-confidence and Attacind 
proneness to censure, presumed hj BarMsr 
to turn into ridicule the writers ^a«»"- 
of Port-Royal, at that time of such distm- 
guished reputation as threatened to eclipse 
the credit which the Jesuits had always 
preserved in polite letters. He alludies 
to their long periods and the exaggerated 
phrases of invective which they poured 
forth in controversy.^ But the Jansenist 

* p so ^ p ea. 

t P. 150. Vigneul-M arrille obanvea that the 
Port^Rml writers formed their style originally oq 
Uiat of Balxac (vol. 1., p. 107) ; and that M . dUn- 
diUy, brother oi Antony Amauld, affected at om 
time a grand and copioua manner Uke the Span- 
iarda, aa being mora aerioua and impoaing, eape* 
cially in devotional writinga ; bat afterward, find* 
ing the French were impatient of thia style, that 
party tbaodoned it forfliMiBGfsccnciBt^wlikkil 
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mrtf was well able to defend itself. Bar- 
oier d*Aucour retaliated on the vain Jesuit 
by his Sent i mens de Cleanthe sur les En- 
tretiens d'Ariste et d'fiugene. It seems 
to be the general opinion of French critics 
that he has well exposed the weak parts 
of his adversary, his affected air of the 
world, the occasional frivolity and feeble- 
ness of his observations ; yet there seems 
something morose in the censures of the 
supposed Cleanthe, which renders this 
book less agreeable than that on which it 
animadverts. 

15. Another work of criticism by Bou- 
La Mtniire bours, La Maniere de Bien Pen- 
ABienPeo- ser, which is also in dialogue, 
*^* contains much that shows acute- 
ness and dehcacy of discrimination ; 
though his taste was deficient in warmth 
and sensibility, which renders him some- 
what too strict and fastidious in his judg- 
ments. He is an unsparing enemy of ob- 
scurity, exaggeration, and nonsense, and I 
laughs at the hyperbolical language of | 
Balzac, while he has rather overpraised 
Voiture.* The affected, inflated thoughts, 
of which the Italian and Spanish writers 
afford him many examples, Bouhours just- 
ly condemns, and by the correctness of 
his judgment may deserve, on the whole, 
a respectable place in the second order of 
critics. 

16. The R^exions sur TEloquence et 

is by no means less difficult to whic well, p. 139. 
Baillet seems to refer their love of longr pcriixls to 
the famous advocate Le Maistre, who had employ- 
ed them in his pleadings, not only as givmg more 
dignity, but also because the public ta?<te at that 
time favoured them. — Jugemons des S^avans, n. 
9S3. 

" Voiture, he says, always takes a tone of raillery 
when he exaggerates: Le faux devient vrai a la 
faveur de Tironie, p. 29. But we can hardly think 
that Balzac was not gravely ironical in some of the 
strange hyperboles which Bouhours quotes from 
him. 

In the fourth dialogue Bouhours has many just 
observations on the necessity of clearness. An ob- 
scurity arising from allusion to thmgs now un- 
known, such as we fmd in the ancients, is no fault, 
but a misfortune; hut this is no excuse for one 
which may be avoided, and arises from the writer's 
indistinctness of conception or language : Cela 
n*est oas intelligible, dit Philinthe (after hearing a 
fbolisD rhapsody extracted from a funeral sermon 
on Louis XIII.). Non, repondit Eudoxe, ce n*est 

Eas tout-jk-fait de galimatins, ce n*est que du ph^> 
us. Vous mettez done, dit Fhilinthe, de la diffe- 
rence entre le galimatias et le ph^bus ? Oni, repar- 
tit Eudoxe, le galimatias renlcrme une obscurity 
profonde, et n'a de soi-m^me nul sens raisnnnable. 
Le ph^us n'est pas si obscur, et a un brillant qui 
signifie, on semble signifier quelque chose ; le so- 
leil y entre d'ordmaire, et c'est peut-^tre ce qui a 
doiuM lieu en notre lan^ue au nom de phebus. Ce 
n'est pas (^ue quelquefois le phebus ne devienne ob- 
scur. )uequ*ik n'^tre pas entendu ; mais alors le gali- 
matias s*en joint ; ce ne sont que biiilans et que 
tSnktnm de toot cdtas^p. 342. 



sur la PoSsie of Rapm, another Basing is- 
Jesuit, whose Latin poem on 



Gardens has already been prais- 2d?SSt 
ed, are iudicious, though per- ^*'* 
haps rather too diffuse ; his criticism is 
what would appear severe in our times ; 
but it was that of a man formed by the 
ancients, and who lived also in the best 
and most critical age of France. The re- 
flections on poetry are avowedly founded 
on Aristotle, but with much that is new, 
and with examples from modem poets to 
confirm and illustrate it. The practice at 
this time in France was to depreciate the 
Italians; and Tasso is often the subject 
of Rapin's censure, for want, among other 
things, of that grave and majestic chaiae- 
tor which epic poetry demands. Yet Ri- 
pin is not so rigorous but that he can 
blame the coldness of modem precepts in 
regard to French poetry. After condema- 
ing the pompous tone of Brebceuf in his 
translation of the Pharsalia, he remarks 
that '* we have gone since to an opposite 
extreme by too scrupulous a care for the 
purity of the language ; for we have be^ 
gun to take from poetry its force and dig- 
nity by too much reserve and a false mod- 
esty, which we have established as char- 
acteristics of our language, so as to de- 
prive it of that judicious boldness which 
true poetry requires ; we have cut off the 
metaphors and all those figures of speech 
which give force and spirit to words, and 
reduced all the artifices of words to a 
pure, regular style, which exposes itseif 
to no risk by bold expression. The taste 
of the age ; the influence of women, who 
are naturally timid; that of the coon, 
which had hardly anything in common 
with the ancients, on account of its iL^ual 
antipathy for learning, accredited this 
manner of writing."* In this RapiQ 
seems to glance at the polite but cold 
criticism of his brother Jesuit, Bouhours. 
17. Kapin,in another work of criticism, 
the Parallels of Great Men of iiii Tanv^t 
Antiquity, has weighed in the ofCreKMet. 
scales of his own judgment Demosthenes 
and Cicero, Homer and Virgil. Thucydides 
and Livy, Plato and Aristotle. Thus elo- 
quence, poetry, histor\', and philosophy 
pass under review. The taste of Kapia 
is for the Latins ; Cicero he prefers to 
Demosthenes ; Livy, on the whole, to Thu- 
cydides, though this he leaves more to the 
reader ; but is confident that none except 
mere grammarians have ranked Homer 
above Virgil. f The loouaeity of the oWer 
p>oet : the frequency of his moral reflec- 
tions, which Rapia- thinks misplaced in as 



♦ p. 147. 
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«pic poem; his similes, the sameness of 
his tnditions, are treated very freely ; yet 
he gives him the preference over Virgil 
for grandeur and nobleness of narration, 
for his epithets, and the splendour of his 
language. But he is or opinion that 
^neas is a much finer character than 
Achilles. These two epic poets he holds, 
however, to be the greatest in the world ; 
as for all the rest, ancient and modem, he 
enumerates them one after another, and 
can find little but faults in them all.* Nor 
does he esteem dramatic and lyric poets, 
at least modem, much better. 

18. The Treatise on Epic Poetry by 
BoHQoa Bossu was once of some repu- 
cpie poetry, tation. An English poet has 
thought fit to say, that we should have 
stared like Indians at Homer if Bossu 
had not taught us to understand him.f 
The book is, however, long since forgot- 
ten, and we fancy that we understand 
Homer not Uie worse. It is in six books, 
which treat of the fable, the action, the 
narration, the manners, the machinery, the 
sentiments and expressions of an epic po- 
em. Homer is the favourite poet of Bos- 
su, and Virgil next to him ; this preference 
of the superior model does him some hon- 
our in a generation which was becoming 
insensible to its excellence. Bossu is ju- 
dicious and correct in taste, but without 
much depth, and he seems to want the 
acuteness of Bouhours. 

19. FonteneUe is a critic of whom it 
y^Qi^^i^i^ may be said that he did more 
criucai wrt- injury to fine taste and sensibil- 
«■!«. ity in works of imagination and 
sentiment than any man without his ffood 
sense and natural acuteness could have 
done. He is systematically cold ; if he 
seems to tolerate any flight of the poet, it 
is rather by caprice than by a genume dis- 
cernment of beauty ; but he clings, with 
the unyielding claw of a cold-blooded ani- 
mal, to the faults of great writers, which 
he exposes with reason and sarcasm. His 
Reflections on Poetry relate mostly to 
dramatic composition, and to that of the 
French stage. Theocritus is his victim 
in the Dissertation on Pastoral Poetry ; 
but FonteneUe gave the Sicilian his re- 
Tenge; he wrote pastorals himself; and 
we nave altogether forgotten, or, when 
we again look at, can very partially ap- 
prove, the idyls of the Boidevsrds, while 
those Doric dactyls of Theocritus linger 
still, like what Schiller has called soft 



• P. 175. 

t Had Botso ntm writ, the world had ttill, 
Like Indians, fiawad tlua mighty piece of wit 
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music of yesterday, firom our schoolboy 
reminiscences on our aged ears. 

90. The reign of mere scholars was now 
at an end ; no worse name than -> 
that of pedant could be imposed S^SS 
on those who sought for glory ; lutoMi ts 
the admiration of all that was ^^'^ 
national in arts, in arms, in manners, as 
well as in speech, carried away, like m 
torrent, those prescriptive titles to revep- 
ence which only lingered in colleges. The 
superiority of the Latin language to French 
had long been contested ; even Henry Sls- 
phens has a dissertation in favour of the 
latter ; and in this period, though a few 
resolute scholars did not retire from the 
field, it was generally held either that 
French was every way the better means 
of expressing our thoughts, or, at least, so 
much more convenient as to put nearly an 
end to the use of the other. Latin had 
been the privileged language of stone | 
but Louis AIV., m consequence of an es« 
say by Charpentier, in 1676, replaced the 
inscriptions on his triumphal arches by 
others in French.* This, of course, does 
not much afiect the general question be* 
tween the two languages. 

SI. But it was not in language alone 
that the ancients were to endure q^^, 
the aggression of a disobedient taperiorttf 
posterity. It had long been a tfwntimm 

Eroblem in Europe whether they ^v"^ 
ad not been surpassed; one, perhaps, 
which began before the younger genera- 
tions could make good their claim. Bui 
Time, the nominal ally of the old possess- 
ors, gave his more powerftil aid to their 
opponents ; every age saw the proportions 
change, and new men rise up to strength- 
en the ranks of the assailants. In philos- 
ophy, in science, in natural knowledge, 
tlie ancients had none but a few mere ped- 
ants or half -read lovers of paradox to 
maintain their superiority; out in the 
beauties of language, in eloquence and po- 
etry, the suffrage of criticism had long 
been theirs. It seemed time to dispute 
even this. Charles Perrault, a giudIm 
man of some learning, some van- I'ttmait. 
ety of acquirement, uid a good deal of in- 
genuity and quickness, published, in lOST, 
his famous *' Parallel or the Ancients and 
Modems in all that regards Arts and Sci- 
ences." This is a series of dialogues, the 
parties being, first, a president^ deeply 
learned, and prejudiced m all respects for 
antiquity ; secondly, an abb6, not ignorant, 
but having reflected more than read, cocA 
and impartial, always made to appear in 
Uie riig^t, or, in other words, the author^ 
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fepresentatire ; thirdly, a man of the 
world, seizing the gay side of every sub- 
ject, and apparently brought In to prevent 
the book from becoming dull. They begin 
with architecture and painting, and soon 
make it clear that Athens was a mere 
heap of pigsties in comparison with Ver- 
sailles ; the ancient painters fare equally 
ilL They next advance to eloc^uence and 
poetry, and here, where the stnfe of war 
18 sharpest, the defeat of antiauity is chant- 
ed witn triumph. Homer, Virgil, Horace 
are successively brought forward for se- 
vere and often unjust censure; but, of 
course, it is not to be imagined that Per- 
rault is always in the wron^ ; he had to 
fight affainst a pedantic admiration which 
surrenders sound taste ; and, having found 
the bow bent too much in one way, he 
forced it himself too violently into another 
direction. It is the fault of such books to 
be one-sided; they are not unfrequently 
light in censuring blemishes, but very un- 
candid in suppressing beauties. Homer 
has been worst used by Perrault, who had 
not the least power of feeling his excel- 
lence ; but the advocate of the newer a^e 
in his dialogue admits that the ^neid is 
superior to any modem epic. In his com- 
parison of eloquence, Perrault has given 
some specimens of both sides in contrast ; 
comparing, by means, however, of his own 
versions, the funeral orations of Pericles 
and Plato with those of Bourdaloue, Bos- 
suet, and Flechier, the description by Pliny 
of his country seat with one by Balzac, an 
epistle of Cicero with another of Balzac. 
These comparisons were fitted to produce 
a great effect among those who could nei- 
ther read the original text, nor place them- 
selves in the midst of ancient feelings and 
habits. It is easy to perceive that a vast 
majority of the French in that age would 
agree with Perrault ; the book was writ- 
ten for the times. 
92. Fontenelle, in a very short digression 

on the ancients and modems, sub- 
Vtetaneiie. j^-^^^^ ^^ j^.^ Discourse on Pas- 
toral Poetry, followed the steps of Per- 
rault. " The whole question as to pre- 
eminence between the ancients and mod- 
ems," he begins, " reduces itself into an- 
other, whether the trees that used to grow 
in our woods were larger than those which 

g-ow now. If they were, Homer, Plato, 
emosthenes cannot be equalled in these 
ages ; but if our trees are as large as trees 
were of old, then there is no reason why 
we may not equal Homer, Plato, and De- 
mosthenes.'* The sophistry of this is 
glaring enough ; but it was logic for Paris. 
In the rest of this short essay, there are 
^e oBual characteristics of ToxiXAweUe^ 



cool good sense, and an incapsci^, by 
natural privation, of feeling the bigbest 
excellence in woriLS of taste. 

23. Boileau, in observations innnifd lo 
his translation of Longinus, as well 
as in a few sallies m his poetry, 
defended the great poets, especud- 
ly Homer and Pindar, with dignity and 
moderation ; freely abandoning the caoie 
of antiquity where he felt it to be unten- 
able. Perrault replied with coiurage, i 
quality meriting some praise where ibe 
adversary was so powerful in sarcasm and 
so little accustomed to spare it ; but the 
controversy ceased in toleraUe fnendship. 

24. The knowledge of new accesaioiift 
to literature which its lovers pifancvtaw^ 
demanded had hitherto been Joaratf 4m 
communicated only through ««•»■»• 
the annual catalogues published at Fruik- 
fort or other places. But these lists of 
title-pages were unsatisfactory to the 
distant scholar, who sought to become 
acquainted with the real progress of learn- 
ing, and to know what he might find it 
worth while to purchase. Denis de SsUo, 
a member of the Parliament of Paris, and 
not wholly undistinguished in literature, 
though his other worits are not much re- 
membered, by carrying into effect a happy 
project of his own, gave birth, as it were, 
to a mighty spirit, which has grown up in 
strength and enterprise till it has l>ecome 
the niling power of the literary world. 
Monday, the 5th of January, 1665, is the 
date of the first number of the first review, 
the Journal des S^avans, published by 
Sallo under the name of the Sieur de 
Hedouvillc, which some have said to be 
that of his servant.* It was printed week- 
ly, in a duodecimo or sextodecimo form, 
each number containing from twelve to 
sixteen pages. The first book ever re- 
viewed (let us observe the difference of 
subject between that and the last, what- 
ever the last may be) was an edition of 
the works of Victor Vitensis and Vigilius 
Tapsensis, African bishops of the fifth 
century, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuiuf The 

* Camusat, in his Histoire Critique des JiHimisx. 
in two volumes, 1734, which, notwitheundm? ut 

Jeneral title, ii chiefly confined to the history oi itt 
oiirnal des S^avans, and wholly to such u appnivd 
in France, has not been able to clear up this initr- 
eating point ; for there are not wanung those «&< 
assert that Hedouville was the name of an etutr 
belonging to Sallo ; and he is called in some pur-r 
descnption, without reference to the journal. iKKn.- 
nu8 de Sallo d'HedouTille in Pahsiensi cuna te naur. 
— Camuaat, i., 13. Notwithstanding this. \htn rf 
evidence that leads us to the Talet ; so that " sa 
pliQs Hehberandutn censeo ; Res magna est** 

t Victoris Vitensis ei Vigilii Tapsensis. Pronnc:* 

Bitacena Episcoporum Opera, odente R. P. i"^ - 

Vfic^ «Q6. Jmqu Pratkk, m ito Oinant. Tte 
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second U Spelman's Glossary. According 
to the prospectus prefixed to the Joumiu 
des S^avans, it was not designed for a 
mere review, but a literary miscellany; 
composed, in the first place, of an exact 
catalogue of the chief books which should 
be printed in Europe; not content with 
the mere titles, as tne majority of bibliog- 
raphers had hitherto been, but giving an 
account of their contents, and their value 
to the public; it was also to contain a 
necrolosy of distinguished authors, an ac- 
count ofexperiments in physic and chymis- 
tiy, and of new discoveries in arts and 
sciences, with the principal decisions of 
civil and ecclesiastical tribunals, the de- 
crees of the Sorbonne and other French 
or foreign universities ; in short, whatever 
might be interesting to men of letters. 
"We find, therefore, some piece of news, 
more or less of a hterary or scientific 
nature, subjoined to each number. Thus, 
in the first number we have a double- 
headed child bom near Salisbury ; in the 
second, a question of legitimacy decided 
in the Parliament of Paris ; in the third, an 
experiment on a new ship or boat con- 
structed by Sir William Petty; in the 
fourth, an account of a discussion in the 
College of Jesuits on the nature of comets. 
The scientific articles, which bear a large 
proportion to the rest, are illustrated by 
engravinffs. It was complained that the 
Journal des S<;avan8 did not pay much re- 

S.rd to polite or amusing literature ; and 
is led to the publication of the Mercure 
Galant, by Vis^, which gave reviews of 
poetry ai^ of the drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal 
des S9avan8 are very short, and when they 

S've any character, for the most part of a 
udatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise 
up enemies by the mere assumption of 
power which a reviewer is prone to affect. 
Menage, on a work of whose he had made 
some criticism, and by no means, as it ap- 
pears, without justice, replied in wrath; 
Patin and others rose up as injured authors 
2igainst the self-erected censor; but he 
made more formidable enemies by some 
rather blunt declarations of a Galilean 
feeling, as became a counsellor of the 
Parliunent of Paris, against the court of 
Rome; and the privilege of publication 
was soon withdrawn from SaUo.* It is 
said that he had the spirit to refuse the 
offer of continuing the journal under a 
previous censorship; and it passed into 

critiaue, if sach it be. occupies bat two pagM Id 
wnall daodecima That on Spelman's ulonwy, 
which followt, ie bat in half a page. 

• Camstat, p. 88. SaUo had slao atttcksd ths 
Jsauita, 



other hands, those of Gallois, who co&- 
tinued it with great success.* It is re- 
markable that the first review, within a 
few months of its origin, was silenced for 
assuming too imperious an aathority over 
literature, and for speaking evil of dignities. 
'*In cunis jam Jove dignus erat.'' The 
Journal des S^vans, incomparably the 
most ancient of living reviews, is stiU con- 
spicuous for its learning, its candour, and 
its freedom from those stains of personal 
and party malice which deform mors 
popular worits. 

96. The path thus opened to all thai 
could tempt a man who made Bevtewaw- 
writin^ his profession — profit, taMUMiby 
celebnty, a perpetual appearance ^^ 
in the public eye, the facility of ponring 
forth every scattered thought of his own, 
the power of revenge upon every ene- 
my—could not fail to tempt more con- 
spicuous men than Sallo or nis successor 
Gallois. Two of very high reputation, at 
least of reputation that hence became very 
high, entered it, Bayle and Le Clere. The 
former, in 1684, commenced a new review* 
NouveUes de la Republique des Lettres. 
He saw and was well able to improve the 
opportunities which periodical criticism 
furnished to a mind eminently qualified 
for it; extensively, and, in some points, 
deeply learned ; full of wit, acuteness, and 
a happy talent of writing in a lively tone, 
without the insipidity of affected polite- 
ness. The scholar and philosopher of 
Rotterdam had a rival in some respects, 
uid ultimately an adversary, in a neigh- 
bouring city. Le Clerc, settled at ud u 
Amsterdam as professor of belles cimt. 
lettres and of Hebrew in the Arminian 
seminary, undertook, in 1686, at the age 
of twenty- nine, the first of those three cd^ 
ebrated series of reviews to which he 
owes so much of his fame. This was the 
Bibhotheque UniverseUe, in all the early 
volumes of which La Croze, a much infe- 
rior person, was his coadjutor, published 
roontnly in a very small form. Le Clerc 
had afterward a disagreement with La 
Croze, and the latter part of the Blbllo- 
theque UniverseUe (that after the tenth vol- 
ume) is chiefly his own. It ceased to be 
published in 1693, and the Bibliotheqiie 
Choisie, which is, perhaps, even a more 
known woric of Le Clerc, did not com- 
mence till 1703. But the fulness, the va- 
riety, the judicious analysis and selectioD, 



• Elose de Oalloia, par Fontenelle, in tlM lat- 
ter'a works, toI. ▼., p. 168. Biographia UniTeratUe, 
arta. SaUo and Oalloia. Gallois is said to have been 
a coadjutor of SaUo from tha befinoinf, and aoow 
ochaia are named by Camuaat aa ix» contnbQtonii 
SBMOC whom were (taAbttriUs and Chs«ttaik 
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B8 well as the value of the original re- 
mains which we find in the Bibfioth^ue 
Universelle, render it of signal utility to 
those who would embrace the literature 
of that short, but not uninaportant period 
which it illustrates. 

S7. Meantime a less brilliant, but by 
Uiprte DO means less erudite review, the 
^®^' Leipsic Acts, had commenced in 
Germany. The first volume of this series 
was published in 1682. But, being writ- 
ten in Latin, with more regard to the past 
than to the growing state of opinions, and, 
consec^uently, almost excluding the most 
fUtractive, and, indeed, the most impor- 
tant subjects, with a Lutheran spirit of 
unchangeable orthodoxy in reUgion, and 
with an absence of anything like philoso- 
phy or even connected system in erudi- 
tion, it is one of the most unreasonable 
books, relatively to its utility in learning, 
which has ever fallen into my hands. It- 
aly had entered earher on this critical ca- 
reer ; the Gioniale de* Litterati was begun 
at Rome in 1668 ; the Giornale Veneto de* 
Litterati at Venice in 1671. They con- 
tinued for some time, but with less con- 
spicuous reputation than those above men- 
tioned. The Mercure Savant, published 
at Amsterdam in 1684, was an indifferent 

Production, which induced Bayle to set up 
is own Nouvelles de la Ucpublique des 
Lettres in opposition to it. Two reviews 
were commenced in the German language 
within the seventeenth century, and three 
in English. The first of these latter was 
the " Weekly Memorials for the Inge- 
nious,'* I^ndon, 1083. This, I believe, 
lasted but a short time. It was followed 
by one, entitled " The Works of the Learn- 
ed," in 1691 ; and by another " History of 
the Works of the Learned," in 1699. I 
have met with none of these, nor will any 
satisfactory account of them, I believe, be 
readily found.* 
28. Bayle had first become known in 
1682, by the Pensdes Diverses sur 
T^ughts la Comete de 1680 ; a work which 
on the I am not sure that he ever deci- 
^°**'- dedly surpassed. Its purpose is 
one hardly worthy, we should imagine, to 
employ him ; since those who could read 
and reason were not likely to be afraid of 
comets, and those who could do neither 
would be little the better for his book. 
But with this ostensible aim Bayle had 
others in view ; it gave scope to his keen 
observation of mankind, if wc may use the 
word observation for that which he chiefly 
derived from modem books, and to the 

* Jugler, Hist Litteraha, cap. 9. Biblioth^ue 
PmweneUe, ziiL, 41. 



calm philosophy which he professed. 
There is less of the love of paradox, less 
of a cavilling pyrrhonism, and, though 
much diffuseness, less of pedantiy and 
irrelevant instances in the Pens^es Diver- 
ses than in his greater work. It exposed 
him, however, to controversy ; Juneu, a 
French minister in Holland, the champioo 
of Calvinistic orthodoxy, waged a war 
that was only terminated with Uieir lives; 
and Bayle's defence of the Thoughts on 
the Comet is full as long as the original 
performance, but far less entertaining. 

39. He now projected an immortal on 
dertaking, the Historical and Crit- HitiAr- 
ical Dictionary. Moreri, a labori- «>«ttr. 
ous scribe, had published, in 1673, a kind 
of encyclopedic dictionary, biographical, 
historical, and geographical ; Bayle pro- 
fessed to fill up the numerous deficien- 
cies, and to rectify the errors of this com- 
piler. It is hard to place his dietionar}', 
which appeared in 1694, under any distinct 
head in a literary classification which does 
not make a separate chapter for lexicog- 
raphy. It is almost equally difficult to 
give a general character of this many- 
coloured web, that great erudition and still 
greater acuteness and strength of mind 
wove for the last years of the seventeenth 
century. The learning of Bayle was co- 
pious, especially in what was "most espe- 
cially required, the controversies, the an- 
ecdotes, the miscellaneous facts and sen- 
tences, scattered over the vast surface of 
literature for two preceding centuries. In 
that of antiquity he was less profoundly 
versed, yet so quick in application of his 
classical stores that he passes for even a 
i better scholar than he was. His orieiiial 
I design may have boon only to fill up the 
: deficiencies of Moreri ; but' a mind so fcr- 
I tile and excursive could not be restrained 
in such limits. We may find, however, 
in this an apology for the numerous omis- 
sions of Bayle, which would, in a writer 
absolutely original, seom both capriciocs 
and unaccountable. We never can antici- 
pate with confidence that we shall find any 
name in his dictionary. The notes are 
most frequently unconnected with the life 
to which they arc apj>ended ; so that, un- 
der a name uninteresting to us, or inap- 
posite to our purpose, we may be led into 
the richest vein of the author's fine reason- 
ing or lively wit. Bayle is admirable in ex- 
posing the fallacies o( dogmatism, the per- 
plexities of philosophy, the weaknejsses of 
those who affect to guide the opinions of 
mankind. But, wanting the necessar\- con- 
dition of good reasoning, an earnest desire 
to reason well, a moral rectitude from 
which the love of truth must spring, he 
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often arails himself o( petty cavils, and be- 
comes dogmatical in his very doubts. A 
more sincere spirit of inquiry could not 
have suffered a man of his penetrating ge- 
nius to acquiesce, even contingently, m so 
superficial a scheme as the Bianichean. 
The sophistry of Bayle, however, bears no 
proportion to his just and acute observa- 
tions. Less excuse can be admitted for 
his indecencv, which almost assumes the 
character of monomania, so invariably 
does it recur, even where there is least 
pretext for it. 

30. The Jugemens des S<^vans by Bail- 
MUec let, published in 1685 and 1686, the 
Morbor. Polyhistor of Morhof in 1689, are 
certainly works of criticism as well as of 
bibhography. But neither of these wri- 
ters, especially the latter, is of much au- 
thority m matters of taste ; their erudition 
was very extensive, their abilities respect- 
mble, since they were able to produce such 
useful and comprehensive works ; but they 
do not greatly serve to enlighten or cor- 
rect our judgments; nor is the original 
matter in any considerable proportion to 
that which they have derived from others. 
I have taken notice of both these in my 
preface. 

31. France was very fruitful of that mis- 
j^j^j^ cellaneous literature which, des- 
ultory and amusing, has the ad- 
vantage of remaining better in the mem- 
ory than more systematic books, and, in 
fact, is generally found to supply the man 
of extensive knowledge with the materials 
of his conversation, as well as to fill the 
vacancies of his deeper studies. The me- 
moirs, the letters, the travels, the dia- 
logues and essavs, which might be ranged 
in so large a class as that we now pass 
in review, are too numerous to be men- 
tioned, and it must be understood that 
most of them are less in request even 
among the studious than they were in the 
last century. One group has acquired the 
distinctive name of Ana ; the reported 
conversation, the table-talk of the learned. 
Several belong to the last part of the six- 
teenth century, or the first of the next ; 
the Scaligerana,the Perroniana, the Pithae- 
ana, the Naudaeana, the Casauboniana ; 
the last of which are not conversational, 
but fragments collected from the conmion- 
place lK>oks and loose papers of Isaac Ca- 
saubon. Two collections of the present 
period are very well known, the Mcnagi- 
ana, and the Melanges de Litterature par 
Vigneul-Marville ; which differs, indeed, 
from the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by the author him- 
self; yet comes so near in spirit and man- 
ner, that we may place it in the same class. 

VoL.n.— sp 



The Menagiana has the common fenlt of 
these Ana, that it rather disappoints ex- 
pectation, and does not give us as much 
new learning as the name of its author 
seems to promise ; but it is amusing, foil 
of light anecdote of a literary kin<^ and 
interesting to all who love the lecolleo- 
tions of that generation. Yigneul-Mar- 
ville is an imaginary person; the author 
of the Melanges de Litterature is D^Ar- 
gonne, a Benedictine of Rouen. This 
book has been much esteemed ; the mask 
gives courage to the author, who writes, 
not unlike a Benedictine, but with a gen- 
eral tone of independent thinking, united 
to good judgment and a tolerably exten- 
sive knowledge of the state of literature. 
He had entered into the religious profes- 
sion rather late in hfe. The Chevrsana 
and Segraisiana, especially the latter, are 
of little value. The Parrhasiana of Le 
Clerc are less amusing and less miscel- 
laneous than some of the Ana ; but in all 
his writings there is a love of truth and a 
zeal against those who obstruct inquiry, 
which to congenial spirits is as pleasing 
as it is sure to render him obnoxious to 
opposite tempers. 

3d. The characteristics of English wri* 
ters in the first division of the sniiwi 
century were not maintained in mjm in lUa 
the second, though the change, as '^^"^ 
was natural, did not come on by very rap^ 
id strides. The pedantry of unauthorized 
Latinisms, the affectation of singular and 
not generally intelligible words from oth- 
er sources, the love of quaint phrases, 
strange analogies, and ambitious efforts a| 
antithesis, gave way by degrees ; a greatef 
ease of writing was what the public de-t 
manded, and what the writers after the 
Restoration sought to attain ; they were 
more strictly idiomatic and English than 
their predecessors. But this ease some- 
times became negligence and feebleness, 
and often turned to coarseness and vul- 
garity. The language of Sevign6 and 
Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce 
a turn occurs in their writings which they 
would not have used in familiar society ; 
but theirs was the colloquy of the gods, 
ours of men ; their idiom, though still sim- 
ple and French, had been renned in the 
saloons of Paris by that instinctive re- 
jection of all that IS low which the fine 
tact of accomplished women dictates; 
while in our own contemporary writers, 
with little exception, there is what defaces 
the dialogue of our comedy, a tone not so 
much of provinciahsm, or even of what is 
called the language of the common peo- 
ple, as of one much worse, the dregs of 
▼nlfar libaUiy^ 
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ciear firom his c opf fs a tion beftwne lie on 
•Mert that name. Nor was this oonfined 
to those who led irregular liTes ; the gen- 
eral manners being onpolished, we find in 
the writm^ of the eletgy, wherever they 
are polemic or satirical, the same tenden- 
cy to what is called wUmg; a word which, 
as itself belongs to the rocabnlary it de- 
notes, I use with some unwillingness. 
The pattern of bad writing in this respect 
was Sir Roger L'Estranse; his JBsi9p*s 
Ffebles will present ererything that is hos- 
tile to good taste ; yet, by a certain wit 
and readiness in raillery, L'Estrange was 
a pc^Ndar writer, and may eren now be 
read, perhaps, with some amosement. 
The translation of Don Quixote, published 
in 16CM^ may also be specified as incredi- 
bly vulgar, and without the least percep- 
tion of the tone which the original author 
has preserved. 

33. We can produce, nevertheless, sev- 
H,^^^ eral names of those who laid the 

foundations at least, and, indeed, 
furnished examples, of good style ; some 
of them amon^ the greatest, for other 
merits, in our hterature. Hobbes is per- 
hape the first of whom we can say that 
he is a good English writer ; for the ex- 
cellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, Ra- 
leigh, Bacon, Taylor, ChiUinffworth, and 
others of the Elizabethan or Uie first Stu- 
art period, are not suflkient to establish 
their claim; a good writer being one 
whose composition is nearly uniform, and 
who never sinks to such inferiority or 
negligence as we must confess in most of 
these. To make such a writer, the ab- 
sence of gross fault is full as necessary 
as actual beauties ; we are not judging as 
of poets, hy the highest flight of their ge- 
nius, and forgiving all the rest, but as of 
a sum of positive and negative quantities, 
where the latter counterbalance and efface 
an equal portion of the former. Hobbes 
is clear, precise, spirited, and, above all, 
free, in general, from the faults of his pred- 
ecessors ; his language is sensibly less 
obsolete; he is never vulgar, rarely, if 
ever, quaint or pedantic. 

34. Cowley's prose, very unlike his 
Qfg^^^ verse, as Johnson has observed, is 
^^^' perspicuous and unaffected. His 
few essays may even be reckoned among 
the eariiest models of good writing. In 
that, especially, on the death of Crom- 
well, till, losing his composure, he faUs a 
little into the vulgar style towards the 
close, we find an absence of pedantry, an 
ease and graceful choice of idiom, an un- 
studied harmony of periods, which had 
been perceived in very few writers of the 

two piecwdiQg reigns. ^ His thoui^hu;' 



wfn Johnson, " an natiiiil« and Ui stfle 
hss a smooth and placid eqoahility wfaidi 
has never yet obtained its one eomoienda* 
tion. Nothing is fiur-aoogfat or haid-la- 
boorsd ; but an is easy wiffaoni feeUe- 
ness, and fiuniliar witfaoot grossness," 

35. Evelyn wrote, in 1651t a li^ piece, 
pniportingtobeanaccoontofBqg- , . 
land by a Frenchman. It is Tery ^^ 
aevere on our manners, especially in Lon- 
don; his abhorrence of the late ntelB- 
tions in church and stat6 conspiring wtt 
his natural politeness, which he had latdv 
improved by foreign traveL It is woitk 
reading as illustrative of social hiatoiy; 
but I chiefly mention it here on aeeoant 
of the poliah and gentlemanly elenan 
of the atyle, which very few bad hiuoto 
regarded in such light compositions. An 
answer by some indignant patriot haa beea 
reprinted together with this pamphlet of 
Evelyn, and is a good specimen of the 
bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem 
to have taken for wit* The later wii- 
tinffs of Evelyn are such as his chsraeter 
and habits would lead us to expect, but I 
am not aware that they often rise above 
that respectable level, nor are their sob- 
jects such as to require an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Dryden, is 
they successively appeared, was ^ .^ 
ushered into the world by those ^'^ 
prefaces and dedications which have made 
Kim celebrated as a critic of poetry and a 
master of the English language. The 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, and its subse- 
quent Defence, the Origin and Progress 
of Satire, the Parallel of Poetrv and 
Painting, the Life of Plutarch, and' other 
things of minor importance, all prefixed 
to some more extensive work, complete 
the catalogue of his prose. The style of 
Dryden was very superior to any that 
England had seen. Not conversant with 
our old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Elizabethan 
age unintelligible,! he followed the taste 
of Charles's reign, in emulating the poli- 
test and most popular writere in the 
French language. He seems to hare 
formed himself on Montaigne, Balzac, and 
Voiture ; but so ready was his invention, 
so vigorous his judgment, so complete his 
mastery over his native tongue, that, m 
point of style, he must be reckoned shore 
all the three. He had the ease of Mob- 



* Both these will be found in the late editico d 
ETelyn's Miscellaneous Works. 

t Malone has iriven seTeral proofii of thk.— 

Dnrden's Prose Works, irol. L, part 2, p. 138, ct 

alibi. Dryden thought ezpressions wrona and ia* 

correct in Shakspeare and Jooaoo, which wot (hi 

^cunat langaaia of their afs. 
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Uugne,withoQt his negligence and embar- 
ramed structure of perMs ; he had the 
dignity of Baheac, with more Taried caden- 
eea, and without his hyperbolical tumour ; 
the unexpected turns of Voiture, without 
bis affectation and air of effort. In the 
dedications, especially, we find paragraphs 
of extraordinary gracefulness, such as pos- 
sibly haTe never been surpassed in our 
language. The prefaces are evidently 
written in a more negligent style; he 
seems, like Montaigne, to converse with 
the reader from his armchair, and passes 
onward with little connexion from one 
•object to another.* In addressing a pa- 
tron, a different line is observable; he 
comes with the respectful air which the 
occasion seems to demand; but, though 
1 do not think that Dryden ever, in lui- 
guaffe, forgets his own position, we must 
coniess that the flattery is sometimes pal- 
pably untrue, and always offensively in- 
delicate. The dedication of the Mock 
Astrolo^r to the Duke of Newcastle is a 
masterpiece of fine writing ; and the sub- 
ject better deserved these lavish com- 
mendations yian most who received them. 
That of the State of Innocence to the 
Duchess of York is also very weU writ- 
ten, but the adulation is excessive. It 
appears to me that, after the Revolution, 
Diyden took less pains with his style; 
the colloquial vul^^sms — and these are 
not wanting even in his earlier prefaces — 
become more frequent; his periods are 
often of more slovenly construction ; he 
Ibrgets, even in his dedications, that he is 
standing before a lord. Thus, remarking 
on the account Andromache gives to Hec- 
tor of her own history, he observes, in a 
style rather unworthy of him, " The devil 
was in Hector if he knew not all this mat- 
ter as well as she who told it him, for she 
had been his bedfellow for many years to- 
gether ; and, if he knew it then, it must be 
confessed that Homer, in this long digres- 
sion, has rather given us his own character 
than that of the fair lady whom he paiuts."t 
37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, pub- 
Bis iMty lished in 1668, was reprinted six- 
oaDrtaMtp teen years afterward, and it is 
UFomy. curious to obscrve the changes 
which Dryden made in the expression. 
Malone has carefully noted all these ; 
they show both the care the author took 
with his own style, and the change which 
was gradually working in the English lan- 

• This if his own accoant ** The luitaro of a 
preface ie ramblinf, never wholly oat of the way, 
nor in it . . . This I haTe learned from the practice 
€f honeet Montaigne."— Vol. iii., p. 006. 

t Vol iii., p. 386. Thia ia in the dedication of 
hk thiid MiaoelkDy to Loid SatcUffk 



guage.* The Anglicism of terminating 
tne sentence with a preposition is rqeet* 
ed.f Thus, **I cannot think so con- 
temptibly of the age I live in," is ex- 
changed ''for the age in which I hve." 
** A deeper expression of belief than aH 
the actor can persuade us to,*^ is altered, 
*'can insinuate into us.** And, though 
the old form continued in use long after 
the time of Dryden, it has of late years 
been reckoned inelegant, and proscribed 
in all cases, perhaps with an unnecessarr 
fastidiousness, to which I have not ani- 
formly deferred ; since our lancuage is of 
a Teutonic structure, and the rules of Latin 
or French grammar are not always to bind 
us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is 
written in dialogue ; Dryden him- 



self, under the name of Neander, mMia te 
being probablv one of the speakers. ^ *^ 
It turns on the use of rhyme in tragedy, 
on the observation of the unities, and on 
some other theatrical questions. Dryden, 
at this time, was favourable to rhymed 
tragedies, which his practice supported. 
Sir Robert Howard, having written some 
observations on that essay, and taken a 
different view as to rhyme, Dryden pub- 
lished a defence of his essay in a master- 
ly style of cutting scorn, but one hardly 
i'ustified by the tone of the criticism, which 
lad been very civil towards him ; and, as 
he was apparently in the wronjg, the air of 
superiority seems the more misplaced. 

39. Drvden, as a critic, is not to be num- 
bered witn those who have sound- Htoerttieai 
ed the depths of the human mind, «*»»«««• 
hardly with those who analyze the lan- 
guage and sentiments of poets, and teach 
others to judge by showing why they have 
judged themselves. He scatters remarks, 
sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too 
arbitrary; yet his predominating good 
sense colours the whole ; we find in them 
no perplexing subtlety, no cloudy non- 
sense, no paradoxes and heresies in taste 

• Vol. i.. p. 136-142. 

t ** The prepoaition in the end of the aentence, m 
common fault with him ( Ben Jonaon), and which I 
haTe bat lately obaenred in my own writing" p. 
237. The form ia, m my opinion, aometiroea em- 
phatic and apirited, though ita hwjaeoi nae appears 
slovenly. I remember my late friend. If r. Ricfaaid 
Sharp, whoae good taate ia well known, used to 
quote an interrogatory of Hooker : ** Shall then be 
a God to swear by, and none to pray to f aa an m- 
atance of the force which thia arrangement, ao emi- 
nently idiomatic, aomecimea gifee. it ia unnece^ 
sarr to aay that it ia deriTed nom the German ; and 
nothinjif bat Latin prejodiee can make oa think it 
eaaentially wrong. In the paaaiTe Toice. I think it 
better than in the active ; nor can it alwaya be dis* 
penaed with, nnleaa we choeae ntlMr the Imhlsw 
pfommv 
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to revolt us. Those he has made on trans- 
lation in the preface to that of Ovid's Epis- 
tles are vsduable. "No man,'* he says, 
" is capable of translating pK>etry, who, be- 
sides a genius to that art, is not a master 
both of his author's language and of his 
own. Nor must we understand the lan- 
guage only of the poet, but his particular 
turn of thoughts and expression, which 
arc the characters that distinguish, and, as 
it were, individuate him from all other wri- 
ters."* We cannot pay Dryden the com- 
pliment of saying that he gave the exam- 
ple as well as precept, especially in his 
Virgil. He did not scruple to copy Se- 
frais in his discourse on Epic Poetry. 
** Him I follow, and what I borrow from 
him am ready to acknowledge to him ; for, 
impartially speaking, the French are as 
much better critics than the Eiighsh as 
they are worse poets, "f 

40. The greater part of his critical wri- 
tings relate to the drama, a subject with 
which he was very conversant; but he 
had some considerable prejudices ; he 
seems never to have felt the transcendent 
excellence of Shakspearc : and sometimes, 
perhaps, his own opinions, if not feigned, 
are biased by that sort of self-defence to 
which he thought himself driven in the 
prefaces to his several plays. He had 
many enemies on the watch; the Duke 
of Buckingham's Rehearsal, a satire of 
great wit, had exposed to ridicule the he- 
roic tragedies,! and many were afterward 
ready to forget the merits of the poet in 
the delinquencies of the f>olitician. ** What 
Virgil wrote," he says, " in the vigour of 
his ago, in plenty and in case, I have un- 
dertaken to translate in my declining 
years; struggling with wants, oppressed 
by sickness, curl>ed in my genius, liable to 
be misconstrued in all I write, and my 
judges, if they are not very equitable, al- 
ready prejudiced against me by the lying 
character which has been given them of 
my morals."^ 

41. Dryden will hardly be charged with 
abandoning too hastily our national credit, 

♦ Vol. ill., p. 19. 

t P. 460. The quotations in this paragraph pre- 
sent two instances uf the word to in an unauthor- 
ized usage; the second is a Gallicism i but the first 
has not even that excuse. 

t This comedy was published in 1G72 ; the paro- 
dies are amusing ; and, though parody is the most 
unfair weapon that ridicule can use, they are, in 
most instances, warranted by the origmal. Bayes, 
whether he resembles Dryden or not, is a very com- 
ic personage : the character is said by Johnson to 
have been sketched for Davenanl : but I much doubt 
this report: Davenant had been dead some years 
before the Rehearsal was published, and could have 
been in no way obnoxious to it« satire. 

i Vol iii., p. 557. 



when he said the French were bet- 
ter critics than the English. We '^^^'V^J- 
had scarcely anything worthy of notice to 
allege beyond his own writings. The 
Theatrum Poetarum by Philips, nephew 
of Milton, is superficial in every resjpect 
Thomas Rymer, best known to manluDd 
as the editor of the Foedera, but a strenu- 
ous advocate for the Aristotelian priDci- 
pies in the drama, published in 1 676 ''The 
Tragedies of the last Age considered and 
examined by the Practice of the Ancients, 
and by the Common Sense of all Ages." 
This contains a censure of some playi of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare, and 
Jonson. " I have chiefly considered the 
fable or plot, which all conclude to be the 
soul of tragedy, which, with the ancients, 
is always found to be a reasonable soul 
but with us, for the most part, a brutish, 
and often worse than brutish."* 1 have 
read only his criticisms on the Maid's 
Tragedy, King and No King, and RoUo: 
and as the conduct and characters of all 
three are far enough from being invulner- 
able, it is not surprising that Rymer has 
often well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dryden, the second place 
among the polite writers of the sirwiiiwi 
period from the Restoration to Tein;)ei 
the end of the century has com- ^•">'- 
monly been given to Sir William Temple. 
His Miscellanies, to which principally this 
praise belongs, are not recommended by 
more erudition than a retired statesman 
might acquire with no great expense of 
time nor by much originality of reflection. 
But, if Temple has not profound knowl- 
edge, he turns all he possesses wt* 11 to ac- 
count ; if his thoughts are not ver>- ^lli- 
king, they arc commonly just. He has 
less eloquence than Bolingbroke, but is 
also free from his restlessness and osten- 
tation. Much also, which now apfn^ars 
superficial in Temple's historical surveys, 
was far less famihar in his age: he has 
the merit of a comprehensive and a candid 
mind. His style, to which we shouhl par- 
ticularly refer, will be found, in comp;ms<ja 
with his contemporaries, highly polished, 
and sustained with more equability than 
they prrser\c, remote from anything ei- 
ther pedantic or humble. The poriivds are 
studiously rhythmical, yet they want the 
variety and peculiar charm that we admire 
in those of Dryden. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer 
relatively to the greater part of his ?..v>o:- 
contemporaries ; his plain and man- i^* « 
ly sentences often give us pleasure by the 
wording alone. But he has some defects : 
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in his Esny on the Human Underatand- 
ing he is often too fignratiTe for the sub- 
ject. In all his writings, and especially 
in the Treatise on Education, he is occa- 
isonally negligent; and, though not vul- 
gar, at least according to the idiom of his 
age, slovenly in the structure of his sen- 
tences as well as the choice of his words ; 
he is not, in mere style, very forcible, and 
certainly not very elegant. 

44. The Essays of Sir Georse Macken- 
Mr G«orfe ^® ^^^ empty and diffuse ; the 
HmtkvSt^ style is full of pedantic words 
Bamy. jq a degree of barbarism ; and, 
though they were chiefly written after the 
Revolution, he seems to have wholly 
formed himself on the older writers, such 
as Sir Thomas Browne, or even Feltham. 
He affects the obsolete and unpleasinf 
termination of the third person of the verb 
in eth, which was going out of use even in 
the pulpit, besides other rust of archaism. 
Notning can be more unlike the manner 
of Dryden, Locke, or Temple. In his 
matter he seems a mere declaimer, as if 
the world would any longer endure the 
trivial moraUty which the sixteenth cen- 
tury had borrowed from Seneca, or the 
dull ethics of sermons. It is probable 
that, as Mackenzie was a man who had 
seen and read much, he must have some 
better passages than I have found in glan- 
eing shortly at his works. His country-. 
Aadrew man, Andrew Fletcher, is a better 
Fi«(dMr. master of English style ; he writes 
with purity, clearness, and spirit ; but the 
subject is so much before his eyes that 
he is little solicitous about language. And 
a similar character may be given to many 
of the political tracts in the reign of Will- 
iam. They are well expressed for their 
purpose; their English is perspicuous, 
unaffected, often forcible, and, upon the 
whole, much superior to that of similar 
writings in the reign of Charles ; but they 
do not challenge a place of which their 
authors never dreamed ; they are not to be 
counted in the polite literature of England. 

45. I may have overlooked, or even 
never known, some books of sufficient 
value to deserve mention; and I regret 
that the list of miscellaneous literature 
i^ould be so short. But it must be con- 
fessed that our golden age did not begin 
before the eighteenth century, and tl^n 
with him who has never since been rival- 
led in grace, humour, and invention. Wal- 
Walton*! ^^"'^ Complete Angler, published 
cofnpieia in 1653, seems by the title a strange 
^»t^' choice out of all the books of half 
a century; yet its simplicity, its sweet- 
ness, its natural grace, and happy inter- 
mixture of graver atnuoa with the 



cepts of angling, have rendered this book 
deservedly popular, and a model whidi 
one of the most famous amonff our late 
philosophers, and a successful disciple of 
Isaac Walton in his favourite art, has con- 
descended to imitate. 

46. A book, not, indeed, remarkable for 
its style, but one which 1 could wiiun^ 
hardly mention in any less mis- Newwori*. 
cellaneous chapter than the present, 
though, since it was published in 1638, it 
ou^ht to have been mentioned before, is 
Wilkins*s " Discovery of a New World, 
or a Discourse tending to prove that it is 
probable there may l^ another habitable 
World in the Moon, with a Discourse con- 
cerning the Possibility of a Passage thith- 
er." This is one of the births of that in- 
quiring spirit, that disdain of ancient prej- 
udice, which the seventeenth century pro- 
duced. Bacon was undoubtedly the father 
of it in England ; but Kepler, and, above 
all, Galileo, by the new truths they de- 
monstrated, made men fearless in investi- 
gation and conjecture. The ffeographical 
discoveries, indeed, of Columbus and Ma^ 
gellan had prepared the way for conjec- 
tures hardly more astonishing in the eyes 
of the vulgar than those had been. Wil- 
kins accoi^ingly begins by bringing a host 
of sage writers who had denied the exist- 
ence of antipodes. He expressly main- 
tains the Copcmican theonr, but admits 
that it was generally reputed a novel par- 
adox. The arguments on the other side 
he meets at some length, and knew how 
to answer, by the principles of compound 
motion, the plausible objection that stones 
falling from a tower were not left behind 
by the motion of the earth. The spots in 
the moon he took for sea, and the brighter 
parts for land. A lunar atmosphere he 
was forced to hold, and gives reasons for 
thinking it probable. As to inhabitants^ 
he does not dwell long on the subject 
Campanella, and, long before him, Cardi^ 
nal Cusanus, had believed the sun ani 
moon to be inhabited ;* and Wilkins ends 
by saying, ** Being content, for my own 
part, to have spoken so much of it as may 
conduce to show the opinion of others 
concerning the inhabitants of the moon, I 
dare not myself affirm an3rthing of these 
Selenites, because I know not any ground 
whereon to build any probable opinion. 
But I think that future ages win discover 



* Saspicamur in npone solia mafia eaae aolarea, 
elaroa et illaminatoa inteUectnalea habttatoraa, apir- 
itualiorea etiam qaam in lona, obi magia lanatid, 
et in terra mafia materiaka at craaai, at illi intel- 
lectualia natoni aolarea aint moltum in actu et pe^^ 
mm in potentil, terreni Tero nuttia in polentis el 
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morel and our poetarity, perinps, may ia- 
vent womB means for our better aomnuit- 
aoce with those inhabitants." TOthishe 
comes as his Anal propositionvthalit may 
be possible for some of our posterity to 
find out a conTe3^ance to this other world ; 
and, if there be inhabitants there, to hare 
eommonication with them. Bat this chq>- 
ter is the worst in the book, and shows 
that Willdns, notwithstanding his ingenu- 
ihr, had but erode notions on the princi- 
ples of physics. He followed this up by 
what I have not seen, a ^'DiseonrBe con- 
cerning a new planet ; tending to prorc 
that it is possible oar earth is one of the 
planets.** This appears to be a regalar 
vindication of the Copemican theory, and 
was puldished in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely as- 
AMiqpiC7 Sailed abroad by Perrault and 
i jM tibf Fontenelle, found support in Sir 
^•"^ William Temple, who has de- 
fended it in one of his essays with more 
seal than prudence or knowledge of the 
Tsrious subjects on which he contends for 
the riffhts of the past It was, in fact, such 
a creduloas and superficial Tiew as might 
hsTc been taken by a pedant of the six- 
teenth century. For it is in science, ta- 
kinff the word largely, full as much as in 
wons of genius, that he denies the an- 
cients to hsTC been surpassed. Temple's 
Essay, howcTcr, was translated into 
French, and he was supposed by many to 
hare made a brilliant Tindication of in- 
jured antiquity. But it was soon refuted 
m the most solid book that was written in 
any countrjr upon this famous dispute. 
Woiton*! A^illiam Wotton published in 
BeOectkmv. 1594 }|is Reflections on ancient 

and modern Learning.* He draws very 
well in this the line ^tween Temple and 
Perrault, avoiding the tasteless judgment 
of the latter in poetry and eloquence, but 
pointing out the superiority of the mod- 
ems in the whole range of physical sci- 
ence. 




Sect. II. On FicnoK. 

French Romancet.— La Fayette and othexs.— Pil- 
grim's Progieaa. — ^Turkiah Spy. 

48. Spain had, about the middle of this 

* WottoQ had been a boy of aatonishing precoci- 
tr ; at six yean old he coald readUy tranalate Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew; at aeren he added aome 
knowledge of Arabic and Sjrriac He entered 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, in bis tenth year; at 
thirteen, when he took the degree of bachelor of 
aita, be waa acquainted with twelve languagea. 
There being no precedent of granting a degree to 
AM 80 young, a apecial record of hia extFaordinary 
IRoficieoey waa made in the regiatera of the am- 
veraty.— Mank'k Liii of Bflotfey, p. 7. 



eeDtmy; a writer of vatioM Btar- 
aSore, who ia only known in En- 
rope by hia fictiona, Qnefedo. Hia w- 
iona and hia Ufe of the great Taeafiowem 
ear^r tranalated, and became TOiy popa- 
lar.* They may be reckoned aopenoria 
anything in comic romanre, eDeept Don 
Qnijmte, that the aerenteenth eeantaiy pro- 
duced ; and yet thia commendation n aot 
a high one. In the picareaqoe atylal At 
life of Tacafto is tolerably amnmng; bat 
Quevedo, like otheri, has kmgainee been 
aorpeaaed. The 8oelK)a» or v iaiona, am 
better; they ahow apirit and aharpnen^ 
with aome originality of invention. Bat 
Laa Zahurdaa de Plnton, winch, like tka 
other 8neftoa,beai8 a general reaembfa»Dt 
to the Pilgrim'a Pro^reaa, being an afle- 
gorical dream, ia leaa powerfully and 
graphically written; the aatire ia alio 
rather too obvioua. ** Lacian,*' aaya Bon- 
terwek, '* fumiahed him wi^ the origimf 
idea of aatirical viaiona ; but Qoeredo^ 
were the first of their kind in modem lit- 
erature. Owing to frequent ^q^itntinftf, 
their faults are no longer disguised by the 
charm of novelty, and eren their merits 
have ceased to interest'*! 

49. No species of composition 
less adapted to the genius of the n 
French nation in the reign of ** 
Louis XIV. than the heroic romaneea so 
much admired in its firat 3rear8. It mmt 
be confessed that this was but the contin- 
uance, and in some respect, possibly, ta 
improvement of a long-estsiblished style 
of fiction. But it was not fitted to endure 
reason or ridicule, and the societies of 
Paris knew the use of both weapons. Mo- 
li^re sometimes tried his wit upon the ro- 
mances ; and Boileau, rather later in the 
day, when the victory had been won, at- 
tacked Mademoiselle Scudery with his 
sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the heroes 
of her invention. 

50. The first step in descending from 
the heroic romance was to Kov«to«rA- 
ground not altogether dissimi- dnnaianr 
Far. The feats of chivalry "^ 
were replaced by less wonderful adven- 
tures ; the love became less hyperbolical 
in expression, though not leas intensely 
engrossing the personages ; the genenJ 
tone of manners was lowered down better 
to that of nature, or, at least, of an idedity 
which the imagination did not reject: a 
style already tried in the minor fiction 



* The tranalation of thia, *« made Engliah bf a 
peraon of honour,** takee great libeitiea with thi 
original, and endeavoara to excel it in wit by mMV 
of freouent interpolation. 

t Hiat of Spsuih UtentoTO, p. 471. 
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of Spain. The etiliest nofels that de- 
mand attention in this line are those of the 
Countess de la Fayette, celebrated while 
Mademoiselle de la Ver^ under the name 
of Lavema in the Latin poetry of Men- 
age. * Zayde, the first of these, is entirely 
in the Spanish style ; the adventures are 
improbable, but various and rather inter- 
esting to those who carry no skepticism 
into fiction ; the language is polished and 
agreeable, though not very ammated ; and 
it is easy to perceive that, while that kind 
of novel was popular, Zayde would obtain 
m high place. It has, however, Uie usual 
fudts; the story is broken by interve- 
ning narratives, which occupy too larve a 
space ; the sorrows of the principid char- 
acters excite, at least as 1 should judge, 
little sympathy ; and their sentiments and 
amotions are sometimes too much refined 
in Uie alembic of the Hotel RambouiUet. 
In a later novel, the Princess of Cleves, 
Madame la Fayette threw off the affecta- 
tion of that circle to which she had once 
belonged ; and though perhaps Zayde is, or 
ymwB in its own age, the more celebrated 
novel, it seems to me that in this she has 
axcelled herself. The story, being nothing 
else than the insuperable and insidious, 
but not guilty, attachment of a married 
lady to a lover, required a delicacy and 
correctness of taste which -the authoress 
has well displayed in it. The probability 
of the incidents, the natural course they 
take, the absence of all complication and 
perplexity, ffive such an inartificial air to 
this novel, that we can scarcely help be- 
lieving it to shadow forth some re^ event. 
A modem novelist would prolMibly have 
made more of the story ; tne style is al- 
ways calm, sometimes almost languid ; a 
tone of decorous politeness, like that of 
the French stage, is never relaxed ; but it 
is precisely by this means that the writer 
has kept up a moral dignity, of which it 
would have been so easy to lose sight. 
The Princess of Cleves is perhaps the 
first work of mere invention (for, though 
the characters are historical, there is no 
known foundation for the story) which 
brought forward the manners of'^the aris- 
tocracy ; it may be said, the contempora- 
ry manners ; for Madame la Fayette must 
liave copied her own times. As this has 

* The iwin« LaTemt, thoDgfa well.«oiiiidtng« was 
in one respect anlacky, being that given by anti- 
qnity to the goddess of thieTss. An epigram on 
If snage, almost, perhaps, too thta to be qaoCed, is 
/•fvsni enough : 

Lesbia nulla tibi, nnlla est tibi dicta Corinna; 

Carmine laodatur Cynthia nnlla tno. 
8«1 cam doctoram compilas scrinia vitaiii, 

H ii ■■«■• a at calta Laiana tM. 



beeome a popular theme of fiction, it is Joal 
to commemorate the novel which intro- 
duced it. 

51. The French have few novels of this 
class in the seventeenth century 
which they praise ; tiiose of Ma- 
dame Villedieu, or Des Jardins, 
may deserve to be excepted ; but I have 
not seen them. Scarron, a man deformed 
and diseased, but endowed with vast gay- 
ety, which ffenerall^ exuberated in bufioon 
jests, has the credit of having struck out 
into a new path by his Roman Comiooe. 
The Spanianis, however, had so much tike 
this, that we cannot perceive any great 
originality in Scarron. The Roman Com- 
ique is still well known, and, if we come to 
it in vacant moments, will serve its end in 
amusing us ; the story and characters 
have no great interest, but they are natu- 
ral ; yet, without the least di^ara^ement 
to the vivacity of Scarron, it is still true 
that he has been left at an immense dis- 
tance in observation of mankind, in ho- 
morous character, and in ludicrous effeet 
by the novelists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It is said Uiat Scar- 
ron*s romance is written in a pure style ; 
and some have even pretended that he has 
not been without effect in refining the lan- 
guage. The Roman Bourgeois of Fure- 
tiere appears to be a novel of middle life ; 
it had some reputation, but I cannot speak 
of it with any knowledge. 

5d. Cyrano de Bereerac had some share 
in directing the public taste to- cytaaods 
wards those extravagances of Bergwts. 
fancy which were afterward highly popu- 
lar. He has been imitated himself, as 
some have observed, by Swift and Vol- 
taire, and, I should add, to a certain de- 
gree, by Hamilton ; but all the three have 
gone far beyond him. He is not himself 
a very original writer. His Voyage to the 
Moon and History of the Empire of the 
Sun are manifestly suggested by Uie True 
History of Lucian ; &^ he had modern 
fictions, especially the Voyage to the 
Moon by Godwin, mentioned in a former 
part of this volume, which he had evi- 
dently read, to imp the wings of an In- 
vention not perhaps eminently fertile. 
Yet Bergerac nas the merit of being nev- 
er wearisome ; his fictions are weu con- 
ceived, and show little effort, which seems 
also the character of his language in this 
short piece ; though his letters had been 
written in the worst style of affectation, 
so as to make us suspect that he was 
turning the manner of some contempora- 
ries into ridicule. The novels of ^,0^1^ 
Segrais, such, at least, as I have "^"" 
eeen»aie ome pieeeaoCliffal aatiiefdft* 
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signed to amuse, by transient allusions, the 
lady by whom he was patronised, Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier. If they de- 
serve any regard at all, it is as links in 
the history of fiction between the mock- 
heroic romance, of which Voiture had 
given an instance, and the style of fan- 
tastic invention which was perfected by 
Hamilton. 

53. Charles Perrault may, so far as I 
«^. know, be said to have invented a 

* kind of fiction which became ex- 
tremely popular, and has had, even alter 
it ceased to find direct imitators, a per- 
ceptible influence over the hghter htera- 
ture of Europe. The idea was original, 
and happily executed. Perhaps he some- 
times took the tales of children, such as 
the traditions of many generations had 
delivered them ; but much of his fairy j 
machinery seems to have been his own, i 
and I should give him credit for several ; 
of the stories, though it is hard to form a ■ 
guess. He gave to them all a real inter- 1 
est, as far as could be, with a naturahiess 
of expression, an arch naivete, a morality 
neither too obvious nor too refined, and a 
slight poignancy of satire on the world, 
which render the Tales of Mother Goose 
almost a counterpart in prose to the Fa- 
bles of La Fontaine. 

54. These amusing fictions caught the 

Huniitoo ^'^y of an indolent but not stu- 
pid nobility. The court of Ver- i 
sailles and all Paris resounded with fain' '. 
tales ; it became the popular style for : 
more than half a century. But few of '■ 
these fall within our limits. Perrault's j 
immediate followers, Madame !Murat and I 
the Countess D'Aunoy, especially the lat- 
ter, have some merit : but they come very 
short of the happy simplicitj' and brevity | 
we find in Mother Goose's Tales. It is ; 
possible that Count Antony Hamilton may | 
have written those tales which have made ; 
him famous before the end of the centu- \ 
ry, though they were published later. But j 
these, with many admirable strokes of 
wit and invention, have too forced a tone 
in both these qualities ; the labour is too 
cvideiii, and, thrown away on such tri- 
fling, excites something like contempt ; 
they are written for an exclusive coterie, i 
not for the world ; and the world in all J 
such cases will sooner or later take its ! 
revenge. Yet Hamilton's tales are in- 1 
comparably superior to what followed ; I 
inventions altemaiely dull and extra va- j 
gant, a style negligent or mannered, an | 
immorality passing onward from the li- 
centiousness of the Regency to the deba- 
sed philosophy of the ensuing age, became 
the general characteristics of these fic- 



tions, which finally cfxpired in the negled 
and scorn of the world. 

55. The T6lemaque of FeneUm, after 
being suppressed in France, ap- Tflfai^M 
peared in Holland clandestinely, ^ i'««*ot. 
without the author's consent, in 1699. It 
is needless to say that it soon obiained 
the admiration of Europe; and perhaps 
there is no book in the French language 
that has been more read. Fenelon seeou 
to have conceived that, metre not beinf 
essential, as he assumed, to poetry, he 
had, by imitating the Odyssey in Tek- 
maque, produced an epic of as legitima*.e 
a character as his model. But the bound- 
aries between epic poetry, especially such 
epics as the Odyssey, and romance' vere 
only perceptible by the employment of 
verse in the former; no elevation of 
character, no ideality of conception, do 
charm of imagery or emotion had be«D 
denied to romance. The language of po- 
etry had for two centuries been seized 
for its use. Telemaque must therefore 
take its place among romances : but stiil 
it is true that no romance had breathc-d so 
classical a spirit, none had abounded so 
much with the richness of poetical lan- 
guage, much, m fact, of Homer. VirgiL 
and Sophocles having been woven in with 
no other change than verbal translauoo. 
nor had any preserved such dignity in its 
circumstances, such beauty, harmony, and 
nobleness in its diction, it would be as 
idle to say that Fenelon was indebted to 
l)'Urf6 and Calprenede, as to deny iha: 
some degree of resemblance may be t'ouod 
in their poetical prose. The one beionced 
to the morals of chivalr>% generous bu: 
exaggerated ; the other to those of wis- 
doni and religion. The one has been for- 
gotten because its tone is false; the other 
is ever admired, and is only less regarded 
because it is tnie in excess; because i; 
contains too much of what wc knor. 
Telemaque, like some other of Fenelon'* 
writings, is to be considered in reference 
to its object ; an object of all tlie noblt*t. 
being to form the character of one :o 
whom many must look up for their wel- 
fare, but still very different from the in- 
culcation of profound truth. The beau- 
ties of Telemaque are very numerous: 
the descriptions, and, indeed, the whole 
tone of the book, have a charm of grace 
something Uke the pictures of Guido : but 
there is also a certain languor which steals 
over us in reading ; and, though there is 
no real want of variety in ihe^ narration, 
it reminds us so continually of its source, 
the Homeric legends, as to' become rather 
monotonous. The abandonment of verse 
has produced too mucb diOuseBess^ i* 
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will be oboenred, if we look attentiTely, 
that where Homer is circamstantial, Fen- 
elon is more so ; in this he sometimes np- 

8 roaches the minuteness of the romancers, 
tut these defects are more than compen- 
sated by the moral and even ssthetic ex- 
cellence of this romance. 

56. If this most fertile Drorroce of all 
j)^f^tkmef literature, as we have now dis- 
•f En giiA covered it to be, had yielded so 
••■"■"^ little even in France, a nation 
that might appear eminently fitted to ex- 
l^ore it, down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, we may be less surprised 
at the ffreater deficiency of our own coun- 
try. Yet the scarcity of original fiction 
in England was so great as to be inexpli- 
cable by any reasoning. The public taste 
was not incapable of being pleased ; for 
all the novels and romances of the Conti- 
nent were readily translated. The man- 
ners of all classes were as open to humor- 
ous description, the imagination was as 
irifforous, the heart as susceptible as in 
other countries. But not only we find no- 
thing good ; it can hardlv be said that we 
find anything at all that has ever attracted 
notice m English romance. The Parthe- 
nissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, 
and the short novels of Afra Behn, are 
nearly as many, perhaps, as could be de- 
tected in old libraries. We must leave the 
beaten track before we can place a single 
woriL in Uiis class. 

67. The Pilgrim's Progress essentially 
rofrim** belongs to it, and John Bunyan 
Tttifnm, may pass for the father of our nov- 
elists. His success in a line of composi- 
tion like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and un- 
readable in the few instances where it had 
been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low sta- 
tion in hfe. He was, therefore, rarely, if 
ever, an imitator ; he was never enchained 
by rules. Bunyan possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, the power of representation ; 
bis inventive faculty was considerable, but 
the other is his distinguishing excellence. 
He saw, and makes us see, what he de- 
acribes : he is circumstantial without pro- 
lixity, and in the variety and frequent 
change of his incidents, never loses siffht 
'' of the unity of his allegorical fable. His 
invention was enriched, and, rather, his 
choice determined, by one rule he had laid 
down to himself, the adaptation of all the 
incidental language of Scripture to his own 
use. There is scarce a circumstance or 
metaphor in the Old Testament which 
does not find a place, bodily and literally, 
in the story of the Pilgrim's Progress ; and 
this peculiar artifice has made his own 
Vol. U.— 3 G 



imagination appear more creative than it 
really is. In the condnct of the ronaaoe 
no rigorous attention to the propriety of 
the afiegory seems to have been unifonn- 
ly preserved. Vanity Fair, or the cave of 
the two giants, might, for anything we see, 
have been placed elsewhere ; but it is by 
this neglect of exact parallelism that he 
better keeps up the reality of the pilgrim- 
age, and takes off the coldness of mere al- 
legory. It is also to be remembered that 
we read this book at an age when the 
spiritual meaning is either little perceived 
or little regarded. In his language, nev- 
ertheless, Bunyan sometimes mingles the 
signification too much with the fable ; we 
might be perplexed between the imagina- 
ry and the real Christian ; but the liveli- 
ness of narration soon brings us back, or 
did, at least, when we were young, to the 
fields of fancy. Yet the Pilgrim^s Prog- 
ress, like some other books, has of late bera 
a little overrated ; its excellence is great, 
but it is not of the highest rank, and we 
should be careful not to break down the 
landmarks of fame, by placing the John 
Bunyans and the Daniel I>e Foes among 
the Dii Majores of our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for England, 
not the invention, but, for the -. . j^ -^ 
most part, the composition of ^^' 

another book, which, being grounded on 
fiction, may be classed here. The Turkish 
Spy. A secret emissary of the Porte is 
supposed to remain at Paris in disguise 
for above forty years, from 1635 to 1688. 
His correspondence with a number of per- 
sons, various in situation, and with whom, 
therefore, his letters assume various char- 
acters, is protracted through eight vol- 
umes. Much, indeed most, relates to the 
history of those times and to the anecdotes 
connected with it ; but in these we do not 
find a large proportion of novelty. The 
more remarkable letters are those which 
run into metaphysical and theolorical spec- 
ulation. These are written witti an ear- 
nest seriousness, yet with an extraordina- 
ry freedom, such as the feigned garb of a 
Mohammedan could hardly have exempted 
from censure in Catholic countries. Mah- 
mud, the mysterious writer, stands on a 
sort of eminence above all human preju- 
dice ; he was privileged to judge as a 
stranger of the religion and philosophy of 
Europe ; but his lx>ld spirit ranges over 
the field of Oriental speculation. The 
Turkish Spy is no ordmary production, 
but contains as many proofs of^ a thought- 
ful, if not very profound mind, as any we 
can find. It suggested the Persian Letters 
to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to Argens ; 
the former deviating from bi& tofiM^^wc^ 
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ttu origimlity of talent, tho latter Ibllowini 
it with a mora senile gIobcimm. Pioba- 
liility, that is, a lesemblance to the per- 
aonated cluncter of an Oriental, waa not 
to be attained, nor wai it demraUe.in any 
tk theae fictione ; but Hahmod b» aome- 
ttaing not Ennpean ; aometliing of a aoli- 
tai7, insulated wandeier, gaxing cm a world 
that knowa him not, which throws, to my 
CBelings, a strildDg ehatm over the Turii- 
iah 8[>y j while the Usbek of Hontesquieu 
has bMOme mora than half Parisian ; his 
Umb are neither those of his birthplace, 
Bor soch as have sprang up nnbidden from 
Ub sool, but those of s polite, witty, and 
acute eocietri and the correspondence 
with his herrai in Persia, which Montes- 
quieu has thought attractive to the reader, 
is not much more interesting than it is 
probable, and ends in the style of a com- 
mon romance. As to the Jewish Letters 
of Argens.it is far inferior to the Tuttish 
Spy, and, in fact, rather an insipid book. 

69. it may be asked why I dispute the 
CMafljtf claim made by all the foreign bi- 
■afiiib ographers in lavour of John Paul 
"*^ Marana, a native of Genoa, who 
is asserted to have published the first 
volume of the Turkish Spy at Paria in 
16B4, and the rest in subsequent years.* 
But I aro not disputioa that Marana ia the 
author of the thirty letters published in 
1684, and of twenty more in 1686, which 
liave been literally translated into English, 
and form about half the first volume in 
English of our Turkish Spy.f Nor do I 
doubt in the least thai the remainder of , 
that volume had a French original, though ' 
it happens that I have not seen it. Bui ; 
the later volumes of the Espioo Turc, in the : 
edition of 1696, with the date of Cologne, 
which, according to Barbier, is put for 
Rouen.f are avowedly translated from the 

■ Thii firet portion «ia publiihed it Paris, tnd 
■In *t Amiteitlaio. Btfle gives tha follaif mg mc- 
COUDl. Cel outnge i Ut conlrslail k Anuterdain 
do c(iiiMntmi«nl du libraire de Pani, qui I'a le 
pnmwr imprimi. 11 ten compost de pJusieun 
pMiU volumei qui contiendronl le« *T6nemeni Jei 

em cootkUnbla de ]> chtiuenit en general, el de 
Fnnce en uniculier, depuit I'annte 1637 ju>- 1 
OD'en 1682. On Ililien nalif de G^nei. Marana, , 
danne cei Titatiooa pour dea leUrea tcrilea aui I 
minitLrea de ti Pone par an etpion Turc qui ae 
UooiL ctcbi i Paria. A prtteod lea aToir traduitea 
de I'Arabe en Ilalien : et il racaota Tort en long 
comment il lea ■ trouviea. On aoop«oDiie aiec . 
baaocoup d'apparence, que c'eat on lour d'eipru 
lUlim, at aiH (iclion ing^nieum aemblable k cells 
doDl Virgite »'e«t aerTi pour louet Auguate, ftc— 
NauielleadelaRipubliquedeaLettrea, Mara, 1684; 
in CEuTTea diTeiaea de Ba;le. lol. i., p. 20, Tbe | 
Eapion Turc ia not to be traced in the lodei to tbe J 
Jnini*] dsa Sfavani ; nor i* il DoOcad in the Biblio. j 
tUqua Uni>artelle. 
• Sslfi.iiT.,ei. BiOET^. Utdfen. 

Mire de* ADcnrnias, vol. i., p. M6.| 



Kn^ish. And to tlis aaeoBd nlnme el 
OBI Turiiiah Spy, published ia IflBl. is pre. 
fixed an account, not very crediUe, « the 
manner in which the Tolames andrnqnent 
to the first had been procurad bj e Invdlar 
in the originai Italian; no Rreoeb edition 
it is declued, being known to the boot 
aellera. That no Italian editioa over tt- 
isted ia, I apprehend, now generaHy ad- 
mitted ; and it ia to bo shown bf Ukm 
who contend for the claims of Mtnna to 
out of the eight voluroee. that they 



Buliin'* iw(k« <d L'Kapign ihM 1m o 

phocM CluiUaD* aicribM Ibar vola— Bqt tf «, 
which appau to cooMia u nuicb ■■am«ick«it 
nsM*, to HaiiM, aod coDjactum that ^a IM ma 
■n bv uMthw htnd J bat doea not tetowa Its 
laartan^ickaafuiBliflMiaTliBaL Aa^Mlfe 



Tba prefiica to tba mcocmI 

the Turfciah Spjr becioalhaa : 
IbafiMTe 
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■pied tince tba Gnt TolinDaaf lallan wiiltaabv 
Bfy at Patii wia pnbliAed in Ci«liih ; ^ i 
I waa eipectad that ■ aacond atiaald ban ccma eai 
I long beiiire ihia. Tba hvoonbla noaption ubitk 
thai round annog all aotta of lexlaia wookl ha«a 
eocoongad « apaadf tfanalaiioo of tbe iMt, hid 
' there bean extant sof Fiencb aditioa << mavtbM 
: Itw fint part; tut, rfUr lii atrKUef njvy, ■« 
, cmiU it k—rd af; and, aa fin the Italkn. oat book- 
I aallera haie not that eamapandeiice in tboa* parte 
ai ther ba'e in the mora neigfabouritic coontnea M 
I Fnnce and Holland : ao that it waa a work de- 
apairsd of to iMonrar any mora of ibia AnkHn** 
memoira. We tittle dreamad t'"~ " *~ 
. had been ao bus; in pitDting ai 
I aelling tbe conCinDBd iranaiatioD oT theaa Anbwa 
epietle*. till it naa the fortime of an Engl tab gtstl*' 

CDiar the happy nswa. I will not foieauJ hie letiw. 
which il annexed to tbia preface." A prelauM 
letter, with the signatute of Daniel Saltmaiah. M- 
Iowa, in xblch the inuginarr aaibor 

aician of Ferrara, Jnlio de Medici, dr 
the Medicean family, put theae voiumaa. n am 
Italian language, into bia banda. Tbia leUrr m 
dated Amalerdim, Sept. 9, 1890; and aa tbepnbca 
refera it lo the lait aummer. I bence conclade that 
tbe firat eoiilioa of the aecond volume of tbe Tarkab 
Spy wai m 1691 ; for 1 have not seen tint, DOi Mir 
other ediliiKi earlier than the fifih. printed in ITOl 
Marana ia aaid b; .Salli and otbera to have Wt 
Fiance in 1639, bating fallen into a depreBHV rf 
niirita. Now the firat thirty letteia, abogt at 
thirly.BecDDd part of tbe entire work, were pobbabid 
in lest, end (bout 

that he had time t( . 

to pnbliab one eighth of the whole ; but ia H BItely 
that between 1666 and 16S9 he coald havegireo the 
reat lo the world ! If we are Dot alraek t^ tUa, ■ 
it likely Ibat the Engltab tranalator aboold hiia 
fabricated ibe aioty aboie menlioiiad, wbec tba 
public might know that there waa actually a Frenek 
original which hs had rendered? The iiiiiiMiW 
aeemawithouimoiKe. Again, bow came thie FMach 
editionof 1696 lobe an avowed trualation fho Ika 
Engliah, when, according to the hypolheaia el H. 
Barbier, the Totumea of Harana bad all been sob- 
u.k^ in FtanceT Sorely, till l^ 
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'Were poblislied in Fhuoce before 1091 and 
the suMeqaent yean, when they appeared 
in English. The Cologne or Rouen edition 
of 1696 follows the EngUsh so closely, that 
it has not given the original letters of the 
first Tohime, published with the name of 
Marana, but rendered them back from the 
translation. 

60. In these eariy letters, I am ready to 
admit, the scheme of the Turkish Spy may 
be entirely traced. Marana appears not 
only to hare planned the historical part of 
the letters, but to have struck out the more 
oriffinal and striking idea of a Moham- 
medan wavering with religious scruples, 
which the English continuator has fol- 
lowed upwith more philosophy and eru- 
dition. The internal evidence for their 
English origin, in all the latter volumes, 
is, to my apprehension, exceedingly strong ; 
bat I know the difSculty of argumg from 
this to convince a reader. The proof we 
demand is the production of these volumes 
in French, that is, the specification of 
some poblic or private library where they 



may be seen, in any edition anterior Iq 
1691, and nothing short of this can be 
satisfactory evidence.* 

61. It would not, perhape, be unfair to 
bring within the pale of the seven- b^pm^ 
teenth century an effusion of genius TWatf 
sufficient to redeem our name in its *^^^ 
annals of fiction. The Tale of a Tub. 
though not published till 1704, was ehiefly 
written, as tiie author declares, eight yean 
before ; and the Battle of the Books, sub- 
joined to it, has every abearance of re- 
cent animosity against tne opponents of 
Temple and Boyle in the question of 
Phalaris. The Tale of a Tub is, in my 
apprehension, the master-piece of Swift; 
certainly Rabelais has nothing siq[Mrior» 
even in invention, nor an3rthing so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of r^Ed mean- 
ing, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy. 
The Battle of the Books is such an un- 
nrovement of the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it is an 
imitation. 



CHAPTER VllL 
suToaT or pbtsioal ahd oraia LrriaATuas fsoh lOflO to 1700. 



Sect. I. On ExpianuNTAL Philosopht. 

iMtitnriwM for Science at FIoreDce— Loodoo— 
.—Chjmietrj.— Boyle and othen. 



1. Wi have now arrived, according to 
^ the method pursued in corre- 



mmtuing Spending periods, at the history 
■ g ti w nur of mathematical and physical 
"^ science in the latter part of the 

•eventeenth century. But 1 must here 
entreat my readers to excuse the omis- 
sion of that which ought to occupy a 

* I ahall DOW pnxlace toiiie direct eridence for 
the EDflieh aothorship of ■eren out of eight putt 
cf the Tnrkith Sdt. 

** In the Life or Mrs. Manler, poblisbed under the 
title cif * The AdTenturei of Rirellm,' orinted in 1714, 
in pegee 14 and 15, it is eaid. That W father, Sir 
Rofer If aniey, was the genuine author of the first 
Totome of the Turkish Spy. Dr. Midgley, an in- 
l ie ni o Ds physician, related to the family by marriage, 
Md the charge of looking over his papiBrs, among 
which he found that manuacript, which he easily 
leeenred tohis proper use ; and both by his own pen 
and the aasistance of aome others, continued the 
work until the eighth Tolome, without oTer hsTing 
the justice to name the author of the first**— MS. 
note in the copy of the Torkisb Spy (edit. 1732) in 
the British Museum. 

Another MS. note in the same Tohime cirea the 
following extract from Dontoo's Life ana Errara. 
«Mr. Bndahaw k the best aeeoinpliahed hackney 
wiitif I have net with; hia genius was qoite 



prominent situation in any woik that pie- 
tends to trace the general progress or hu- 
man knowledge. The length to whfeh I 
have found myself already compelled to 
extend these Tolwnes mif^t be an ade- 
quate apology ; but I hare one more in- 
superable in die slightness of my own ac- 
quaintance with subjects so momentous 
and difficult, and upon which 1 coidd not 
write without presumptuousness and much 
peril of betrayinff ignorance. The names, 
therefore, of WaUis and Huygens, NewUm 

abore the common aise, and his style waa incom- 
parably fine. ... So aoon aa I saw the first ▼olome 
of the Turkish Spy, the very style and msnner ef 
writing eonrinccd me that Bnidaliaw was the aatbor. 
. . . Brsdshaw'a wife owned that Dr. Midgley had 
engaged him in a work which would take him aome 
years to finiah, for which the doctor waa to par htai 
40*. per sheet ... so thst tis very probable (for 
I cannot swear I saw him write it) that Mr. WUHsm 
Bradahaw waa the anther of the Tarkish Spy ; 
were it not for this discorery, Mr. Midgley nai 
gone oif with the honour of that performance." It 
thus appeara that in England it was looked npon » 
sn original work ; though the authority ef Duntea 
is not ▼enr good for the foets he tells, and that of 
Mra. Manley much worae. Bat I do not ^oelo them 
as eridence of such focts, but of common report. 
Mrs. Msnley, who claims for her father the first 
▼olume, certainly written by Marana, mosl be set 
•side ; aatoDr. Midgley and Mr. Bndahaw, i know 
notfaiiftfeo 
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«nd Leibnitz, must be passed with distant 
reverence. 

2. This was the a^e when the experi- 
AcMiemydei mental philosophy, to which 
Cammto. Bacon had held the torch, and 
which had sdready made considerable 
progress, especially in Italy, was finally 
established on the ruins of arbitrary fig- 
ments and partial inductions. This phi- 
losophy was signaUy indebted to three as- 
sociations, the eldest of which did not en- 
dure long, but the others have remained 
to this day, the perennial fountains of sci- 
ence : the Academy del Cimento at Flor- 
ence, the Royal Society of London, the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. The first 
of these was established in 1657, with the 
patronage of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
II., but under the peculiar care of his 
brother Leopold. Both were, in a man- 
ner at that time remarkable, attached to 
natural philosophy ; and Leopold, less en- 
gaged in public affairs, had long carried 
on a correspondence with the learned of 
Europe. It is said that the advice of Viv- 
iani, one of the greatest geometers that 



tied in Oxford; and thus arose two little 
societies in connexion with each otber, 
those at Oxford being recruited by Wirdy 
Petty, WilUs, and Bathnrst. They met 
at Petty's lodgings till he removed to lie- 
land in 1653 ; afterward at those of Wii- 
kins, in Wadham College, till he became 
Master of Trinity College, Caoibridge, in 
1659 ; about which time most of the Ox- 
ford philosophers came to London, and 
held their meetings in Greshani CoUese. 
They became more numerous afUr ue 
Restoration, which gave better hope of a 
tranquillity indispensable for science ; and, 
on the 28th of November, 1660, agreed to 
form a regular society, which shoi^d meet 
weekly for the promotion of natural phi- 
losophy; their registers are kept from 
this time.* The king, rather fond himself 
of their subjects, from the beginning af- 
forded them his patronage ; their first 
charter is dated 15th July, 1663, incorpo- 
rating them by the style of the Royal Sik)- 
ciety, and appointing Lord Brouncker the 
first president, assisted by a council of 
twenty, the conspicuous names among 



Europe has produced, led to this institu- ! which are Boyle, kenelm Digby, Wilkios, 



tion. The name this academy assumed 
gave promise of their fundamental rule, 
the investigation of truth by experiment 
alone. The number of academicians was 
unlimited, and all that was required as an 
article of faith was the abjuration of all 
faith, a resolution to inquire into truth 
without regard to any previous sect of 
philosophy. This academy lasted, un- 
fortunately, but ten years in vigour ; it is 
a great misfortune for any literary institu- 
tion to depend on one man, and especially 
on a prince, who, shedding a factitious, as 
well as sometimes a genuine lustre round 
it, is not easily replaced without a dimi- 
nution of the world's regard. Leopold, in 
1667, became a cardinal, and was thus 
withdrawn from Florence ; others of the 
Academy del Cimento died or went away, 
and it rapidly sunk into insignificance. 



Wren, Evelyn, and Oldcnburg.f The last 
of these was secretary, and editor of the 
Philosophical Transactions, the first num- 
ber of which appeared March 1, 1665, con- 
taining sixteen pages in quano. These 
were continued monthly, or less frequent- 
ly, according to the materials he possess- 
ed. Oldenburg ceased to be the editor in 
1677, and was succeeded by Grewe.as he 
was by Hooke. These early transactions 
are chiefly notes of conversations and re- 
marks made at the meetings, as well as 
of experiments either tlieii made or re- 
ported to the society.J 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris 
was established in 1666, under ^cwkmyrf 
the auspices of Colbert. The i«o*iirt» m 
king assigned to them a room in '**^**- 
ihe royal library for their meetings. Those 
first selected were all mathematicians; 



But a volume containing reports of the I but other departments of science, especial- 
yearly experiments it made, among oih- ! ly chymistry and anatomy, afterward fur- 
ors, the celebrated one showing the in- ! nished associates of considerable name. 



compressibility of water, is generally es- 
teemed.* 
3. The germe of our Royal Society 



It seems, nevertheless, that this academy 
did not cultivate experimental philosophv 
with such unremitting zeal as the RoviiJ 



Royal may be traced to the year 16-15, Society, and thai abstract malhemaih's 

Society, when Wallis, Wilkins, Glisson, and j have always bonie a larger proportion to 

others less known, agreed to meet weekly | the rest of their inquiries. They publish- 

at a private house in London, in order to j ed in this century ten volumes, known as 

converse on subjects connected with nat- Anciens Memoires de TAcademie. But 

ural, and especially experimental philoso- 1 near its close, in 1697, they received a resr- 

phy. Part of these soon afterward set- 1 r tt. r '- 

* Birch's Hist, of Royal Society, toL l. p. 1. 
t Id. ibid, p. 88. ^ 

X Id., vol. ii., p. IS. Thomson's Hiat. of R^«- 
Society, p. 7. 



* Galluzzi, Sioria del Gran Ducato, vol. vii., p. 
'^iO. 1'jratH)0chi, zi., 204. Comiani. viii., 29. 
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«Ur institution from the king, organizing 
them in a manner analogous to the two oth- 
er great literary foundations, the French 
Academy, and that of Inscriptions and 
Belles liettres.* 

6. In several branches of physics, the 
m^tt or experimental philosopher is both 
Gkynyttry- guided and corrected by the eter- 
nal laws of geometry. In others he wants 
this aid, and, in the words of his master, 
knows and understands no more concern- 
ing the order of nature, than, as her ser- 
vant and interpreter, he has been taught 
by observation and tentative processes. 
All that concerns the peculiar actions of 
bodies on each other was of this descrip- 
tion ; though, in our own times, even this 
has been in some degree brought under 
the omnipotent control of the modem 
analysis. Ch3miistry, or the science of the 
molecular constituents of bodies, manifest- 
ed in such peculiar and reciprocal opera- 
tions, had never been rescuea from empir- 
ical hands till this period. The transmu- 
tation of metals, the universal medicine, 
and other inquiries utterly unphilosophical 
in themselves, because they assumed the 
existence of that which they sought to 
discover, had occupied the chymists so 
much, that none of them had made any 
farther progress than occasionally, by some 
happy combination or analysis, to con- 
tribute a useful preparation to pharmacy 
or to detect an unknown substance. Glau- 
ber and Van Helmont were the most ac- 
tive and ingenious of these elder chymists ; 
but the former has only been remembered 
by having long given his name to sulphate 
of soda, while the latter wasted his time 
on experiments from which he knew not 
how to draw right inferences, and his 
powers on hypotheses which a sounder 
spirit of the inductive philosophy would 
have taught him to reject.f 

6. Chymistry, as a science of principles, 
jj^^gf hypothetical no doubt, and, m a 
' great measure, unfounded, but co- 
hering in a plausible system, and better 
than the reveries of the Paracelsists and 
Behmenists, was founded by Becker in 
€rermany, by Boyle and his contempora- 
ries of the Royal Society in England. 
Becker, a native of Spire, who, after wan- 
dering from one city of Germany to anoth- 
er, died in London in 1685, by his Physi- 
ca Subterranea, pubUshed in 1669, laid the 
foundation of a theory, which, having in 
the next century been perfected by Stahl, 
became the creed of philosophy till nearly 
the end of the last century. " Becker's 

* Fontenelle, vol v., p. 23. Mootucla, Hist, des 
Hatb^matiqnes, vol. ii., p. 557. 
t ThomMD's HiiC €f Cbemiatry, L, 183. 



theory,*' says an English writer, ** strij^ped 
of everything but the naked statement, 
may be expressed in the following sen- 
tence : besides water and air there are 
three other substances, called earths, 
which enter into the composition of bod- 
ies ; namely, the fusible or vitnfiable earth, 
the inflammable or sulphureous, and the 
mercurial. By the intimate combination 
of earths with water is formed a univer- 
sal acid, from which proceed all other acid 
bodies ; stones are produced by the com- 
bination of certain earths, metals by the 
combination of all the three earths in pro- 
portions which vary according to the 
metal."* 

7. No one Englishman of the seven- 
teenth century, after Lord Bacon, j^^^ 
raised to himself so high a reputa- 

tion in experimental philosophy as Robert 
Boyle ; it has even been remarked that 
he was bom in the year of Bacon's death, 
as the person destined by nature to suc- 
ceed him. A eulogy which would be ex- 
travagant if it implied any parallel be- 
tween the genius of the two ; but hardly 
so if we look on Boyle as the most faith- 
ful, the most patient, the most successful 
disciple who carried forward the experi- 
mental philosophy of Bacon. His works 
occupy six large volumes in quarto. They 
may be divided into theological or meta- 
physical, and physical or experimental. 
Of the former, we may mention as the 
most philosophical his Disouisition into 
the Final Causes of Natural Things, his 
Free Inquiry into the Received Notion of 
Nature, his Discourse of Things above 
Reason and Religion, his Excellency of 
Theology, and his Considerations on the 
Style of the Scriptures ; but the latter, his 
chymical and experimental writings, form 
more than two thirds of his prolix woiks. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use 
that word in a large sense, of Hii nwt*- 
Boyle, or, rather, those concerning physical 
Natural Theology, are very per- ^''**'^- 
spicuous, very free from system, and such 
as bespeak an independent lover of truth. 
His Disquisition on Final Causes was a 
well-timed vindication of that palmary ar- 
gument against the paradox of the Carte- 
sians, who had denied the validity of an 
inference from the manifest adaptation of 
means to ends in the universe to an intel- 
ligent Providence. Boyle takes a more 
philosophical view of the principle of final 
causes than had been found in many theo- 
logians, who weakened the argument it- 
self by the presumptuous hypothesis that 
man was the sole object of Providence in 
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the creation.* His greater knowledge of 
physiology led him to perceive that there 
are both animal, and what he calls cosmi- 
eal ends, in which man has no concern. 

0. The following passage is so favour- 
Kxtnet ^^6 & specimen of the philosoph- 
ttouk oM ical spirit of Boyle, and so good 
oTthMD. jm illustration of the theory of 
idols in the Novum Organum, that, al- 
tlu>ugh it might better, perhaps, have de- 
served a place in a former chapter, I 
will not refrain iVom inserting it. "I 
know not,*' he says, in his Free Inquiry 
into the received Notion of Nature, 
*' whether it be a prerogative in the hu- 
man mind, that, as it is itself a true and 
positive being, so is it apt to conceive all 
other things as true and positive beings 
also ; but whether or no this propensity 
to frame such kind of ideas supposes an 
excellency, I fear it occasions mistakes, 
and makes us think and speak after the 
manner of true and positive beings, of 
such things as are but chimerical, and 
some of them negations or privations 
themselves; as death, ignorance, blind- 
ness, and the like. It concerns us, there- 
fore, to stand very carefully upon our 
guard, that we be not insensibly misled 
by such an innate and unheeded tempta- 
tion to error as we bring into the world 

with U8."t 

10. Boyle improved the airpump and the 
His reerita thermometer, though the latter 
In physies was first made an accurate in- 
and ekyoi- gtrument of investigation by 
Newton. He also discovered 
the law of the air*s elasticity, namely, 
that its bulk is inversely as the pressure. 
For some of the principles of hydrostat- 
ics we are indebted to him, though he did 
not possess much mathematical knowl- 
edge. The Philosophical Transactions 
contain several valuable papers by him 
on this science.} By his '* Skeptical 
Chymist,** published in 1661, he did much 
to overturn the theories of Van Helmont's 
school, that commonly called of the iatro- 
chymists, which was m its highest reputa- 
tion; raising doubts as to the existence 
not only of the four elements of the peri- 

gatetics, but of those which these chymists 
ad substituted. Boyle holds the elements 
of bodies te be atoms of different shapes 
and sizes, the union of which gave origin 
to what are vulgarly called elements.^ It 
is unnecessary to remark that this is the 
prevailing theory of the present age. 
11. I shall borrow the general character 



• Boyle*! Work*, ▼cA.v., p. 394. f Id., p. 161. 
I Thomson*! HisL of Royal Society, p. 400, 41 1. 
^ rkMBMNf* Hilt of Chsmiftry, i., 305. 



of Boyle and of his contemporaries 
in English chymistry from a mod- 
em author of credit ** Perhaps ^^'i^ 
Mr. Boyle may be considered as the fint 
person neither connected with pbamacf 
nor mining who devoted a cooaidenbb 
degree of attention to chymical pursuits 
Mr. Boyle, though, in common with iIh 
literary men of his age, he may be accnnd 
of credulity, was both very laborioas soi 
inteUigent; and his chymical pursait% 
which were various and extensive, sad 
intended solely to develop the troth with- 
out any regard to previously conceifsi 
opinions, contributed essentially to Kt 
chymistry free from the trammels of tb- 
surdity and superstition in which it hati 
been hitherto enveloped, and to recom- 
mend it to philosophers as a science de- 
serving to be studied on account of tlis 
important information which it was quali- 
fied to convey. His refutation of the sl- 
chymistical opinions respecting the eoih 
stituents of bodies, his observations on 
cold, on the air, on phosphorus, and on 
ether, deserve particularly to be mentioo- 
ed as doing him much honour. We have 
no regular account of any one substance 
or of any class of bodies in Mr. Boyle 
similar to those which at present are con- 
sidered as belonging exclusively to the 
science of chymistry. Nor did he attempt 
to systematize the phenomena, or to sub- 
ject them to any hypothetical explanation. 
12. " But his contemporary, Dr. Hooke, 
who had a particular predilection oriioakt 
for hypothesis, sketched in his utAmhn. 
Micrographia a very beautiful theoreticil 
explanation of combustion, and promiwd 
to develop his doctrine more fuUy in t 
subsequent book; a promise which he 
never fulfilled; though in his Lampas, 
published about twenty yeare aAerward, 
he has given a very beautiful explanttion 
of the way in which a candle bums. 
Mayow, in his Essays, published at Ox- 
ford about ten years after the Micrographia, 
embraced the hypothesis of Dr. Hooke 
without acknowledgment, but clogged it 
with so many absui^ additions of his own 
as greatly to obscure its lustre and dimin- 
ish its beauty. Mayow^s firet and princi- 
pal essay contains some happy experi- 
ments on respiration and air, and some 
fortunate conjectures respecting the com- 
bustion of the metals ; but the most valu- 
able part of the whole is the chapter on 
aflinities; in which he appears to have 
gone much farther than any chymist of 
his day, and to have anticipated some of 
the best established doctrines of his sac- 
cessors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom aO 
the sciences lie under such great 
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tknm^ made two most importont contribu- 
tions to chymistry, which constitute, as it 
were, the foundation-stones of its two 
great divisions. The first was pointing 
out a method of graduating thermometers, 
so as to be comparable with each other 
in whatever part of the world observations 
with them are made. The second was by 
pointing out the nature of chymical afllnity, 
mod showing that it consisted in an at- 
traction by which the constituents of 
bodies were drawn towards each other 
mnd united : thus destroying the previous 
hjrpothesis of the hooks, and points, and 
rings, and wedges, by means or which the 
different constituents of bodies were con- 
ceived to be kept together.*^ 

13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his 
, Cours de Ch3rmie in 1676, is said 

*^' to have changed the face of the 
acienee ; the change, nevertheless, seems 
to have crone no deeper. " Lemery,*^ says 
Fontenelle, ** was the first who dispersed 
the real or pretended obscurities of chjrmis- 
try, who brought it to clearer and more 
simple notions, who abolished the gross 
barbarisms of its language, who promised 
nothing but what he knew the art could 
perform ; and to this he owed the success 
of his book. It shows not only a sound 
understanding, but some greatness of soul, 
to strip one*8 own science of a false 
pomp.*T But we do not find that Lemery 
nad any novel views in chymistry, or that 
he daims wiUi any irresistible pretension 
the tifle of a philosopher. In fact, his 
chymistry seems to have been little more 
tiian pharmacy. 



8bct. II. Oh NATinuLL Histost. 

Zook)g7.— Raj.—BoUnical ClanificatiQnt. — 
Grew.— Geological Theories. 

14. Thb accumulation of particular 
Prag. knowledge in Natural History 

of zo- must always be progressive, 
where any regard is paid to the 
subject ; every traveller in remote coun- 
tries, every mariner may contribute some 
observation, correct some error, or bring 
home some new species. Thus zoology 
had made a regular advance from the days 
of Conrad Gesner; yet with so Xai6y a 
step, that, reflecting on the extensive in- 
tercourse of Europe with the Eastern and 
'Western world, we may be surprised to 
find how little Jonston, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had added, even 

• Tbomeon's Hiet of Roral SodeC?, £. 466. 
t Eloge de Lemery, in (Eavne de FonteneBe, 
*•, 961. Biofr. UaivmsUs. 



in the most obvious class, that of quadiu- 
peds, to the knowledge collected one hun- 
dred years before. But hitherto loology, 
confined to mere description, and t^ 
often careless or indefinite, imenlightened 
by anatomy, unregulated by met£>d, had 
not merited the name of a science. That 
name it owes to John Ray. 

15. Ray first appeared in Natural His- 
tory as the editor of the Omi- , 
thology of his highly-accom- ■•"""y- 
plish^ friend Francis Willoughby, with 
whom he had travelled over the Continent 
This was published in 1676 ; and the His- 
tory of Fishes followed in 1686. The de- 
scriptions are ascribed to Willoughby, the 
arrangement to Ray, who might have con- 
sider^ the two works as in great part his 
own, though he has not interfered with the 
glory of his deceased friend. Cuvier ob- 
serves, that the History of Fishes is the 
more perfect work of the two ; that many 
species are described which will not be 
fotmd in earlier ichthyologists, and that 
those of the Mediterranean especially are 
given with great precision.* 

16. Among the original works of Ray 
we may select the Synopsis his Syeof- 
Methodica Animalium Quadra- •ktoroS 
pedum et Serpentini Generis, "v~^ 
published in 1693. This book makes an 
epoch in zoology, not for the additions of 
new species it contains, since there are 
few wholly such, but as the first classifi- 
cation of animals that can be reckoned 
both general and grounded in nature. He 
divides them into those with blood and 
without blood. The former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe 
through gills. Of the former of these, 
again, some have a heart with two ventri- 
cles, some with one only. And among the 
former class of these, some are viviparous, 
some oviparous. We thus come to the 
proper distinction of Mammalia. But, in 
compliance with vulgar prejudice, Ray did 
not mclude the cetacea in the aame class 
with quadrapeds, though well aware that 
they properly belonged to it, and left them 
as an order of fishes.f Quadrapeds he 
was the first to divide into unffilaig and 
unguiadaiet hoofed and clawed, having 
himself invented the Latin woids.^ The 
former are solidipedaj bisulct^ or quairimd- 
ca; the latter are h^fida or mtdt^idm ; and 

* Biogi e p h ie Un ivei e el le, art. Ray. 

t Noe ne aeommoni bonunnm opmioDe nimia m> 
eedaraoa, ec at ailectata aontatia nocam eaitemae, 
eetaeeem a^atiltum f e nu a, ^oamrii cnaa qaadia- 
pe^iboe ^rmparia in ooioibaa fen miCerqoam m 
pitta et pedibiia et eleaeoto in qnoABgimC cq 
ire rideantor, piadbna ananmeiahimaa, p. 6fiu 

iP.fie. 
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these latter with undivided or with partial- 
ly divided toes ; which latter, again, may 
have broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow 
claws ; and these with narrow claws he 
arranges according to their teeth, as either 
eamivora or lejxMrina, now generally called 
rodentia. Besides all these quadrupeds 
which he calls analoga, he has a general 
division called anomdua, for those without 
teeth, or with such peculiar arrangements 
of teeth as we find in the insectivorous 
genera, the hedgehog and mole.* 

17. Kay was the first zoologist who 
Mflriis of made use of comparative anato- 
tkiswork. my. Jig inserts at length every 

account of dissections that he could find ; 
several had been made at Paris. He does 
not appear to be very anxious about de- 
scribing every species ; thus, in the simian 
family, he omits several well known.f I 
cannot exactly determine what quadru- 
peds he has inserted that do not appear in 
the earlier zoologists ; according to Lin- 
naeus, in the twelfth edition of the Syste- 
ma Nature, if I have counted rightly, they 
amount to thirty-two; but I have found 
him very careless in specifying the syno- 
nymes of his predecessors, and many for 
which he only quotes Kay are in Gesner 
or Jonston. Ray has, however, much 
the advantage over these in the brevity 
and closeness of his specific characters. 
" The particular distinction of his labours,** 
says Cuvier, ** consists in an arrangement 
more clear, more determinate than those 
of auy of his predecessors, and applied 
with more consistency and precision. 
His distribution of the classes of quadru- 
peds and birds have been followed by the 
English naturalists almost to our own 
days ; and we find manifest traces of that 
he has adopted as to the latter class in 
Linnxus, in Brisson, in Buffou, and in all 

other ornithologists. "t 

18. The bloodless animals, and even 
j^ those of cold blood, with the excep- 
tion of fishes, had occupied but little 

attention of any good zoologists till after 
the middle of the century. They were now 
studied with considerable success. Rcdi, 
established as a physician at Florence, had 
vet time for that various literature which 
has immortaUzed his name. He opposed, 

* P. 56. ' 

t Hoc gfnut animalium turn eaudatonim turn 
«aada carentium species valde numeross sunt : non 
tamen rmiltos apud aii tores fide dignos descripta; 
occnrruBt. He only describes thoM species he has 
found m Clusius or Marcgrave, and what he calls 
Fariiiiensea, such, 1 presume, as he had found in 
the Memoirs of the Academie des Sciences. Rut 
he dues not mention the Simia Inuus, or the 8. 
Hamad^aa, and Mvaral others of the nioet known 

X Biogr. Uuvt. 



and, in a great degree, disprored, by es- 
periment, the prevailing doctrine of the 
equivocal generation of insects, or that 
from corruption; though where he was 
unable to show the means of reproduction, 
he had recourse to a paradoxical hypothe- 
sis of his own. Redi also enlarged our 
knowledge of intestinal animals, awl madt 
some good experiments on the poison of 
vipers.* Malpighi, who combated^ like 
Redi, the theory of the reproduction of orw 
ganized bodies from mere corruption, hu 
given one of the most complete treatises 
on the silkworm that we pos- ftni^w 
sess.f Swammerdam, a Dutch ^i»- 
naturalist, abandoned his pursuits in ho. 
man anatomy to follow up that of insecte, 
and by his skill and patience in dissectioo 
made numerous discoveries in their struc- 
ture. His General Histoiy of Insects, 
1660, contains a distribution into fow 
classes, founded on their bodily forms and 
the metamorphoses they undergo. A 
posthumous work, Biblia Naturae, not pub* 
lished till 1738, contains, says the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, ^ a multitude of iacts 
wholly unknown before Swammerdam ; it 
is impossible to carry farther the anatomy 
of these little animals, or to be more ex- 
act in the description of their origans." 

10. Lister, an Enfflish physician, may 
be reckoned one of those who have j^ 
done most to found the science of 
conchology by his Historia sive Synopsis 
Conchylionim, in 1685 ; a work very co- 
pious and full of accurate delineations: 
and also by his three treatises on Enghsh 
animals, two of which relate to fluTiatile 
and marine shells. The third, which is oq 
spiders, is not less esteemed in entomol- 
ogy. Lister was also perhaps the fii^t to 
distinguish the specific characters, such, 
at least, as are now reckoned specific, 
though probably not in his time, of the 
Asiatic and African elephant. ^* His works 
in natural history and comparative anato- 
my are justly esteemed, because he has 
shown himself an exact and sagacious ob- 
server, and has pointed out with correcu 
ness the natural relations of the animaii 
that he describes."! 

20. The beautiful science which beam 
the nonsensical name of com- comparH-w 
parative anatomy had but casu- •»«»««>?• 
ally occupied the attention of the medical 
profession.^ It was to them, rather than 

• Biogr. Unir. Tiraboechi, li., 2M. 

♦ hl«»n. X Biogr. Univ. Chalmen. 
^ ft is most probable that this term waaoritinallT 

designed to expreis a comparison between ibe hu- 
man structure and that of brutes, though it m^hi 
also mean one between different apecica of the Ist- 
icc. In the firat aeoae U la never now uacd, ai4 
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to mere loologiets, thai it owed, and, in- 
deed, stricUy must always owe, its discov- 
eries, which had hitherto been very few. 
It was now more cultivated ; and the re- 
lations of structure to the capacities of 
animal life became more striking as their 
varieties were more fully understood ; the 
grand theories of final causes found their 
most convincing arguments. In this pe- 
riod, I believe, comparative anatomy made 
«n important progress, which, in the ear- 
lier part of the eighteenth century, was by 
no means equally rapid. France took the 
lead in these researches. *' The number 
of papers on comparative anatomy,** says 
Dr. Thomson, ** is greater in the memoirs 
of the French Aci^emy than in our na- 
tional publication. This was owin^ to the 
pains taken during the reign of Louis XIV. 
to furnish the academy with proper ani- 
mals, and the number of anatomists who 
received a salary, and, of course, devo- 
ted themselves to anatomical subjects.*^ 
There are, however, about twenty papers 
in the PhUosophicad Transactions before 
1700 on this subject.* 

31. Botany, notwithstanding the gleams 
H^^^^ of philosophical light which occa- 
sionally illustrate the writings of 
Osesalpin and Columna, had seldom gone 
farther than to name, to describe, and to 
delineate plants with a greater or less ac- 
curacy and copiousness. Yet it long had 
the advantage over zoology, and now, 
when the latter made a considerable step 
in advance, it still continued to keep ahead. 
This is a period of great importance in bo- 
j^^^^ tanical science. Jungius of Ham- 
^^ burgh, whose posthumous Isago^e 
Phytoscopica was published in 1679, is 
said to have been the first in the seven- 
teenth century who led the way to a bet- 
ter classification than that of Lobel ; and 
Sprengel thinks that the English botanists 
were not unacquainted with his writings ; 
Ray, indeed, owns his obligations to thcm.f 

S2. But the founder of classification, in 
^gfgg^ggg^^ the eyes of the world, was Robert 
Morison, of Aberdeen, professor of 
tx>tany at Oxford, who, by his Hortus 
Blesensis, in 1669 ; by his Plantarum Um- 
belliferarum Distributio Nova, in 1672; 
and chiefly by his great work, Historia 
Plantarum Universalis, in 1678, laid the 
bases of a systematic classification, which 
he partly founded, not on trivial distinc- 

ihe second is but a small thongh important part of 
the science. Zootomy lias been suggested as a bet- 
ter name, bat it is not quite analogical to anatomy ; 
and, on the whole, it seems as if we must remain 

ith the old word, protesting against its propriety. 

* Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society, p. 114. 

t Sprengel, Hist. Rei Herbaria, ▼<)]. tl, p. 32. 
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tions of appearance, as the older botanists, 
but, as Caesalpin had first done, on the 
fructi fy inff organs. He has been frequent- 
ly charged with plagiarism from that freat 
Italian, who seems to have sufl'ered, as 
others have done, by failing to carry for- 
ward his own luminous conceptions into 
such details of proof as the world justly 
demands ; another instance of which has 
been seen in his very striking passages 
on the circulation of the bIo(^. Spren- 
gel, however, who praises Morison highly, 
does not impute to him this injustice to- 
wards Cesalpin, whose writings mi^ht 
possibly be unknown in Britain.* And it 
might be observed, also, that Morison did 
not, as has sometimes been alleged, es- 
tablish the fruit as the sole basis of his 
arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, into 
which he distributes all herbaceous plants, 
but seven are characterized by this dis- 
tinction.! **The examination of Mori- 
son's works," says a late biographer, " will 
enable us to judge of the service he ren- 
dered in the reformation of botany. The 
great botanists, from Gesner to the Bau- 
hins, had published works more or less 
useful by their discoveries, their observa- 
tions, their descriptions, or their figures. 
Gesner had made a great step in consid- 
ering the fruit as the principal distinction 
of genera. Fabius Columna adopted this 
view ; Cssalpin applied it to a classifica- 
tion which should be regarded as better 
than any that preceded the enoch of which 
we speak. Morison had made a particular 
study of fruits, having collected 1500 dif- 
ferent species of them, though he did not 
neglect the importance of the natural af- 
finities of other parts. He dwells on this 
leading idea, insists on the necessity of 
establishing generic characters, and has 
founded his chief works on this basis. 
He has therefore done real service to the 
science ; nor should the vanity which has 
made him conceal his obligations to Caes- 
alpin induce us to refuse him justice.'*^ 
Morison speaks of his own theory with 
excessive vanity, and depreciates all ear- 
lier botanists as Aill of confusion. Sev- 
eral Enfflish writers have been unfavour- 
able to Morison, out of partiality to Ray, 
with whom he was on bad terms ; but 
Toumefort declares that if he had not en- 
lightened botany, it would still have been 
in darkness. 

23. Ray, in his Methodus Plantarum 
Nova, 1682, and in his Historia Plan- _^ 
tarum Universalis, in three volumes, ^' 
the first published in 1686, the second in 



* Sprengel, p. 34. 

t Pulteney, Historical Proneta oC EqU&?i vq..%k^ 
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16fiH3, and the thiid, which is airoplemeiit- 
■1, in 1704, trod in the steps of Morison, 
bat with mora acknowledgment of what 
was due to others, and with some im- 
provements of his own. He described 
6000 plants, many of which are now con- 
aiderra as ▼arieties.* In the botanical 
works of Ray we find the natural families 
of idants better defined, the difference of 
complete and incomplete flowen more 
precise, and the grand division of monoco- 
tyledons and bicotyledons fully establish- 
ed. He gave much precision to the char- 
acteristics of many classes, and introduced 
several technical terms very useful for the 

Krapicuity of botanical language ; finally, 
established many generu principles of 
arrangement which have since been adopt- 
ed.! Ray's method of classification was 
principally by the fruit, thouffh he admits 
Its imperfections. '* In fact, his method," 
sajrs Pulteney, "though he assumes the 
Ihiit as Uie foundation, is an elaborate at- 
tempt, for that time, to fix natural class- 
es.'^ 

84. Rivinus, in his Introductio in Rem 
^j. Herbariam, Leipsic, 1600, a very 
short performance, struck into a 
new path, which has modified, to a great 
degree, the systems of later botanists. 
C»Balpin and Morison had looked mainly 
to the fhiit as the basis of classification ; 
Rivinus added the flower, and laid down 
as a fundamental rule that all plants which 
resemble each other, both in the flower 
and in the fruit, ought to bear the same 
ffeneric name.^ In some pages of this 
Introduction we certainly find the basis 
of the Critics Botanies of Linnaeus. || Rivi- 
nus thinks the arrangement of Caesalpin 
the best, and that Morison has only spoil- 
ed what he took; of Ray he speaks in 
terms of eulogy, but blames some part of 
his method. His own is primarily found- 
ed on the flower, and thus he forms eigh- 
teen classes, which, by considering the 
differences of the fruits, he subdivides into 
ninety-one genera. The specific distinc- 
tions he founded on the general habit and 
appearance of the plant. His method is 
more thoroughly artificial as opposed to 
natural; that is, more establisned on a 
single principle, which often brings hete- 
rogeneous plants and families together, 
than that or any of his predecessors ; for 
even Kay had kept the distinction of trees 
from shrubs and herbs, conceiving it to 
be founded in their natural fructification. 

Rivinus set aside wholly this leading di- 

p 

* Polteney. The nccoont of Ray's life and bo- 
tanical writinga in this work occupies nearly 100 
Mfea. t Biogr. UniTeiaeUs. 
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▼iaicm. Tet he had not been aUe la b»- 
duoe all planta to his methody and 
ted several anomakHis diviaioiis.* 

S6. The merit of estaUiahing a 
and conaistent sjratem was le- 
aerved for Toumelbrt. His El- 
taiens de la Botanique appcHSied m ItM; 
the Latin translation, Inatitotioiiea U 
Heibarie, in 1700. Tonmefoit, like Rifi. 
nus, took the flower or coioUa as the ba- 
sis of his system ; andtheTsrietiesiDthB 
structure, rather tlian number, of the petali 
furnish him with his classes. The geaoa 
— for, like other botanists before T-jS—iii^ 
he has no intermediate diTisioii— «re es- 
tablished by the flower and Criiit ooivoiiit> 
ly,or, now and then, Inr less essential dif- 
ferences, for he held it better to eonatitnts 
new genera than, as others had done, ta 
have anomalous species. The accessoiy 
parts of a plant are allowed to supply spe- 
cific distinctions. But Toumefort divides 
vegetables, according to old prqadice— 
which it is surprising that, after the pre- 
cedent of Rivinus to the contrary, he 
should have regarded — ^into heibs and 
trees, and thus he has twenty-two dass- 
es. Simple flowere, monopetalous or po- 
Ijrpetalous, form eleven of these; com- 
posite flowere, three ; the apetalous,one; 
the ciYptogamous, or those without flow- 
er or miit, make another class ; shrubs or 
suffrutices are placed in the seventeenth; 
and trees, in five more, are similarly dis- 
tributed, according to their flond charM- 
ters.f Sprengel extols much of the sys- 
tem of Toumefort, though he disapproves 
of the selection of a part so often wanting 
as the corolla for the sole basis ; nor can 
its various forms be comprised in Tourae- 
fort^s classes. His ordere are well maik- 
ed, according to the same author ; but he 
multiplied both his genera and species too 
much, and paid too little attention to the 
stamina. His method was less repugnant 
to natural aflinities, and more convenient 
in practice than any which had come since 
Lobel. Most of Toumefort^s generic dis- 
tinctions were preserved by Linnaeus, and 
some, which had been abrogated withoot 
sufficient reason, have since been resto- 
red.{ Ray opposed the system of Tour- 
nefort, but some have thought that in his 
later works he came nearer to it, so as to 
be called magis corollista quam fructista.^ 
This, however, is not acknowledged by 
Pulteney, who has paid great attention to 
Ray*s writings. 

26. The classification and descriptioB 

* Biogr. Univ. Sprengel, p. 56i. 

t Biogr. UniT. Thoinaoo's Hiat of Royal 8» 
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of {dants constitate what gener- 
ally is called botany. But these 
began now to be studied m connexion 
with the anatomy and physiology of the 
vegetable world ; a phrase not merely an- 
al^cal, because as strictly appUcable as 
to animals, but which had never been em- 
ployed before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. This interesting science 
is almost wholly due to two men, 
^*^' Grew and Malpighi. Grew first di- 
rected his thoughts towards the anatomy 
of plants in 1664, in consequence of read- 
ing sevend books of ammal anatomy, 
^^ch suggested to him that plants, being 
the works of the same Author, would proh- 
ably show similar contrivances. Some 
had introduced observations of this nature, 
as Highmore, Sharrock, and Hooke, but 
only collaterally ; so that the sjrstematic 
txeatment of the subject, following the 
plant ih)m the seed, was left quite open 
for himself. In 1670 he presented the 
first book of his work to the Royal Socie- 
ty, who next year ordered it to be print- 
€«. It was laid before the society in 

S'lnt, December, 1671 ; and on the same 
y, a manuscript by Malpighi, on the 
same subject, was read. They went on 
from this time with equal steps ; Malpi- 
ghi, however, having caused Grew's book 
to be translated for his own use. Grew 
speaks very honourably of Malpighi, and 
without claiming more than the statement 
of fectspermits him.* 

97. The first book of his Anatomy of 
flto kiMuuf Plants, which is the title given 
«r Ftanis. to three separate woiks, when 
pid>li8hed collectively in 1683, contains 
the whole of his physiological theory, 
which is developed at length in those that 
foIk>w. The nature of vegetation and its 
processes seem to have been unknown 
when he began, save that common obiser- 
▼ation and the more accurate experience 
of gardeners and others must have collect- 
ed the obvious truths of vegetable anatOr 
my. He does not quote Cesalpin, and 
may have been unacauainted with his wri- 
tings. No man, peroaps, who created a 
science has carried it farther than Grew ; 
he is so close and diligent in his observa- 
tions, making use of the microscope, that 
comparatively few discoveries of great im- 
portance have been made in the mere anat- 
omy of plants since his time rt though 
some of nis opinions are latterly disputed 
by Mirbel and others of a new botanical 
school. 

98. The great discovery ascribed to 

^■^"™^— — ^^^— ^— ^^^— ^1— — ^— ■ ■ ■ 

« Polteoey. Chilro«re. Biogr. Vmw, Sprenftl 
calk Orew'i book omu absoliitiim et iaunortale. 
t Biogr. Umv. 



Grew is of the sexual system in n, ^^^^^^ ' 
plants. He speaks thus of what en the •»- 
he calls the attire, though rath- •^•y*** 
er, I think, in obscure terms : ** The pri- 
mary and chief use of the attire is such as 
hath respect to the plant itself, and so ap- 
pears to be very great and necessary. Be- 
cause even those plants which have no 
flower or foliature are yet some way or 
other attired, either with the seminiform 
or the floral attire. So that it seems to 

Eerform its service to the seeds as the fo- 
ature to the fruit In discourse hereof 
with our learned Savilian professor, Sir 
Thomas MiUington, he told me he con- 
ceived that the attire doth serve, as the 
male, for the generation of the seed. I 
immediately replied that I was of the same 
opinion, and gave him some reasons for 
it, and answered some objections which 
might oppose them. But withal, in reffard 
every plant is appevodtiXvf, or male and fe- 
male, that I was also of opinion that it 
serveth for the separation of some parts 
as well as the affusion of others.^ He 

groceeds to explain his notion of vegeta- 
le impregnation. It is sinsular that he 
should suppose all plants to be hermaph- 
rodite, and this shows he could not have 
recollected what had long been known as 
to the palm, or the passage in Cesalpin 
relative to the subject. 

99. Ray admitted Grew^s opinion cau- 
tiously at first : Nos ut veri- ctaMimriiw 
similem tantum admittimus. eoDflroN thii. 
But in his Sylloge Stirpium, 1694, he AiUy 
accedes to it. The real establishment of 
the sexual theory, however, is due to Cam- 
erarius, professor of botany at Tubinffen, 
whose letter on that subject, publiuied 
1694, in the work of another, dia much to 
spread the theory over Europe. His ex- 
periments, indeed, were necessary to con- 
firm what Grew had rather hazaraed as a 
conjecture than brought to a test ; and he 
showed that flowers deprived of their stam- 
ina do not produce seed capable of con- 
tinuing the species.f Woodward, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the 
nutrition of planto, by putting sprigs of 
vegetables in vials filled with water, and, 
after some time, determining the weight 
they had gained and the quantity they had 
imbibed.} These experiments had been 
made by Van Helmont, who had inferred 
from them that water is convertible into 
solid matter.^ 

30. It is just to observe that some had 

• Book iv.. ch. 1. He bad hinted at MMne " pri- 
mary and private aae of the attire** in book i., ch. ft. 
f Sprengel. Biogr. Univ. Pultaney, p. 33a 
t Thomaon'a Hiat of Royal Society, p. Sa. 
4 Tbomaoa'a HiULoC CVMHsatfri. 
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TuHtmrnmin preceded Grew in vegetable 
of Grew, physiology. Aromatari, in a let- 
ter of only four pages, i)ubli8hed at Venice 
in 1625, on the generation of plants from 
seed, which was reprinted in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, showed the analo- 
ffy between grains and egss, each contain- 
ing a minute organized embryo, which em- 
ploys the Bubetances enclosing it for its 
own development. Aromatari has also 
undertsood the use of the cotyledons.* 
Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 
has remarks on the budding of plants, and 
on the quinary number they aflfect in their 
flower. Kenelm Digby, according to 
Sprengel, first explained the necessity in 
vegetation for oxygen or vital air, which 
had lately been discovered by Bathurst. 
Hooke carried the discoveries hitherto 
made in vegetable anatomy much farther 
in his ^licrographia. Sharrock and Lister 
contributed some knowledge, but they 
were rather later than Grew. None of 
these deserve such a place as Mal- 
BUipigW. pighi^ who, says Sprengel, was not 

inferior to Grew in acutcness, though, 

Srobably, through some illusions of preju- 
ice, he has not so well understood and 
explained many things. But the structure 
and growth of seed he has explained bet- 
ter, and Grew seems to have followed him. 
His book is also better arranged and more 
coneise.t The Dutch did much to enlarge 
botanical science. The Hortus Indicus I 
Malabariciis of Rhecde, who had been a 
governor in India, was published at his j 
own expense in twelve volumes, the first ; 
appearing in 1686; it contains an immense 
number of new plants-t The Herbarium 
Amboinense of Kuniphius was collected in 
the seventeenth century, though not pub- 
lished till 1711.^ Several l)otanical gar- 
dens were formed in ditferent countries : 
among others, that of Chelsea was opened 
in 1686.11 

31. It was impossible that men of in- 
Eariy notioni quiring tempers should not have 
of geology. b(»en led to reflect on those re- 
markable pha;nomena of the earth's visi- 
ble structure, which, being in course of 
time accurately registered and arranged, 
have become the basis of that noble sci- 
ence, the boast of our age, geology. The 
first thing which must strike the eyes of 
the merest clown, and set the philosopher 
thinking, is the irregularity of the surface 
of ovir globe ; the more this is observed, 
tnc more si^jns of violent disruption, and 
of a prior state of comparative uniformity 

• Sprengel. BioKr. (Jni». t Sprengel, p. 15. 
t Biogr. Univ. The date of the nrst volume is 
given erroneously in the Biographie T^niverselle. 
^ Id, li Sprengel. Pulteoey. 



appear. Some, indeed, of wbom Raf 
seems to have been one,* were so much 
impressed by the theory of final causes, 
that, perceiving the fitness of the pment 
earth for its inhabitants, they tho^giht it 
might have been created la such a state 
of physical ruin. But the contrary infer- 
ence is almost irresistible. A still more 
forcible argument for great revolutions in 
the history of the earth is drawn from a 
second phenomenon of very general oc- 
currence, the marine and other fossil relics 
of organized beings, which are dug up in 
strata far remote from the places where 
these bodies could now exist. It was 
common to account for them by the .Mo- 
saic deluge. But the depth at which they 
are found was incompatible with this hy- 
pothesis. Others fancied them to be not 
really organized, but sports of nature, is 
they were called, the casual resemblances 
of shells and fishes in stone. The Ital- 
ians took the lead in Rp>cculating on these 
problems; but they could only arrive now 
and then at a happier conjecture than 
usual, and do not seem to have phniied 
any scheme of explaining the general 
structure of the earth. t The Mundiu 
Subterraneus of Athanasius Kircher. fa- 
mous for the variety and originahty of his 
erudition, contains probably the geoWy 
of his age, or, at least, his own. It was 
published in 1662. Ten out of twelve 
books relate to the surfai*e or the interior 
of the earth, and to various terrene pro- 
ductions ; the remaining two to alchymy 
anil other arts connected with mineralogy. 
Kircher seems to have collected a ertat 
deal (if geographical and geologi(*al knowl- 
edge. In England, the spirit of obsenra- 
tion was so strong after the establishment 
of the Royal Society, that the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions in this periiHi coniaia 
a considerable numt>er of geognoslic pa- 
pers, and the genius of theory was aruu*- 
ed, though not at first in "his happiest 
mood-t 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Char- 
ter House, a man fearless and punuK'* 
somewhat rash, with more inia- THr.n y 
gination than philosophy, but in- ^■***^'** 
genious and eloquent, published in 16i«4 
his Theoria Telluris Sac^ra. which he af- 
terward translated into Knglish. The pn- 
mary question for the early geolocisis hii 
always been how to reconcile the phe- 
nomena with which they were acquainieJ 
to the Mosaic narratives of the creation 

♦ See R»y's Three PhyBico-ThwIojical Pi-*- 
cours^s on the Creation, Deluge, and filial Cix^ 
gration. 1692. 

t LvelPs Principles of Geologr, rol. i., p. 25. 

t ThoiD8on*8 HisL of Royal Society. 
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aiMl deli^C. Every one wu ntiafied that 
bia own theory wu the best ; bot in ev- 
ery case it hu hitherto proved, whatever 
nay take jdace in future, that the pro- 
poeed scheme has aeither ke^t to the letter 
of Scripture nor to the legitimate deduc- 
tions of philosophy, fiumet gives the 
nins to his imagination more than any 
other writer on that which, if not argued 
upon by inductive reasoning, must be the 
dream of one man, little better in reality, 
though it may be more amusing, than the 
dream of anotber. He teems to be emi- 
nently ignorant of geographical facta, and 
has hardly ever recourse to them as evi- 
dence. And, accordingly, though his book 
drew some attention as an ingenious ro- 
naoce, it does not apf«ar thsi he made a 
oomif single disciple. Whiston opposed 
«i*"'' Burnet's theory, but with one not 
less unfounded, nor with less ignorance of 
^ that required to be known. Hooke, 
Lister, Ray, and Woodward came to the 
BObject with more philosophical minda, 
knd with a better insight into the real 
phenomena. Hooke seems to hsve dis- 
played his usual sagacity in conjecture ; 
be sa.w ibat the common theory of ex- 
pUining marine fossils by the Mosaic del- 
uge would not sufSce, and perceived ihat, 
at some time or other, a part of the earth's 
«nut most have been elevated and another 
part depressed by some subterraneous 
power. Lister was aware of the continu- 
ity of certain strata over large districts, 
■nd proposed the construction of geologi- 
cal ma^a. Woodward had a still more ex- 
lenaive knowledge of stratified rocks; he 
was in a manner the founder of scientific 
ninetalogy in England, bat his aeological 
theory was not less chimerical than loose 
of his contemporaries.* It was first pub- 
lisbed in the PbikMophical Transactiona 
for 160&.t 

S3. Thie Protogna of LeUmlti appears, 



caverns within its bosom ;* the deposition 
of sedimentary strata from inundations, 
their induration, and the subsequent cov- 
ering of these by other strata through 
fresh inundations ; with many other no- 
tions which have been gradually matured 
ind rectified inthepracessof thescience.f 
No one can read the Protogca without 
perceiving that of all the early geologists, 
or, indeed, of alt down to a time not very 
remote, Leibniti came nearest to the the- 
ories which are most received in the Eng- 
lish school at this day. It is evident that 
J the Uteral interpretation of Genesis, by 
i period of six uatuml days, had not re- 
gtraJned him, he would have gone much 
Tarther in his views of the progressive 
revolutions of the earth.J Leibnitz had 
made very minute inouiries, for his age, 
into fossil species, and was aware of the 



Sscr. III. On Aratomt tm Msoionn. 

34. PoBTiL begins the history of this 
period, which occupies more t^n eight 
Qundred pages of his volumiuous work, oy 
announcing it as the epoch most favour- 
able to anatomy : in less than fldy years 
Lhe science put on a new countenance ; 
nature is interrogaied, every part of the 
body is examined with an observing spirit; 



any of these. But this short tract was 
only pnUished in 171B, and, on reading it. 
I have found an inlimstiOD that it was nol 
written within the seventeenth century. 
Yet I cannot refrain from mentioning thai 
bis hypothesis supposes the gradual cool- 
ing of the earth from igneous fusion ; the 
formation of a vast body of water to cover 
the surface, a part of his theory but ill es- 
tablished, and apparently the weakest of 
the whole ; the subeidence of the lower 
parts of the earth, which he takes to hav^ 
been once on the level of the highest 
mountains, by the breaking in of vaulted 
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_... argent Matu* nniiD. Vnde j*n dn- 
I intdligilur finnOTUm eorporum; ons 
Taaiofw rarriieactimnl. illcia mm recon- 
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Thia hs cslla tba itMraoabnla of tfae world, and 
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naled "naturalia gaogrsphis." But wfaelf add*, 

tooapimnl Teitifia t*" ' * "~ " 
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the mutual intercourse of nations diffuses 
the light on every side ; a number of great 
men appear, whose genius ai^ industry 
excite our admiration.* But for this very 
reason 1 must, in these concluding pages, 
glide over a subject rather foreign to my 
own studies, and to those of the generality 
of my readers, with a very brief enumera- 
tion of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, 
areoiaUoa though Obstinate prejudice gave 
otum blood way but slowly. It was con- 
•*■"*•****• firmed by the experiment of 
transfusing blood, tried on dogs, at the in- 
stance of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1657, 
and repeated by Lower in 166 l.f Malpi- 
ghi in 1661, and Leeuwenhoek in 1690, by 
means of their microscopes, demonstrated 
the circulation of the blood in the smaller 
vessels, and rendered visible the anasto- 
moses of the arteries and veins, upon 
which the theory depended.^ From this 
time it seems to have been out of doubt. 
Pecquet*s discovery of the thoracic duct, 
or, rather, of its uses, as a reservoir of the 
chyle from which the blood is elaborated, 
for the canal itself had been known to 
Eustachius, stands next to that of Harvey, 
which would have thrown less light on 
physiolo^ without it, and, like his, was 
persevenngly opposed.^ 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is 
Wiiiia. called by Portal, who thinks all 
vjcuOTona. mankind inferior to anatomists, 
one of the greatest geniuses that ever 
lived ; his bold systems have given him a 
distinguished place among physiologers.) 
His Anatomy of the Brain, in which, 
however, as in his other works, he was 
much assisted by an intimate friend, and 
anatomist of the first character. Lower, 
is, according to the same writer, a mas- 
terpiece of imagination and labour. He 
made many discoveries in the structure of 
the brain, and has traced the nerves from 
it far better than his predecessors, who 
had, in general, very obscure ideas of their 
course. Sprcngel says that Willis is the 
first who has assigned a peculiar mental 
function to each of the different parts of 
the brain ; forgetting, as it seems, that this 
hypothesis, the basis of modem phrenol- 
ogy, had been generally received, as I un- 
derstand his own account, in the sixteenth 
century.T[ Vieussens of Montpeher car- 
ried on the discoveries in the anatomy of 
the nerves, in his Neurographia Univer- 
salis, 1684 ; tracing those arising from the 

* Hist, de rXnatomie, vol. iii., p. 1. 

t Sprengel, Hitt. de la MMeciiie, vol. it., p. 120. 

t Id., p. 126, 142. (i Porul. SprengeL 

II P. 68. BiogT. (Jdiv. 

T Spraofel, p. 350. See p. 81. 




spinal marrow which Willis had not dooe^ 
and following the minute mmiflntio Bi of 
those that are spread over the akin.* 

37. Malpighi was the first who emptoy- 
ed good microscopes in anatomy, m^jjai 
and thus revealed the secrets, we 

may say, of an invisible world, which 
Leeuwenhoek afterward, prob- 
ably using still better instru- 
ments, explored with surprising 
To Malpighi anatomists owe their knowl- 
edge of the structure of the Imsgs.f Gruf 
has overthrown many errors, and sug- 
gested many truths in the economjf of 
generation.} Malpighi prosecuted this in- 
quiry with his microscope, and firat traced 
the progress of the egg during incuba- 
tion. Biit the theory ci evolution, as it 
is called, proposed by Harvey, and sup- 
ported by Malpighi, received a shock by 
Leeuwenhoek*8 or Hartsoeker's discov- 
ery of spermatic animalcules, which ap- 
parently opened a new view of reproduc- 
tion. The hypothesis they suggested be- 
came very prevalent for the rest of the 
seventeenth century, though it is sud to 
have been shaken eariy in the nezt.4 Bo- 
relli applied mathematical principles to 
muscular movements in his treatise De 
Motu Animalium. Though he is a better 
mathematician than anatomist, he pro- 
duces many interesting facts, the mechani- 
cal laws are riditly appUed, and his meth- 
od is clear and consequent. | Duverney, 
in his Treatise on Hearing, in 1683, his 
only work, obtained a considerable repu- 
tation ; it threw light on many parts of a 
delicate organ, which by their minuteness 
had long baffled the anatomist. ^ In May- 
ow*s Treatise on Respiration, published 
in London, 1668, we find the necessity of 
oxygen to that function laid down; but 
this portion of the atmosphere had been 
discovered by Bathurst and Henshaw in 
1654, and Hooke had shown by experi- 
ment that animals die when the air is de- 
prived of it.** Ruysch, a Dutch physician, 
perfected the art of injecting anatomical 
preparations, hardly known before, and 
thus conferred an inestimable benefit on 
the science. He possessed a celebrated 
cabinet of natural history.ff 

38. The ehymical theory of medicine, 
which had descended from Paracel- utt^ 
sus through Van Helmont, was ibaonM. 
propagated chiefly by Sylvius, a physician 

* Portal, yol. iv., p. 5. Sprengel, p. 256. BiogL 
Univ. t PorUl, iii., 120. Sprengd, p. 57a 

t Portal, iii., 219. Sprengel, p. 303. 
6 Sprengel, p. 309. 
II Portal, iii., 246. Biogr. Univ. 
4 Portal, p. 464. Sprengel, p. S86. 
♦* Portal, p. 176, 181. 
ft Id., p. 350. Biogr. Univ. 
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of HoDaiid, who is leckoned the founder 
of what was called the chjrmiatnc school. 
His works were printed at Amsterdam in 
1679, but he had promulgated his theoiy 
from the middle of the century. His lead- 
ing principle was that a perpetual ferment- 
ation goes on in the human body, from the 
deranged action of which diseases pro- 
ceed ; most of them from excess of acidi- 
ty, though a few are of alkaline origin. 
** He degraded the physician,** says Spren- 
gel, " to the level of a distiller or a brew- 
cr.*'^ This writer is very severe on the 
chymiatric school, one of their offences in 
bis eyes being their recommendation of 
tea; "the cupidity of Dutch merchants 
conspiring with their medical theories.** 
It must be owned that when we find them 
prescribing also a copious use of tobacco, 
it looks as if the trade of the doctor went 
hand in hand with those of his patients. 
Willis, in England, was a partisan of the 
chymiatric8,t and they haa a great influ- 
ence in Germany ; though in France the 
attachment of most physicians to the Hip- 
pocratic and Galenic methods, which 
Drought upon them so many imputations 
of pedanti^, was little abated. A second 
school of medicine, which superseded this, 
is called the iatro<mathematical. This 
seems to have arisen in Italy. Borelli*s 
u>plication of mechanical principles to 
toe muscles has been mentioned above. 
These physicians sought to explain every- 
thing by statical and hydrauUc laws ; they 
were therefore led to study anatomy, 
since it was only by an accurate knowl- 
edge of all the parts that they could apply 
their mathematics. John Bemouilli even 
taught them to employ the differential cal- 
eolus in explaining the bodily functions.^ 
Bot this school seems to have had the 
same leading defect as the chymiatric ; it 
fbi^^t the peculiarity of the laws of or- 
nmzation and life, which often render 
those of inert matter inapplicable. Pit- 
eaim and Boerhaave were leaders of the 
iatio-mathematicians ; and Mead was reck- 
oned the last of its distinguished patrons.^ 
Meantime, a third school of medicine grew 
op, denominated the empirical ; a name to 
be used in a good sense, as denoting their 
regard to observation and experience, or 
the Baconian principles of philosophy. 
Sydenham was the first of these in Eng- 
land ; but they gradually prevailed to the 
exclusion of all systematic theory. The 
discovery of several medicines, especially 

• Vol. ▼.. p. so. BiofT. Vnh. 
t Sprenffel, p. 73. t M-* P* ISQ. 

4 M.. p. 188. 8«« Biofriphie UoifOTMlle. art 
BosrhMve, for a gaiwimi chtkim of Um istro- 



the Pemrian baik, which was first used 
in Spain about 1640, and in En^^and about 
1654, contributed to the soccess of the 
empirical physicians, since the efficacy of 
some of these could not be explained on 
the hypotheses hitherto prevalent.* 



Scot. IV. Oiv OaiurrAL LinaiTuaB. 

30. Tbc famous Polyglott of Brian Wal- 
ton was published in 1657; but PMvfiMt 
few copies appear to have been •f wioioa. 
sold before the restoration of Charles II. 
in 1660, since those are very scarce which 
contain in the preface the praise of Crom- 
well for having facilitated and patronised 
the undertaking; praise replaced in the 
change of times by a loyal eulogy on the 
king. This Polyglott is in nine languages, 
though no one book of the Bible is printed 
in so many. Walton's Prolegomena are 
in sixteen chapters or dissertations. His 
learning, perhaps, was greater than his 
critical acuteness or sood sense ; such, at 
least, is the opinion of Simon and Le Long. 
The former, in a long examination of 
Walton's Prolegomena, treats him with all 
the superiority of a man who possessed 
both. Walton was assailed by some big« 
ots at home for acknowledging various 
readings in the Scriptures, and for deny- 
ing the authority of the vowel punctua- 
tion. His Polyfflott is not reckoned so 
magnificent as the Parisian edition of Le 
Long, but it is fuller and more conve- 
nient.t Edmund CasteU, the coadjutor of 
Walton in this work, published his Lexi- 
con Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which he 
had consumed eighteen years and the 
whole of his substance. This is frequently 
sold together with the Polyglott. 

40. Hettinger of Zurich, by a number 
of works on the Eastern Ian- „„„,„,. 

Suages, and especiaUy by the ^^^^^ 
ibhotheca Orientalis in 1658, established 
a reputation which these books no lonffer 
retain since the whole field of Orientalut- 
erature has been more fully explored. 
Spencer, in a treatise of mat eru- ^MMcr 
dition, De Legibus HebrKorum, ^^^^ 
1685, gave some offence by the suggestion 
that several of the Mosaic institutions 
were borrowed from the Eg3rptian, though 
the general scope of the Jewish law was 
in opposition to the idolatrous practices 
of the neighbouring nations. The vast 
learning of Bochart expanded itself 
over Oriental antiquity, especially 

* Spreofel, p. 413. 

t Simon, Hilt Critique da yieai Tottameiit, p. 
541. Chalmen. Bicfr. Britsn. Bwfr.Univ. Biu- 
neL Mao. do Ubtaiis. 
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that of which the Hebrew natioa and Ian- Sbct. V. Oh Gsoobapht and Hutdbt. 

ffuage is the central point ; but his etymo- «« m r _l* i • 

logical conjectures have long since been «• The projfrcss of geogr^ihical sa- 

set aside, and he has not in other respects ??^« ^^"« continued to be slow, mj^ ih. 

escaped the fate of the older Orientalists. ^^ ^5 .^^'"Pf I ^^S- "*fP 2^ "*® "T 

41 The great services of Pococke to worldin 1661, by Nicolas Sanson, cstee^^ 

p^,. Arabic literature, which had com- ed on aU sides the best geographer of his 

'^'•- menced in the earlier part of the »««, with one by his son m 1693, the iv 

century, were extended to the present, nances will not appear, perhapii, so cod- 

His edition and translation of the Annals siderable as we might have expected. Yei 

of Eutychius in 1658, that of the History J?™® improvement may be detected by 

of Abulfaragius in 1663, with many other *^« ^J^; Thus the Caspiaii Sea has »*. 

works of a similar nature, bear witness to »""!S^ >^ ^^"«®f djameter from noitb to 

his industry ; no Englishman probably has south, contrary to the old m^. But ihe 

ever contributed so much to that province ^ea of Aral is still wanting. The coasts 

of learning.* A line edition of the Koran, p^, ^^w Holland, except to the easi, are 

and stiU esteemed the best, was due to ^J!}^J^^^y}':^i'^^^';^\^I^^9^ 
Marracci, professor 
enza or University 

ed at the expense c. . ^—e^, . c ^x. ^ .u *-i. • 

in 1698.t But France had an OrientaUst centre of that region ; the Altai range is 

„„ ^,, of the most extensive learning in earned far too much to the north, and ihe 

iTHerbeioL D'Hcrbelot, whose Bibliotheque name of feibena seems unknown. Afnea 

Orientale must be considered as making an and Amenta have nearly the same outline 

epoch in this literature. It was published ?? ^®^°^^ » *" ^^^ ^^l^^^l ^^^ ^^l'^ °( 

in 1697, after his death, by Galland, who ^}^'''''^'^^''P^ ^'^^^''^f^^l^^ ^^'"^ ™^ ?! 

had also some share in arnmging the ma- Aby.ssinia »n about the 12th degree of south 

terials. This work, it has been said, is t^'^"?^^' and the Nile still issues, as in aU 

for the seventeenth century what the His- [^« ^^^ ™^P^' ^^^.^.^ ^^^^ ^^X^' »" J}^' 

tory of the Huns by De Guignes is for ^V ^^ ^^J^^ parallel. The coasts of fco- 

the eighteenth ; with this difference, that f^P^' ^"^ especially of Scandmavia, arc a 

D'Herbelot opened the road, and has often l»ttle more accurate. The Sanson family, 

been copied by his successor.t a-a^^T r""®"^^ "^^^ publishers of maps. 

42. Hyde, in his Rcligionis Persanim did not take pains enough to improve what 




iie^ahvaylrcprefems Tn a^aVouraWe'nian- "o^^' continually made in different parts of 

ner. The variety and novelty of its eon- ^"^^ ?^ ^ V ax. ^ . 

tents gave this book a credit which in ^^' ?"^:^,?'^^ ^T- f^^^f ^^ geography 

some degree it preserves; but Hyde was !^'"^"' >" J.*^.? » - '^^- "?® ^^^ ^^'' 

ignorant of the ancient language of Persia, founder of the science, at the age ™pof u^ 

and is said to liave been Sfien misled by of twenty-four, published his map ^^ 

Mohammedan authorities.^ The vast m- ^f ^*^^ '''9''^^- "^ ^^^ ^^^^ ?^"ded by the 

crease of Oriental information in modern observations, and worked under the direc- 

times, as has been intimated above, ren- ^^°"« .^^ Cassini, whose tables of ihr 

ders it difficult for any work of the seven- emereion of Jupiter s satellites, calculated 

teenth century to keep its ground. In ^%}'^'' meridian of Bologiia in 166S. and. 

their own times, the writings of Kireher with much improvement, for that of Pans 

on China, and, still more, those of Liidolf »" ?^3, had prepared the way for the per- 

on Abyssinia, which were founded on his f^^^ion of geography The latitudes oi 

own knowledge of the country, claimed a different regions had been tolerablv ascer- 

respectable place in Oriental learning. It tamed by observation ; but no good mt'th- 

is remarkable that very little was yet od of determining the longiliide had Kn 

known of the Indian languages, though known before this application of (.alileus 

grammars existed of the Tainiil, and per- ^^^^^ discovery. It is evident that the 

haps some others, before the close of the appearance of one of those satellites a: 

seventeenth eentur>'.|| P»"« .'^"?g determined by the table? to 

" a precise instant, the moans were given :j 
find the longitudinal distance of othc: 

• Chalmers. Biojrr. Univ. ■ — 

t Tiraboschi, xi.,3y8. » The Camhalu of Marco Polo is probaWi P? 

X Biographic Universelle ^ Id. kin; but the geographers frequently placed (tusca^ 

i; Eichhorn, Gesch. der Cultur, v., 2G9. ital of Cathay north of the wall of Chma. 
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places by observing the difference of time ; 
and thus a great number of observations 
having gradually been made, a basis was 
laid for an accurate delineation of the sur- 
face of the globe. The previous state of 
geography, and the imperfect knowledge 
which the mere experience of navigators 
could funiish, may be judged by the fact 
that the Mediterranean Sea was set down 
with an excess of 300 leagues in length, 
being more than one third of the whole. 
De Lisle reduced it within its bounds, and 
cut off, at the same time, 500 leagues from 
the longitude of Eastern Asia. This was 
the commencement of the geographical 
labours of De lisle, which reformed, in 
the firet part of the eighteenth century, 
not only the general ouUine of the world, 
bot the minuter relations of various coun- 
tries. His maps amount to more than 
one hundred sheets.* 

45. The books of travels, in the last fif- 
▼oyacM ud ty years of the seventeenth cen- 
traveis. tury, were far more numerous 
and more valuable than in any eariier pe- 
riod, but we have no space for more than 
a few names. Gemelh Carreri, a Neapol- 
itan, is the first who claims to have writ- 
ten an account of his own travels round 
the world, describing Asia and America 
with much detail. His Giro del Mondo 
was published in 1699. Carreri has been 
strongly suspected of fabrication, and even 
of havin^^ never seen the countries which 
he descnbes ; but his character, I know 
not with what justice, has been latterly 
Tmdicated.f The French justly boast the 
excellent travels of Chardin, Beraier, The- 
▼enot, and Tavemier in the East ; the ac- 
count of the Indian Archipelago and of 
China by Nieidioff, employed in a Dutch 
embassy to the latter empire, is said to 
have been interpolated by the editors, 
^ugfa he was an accurate and faithful 
observer.^ Several other relations of 
Toyaffes were published in Holland, some 
of which can only be had in the native 
language. In English there were not 
many of high reputation : Dampier^s Voy- 
age round the World, the first edition of 
which was in 1697, is better known than 
any which I can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of his- 
torians in this period are neither 
a luminous philosophy nor a rig- 
orous examination of evidence. But, as 
before, we mention only a few names in 
this extensive province of literature. The 

* Eloge de De Lisle, in (Eavres de Fontenelle, 
Tol. TL, p. 253. Eloge de Cassini, in vol. v., p. 328. 
Biogr. Uniyereelle. 

t Tiraboachi, xi., 86. Salfi, xi., 442. 

t Biogr. Univ. 
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History of the Conquest of Mexico, by An- 
tonio de SoUs, is " the last good ^g^. 
work," says Sismondi, perhaps too * r^' 
severely, " that Spain has produced ; the 
last where purity of taste, simplicity, and 
truth are preserved ; the imagination, of 
which the author had given so many 
proofs, does not appear."* Bouterwek is 
not less favourable ; but Robertson, who 
holds De SoUs rather cheap as an histo- 
rian, does not fail to censure even his 
style. 

47. The French have some authors of 
history, who, by their elegance Memoir* or 
and perspicuity, might deserve ^ R"»* 
notice ; such as St. Real, Father D'Or- 
leans, and even Varillas, proverbially dis- 
credited as he is for want of veracity. 
The Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz rise 
above these; their animated style, their 
excellent portraitures of character, their 
acute and briUiant remarks, distinguish 
their pages as much as the similar quali- 
ties did their author. ** They are written," 
says Voltaire, ^* with an air of greatness, 
an impetuosity and an inequahty which 
are the ima^e of his life ; his expression, 
sometimes mcorrect, often negligent, but 
almost always original, recalls continually 
to his readers what has been so frequent- 
ly said of Csesar^s Commentaries, that he 
wrote with the same spirit that he carried 
on his wars."t The Memoirs of Gram- 
mont, by Antony Hamilton, scarcely chal- 
lenge a place as historical, but we are now 
looking more at the style than the intrin- 
sic importance of books. Every one is 
aware of the peculiar feUcity and fascina- 
ting gayety which they display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Uni- 
versal History is, perhaps, the Bonoat 
greatest effort of his wonderful on unt?er- 
genius. Every preceding abridg- "^ Hiatoty. 
ment of so immense a subject had been 
superficial and dry. He first irradiated 
the entire annals of antiquity, down to the 
age of Charlema^e, with flashes of li^ht 
that reveal a unity and coherence which 
had been lost in their magnitude and ob- 
scurity. It is not, perhaps, an unfair ob- 
jection that, in a history calling itself that 
of all mankind, the Jewish people have 
obtained a disproportionate regard ; and it 
might be almost as reasonable, on religious 
grounds, to give Palestine a larger space 
in the map of the world, as, on a like ore- 
text, to make the scale of the Jewish nis- 
tory so much larger than that of the rest 
of the human race. The plan of Bossuet 
has at least divided his book into two 

« Litt^rature du Midi, iv., 101. 

t Biogr. Univ., whcDioa I ukA \bfe <:^^«at&k»)L. 
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rather heterogeneous portions. Bat his 
conceptions of Greek, and, still more, of 
Roman history, are generally magnificent ; 
profound in philosophy, with an outUne 
firm and sufficiently exact, never conde- 
scending to trivial remarks or petty de- 
tails ; above all, written in that close and 
nervous style which no one certainly in 
the French language has ever surpassed. 
It is evident that Montesquieu in all his 
writings, but especially in the Grandeur 
and Decadence oies Romains, had the Dis- 
course of Bossuet before his eyes ; he is 
more acute, sometimes, and ingenious, and 
has reflected longer on particular topics of 
inquiry, but he wants the simple majesty, 
the comprehensive, eagle-like glance of 
the illustrious prelate. 

49. Though we fell short in England of 
Bni uth ^^® historical reputation which the 
bifforieai first part of the century might en- 
^"'»** title us to claim, this period may 
be reckoned that in which a critical atten- 
tion to truth, sometimes rather too minute, 
but always praiseworthy, began to be char- 
acteristic or our researches into fact. The 

only book that I shall mention is 
Bunec Burnet's History of the Reforma- 
tion, written in a better style than those 
who know Burnet by his later and more 
negligent work are apt to conceive, and 
which has the signal merit of having been 
the first, as far as I remember, whicli is 
fortified by a large appendix of documents. 
This, though frequent in Latin, had not 
been usual in the modem languages. It 
became i^radually very frequent and al- 
most indispensable in historical writings, 
where the materials had any peculiar oh- 
ginidity. 

50. The change in the spirit of litera- 
^^^ ture, and of the public mind in gen- 
^^er eral, which had, with gradual and 
ortbe 17th never-receding steps, been coming 
"°*"^' forward in the seventeenth centu- 
ty, but especially in the latter part of it. 



I has been so frequently pointed out to the 
readers of this volume, that I shall only 
(}uote an observation of Bayle. **i be- 
hove," he says, ^ that the sixteenth cen- 
tury produced a greater number of learned 
men than the seventeenth ; and yet the 
former of these affes was far from being 
as enlightened as ue latter. During the 
reign of criticism and philology we saw in 
all Europe many prodigies of erudition. 
Since the study of the new philosophy and 
that of living languages has introauced t 
different taste, we have ceased to behold 
this vast and deep learning. But, in re- 
turn, then is diffused through the repubhe 
of letters a more subtle understanding and 
a more exquisite discernment ; men are 
now less learned, but more able.*^ The 
volumes which are now submitted to the 
public contain sufficient evidence of this 
intellectual progress both in philosophy 
and in polite literature. 

51. I here terminate a work which, it 
is hardly necessary to say, baa 
furnished the occupation of not "^ 
very few years, and which, for several 
reasons, it is not my intention to prose- 
cute any farther. The length of these vol- 
umes is already greater than I had antici- 
pated ; yet I do not perceive much that 
cotdd have been retrenched witboot loss 
to a part, at least, of the literary world. 
For the approbation which the first of them 
has received I am grateful ; for the few 
corrections that have been communicated 
to me I am not less so ; the errors and de- 
ficiencies of which I am not specially 
aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot af- 
fect to doubt that I have contributed some- 
thing to the general literature of my coun- 
try, something to the honourable estima- 
tion of my own name, and to the inherit- 
ance of those, if it is for me still to cher- 
ish that hope, to whom I have to bequeath 
it. 

• DictioDDaire de Bayle, art AcoDce, note IX 
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of Arcadians, i., 328 ; ii., 369. The Royal Society 
of London, ii., 89, 420, 428. Literary Societies 
of Germany, 172. 

Accursius, school of law, i., 55, 322. 

Acidalius, philologist, i., 248. 

Aconcio, or Aconiius, *' de Stratafematibas Sata- 
n»," i., 282, ii., 48. His logic, i., 297. 

Acosta, history of the Indies by, i., 407. 

Adam and Eve of Milton, ii., 374, tt mj. 

, relative rights of his ofbpring, u., 133. 

— , Melchior, i., 255. 

Adami, Tobias, his Prodromus Philoeophia Instau- 
ratio, ii., 63. 

Addison, Joseph, remarks of, ii., 333. 

Adelard of Bath, his Euclid's Elements, l, 77. 

Adimari, Alessandro, translator of Pindar, iL, 166. 

Adrian VI., pontificate of, i., 174. 

Adriani, continuator of Ouicciardini's History, i, 
409. 

Adyenaria, class of, i, 247 ; ii., 275. 

iEgypt, history and chronology of, ii., 278. 

JSachylus, ii., 377. Bj Thomas Stanley, ii., 275. 

Afostmi, his continuation of the ** Orlando Innamo- 
rato,** i., 130. 

Aghcola of Saxony, mineralogist, i, 240. 

, a restorer of learning, i., 75. His erudi- 
tion, 121, 122. 

Agrippa, Cornelius, i., 172 ; iL, 65. 

Ailly, Peter d\ i., 285. 

Air, atmospheric, ii., 254. Specific gravity of, ib. 
Mercury used in determining its pressure, ib. 

Alabaster, his tragedy of Rozana, ii., 186, 167. 

Alamanni, principles of, L, 195. The sonnets of, 
217. Sublimity of his poetry, ib. Severity of his 
satire, ib. 

Albano, paintings of, i., 336. 

Albaten, Arsbian geometrician, L, 96. 

Albertns Magnus, philosophical works of, L, 31, n., 
60,400. 

Alciati, Andrew, of Milsn, restorer of the Roman 
law, L, 215. His classical rerisioQ of obeolete 
and obscure terms, 215, 321. 

Alcmous, iL, 300. 

Alcuin, poems of, L, 26, 28. *' De PoDtificibos Ecc. 
Eboracensis*' of, 28, n. 

Aldi Neacademia, L, 143. 

Aldrich, his treatise on logic, iL, 290. 

Aldrovandus, his CollecUons on Zoology, L, 380, 
401 ; iL,256u 

Aldus Manutius, bis prwt, L, 143. The AMiM 



types, ib. Editions of classics, ftc., 151, 176^ 
177. Academy at Venice, established by, 242. 

Aleander, Professor of Greek, L, 144. 

Aleman, Matthew, his " Guzman d'AUarsche," L, 
389. 

Alexander ab Alexandro, his ** Geniales Dies," L, 
176,266. 

, Sir William, earl of Stirling, ii., 180. 

Alexandrine verse, L, 39. Monotony of, 344; ii, 
172, 177. 

Alfred, king, L, 32. 

Algebra, science of, L, 234 ; iL, 240, 316. Cabie 
equations, i., 234. Positive and nentive roots, 
235. Biquadratic actuations, 236. Algebraic lan- 
guage symbolical, ib. Letters to express indefi- 
nite quantities, ib. Albert Girara's, ii, 244. 
Wallis^s History of, 245. Discoveries in, L, 391, 
392,394. 

Alhazen, i., 396. 

Allen, the Jesuit, L, 286, 310. 

Almanac for 1457, the first printed, L, 97. 

Almeloveen, his Lives of toe Stephens &mily, 1, 
249, n. 

Alpinus, Prosper, ^ de Plantis Exoticis," L, 408. 

Althusius, John, his ** PoUtics," iL, 133, 134. 

Alva, Duke of, L, 31L 

Alvarez, Emanuel, grammarian, L, S57. 

** Amadigi," the (or Amadis), of Bernardo Tmk>, l, 
332. 

Amadis de Gaul, romance of, L, 168 ; iL, 235. 

Amaltei, brothers and Latin poets, L, 356. 

Amaseo, Romolo, i., 230, 231. 

Ambrogio, Teseo, Oriental scholar, L, 241. 

Ambrose of Bergamo, named Bifarius, L, 68. 

America, discovery of, i., 148. Rights of Spain in 
South, 324, 325. Writers on this question, 3S& 
Animals of, 400. 

, North, discoveries in, L, 407. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, ii., 274. 

Amyot, Jaques, Plutarch translated by, L, 378. 

Amyraut, French Protestant writer, iL, 43. 

Anabaptists, the, L, 187. Their occupation of th« 
town of Munster, 193. Their tenets, 281 ; ii., 41, 
144. 

Anacreon, iL, 166, 168. 

Anatomy, early works on, L, 147, 148, 237. Pw- 
ress Of discoveries in, 238, 403, 404 ; ii., 250. Ob 
comparative, 424. Writers on, 429, <l jmssmi. 

Anazagoras, philosophy of, iL, 64, 74. 

Andrea, John Valentine, iL, 130. 

Andreini, the *' Adamo,** and other dramas of, ii, 
188. 

Andrte, the Jesuit, L, 321 , 361 ; ii., 53. On the oae 
and era of paper, of linen, dec, L, 51, n. Ciiti- 
ci8nisof,232. 

Andrews, Lancelot, iL, 26, 30. 

Angelica, of Boiardo, i., 130. 

Anglo-Saxon poetry, L, 29. Langnage, 45. 

Anguillara, Italian translator of Ovid, L, 333. Hit 
dramaa, 359. 

Animala, Natural History of, iL, 256, 857. " leanec 
AnimaUum** of Oesner, L, 399. DesdiptioQ of 
various, 399, 400; iL, 483,484. 

Annius, of Viteibo^ ii., 83. 

Anselm, Aichbisbop,on the eziiteooe of a D«ity,L, 
31, n., 57. 
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Antiqaaries, Society of, in England, i., 411, 412. 

Antiqaities, on, i.. 266, €f wo. ; il, 23. On the Ro- 
man, L. 176. 177, 266, 268; ii., 22. Theaaaii of 
GnBTias and Gronorius, oo, ii., 277. Potter*a 
Antiqaitiea of Greece, 23, 277. Meurains on Gre- 
cian* 23. Eccleaiaatical, the worka of Parker 
and Godwin, L, 266. Collectiona of, in Italy, 410. 
Deceptiona practised, ii., 23. Jewish antiquities, 
54. 

Antiquity, Teneration for, i., 73, 174; it, 35, 269. 
Controversy on the comparative merit oC 270. 

Antonio, Nicolas, the ** Bibliotheca Nora" of, i, 
181, 264. 

■ de Dominis, Archbishop, *'de RepahlicA 

EcclesiasticA." ii., 37, n. On the rainbow and 
solar rays, 255. 

Apianus, the Coamographj of» i^ 241, 242. 

Apollonius, geometry of, i., 395. 

Apologues, or Parables of Andree, IL, 130, n. 

Aqnila, Serafino d', poet, L, 131. 

Aqninas, Thomas, his authority as a scholaatic wri- 
ter, L, 32. Hia works, ib., n., 279, 299 ; ii., 119, 
123. 

Arabian physicians, the, L, 237. Their school of 
medicine, ib. Literary nid scientific authorities, 
400. Mathematicians, 98. Nighto' Entertain- 
ments, 241. 

- writers early employed cotton paper, i, 50. 
A MS. version of Hippocrates, ib. 

Arabic, study of, i., 241 ; ii., 263. Eminent schol- 
ars, i., 241 ; ii., 265. Arabic lexicon, 265. 

Arantius, l, 404. On the pulmonary circulation, 
ii., 260. 

"Arcadia,'* Sir Philip Sidney's, i., 381,390; ii.,270. 

" Arcadia," the, of Sannazaro, L, 148, 220, 389. 

Archimedes, i. , 395. Inventions of, iL, 240, 242, 243. 

Aretino, Pietro, i., 226, 333, 378. 

, Leonardo, sumamed also Bruni, his La- 
tinity, L, 64. His polished style, 65, 70. Lives 
of Dante and Petrarch, by, 100. 

«* Argenis," Barclay's, iL, 19, 237. 

Argens, his Jewish Letters, ii.,417, 418. 

Argensola, Bartholomew, ii., 167. 

, Lupercio, ii., 167. 

Argentier, his medical school, L, 238. Novel prin- 
ciple asserted by, ib., n. 

Argonne, d\ Benedictine, under the name of Vig- 
neul Marvillc, ii., 224, 402, 403, n. 

Ar^yropulus, Greek grammarian, i., 93, 94. 

Arian doctrine, the, i., 195. Arianism in Italy, 195, 
196. In England, ii., 288. 

Ariosto, his Orlando Furioso, i., 166-168, 332, 335, 
354. Its delightful episodes, 167. His satires 
analyzed by Gmgu^n6, 217. Rivals Horace, 217, 
n. His Epicurean philosophy and gayety, 217. 
Comedies of, 225. Comparison with Tasso, 334, 
335, 336, 386. With Spenser, 353. 

Aristarchus, sive de Arte grammaticA of G.Voeaius, 
ii., 21. 

Aristides, version of, i., 248. 

Aristophanes, by Aldus, i., 128. The " Wasps" of, 
ii., 392. 

Aristotle, his philosophy, i., 117, 290, 291,297, 296 ; 
ii., 60. His physics, i., 397. Metaphysics, ii., 
59, 298, 299, 308, 334. Opponents of, i., 292.— 
Sec Philosophy. His poetics, i., 384; ii., 274. 
Rules fur Greek tragedy, ii., 226. Definition of 
comedy, 397. History of animals, i., 399. Edi- 
tions of, ii., 16. See also L, 320. 

Arminianism, ii., 43, et infrO. 

Arminians of Holland, i., 279 ; ii., 45, 286. Of Eng- 
land, 38, 287. 

Arminius, James, Professor at Leyden, ii., 42. 

Amauld, Antoine, French controversial writer, ii., 
91,281,284,285. His "Art de Penser," 308, 329. 
** On true and false Ideas," 317. His objections 
to the <* Meditationea" of Descartes, ii., 94. 



Amanld, Angelica, ii., 285. 

Aindt's **Tnie Chriatianity," ii, 5«. 

Aromatari, botanical writer, iL, 428. 

Ariebo, Norwegian poet, iL, 174. 

** Ars magna," by Jerome Cardan, the a]feiaaiit,L, 

234,235. 

, of Raymond Lolly, i, 171, 172, n. 

Aitedi, works of, L, 401. 

Ascham, hia treatise of the " Schoolmaater, i., SS3; 

380. His TozophUua, 232. 
Asellius, hia discovery of the lartf la, iL, 282. 
Aaia, voyagea to India, China, &c, L, 406, 407, 408^ 

409. 
*' Asolani,** the, of Bembo, L, 147. 
Astronomy, treatise of Copeniiciia on the heaEvenly 

bodies, L, 236, 293; iL, 82. SUte of the saenn 

of, 240. Works of Kepler, 247. Of Tycho Biahe, 

247. 
Atheism, refiitatioD of, ii., 301. 
Atterbnry, Dr., iL, 276. 
Anbign^, Agrippa d', his " Baroo de Fmnte,* il, 

239. 
Aubrey's Manuscripts, iL, 89, n. 
Augenanus, L, 383. 

Augsburg, the Confession of, L, 188, 271, 277. 
Auguis, Recueil des Anciens PoStes, by, L, 342. 
Augurellus, i., 383. 
Augustin, *'de Civitate Dei,'*iL, 17. His system 

(tf divinity, L, 279. The anti-Pelanan wntmgs 

of, iL, 284. The " Augnstinea** of Janaenius, ib. 

Doctrine of, 95, 286, et passun. Controversy oa 

Grace and Free-will, 40. 
Augustinos, archbishop of Tarragona, L, 286. 

, on Civil law, L, 321. 

Aungerville, his library, L, 74. 

Aunoy, Comtesse d*, novels of, iL^ 416. 

Aurispa, John, i, 70. 

Autos, or spiritual dramas, of GQ Yicente, i., IHL 

Sacramentales, Spanish, 361. 
Averani, ii., 381. 
Averroes, disciples of, L, 33. Hia doctrines, 117, 

291,292 
Ayala, Balthazar, L, 286. On the righta of war, 325. 

Bacon, Lord, his Henry VII., iL, 86, 231. Its phil- 
osophical spirit, 267. His Essays, i., 304 ; ii , IS7. 
Maxims of, 270. His Philosophy, 69-^, 289. 
326. Letter to Father Fulgentio, 69, n. Philos- 
ophy in Medicine, i., 237. On the AdTanceir.at 
of Learning, ii. , 70, 73, 75, 87. De Interpreuuooe 
Nature, 59, n. De Augmentis Scientiarum. 70, 
87, &c. His Instauratio Magna, 70. Divided 
into Partitiones Scientiarum, ib. Novum Or- 
ganum, 70, 88. Natural History, 71. ScaU In- 
tellectus, ib. Anticipationea Philosophic, 72. 
Philosophia secunda, ib Course of studying his 
works, lb. Nature of the Baconian loductiGD, 
73. His dislike of Aristotle, 74. Fine pana^ 
on ppetry, 75. Natural theoloey and meupbyt- 
ics, ib. Final causes, 76. Man. ib. Man ib 
body and miiid, ib. Logic, 77. Grammar sod 
rhetoric, ib. Ethics, ib. Politics, ib. Theolo- 
gy, 78. Desiderata enumerated by him, ib. FL'st 
book of the Novum Organum, 78, 87. FallaciW 
and idola, 78. Confounded with idols, fb. Sec- 
ond book of the Novum Organum, 79. His con- 
fidence, 80. Limits to our knowledge by seose, 
81. Inductive logic, ib. His philosophy foaod- 
ed on observation and experiment, 82. Farther 
summary of his works, 83-90. His pre'adice 
against mathematics, 88. His wit, 88, 128." H'J 
fame, ib. Occasional references to his opmiocs 
and authority, L, 172, 297, 410, n.; iL, 161,250, 
301, 318, 326. n., 431. 

Bacon, Roger, L, 60, 77. Hia " Opus Majos** ud 
inventions, 77. His resemblance to Loiri Bacoo. 
ib. Optica by, 397. 
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Badiat Ascenftnfl, i., 179. 

Badius, Jodocus, printer, i., 155. * 

Baif. Lazarus, French poet, L, 180, 348, 343, n. 

Baillet, his opinion of Henry Stephens, i., 250. His 

" Jagemens des S^avans," iL, 164, n., 273, 274. 

His ** Life of Descartes," 103, n., 305, n., 408. 
Baius, his doctrine condemned by Pius V., iL, 284, 

285. ControversT raised by, i., 279. 
Balbi, John, the " Catholicon** of, i., 61. 
Balde, his *' Sylvc," ii., 186. 
Baldi, his *' La Nautica," L, 338. Sonnets of, 388. 
Balduin, on Roman law, i., 266. 
Baldas, jurisconsult, i., 55. 
Baldwin of Wittenberg, ii, 125. 
Ballads, Spanish, i., 340. German, 344. English 

and Scottish, 351, 368. 
Balzac, ii., 89. His critique on Heinsius, 185. His 

" Letters,** 223, 224, 225. His morality and elo- 
quence, 224. "Apology for Balzac,*-* ib. His 

style, 401,404. 
Bandello, novels of, i., 388 ; it, 217. 
Barbaro, Francis, ethical " Dialo^iues** of, L, 74. 
Barbeyrac, commentetor on Orotius and Pnifimdorf, 

ii., 148, 162, 346, 353, 363. 
Barbier, d*Aucour, his atteck on Bonhours* Entre- 

tiens, ii., 404. On the Turkish Spy, 418, n. 
Barbour, John, his Scottish poem ot The Bruce, t, 

46. 
Barclay, author of '* Argenis and Euphormio," ii., 

19, 237, 23a 
, WUliam, ** de Regno et Regali Poteetate," 

i, 309 ; ii., 26, 144. 
Baret or Barrett, John, his Lezioon, L, 263. 
Bark, Peruvian, ii., 431. 

Barlsus, Oaspar, Latm poems of, ii., 185, 376, n. 
Baronius, Cardinal, " Annals of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory** of, i., 245, 260, 288. Continued by Sponda- 

nus, ii., 53. 
Barros, J. de, his " Asia,** l, 407. 
Barrow, Dr. Isaac, Greek pra&swr, ii, 275» 383. 

His Sermons, 284, 287, 296. 
Barthius, Gaspar, hia " Pomoboeco-dkfascalm,'* i., 

146. His ** Adyersaria,** ii., 18. 
Bartholin, physician, ii., 262. 
Bartoli, Jesuit, his writings, ii, 88L 
Bartolus, jurist, i, 55, 322. 
Basle, council of, i., 285. 
Bssson, Sebastian, ii., 64. 
Bsthurst discorers vital air, ii, 430. 
« Battle of the Books,** the, ii., 419. 
Baudius, Dominic, i, 357. 
Bauhin, John and Gaspar, their works on botany, 

ii 258. 

^, Gerard, his «« Phytopinaz,** i., 403. 

Baxter, William, hia Anacreon, ii^ 275. His Com- 

mentery on Latin, ib. 

-, Richard, Treatise on the Grotian doctrines, 



ii, 35, n. 

Bayard, le Chevalier, memoirs of, i, 248. 

Bayle, his critical remarks, i, 260; ii., 89, n. His 
^ Philosophical Commentary on Scripture,** 293. 
*< ATis auz Refugi^s,** the, 362. His " Nouvelles 
de la R«publique des Lettres," 407, 408. His 
^ Pensftes sur la Com^te de 1680,** 408. His 
Historical and Critical Dictionary, ib. Charac- 
ter of his works, 408, 409. His DictioDary, ob- 
servation of, 434. 

Beattie, Dr. William, Easay on Truth of» ii, 98, n. 

Beaumont and Fleteher, their conjunct theatre: 
The Woman-hater, ii, 207. Corruption of their 
tezt, ib. The Maid's Tragedy, ib. Criticism on, 
ib. Philaster, 208. King and No King, ib. The 
Ekler Brother, ib. The Spanish Curate, 909. 
The Custom of the Country, ib. The Loyal 
Subject, ib. Beggar's Bush, 210. The Scornful 
Lsdy, ib. Valentinian, ib. Two Noble Kios- 
ibi The Faithldl ShephadMt, 183, 806^ 



211. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 211. The 
Knight «f the Burning Pestle, ib. Various other 
of Fleteher's plays, ib. Origin of Fleteher*s com- 
edies, 212. Defecu of the plots, 212, 213, n. 
Sentimente and style, dramatic, 212. Charac- 
ters, 213. Their tragedies inferior to their com- 
edies, ib. Their female portraitures, ibi Criti- 
cisms on, 213. 

Beaumont, Sir John, his " Boeworth Field,** ii, 178. 

Becanus, principles of, ii, 131. 

Beccari, Agostini, i., 359. 

Becker, his Physics Subterranea, ii, 421. 

Beda, his censure of Erasmus, i, 189. 

Bede, the venerable, i, 27. 

Bekker, his " Monde enchant^,** ii, 298. 

Behmen or Boehm, Jacob, ii, 65. 

Behn, Mrs., ii., 397, 417. 

Beloe*s Anecdotes of Literature, ii, 16, n 

Bellarmin, Cardinal, a Jesuit, i, 279, n , 284. Tba 
chief controversial writer of Rome, 284, 286 ; ii, 
279. Replies by his adversaries named "Anti- 
Bellarminus,** i, 285. His "Answer to Janet 
I.,'* ii., 26. 

Bellay, French poet, i, 342, 343. Latin poems of, 
356. 

Bellenden, his treatise "de Statu,** ii, 131. 

Bellius, Martin (or Castalio), i., 282. 

Bello, Francesco, sumamed il Cieco, i., 131. 

Bellori, Italian antiquarian writer, ii, 277. 

Belon, Travels of. Natural History by, i, 400, 408. 

Bembus, i, 383 ; ii, 21. 

Bembo, Pietro, mannerism of, i, 147. The " Aso- 
lani** of, ib. An imitator of Petrarch, and m Lat- 
in of Cicero, 216. Has more of art than nature, 
ib. Beauties end defecta of, ib. Tassooi*s cen- 
sure qL, for adopting lines from Petrarch, ib. Mis 
elegance, 148, 174, 231, 384. "Le Prose,** by, 
232. Latin poems of, 225. Retires from the 
world to enioy his library, 231. 

Benacos, the lake, i., 225. 

Benedetti, geometrician, i , 396. 

Benedictines, i, 5a Of St. Maur, the "Histoire 
litt4raire de la France,** by the, 31, 49. 

Benefices, Sarpi*s Trestise on, ii., 26, 27. History 
of the Council of Trent, 27. 

Beni, his commentary on the poetics of Aristotle, i, 
384 ; ii, 222. 

Benivieni, poetry of^ i., 131. 

Benserade, French court poet, ii, 371. 

Bentham, Jeremy, ii., 343. 

Bentivoglio, Cardinal, his Letters, ii., 290. His 
CivU Wars of Flandera, 267. Satires of; i, 332. 

Bentlev, Dr. Richard, his epistle to Mill, ii, 276. 
On the epistles of Phalaris, ib. 

Bensoni, " in Novi Orbis Historia,** i., 408. 

Berenger of Carpi, his fame as an anatomist, i,238 ; 
ii., 259. 

Berj^erac, Cyrano de, his " Le PMant jou4,** ii, 176. 
His Romances, 415. 

Berigard, Claude, hia " Circuli Pisani,'* ii, 64. 

Berkeley, Biahop. works of, ii., 92, 328, 330. 

Bermudez, trsgedies of, i, 364. 

Bemi, his " Orlando Innamorato,*' i., 167, 194. His 
lighter prodilttions, 194. Boiardo*s poem of Or- 
lando, rewritten by, 218. Ludicrous poetry ua- 
med sfter him, Poesia Bemesca, ib. 

Bemier*s Epitome of Gassendi, ii, 305, 329. 
Travels, ii., 433. 



Bemouilli, John, on the Differential calculus, ii,431. 
Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican, i, 148. 
Berquin, Louis, French martyr, i, 191, n. 
Bessarion, Cardinal, his " Adversos calumniatoiem 

Platonis,** i, 94. 
Bethune, Mr. Diinkwater, his Life of Galileo^ U., 

249. 
Beza,'"deH8reticispuniendis,**i,282,287. Hit 
Tetramsnt, 890. LatiD poetry of, 366. 
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Bibtnena, Caidinal, his comedy of ** CaUDdra,** i, 
146. 

Bible, the, i, 96, 193, 194; iL, 263, 264, 275. In 
modem languages prohibited bj the pope and 
burned, i., 413. The Siatine Bible, 290. That 
bv Clement VIII., ib. Protestant Biblea and 
Testaments, ib. Genevan Bible, ib. Coverdale^s 
Bible, ib. The Bishop's Bible, ib.,; IL, 58. Eng- 
lish Bible, translated under the authority of 
James I., 58. See Scriptures. 

Bibliographical works, L, 412. 

Bibliotheca Universalis, of Gesner, L, 412. 

Bibliotb^ue Universelle, of Le Clerc, ii., 266. 

Biblioth^ues, Universelle, Choisie, et Ancienne et 
Modeme, celebrity of these reviews, ii., 286. 

, Fran^aises, of La Croix, and of Ver- 
dier, i, 387, 412. 

Biddle, Unitarian writer, ii., 288. 

Bilson, bishop of Winchester, i., 311, n. 

Biographie Universelle, the, i., 357, n., cejNWfnn. 

Blackmore's poems, ii, 380. 

Blaew, his " Mappemoinde,'* 6ce^ ii., 266. 

Blank verse, first introduction of, t, 223, 346. Mil- 
ton's, ii., 374. Of Marlowe, i., 369. Of other 
authora, 371. 

Blomfield^ Dr. Charles, bishop of London, on the 
corruption of the Greek language, i., 69, n. Ar- 
ticle m the Quarterly Review, 178, n. 

Bloodel, controversialist, ii., 43, 53. 

Blood, circulation of the, ii., 259-262, 430. 

Boccacio, criticism on hu taste and Latin works, L, 
62,230. His " Eclogues," 63. His Novels, 229. 
His " Genealoffia Deorum," 269. His *< Decame- 
rone,** 231. His "de Caisibus Virorum lllustri- 
um,** 345. 

Boccalini, Trajan, ii, 220. His Ragguagli di Par- 
nasso, 220, 269. 

Bochart, the " Geographia Sacra*' of, ii, 264. His 
" Hierozoicon," 265. His works on Hebrew, &c., 
431. 

Bodin, John, writings of, i., 289 ; ii., 132, 229. His 
''Republic," i., 312-320. Comparison of, with 
Machiavel and Aristotle, 320. With Montesquieu, 
ib. See 321, n. 

Bodius, Alexander, i., 358. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, founder of the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, i., 410; ii., 267. Its catalogue, 
268. Its Oriental Manuscripts, 265. 

Boerhaave, works of, ii , 431. 

Boetie, Etienne de la, " Le Contr' Un" of, i., 305. 

Boetbius, his Consolation of Pbil(Mophy, i, 25. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, count of ScanJinao, i., 130. 
His Orlando Innamorato reviewed, 130, 167. 

Boileau, satire of, ii., 23C, 237, 372. Praises Mai- 
herbe, 171. His " Epitres," 370. " Art of Poe- 
try," ib. Comparison with Horace, ib. His Lu- 
trin, 165, n., 371, 381, 419. Character of his po- 
etry, 371, 414. 

Bois or Boy 86, Mr., reviser of the English transla- 
tion of the Bible, i., 262. 

Boisrobert, French academician, ii., 225. 

Bologna, University of, i., 33. 

Bombelli, Algebra of, i., 394. 

Bon, Professor of Civil Law, ii, 365, n. 

Bonarelli, his Fiili di Sciro, a pastoral drama, ii., 
188. 

Bonamv, literary essays of, i., 34. 

Bond, John, his notes on Horace, ii, 18. 

Bonfadio, correspondence of, i., 376. 

Bonnefons or Bonifonius, i., 357. 

Books, the earlie-st printed, i , 95. 

*~~, prohibition of certain, i., 413. See Printing. 

Bordone*s Islands of the world, with Charts, i, 242. 

Borelh, ^ de Motu Animalium," ii., 430. 

Borghino, Ratfaelle, treatise on Painting by, i, 377. 

Borgia, Francis, duke of Gandia, i., 196. 

Bargo, Luca di, i, 3^ 



Boscan, Spanish poetry oi, i, 310, 338 ; iL, 167. 

Bossuet, bishop of Meauz, i, 164 ; ii, 42, 47, 289, 
294. Tbe ** Histoire Univeraelle" of, 278, 433. 
His Sermon before the Assembly of the Gallksa 
Clergy, 279. Draws up the four Articlea, ih. His 
" Exposition de la Foi CathoUque,** 281. 28L 
Controversial writings of^ 282, n., 283. His ** Vsn- 
ations of the Protestant Churcbea,** i, 164 ; it, 
283,287. Funeral discourses oi;395» 399. 

BotalofAsti,i, 405. 

Botanical Gardens instituted, i, 239. At Maibmg, 
ib. At Pisa and at Padua, 240, 401. 

Botany, science of, i, 239, 401. Writen on, ii, 
258, 271, 425, 427. 

Botero, Giovanni, his " Ragione di Stafco," L, 311. 
His Cosmography, 408. Of Engliah Policy, iL, 
134. 

Boucher, " de iusti Henrici IIL •bdicatioiie,'' i, 
309. 

Bouchetel, his translation of the Hecaba of Euripi- 
des, i, 227. 

Bouhours, critic and grammarian, ii, 170. His 
" Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Engine,'* 402, 403. 
Sarcasms of, 403. His ** La ManiAre de biea 
Penser."404. 

Bouillauo, astronomer, ii, 249. 

Bourbon or Borbonius, Latin Poem of, ii, 184, 18& 

Bourdaloue, le pire, style of nis sermons, ii, 291, 
295. 

Bourdin, Jesuit, adversus Descartes, ii, 94. 

Boursault, his " Le Mercure Galant," ii., 202, 393. 

Bouterwek, criticisms of, i, 146, 147, n., 219, 2M, 
227, 229, 332, n., 337, 338, 340, 361, 363, 386 ; iL, 
167, 170, 172, n., 191, 233, 236, 372. 

Boyle, Charles, his controversy with Bentley, ii^ 
276. 

, Robert, Metaphysicsl worka of, ii, 421. Ex- 
tract from, 422. His merits in physics and chym- 
istry, ib. His literary character, ib. 

Bradsbaw, William, literary reputation of, it., 419, d. 

Brain, anatomv of the, ii, 430. Its structure, ih 

Bramhall, Archbishop, ii., 35, n. 

Brandt's History, ii., 42. 

Brazil, Natural History, dtc, of, ii., 256. 

Breboeuf, his " Pharsalie," ii., 372. 

Brentius, his controversy, i, 278. 

Breton, English poet, i, 347. ** MavilU" of, 391, a. 

lays, i., 41. 

Briggs, Henry, mathematician, ii., 240, 241. Ths 
Binomial theorem of, 244. 

Brisson on Roman law, i., 266, 322. 

Brito, Guliemus, i., 59. 

Brooke, Lord, style of his poetry obscure, ii., ITS. 

Broughton, Hugh, i, 284, 406. 

Brown, Mr. George Armitage, " Shakspeare's sb- 
tobiographical poems" by, ii., 179, n. 

, Dr. Thomas, ii., 79. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, his '* Religio Medici," ii, 129. 

's Britannia's Pastorals, ii., 178. 

's Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, ii., 270, 428. 

Brucker, his History and Analysis, i, 172, n., 291 ; 
ii., 60. 

Brueys, French dramatic author, ii., 393. 

Brunfels, Otto, the ** Herbarum vivse Eicooes** of, 
i., 239. 

Bruno, Jordano, theories of, i., 172, 293 ; ii., 69,318. 
His philosophical works, i., 293, 295, 395. Hit 
pantheism, 294. On the plurality of worlds, 291 
Sonnets by, 205, a, 378. Various writings of, 372. 

Bruy^re, La, Caract^res de, ii, 348. 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, his British Bibliographer, l, 
345. His Censura, 382. 

Bucer, works of, circulated in a fictitious name, i.. 
193. 

Buchanan, his Scottish History, i, 258, 409. ** Dt 
Jure Regni," 265, 306, 308, 362. Hu Latm poe- 
try, 358 ; ii., 185. HiM Paalma, 186w 
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Backhont, Loid [Thomai SackTille], his Indoction 

to the Mirrour of Magistntat, i., 345, 346, 367. 
Bodsos, works of, i., 155, 177, 188, 215, 261. The 

Commentarii Liogus Grmcm, 177. His obseira- 

tioDS on the Pandects, 145, 215. 
Buhle, chiefly copies Bracker's Hist PhiL, i, 291, 

292,293. Remarks by, ii, 303, 318. 
Bulganni, L, 385. 
Bull, his "Harmonia Apostolica,** iL, 287. His 

" Defensio Fidei Nicens," 288. 
Bollinger, theologian, i., 288. 
Bunel, Peter, epistles of, i., 176, n., 179. 
Bunyan, John, his *' Pilgrim's Progress,** i, 169 ; 

ii, 417. 
Bnonarotti, Michael Angelo, ii., 330, n. 
Buonmattei, on the Lingua Toscana, ii, 221. 
Burgersdicios, logician, ii, 61, 299. 
Burke, Kdmuod, ii., 86. 
Burleigh, Lord, ii., 42. 
Burmao, quotation from^ ii, 23. 
Burnet, Bishop, his " History of his Own Times," 

ii,267,n. His** History of the Reformation,** 434. 
, Thomas, his '* Archsologia Philosophies,** 

ii, 290. Theory of the £arth by> ^^ 
Burton's '* Anatomy of Melancholy,** ii, 232. 
Bury, Richard of, i, 61. His library, ib. His 

" Philobiblon,** 61, n. 
Bosenbaum, his ** Medulla casuum Coosdentis,*' 

ii, 122. 
Butler, his " Hudibras,** ii, 373, 378. 

*8 " Analogy,** ii., 342, n. 

Bnztorf, the elder, Hebraist, ii, 264. 

, tbe son, his controveirsy oo the text of 

Scripture, ii, 264. 

Cabala, the Jewish, i, 119. 

Cabot, Sebastian, i, 242, 407. 

Cadamosto, Venetian, his Toyages of disooverr, i, 

148. 
Celius Rhodiginos, i, 266, 269. 
Cssalpin, botanicsi writer, i. 403; ii., 268, 425. 

His " Qusstiones PeripateUca,*' 260, 261. 
Caios, Roman presbyter, i., 30, n. 

, Dr , " on British Dogs,** i, 401. 

Caietan, controversialist, i., 285. 

Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, tragi-comedies of, ii.. 

189. Number of his pieces, ib. Comedies of, 

190. His " La Vida es Sueno,*' ib. His " A Se- 
crete a^Yio secrets VenganQS,*' 191. His style, 
ib. His merit discussed, 192. His school, 383. 

Calendar, the Greg;otian, i, 271. 

Calepio, Latin dictionary of, i, 143, 179. 

Calisto and Meiiboea, Spanish play, i, 146. Its 
great reputation, ib. 

Calixtua, Ueorge, desired unioo in religion, ii, 36, 
42, n. 

Callistus, Andronicus, i, 93. 

CalpreriMe, his ** Cassandra,** ii, 236. His «< Cle- 
opatra,** ib. 

Calvin, John, bom in Picardy, i., 192. His *' Insti- 
tutes,** a text-book, 179, 192, 287, n. ; ii, 287. 
Their great reputation, i., 198. Exposition of his 
doctrine, 192. Received as a legislator at Oene- 
▼a, ib. His controversy with Cassander, 277. 
Death of Servetus, 280, 281, 282 ; ii., 48. Calvin- 
ists favourable to repubUcan institutions, 133. 
Their doctrines, 35, 36, 41, 139, 282, 287. Who 
styled Crypto*Calvinists, i, 279. 

Cslvisius, Seth, Chronologjr of, ii., 24. 

Cambridge, University of, i., 31, 160, n., 182, 183, 
229, 2^ n., 409 ; ii., 274. The University Libra- 
ry, l, 410 ; ii, 268. The press, i, 264. 

Camden, his Greek Grammar, i, 264. His '* Bri- 
tannia,** 265. His life of EUxabeth, ii, 267. 

Camerarius, his age, i., 181. His Commentsries, 
253, 254. A restorer of ancient Warning, 261. 
On Botany, ii, 258, 427. 



CameroD, a French divine, ii, 43. 
Camoens, the " Lusiad'* of, i, 339. 
Campanella, Thomas, i., 293 ; ii., 250. His " Pdi- 
Uc8,**132. His " City of the Sun,** 238. Anal- 
ysis oi his philosophy in the ** Compendium de 

Reram NaturA,'* 61-63. 
Camffano, his Life of Brsccio di Montone, i, 175, n. 
Csmpanus, venion of Euclid by, i, 77. 
Campbell, Mr. Thomas, remarks of, i, 346, 348, n., 

350. 
Campion, En^hpoet, i, 350. 
Campistron, ii., 389. 
Canini, Angelo, i., 246, 405. His " Hellenismus,** 

a grammar, 251 ; ii., 273. 
Cano, Melchior, theological writer, i, 198. 
Canter, Theodore, the " Varis Lectiones** o^ i, 

253. 
^~— , Willism, his version of Aristides, i., 248. 

His *< Now Lectiones,'* 253. 
Canus, Melchior, his ** Loci Theologici,** i, 287. 
Capella, Martianus, i, 26. 
Capito, German scholar, i, 164. 
Csppel, Louis, his ** Arcanum punctustionis leve- 

latum,** ii., 264. " Critica Sacra** of, ib. 
Caraccio, his " Corradino,'* ii., 383. 
Cardan, Jerome, algebraist, i., 234. His Rule for 

Cubic Equations, 234, 391; ii, 244, 245. On 

Mechanics, i., 397. 
Cards, playing, i, 95. 

Carew, Thomas, merit of his poetnr, ii., 181, 372. 
, Richard, his translstion of Taaso, i, 350. 
Carion*s Chronicle, by Melanchtbon, i, 242. 
Carlostsdt, rehgious tenets of, i., 255. 
Cariovingian kings, charters by the, i., 50. 
Caro, Annibal, correspondence of, i., 378. His 

translation of the iEneid, 328, 333. His dispute 

with Castelvetro, 384. 
Csrreri, Gemelli, his Travela, ii., 433. 
Cartesian Philosophy, summary of the, ii, 90-104, 

306, 329, 33 1. V arious particulars, 306, 329, 331. 

See Descartes, and respective beads in Index. 
Cartwrigbt, his " Platform,** i, 266. 

^— , William, couplet by, ii., 204, n. 

Casa, licentious verse of, i, 333. His ** Oalateo,** 

303,328,377. 
Casaubon, Isaac, editions of the classics by, i, 260 ; 

ii., 14. A light of the literary world, i, 261. 

Correspondence with Scaliger, 261, 268, n. ; ii, 

31, n. 
, Meric, ii, 16, n., 32, n., 275. His 



count of Oxford University, 267. 

Casimir, lyric poetry of, ii, 184, n., 185. See Sar- 
bievus. 

Casiri, Cstalogue of Arabic MSS. by, i, 50, 51. 

Casks, Kepler on the capacity of, ii., 242. 

Cassander, George, his " Consultation** on the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, i, 277. His controversy 
with Calvin, ib. Grotius*s Annotations, ii, 32. 

Cassiodorus, i., 26, n. 

Castalio, Sebastian, i, 282, n. ; ii, 41, 48. Besa*s 
reply to Bellius, td ut Castalio, i, 282. Scriptu- 
ral version of, 290. 

Castanheda, description of Asia by, i, 407. 

Castell, Edmund, his Lexicon Heptaglotton, ii, 431. 

Castellio, his work on Hydraulics, ii., 253. 

Castelvetro, criticisms of, i., 167, n., 384. His com- 
mentary on Aristotle*8 Poetics, 384. 

Castighone, Latin poetry of, i., 225, 383, 414. 

Castillejo, Spsnish poet, i, 338. 

Casuistry, ii., 119,120. 

Casuists, writings of certain, ii., 122. The English 
Casuists, 125. The Romish, 119. 

Cateras, his objections to Descsrtes, ii, 94. 

Catharin, his works not orthodox, i., 198, 287. 

Cathay or China, i., 407. 

'* Catholicon** of Balbi, in 1460, i, 97. 

Catholics, their writers, i« 284« 2m. Es^dudck. 
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CathoUc8,290. Catholic Biblet, 289, 290. See 

Rome. 
Cats, popular Dutch poet, ii., 173. 
Caadine Forks, the, li., 150. 
Cayalieri, mathematician of Bologna, ii, 243. Hia 

geometry, ib. 
Cazton, first printed books of, i., 90. 
Cecchini, celebrated harlequin, it, 169. 
Celio Magno, Odes of, I, 329 ; it, 368. 
Celso Mino, "de Hereticis," &c., i, 283; ii., 48. 
Celtes, Conrad, i., 122. Dramas of, 123, 244. 
Celticus sermo, described, i., 34, n. 
" Centuris Magdeburgenses,** the, L, 278, 288. 
Centuriatores, the, who termed, i., 288. 
Cerisantes, Latin poems of, ii., 184. 
Cervantes, reputation of bis ** Don Quixote," ii.,233. 

German cnticism ss to his design, ib. Obserra- 

tions on the author, 234. Excellence of the Ro- 
mance, 235. His minor novels, ib. ; l,386. His 

tragftiy of Numancia, 364. Criticism by, ii, 169. 
Cesalpini, his Questiones Peripateiios, L, 291. 

Sketch of his svstem, ib. 
Ceearini, merit of, ii., 185. 
Cesi, Prince Frederic, founds the Lyncean Society 

at Rome, ii., 248, 258, 269. 
Ceva, his Latin poems, ii., 381. 
Chalcoodyles, arriTes from Constantinople in Italy, 

i, 93. 
Chaldee, the language and Scriptores, L, 170 ; ii, 

263,265. 
Chaloner, Sir Thomas, his poem *' De Repnblic4 

Instaorandi,** i., 358, 387. 
Chamberlayne, ii, 375. 
Champmele, Mademoiselle de, ii., 384. 
Chancellor, his vovage to the North Sea, i., 407. 
Chapelain, French poet, ii, 225. His ** La Pa- 

celle,"372. 
Chapelle or rHuillier, poet, ii, 371. 
Chapman, dramas of, ii., 218. His Homer, i, 350 ; 

ii, 218. 
Charlemagne, cathedral and conventional schools 

established by, i., 27, 30, 32. 
Charles I. of £ngland, i , 266 ; ii., 28, 106, 197,217, 

229,231. 
■ II., education and hterature in his reign, 

ii., 275, 297, 327, 372. Decline of poetry, 380. 

Latin poetry, 383. Comedy, 396. 

Vl., the Emperor, i , 336. 

IX. of France, i , 342. 

le Chauve, i , 35, 36, n. 



Chsrleton, Dr., his translation of Gassendi, ii, 329. 

Chardin, Voyages de, ii., 433. 

Charron, Peter, treatise " des Trois V^rit^" &c., 
by, i., 289 On Wisdom, li., 56, 126. 

Charters anciently written on papyrus and on parch- 
ment, i., 50, 51. 

Chaucer, remarks on his poetry, i, 46, 223, 345, 346. 

Chaulicu, poems of, ii., 371. 

Cheke, Sir John, i., 179. Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, 183. His " Reformatio Legum Ecclesi- 
asticarum,'* 259. 

Chemnitz, the Loci Theologici of, i., 287, 288. 

Chevalier, Hebrew professor, i., 405. 

Chevy Chase, i., 368. 

Chiabrera. Italian poet, ii., 165, 185, 367. Hia imi- 
tators. 1G6. 

Child. Sir Josiah. on trade, ii., 363. 

Chillingwurth, writings and doctrines of, ii, 287, 
352. " Religion of Protestants" by, 38. 

China, missionaries to. i., 407 ; li.. 265. History 
of, i, 407. Nieuhoff*s Account of, ii., 433. 

Chinese language and manuscripts, ii, 265. 

Chivalry, Us effect on poetry, i, 84. Romances of, 
229. 

«* Christiad, the," of Vula, i , 224. 

Chritttina of Sweden, ii , 103, 369. 

ChriBtiae of Piaa, a Udy of Utenif tAcon^liakk- 



ments in the court of ChtilM V . of Fkum, i, 

6a 
Chriatophereon, hie JephUiah, t, 899. 
Chrooolofy, Joseph ScaliMr'a "de Emmitf6am 

Temporum," i., 270. Hie Jnlian Period, ib. 

Archbishop Usher's, ii., 278. The Hebrew cknn 

nology, ib. Writers on, 8781, 879. 
Chrysoloras, Emanuel, i., 70. 
Chrysostom, editions of, ii., 16. 
Chymistry, science of, li, 481, 432, 
Ciaconius, Alfonsus, i., 268. 

— or Chacon, Peter, i.. 



Ciampoli, the " Rime** of, ii, 166. 

Cibber, his plays, ii, 398. 

Cicero, orations of, discovered by Pogfio, i, M. 

His style a criterion of language, 04, 174 : ii, 21. 

Argument by, i., 131. Editions of, 90, 176, 349, 

n. , 264. His orations elucidated by Sifonios, W7. 

His epistles, 378 ; ii., 272. QaotatioQ fraa, 161. 
" Ciceronis Consul,*' dtc., by Belleodeo, ii., 131. 
Cid, the, of Pierrs Comeille, ii, 193. Criti^ en, 

226, 385. Romances of the, 167. 
Cimento, Academjr del, ii, 420. 
Cinthio, Giraldi, his tragedy of the " Orbecche," i, 

226. His " Hundred Take," 388 
Circumnavigators, account oi, i, 407, 406. 
Civil Law and Civilians, i, 38, n., 33, 381, 382,39; 

ii, 141, <fM9.,354,366. 
Clarendon, Earl of, his "History," ii, 831. 
Clarius, Isidore, edition of the Vulgaite by, i, 280, 

405. 
Classics, first and celebrated editione of the, i, 144, 

177. 179, 244, 264 ; ii, 275. Varioram edttians, 

i., 176 ; ii , 272. Delphin, 61, si pMstsi. 
Clauberff. German metaphysician, ri., 306. 
Claude, French Proteatant controversial writer, ii, 

281. His conference with BoesoeC, 888. 
Clavius, i, 396. His Euclid, 395. 
Clement VI II., i, 279. Character of, ii, 25, 41 

An edition of Scripture authorised by this pops, 

i, 290. 
Clement, Jaques, regicide, i, 310. 
Clcnardus, Greek Grammar of, i, 178, 251 ; ii,S73. 
Clerselier, metaphysician, ii., 91, 253, 306. 
Cleveland, satire of, ii, 378, 380. 
Clugni, abbot of, see Peter Cluniacensis, i., 51,4k. 

Library of the Abbev of, 58. 
CIu8iu8,nis works (m Natural History and Botaay, 

i, 403 ; ii , 256. 
Cluverius, his Germania Antique, ii, 23. 
CoccejuB, Summa Doctrine of, ii., 54. 
Codex Chartaceus, Cottonian MSS. (Galbe, B.L), 

contents, and materials written on. i., 52. 
CoefTeteau, translation of floras by, li., 223. 
Coiter, Pathological Anatomy by, i., 404. 
Coleridge, Mr., his praise of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, ii., 199, n. His philosophical view of tke 

plays of Shakspeare, 205. Kemarks by. i, 376: 

li., 262, n., 376. His " Remains,'' 374, n. 
Colet, Dean, founds St. Paul's school, i, 863L 
Colineus, his press at Paris, i, 179, 189. 
Collalto, Count of, i., 331. 
Collier's History of Dramatic Poetry, and Annsli 

of the Stage, i., 146, n., 228, 367. 368, n. ; ii, 190. 
Colocci, Angelo, Latin poet, i., 242. 
Colomies, the ** Colnmesiana," i , 284, n. 
Colonns, Vittoria, Marchioness of Peecan, beauty 

of her canzones, i, 195, 217. 332. 
Coluccio Salutato, literary merits of. i, 64. 
Columbus, Christopher, epistle of, i., 148. Ha 
discovery of America, 172. 

, Rualdus, "de Re AnatomicA," i. 404 : 

ii, 260, 261. 
Columns or Colonna, his botanical works, it, 858. 

His etchings of planu, 258, 425. 
Comedy, li.. 397. Italian, i, 225, 359. Exiempo 
laneuus^ il, 189. Of mtiigoe, 818. SpeiiMh, l 
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3G2., &c. See al«o namee in Index of Englirii 

ind French drammCists. 
Comenius, his eystem of acquiring Latin, it, 13. 

Itt chreatomatiG intention, ib. 
Comes, NaUUa, Mythologia by, l, 2d9. 
Comets, theory respecting, ii, 247. 
Comines, PhiUp de, i., 409. 
Commandin's Euclid, i., 395. 
Commerce and Trade, Works on, ii., 135, 363. 
Commonwealths, origin of, i., 313 ; iL, 137, 138. 
Condillac, works of, li., 110, n., 150. 
Confession, auricular, its importance to a Church, 

ii., 1 19, 120. The Confessor's directory office, 120. 
Congreve, William, his comedies, ii., 397. Old 

Bachelor, ib. Way of the World, ib. Lore for 

Lore, 398. His ** Mourning Bride,'* 396. 
Conic sections, on, it , 242. Problem of the cycloid , 

243. 
Connan, cirilian, i., 322. 
Conrad of WurUburg, i., 42. 
Conhngius, Herman, ii., 131, 141. 
Constance, council of, i, 285, 319. 
Constantin, Robert, reputation of his Lezicoii, i^ 

250,263. 
Constantinople, rerolutioQ in langnage on its cap- 

ture by Mohammed II., i., 69. 
Constitutions of European states, printed by the 

Eherirs, il, 131. 
Contareni. hia piety, L, 27& 
Cooti, Guisto di, Italian poet, i., 100. 

, Nicolo di, his TrareLs in the East, L, 98. 

Contracts, on, ii., 136, 148. 

Contrat Social, of J. J. Rousseau, ii., 162. 

Convents, expulsion of nuns from their, i, 187. 

Cooke, Sir Antony, i., 265. 

Copernicus, sstronomical system of, L, 236, 293, 395. 

The six books of, 237, n. ; it, 239. His system 

adopted by Galileo, L, 396 ; ii., 248. Its progress, 

62,82,249. 
Coppetta, Francesco, canzone of, i., 320, 333, n. 
Coptic, this langnage indebted to the researches of 

Athanasius Kircher, ii., 265. 
Cordof a, Granada, and Malaga, collegiate instito- 

tioos oC i, 32. 
Cordos Euricius, his " Botanilogicon,** i., 239. 
CorneiUe. Pierre, dramas of: his Melite, ii, 193. 

The Cid, 193, 226, 385. His CUtandre, La Veuve, 

and M^e, 193. Les Horaces, 194. Cinna, ib. 

His tragedy of Polyeucte, 195. Rodorone, 196, 

387. Pomp^e, 195. Heraclius, ib. Nicomede, 

196. His comedy of Le Menteur, ib. Style of, 

104. Faults and beauties of, 196. His tragedies 

unequal in merit, 383. Compariaon of Racine 

with, 387. His party, 402, n. 

, Thomas, dramatic worka of, ii., 388. 
Comeliua k Lapide, ii., 53. 
Comiani, critical remarks of, i., 100, 167, 332, n., 

361, 377 ; ii, 368. 
Corregffio and Tasso, their respective talenta com- 
• pared, i., 336. 

Correspondence, Literary, i., 377, 412. 
Cortesius, Paulus, his ** Dialogue de hominibus 

doctis,*' i, 64, n., 108. His commentary on the 

scholastic philosophy, 245. 
Corycius, a patron of learning, i, 243. 
Cossali, history of Algebra by, i, 234, a, 235, 236, 

n., 394, n. 
Coetanzo, Angelo di, i, 328, 333. 
Costar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, i., 95. 
Cota, Rodrigo, dramatic author, i, 146. 
Cotelier, his Greek erudition, ii., 274. 
CotU, 1 , 383. 
Councils of the Church of Rome, i, 164, 196, 197, 

276, 285, 289 ; ii., 27, 36. 
Courcelles, Arminian divine, i., 386 ; ii., 286, 288. 
Cousin, M., remarks of, ii, 306, n. Uia worka of 

Descartes, 101, a., 101 
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Covarroviaa, Spanish lawyer, i, 324, 326, 327. 

Covenanto to be fuiailed, u , 136, 140. 

Cowley, poems of, ii., 176. His Pindaric odes, 177. 

Hia Latin stvle, ib. Johnson's character of, ih. 

His " Epitsphium Vivi Auctoris," 383. His proao 

works, 410. 
Coz, Leonard, his " Art of Rhetoric," i., 233, 307. 
Crakanthorp, logical works of, ii, 61. 
Cranmer, Archbishop, ii , 46, 47. 
Crashaw, style of his poetry described, ii., 176. 
Creed, the Apostles', u., 49. The AthanaaiaD, ih. 
Crellius, "de Satiafactione Christi," ii, 44. Hk 

" Vindiciae," 48. 
Cremonini, Cesar, i, 291, 292 ; ii., 61. 
Cresci, i., 384. 
Crescimbeni, poet and critic, i., 216, 330, 366 ; iL, 

166,369. History of National Poetry, by, 300. 
" Cntici Sacri," i , 287, 405 ; ii, 297. 
Criticism, literary, names eminent in, i, 247. Gra- 
ter's Thesaurus Criticus, ib. Lambinus, 248. 

Cruquiua, ib. Henry Stephena, ib., si poBtim. 

French treatises of, 380. Italian, 232, 330, 382. 

Spanish critics, 386. Eariy Engliah critics, 367. 
Croiz du Maine, La, i., 387, 412. 
Croke, Richard, orationa of, i, 160, n., 188. 
Croll, of Hesse, on Magnetiam, ii, 263, n. 
Cromwell, state of learning in the Protector^ tinM» 

ii., 275, 357, 373. State of religion, 288. 
Cruquiua or de Cruaques, Schobaat of Honco, L» 

249. 
Crusadea, and commerce with Cooatantinoplo, in- 
fluential on the daaaical literature of Waotoro 

Europe, i, 68. 
Cruaca, della, the Vocabolaria, i, 386 ; ii, 221. The 

Academy of, i, 385, 41 1 ; ii., 260. 
Crusius, teacher of Romaic, i., 255. 
Cudwortb, hia doctrine, ii, 287, 288, 316, n. Hia 

** Intellectual System," 79, 300, 301, 336. On 

"Free-will," 323. "Immntable Morality," by, 

336. 
Coeva, Juan de la, " Art of Poetry" of, i, 386. 
Cujacius, his works on Jurisprudence, i, 321, 322. 
Cumberland, Dr. Richard, "de legibus Natuns,"ii, 

338-343. Remarka on hia theory, 343, 344, 347. 
, Mr., criticiama of, ii, 206. 
Cunaua, on the antiquitiea of Judaiam, ii, 964. 
Curcellvua, lettera of, ii, 44. 
Curvea, the measurement of, ii., 242. 
Cusanua, Cardmal Nicholas, mathematician, i, 96. 
Cuvier, Baron, his character of Agricola, a Gemaa 

metallurgist, i., 240. His opinion of Conrad Geo- 

ner's works, 399. Also of Aidrovandua,401. See 

his remarks, ii., 257. 
Cycles, solar and lunar, die., i, 270. 

Dach, German devotional aonga of, ii, 173. 
Dacier, the Horace of, ii, 274. Hia Ariatotle, i, 

384 ; u., 274. 
, Madame, her tranalationa of Homer and 

Sappho, ii., 274. 
Daille on the right uae of the Fathera, ii., 37, 53. 
Dale, Van, Dutch physician, ii., 401. 
Dalechamps, Hist Gen. Plantarum by, i, 403. 
Dalgamo, George, hia **Ars signorum. Character 

universalis," die, ii, 327. 
Dalton, atomic theory of, li, 80. 
Dancourt, his Chevslier k la Mode, ii., 303. 
Dan^, Greek profeasor in the University of Paris, 

i, 180. 
Daniel, his ** Panegyric" addreseed to Jamea I., ii, 

175. Hia *• Civil Wsra of York and Lancaster," 

a poem, 177. " Hiatory of England" by, 23a 
, Samuel, hia *' Complaint of Rosamond," U 

348. 
Dante, Alighieri, life of, by Aretin, i., 100. Cooa- 

mentary on, by Landino, ib. His Divina Coone- 

dia,44,73iii,374,376 KiaPvc«iteir^«s^^wsk.^ 
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di8e,375. Comparison with Homer, i., 385. Com- 
parison of Milton with, iL, 375. The Ugolino of, 
L, 364. 

Dati, the " Prose Florentine'* of, il, 399. 

Davanzati's Tacitus, i, 378. 

Davenant, Dr. Charles, ii., 365. His " Eaeaj on 
Ways and Means," ib. 

, Sir WUUam, his " Gondibert," il, 178, 

378. 

Davies, Sir John, his poem ** On the Immortality 
of the Soul," i., 349 ; ii., 175. 

DaTila, History of the Civil War in France by, iL, 
267. 

Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, a collection, l, 347. 

Decembrio, philologist, i., 75. 

Dedekind, bis poem on Germany, i, 303. 

Definitions of words, on, ii., 99. 

Degerando, remarks of, ii., 305. " Histoire des Sya- 
temes" by, L, 296, n. 

Dekker, dramatic poet, ii., 218. 

Delfino, dramatic works of, ii, 383. 

DeUcis Poetarom Gallorum, ii., 356. 
■ Belgarum, i., 356, 357. 

— — — Italorum, i., 356. 

.-^— *— Scotorum, i., 358. 

Delphin editions of the Latin classics, ii, 273. 

Da Marca, controvertist, ii., 29. 

Demetrius Cretensis, i., 171. 

Democritus, corpuscular theory of, ii, 64. 

Denham, Sir John, his " Cooper's Hill," ii., 175. 

Denmark, Scandinavian legends and ballads of, ii, 
174. 

Descartes, philosophical and scientific deductions, 
&c., of, i, 31, n., 172, 236 ; ii., 243, 244, 249, 250, 
255, 256, 301, 307, 318, 333. Summary of his 
Metaphysical Philosophy, &c., 90-104. His al- 
gebraic improvements, i, 394 ; ii , 245. Applies 
algebra to curves, 245. Indebted to Harriott, ib. 
His algebraic geometry, 246. His theory of the 
world, 250. His mechanics, 252. Law of mo- 
tion by, 253. On compound forces, ib. On the 
lever, ib., n. His dioptrics, 253, 255. On the 
curves of lenses, 256. On the rainbow, ib. His 
*' Meditations," 303, 305. His Correspondence, 
305. Accused of plagiarism, i., 298 ; ii., 103, 246, 
n. Process of the Cartesian pi.ilosophy, 306, 329. 

Deshou litres. Madame, poems of, li., 372. 

Desmarests, his •* Clovis," ii., 372. 

Despencer, Hugh le, letter of, 1315 to, i, 51. 

Desportes, Philippe, i., .343. 

Deventer, classics printed at, i, 131. College of, 
108. 

Dibdin*s Classics, i , 245. 

Dictionaries, early Latin, i., 62, 179. Lexicon Pen- 
taglottum, il, 263. Lexicon Heptaglotton, 431. 
Arabic lexicon, 265. Hebrew lexicon, i., 241, et 
pasgim. Vocabolario della Cnisca, 386 ; ii., 221. 
Lower Greek, 16. 

Dictionnaire de TAcademie, ii, 402. Its revision, 
ib. 

Dieu, Louis de, on the Old Testament, ii., 263,265. 

Dicze, Getman critic, i., 339; ii., 168. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, ii., 299, 428. 

Diogenes Laertius, i., 179 ; li., 69, 300. 

Dionysius of Hnlicamassus, i, 179. Edition by 
Sylhurgius of, 254. 

Diophantiis, his method in algebra for indefinite 
quantities, i., 236. 

Dioptrics, science of, ii , 253, 254. 

Disputation, scholastic and theological, i., 286, 287, 
291. 

Divine right of kin^s, ii., 132. 

Dodoens or Dotlonaus, botanical work of, i, 402. 

Dodsley's Old Plays, i., 2*^S. 

Dolce Lodovico, i., 232, 359. 

I)olct, Ktjenne, i, 233, 383. 

DoaoMt, " L(Hx Cmlet" of, iii 366. 
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Domenichino, his ttyle of paintmf, i. 

Dominican order opposed to the 
i, 197. See also 279, 299 ; ii, 43. 

Donati, Jesuit, his Roman vetiw et nova, ii., S3. 

Donatus, grammar of, printed in wooden atereocyps^ 
i, 56, 95, 97. 

Doni, his *' Libreria," a bibUogrtphkal hirtoiy, l, 
413. 

Donne, Dr., his satires, i, 349. Founder of the po> 
etry styled metaphysica], ii, 176. Hie 
harmonious, ib. Sermons ol, 55. 

Dorat, French poet, i., 246. 

Dorpiua, letter of, i, 161. 

Doraet, Duke of, poetry of, ii., 378. 

Dort, Synod of, ii., 42, 287. 

Doaglaa, Gawin, hia .£neid, L, 154. Hie 
222. 

Dousa, his poems, i, 357. 

Drake, Sir Francis, i., 407. 

Drama, the regular, when revired,!, 146. AnoBot 
Greek, ii, 374, 377. Of Portngal, i, 146. Of 
Spain, ib. Tranalations firom the Spanish thra- 
tre, ii, 189. Lope de Vega and CalderoD, ih. 
The Autos Sacramentales, ib. On the ItaUaa 
and Spanish drama, i., 359 ; ii., 188. The Pas- 
toral, 1, 359; ii, 188, 206. The French sCaft, 
192. The stage popular in the reign of Efoa- 
beth, 197. Mysteries and Moralities, i., 227,228, 
et seq. Various dramas described, 109 ; iL, 38L 
Italian opera, i, 360. The Melodrame, 161. Lat- 
in plays, 229. Firat EngUah comedy, ih. 8haka> 
peare, ii., 197-204. Ben Jonson, SOS, 206L Bsso- 
mont and Fletcher, 206-214. Other draautk 
works, with observations, ptutim. 

Drayton, Michael, his " Barons' Wan," l, 319. 
His " Polyolbion," ii., 177. 

Dreams, phsnomena of, and the phantasms of nm 
awake, ii, 105. 

Drebbel, Cornelius, his microscope, ii, 255. 

Dnimmond, his poems, ii., 178. His sonnets, 180. 

Drusius, Biblical criticism of, i., 406. 

Dryden, John, ii., 371. His early poems. 377. An- 
nus Mirabilis, 378. Absalom and Achitophel. ib. 
His ffenius and wit relievea hia aatire. ib. Mac 
Flecknoe, ib. Hind and Panther, 379. Fables, 
ib. Odes, 380. Translation of Virgil, ib. Hit 
dramas, 377. His prose works and style, 410. 
His remarks on Shakspeare, 204, n. ** Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry," 206, n., 213, n., 214, n. Cnu- 
cisms by, 302. His heroic tragedies, 394. Dob 
Sebastian, 395. Spanish fnar, ib. 

Duaren, interpreter of civil law, i, 322. 

Du Bartas, poetry of, i., 343 ; ii., 371. 

Dublin, Tnnity College, ii., 268. 

Du Bois or Sylvius, grammarian, i., 233. 

Ducaeus, Fronts or Le Due, his St. Chrrsostom, it, 
16. 

Du Cange, preface to his Glossary, i, 34. 

Du Chesne, " Histoire du Baianiame" by, i., 279, a. 

Dunbar, William, " The Thistle and Rose" of. l. 
1 47. His allegorical poem, " The Golden Taige," 
147. 222. 

Dnnciad, the, ii, 370. 

Dunton's *• Life snd Errors," &c., ii, 419, n. 

Duns Scotus, i., 262. 

Du Petit Thouars, remarks of, i. 403. 

Dupin, M , opinions of, i , 284, 287 ; li.. 43, n. His 
panegyric on Richer, 28. His " Ancient Dtsa- 
pline of the Galilean Church," 280. ** EcclesiM- 
tical Library," ib. 

Du Plessis Mornay, i, 283 ; ii, 28. 

Duport, James, trsnslations of Scripture by, ii.,27i 

Duran, his Romancero, or Spaniah romance bal- 
lads, i, 341, n ; ii., 1G7, n. 

Duras, Mademoiselle de, ii, 282. 

Durer, Albert, i., 397. 
V\>Mrs«\,VtiaVcMBwL^ of SoAvola, ii., IM. 
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Dateni, hit "Origtne des dteouvertet tttributos 

auz Moderoes/' li., 262. 
Da Vair, style of his works, l, 379; iL, 223, 227. 
DaTsl, Aristotle of, ii., 16. 
Davemey, his Treatise od Hearing, vL, 430. 
Dyce, Mr., remarks of, i., 371, n. 
Dyer, Edward, i., 387. 

Eabli, John, the " Microcosmographia** of^ iL, 
232. 

Earth, rotation of the, L, 399. Theory of iu revo- 
lution round the sun, iL, 248. Burnet's Theory 
of the, 428. 

Eastern languages, study of, i, 145 -, ii, 263, 264, 
265. 

JSckius, his doctrines, i., 285. 

Economists, Political, iL, 363, et $eq. 

Education, Milton's Tractate on, li., 349. Locke 
on, ib. Public and priyate, 351 . Ancient philos- 
ophers on, 349. Pension on female, 352. 

Edward II., L, 307, 349, 369. 

»— — III., embassy from, to the Count of Hol- 
land, i., 51. 

— ^— VI., state of learning in his time, i., 261, 
907, 379. Stage plays, &c., suppressed by his 
council, 228. Anabaptists burned, 281. 

Edwards, Richard, poet, i., 345. His " Amantium 
IrsB," ib., n. " Damon and Pythias," 368. 

Eicbhom's ** Oeschichte der Cuitur," &c., L, 132, 
159, n., 288 ; iL, 263, n. 

Elias Lerita, ii., 264. 

Elizabeth, stste of learning during her reign, L, 261. 
Inferior to its state in Spain, 264. Her own learn- 
ing considerable, 265. Philosophical works in 
her time, 266, 304. Works of fiction, ii., 238. 
Poets, L, 346, 347, 351. The stage popular, ii., 
197. Court of, described, i., 380. Punishment 
of the Anabaptists, 281. English ditines in her 
reign, 284. Bull of Pius V. against the queen, 
286. See also 31 1 , 347, 407. 

, Princess Palatine, ii., 102. 

Ellis's " Specimens of Early English Poets," L, 347, 
n. ; iL, 181, 182. 

— , Sir Henry, on the introduction of writing on 
paper, in the records, i., 52. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, his work on government, L, 
182,210,232. 

Elzerir Republics, the,ii., 131. 

Emmius, Ubbo, his Vetus Grccia illustrata, iL, 23. 

Empincus, Seztus, i., 302 ; iL, 127. 

England, the Enfflish language of Anglo- Sazon or- 
i^n, i , 44. Old style of, 170. Improvement of, 
IL, 228, 374. Native autiiors not addicted to the 
use of Latin, i., 265. State of learning, 145, 304, 
et jHunm, Restrictions on the press unfavoura- 
ble to literature, 413. Our historians, 172 ; ii., 
267, dec PoeU, i., 344 ; ii., 174, 372, &c. Dra- 
matic authora, 197, &c., 395. Moralities and sim- 
ilar plays, i., 228. Works of fiction or novels, 
169 ; ii., 238. " Muss Anglicana" of Latin wri- 
ters, 383. Criticism and philology, 274, 276, et 
ptuntn. Political writere, 357-363. Theologians 
and sermons, i., 284 ; ii., 55, 284, 287, 296. Hom- 
ily of the Church against rebellion, i., 308. Wic- 
line and the Reformera, 193, et pasaim. Writere 
against the Church of Rome, li., 283. Breach 
with Rome, i , 286. See Reformation. The An- 
glican Church, ii., 40. High-Church party, 37. 
The Lambeth Articles, 42. 

** England'a Helicon," contributora to, enumerated, 
L, 347. 

Engliah Constitution, the, iL, 361. 

Revolution of 1688, iL, 362, 363, 380. 

Ennins, annals of, L, 131. 

Entomology, writen on, ii., 256. 

Enzina, Juan de la, L, 147. 

Eobanot HeMma, i , 182, 225. 



Epicedia or funeral lamentations, li., 186. 

Epicurus, ii., 68, 300. 

Episcopius, Simon, ii., 42. A writer for the Re- 
monstranto, 286, 287. His Theological Institu- 
tions, 42, 287. His Life by Limborch, 43, n. 

Epithalmia or nuptial songs, ii., 186. 

Erasmus, his criticisms on Petrarch, i., 62. Visits 
England, 134. Greek professor at Cambridge, 
145. His Adages, 145, 155, 156, 157. Jealousy 
of Budsos and, 155, 156, n. His Greek Testa- 
ment, 159, 161. The Colloquies of, 189. His 
Encomium Moric, 100, et »eq. The " Ciceroni- 
snus"of, 175, 179. On Greek pronunciation, 183. 
Was a precursor of the great Reformera, 164, 188. 
His *< Colloquies," 189, 209. His lydvo^oyia, 

189. His difference with Luther, 165, n., 189. 
His let ten, 189, n. His controverey with Luther, 

190. His " de libero arbitriu," ib., n. His epis- 
tles characterized, 191. His alienation from the 
Reformera, ib. His death, ib. His paraphrase, 
a superior Scriptural interpretation, 198. Hia 
** Enchiridion" and ethical writings, 209. 

Erastus and Erastianiam, iL, 45. 

Ercilla, the " Araucana" of, L, 338. 

« Rrcolano" of Varchi, i., 385. 

Erizzo, Sebastian, Venetian, L, 269, 410. f 

Erpenius, Arabic grammar by, iL, 265. 

Erythrsus or Rossi, his " Pinacotheca viroram il- 

lustrium," iL, 185. 
Escobar, Less, and Busenbaum, their casuistical 

writings, ii., 122. 
Espinel, the ** Marcos de Obregon" of, ii., 168, 235. 
, Vincente, La Caaa de la Memoria by, L, 



339, n. 

Esquillace, Borja of, ii., 168. 

Essex, Earl of, " Apology" for the, ii., 229. 

Este, house of, patrons of learning, L, 130, 168, 360, 
402. 

Ethera^, Sir George, i., 263. Style of iiis come- 
dies, li., 397. 

Ethics, on, ii., 77, 335, 338. See Philosophy. 

Euclid, firat translations of, i., 77, 234. Theorem of, 
ii., 242. Editions of, L, 395. 

" Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit," &c., L, 380. 

" Euridice," a tragedy for music [opera], i., 361. 

Euripides, i., 366, 367, n. ; ii , 374, 386, 388. French 
translations of, i., 227. 

Eustachius, Italian anatomist, L, 404. 

Eustathius of Theaaalonica, his use of Romaic 
words, L, 69, n. 

Eutychius, " Annals of," by Pococke, ii., 432. 

Evelyn's works, ii , 410. 

Evremond, M. de St., poetry of, iL, 401. 

Exchange and currency, iL, 135. 

Experience, on, ii., 106. 

Fabbr or Fabre, Antony, celebrated lawyer of Sa- 
voy, i., 323. 

, Basilius, merit of his Thessurus, i., 254. 
, Stapulenais, a learned Frenchman, L, 151, 



188. 



, Tanaquil or Tanneguy le Ferre, ii., 274. 
His daughter, Anne le Fevre, ib. 
Fabre, Peter, his *' Agonisticon, sive de re athleti- 

cA," i., 268. " Art de Rh6torique" of, 233. 
Fabretti, on Roman Antiquities and Inscriptions, ii., 

277. 
Fabricius, George, L, 255 ; ii., 273. His " Biblio- 
theca GraBca," 277. 

-, John, astronomical observationa by, iL, 
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-, de Aquapendente, on the language of 
brute animals, ii., 257. His medical discoveries, 
259. 

Fabroni, " Vita Italorum" of, ii., 243, 277. 

Fairfax, his " Jerusalem," imitated from Tasso, U 
350. 
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Falconieri, his InicriptioiiM Athletica, ii, 277. 

Falkland, Lord, ii., 38. 

Fallopius, anatomist, i., 403. 

Fanaticism, its growth among aome of the Raform« 

ers, L, 187. 
Fariuacci or Farinaceus, jnrist, ii., 141. 
Fanner's Essay on the Learning of Shakapeare, i, 

374, n. 
Famaby, Thomas, grammarian, iL, 18. 
Farquhar's comedies, it, 398. 
Fathera, the, religious respect for their works, it, 

29, 30, 31, 35, 37, 50. uoctrine of some of the, 

95. 
FsTette, La, Countess of, novels by, ii., 414. 
Feltham*s Resolves, ii., 128. 
Fenelon, archbishop of Camhrai, his *< Mazimes des 

Saints," ii., 289. On female education, 352. 

•* Dialogues of the Dead** by, 400. Merit of his 

T^l^ma<iue, 416. 
Fermat, his discoveries in algebra and geometry, iL, 

843, 246, 255. 
Femel, a d^ree of the meridian, how measured by, 

i., 234. Eminent French physician, 238. 
Ferrara, Hercules 1., Marquis of, i., 130. 

, Spanish Bible printed at, i., 290. 

Ferrari, mathematician, i., 234, 236. 

», his Lexicon Geographicum, iL, 266. His 

Sjrriac Lexicon, 265. 
Ferrahus, Octavius, iL, 23, 277. 
Ferreira, Portugese poet, L, 340. 
Ferreo, Scipio, l, 234. 
Ficinns, MarsUius, L, 94, 117. Translator of Plo- 

tinus, 129. 
Fiction, on works of, L, 229, 388 ; iL, 233. English 

novels, i., 391 ; iL, 238. Spanish romance, l, 

340 ; ii, 233. Italian, i., 100, 388 ; iL, 217. 
Field on the Church, iL, 54. 
Filelfo, philologist, i., 70. 
Filicaja, Vicenzo, his " Siege of Vienna," ii., 367. 

His '* Italia mia,*^ a sonnet, ib. 
Filmer, Sir Robert, his " Patriarchs,** ii., 139, 358. 
Fin^e, Oronce, i., 234. 
Fioravanti of Bologna, L, 98. 
Flora or Floridus, algebraist, i., 234. 
Fioretti or Udeno Nisielo, ii., 222, 269. 
Firenzuola, satirical poet, L, 333. His prose en- 
chanting, 377. 
Fischart, German poet, i., 344. 
Fisher, the Jesuit, Laud's conference with, iL, 30. 
Fisheries, rights to, ii., 146. 
Fishes, on, i., 400, 401 ; ii., 423. 
Flacius lllyricus, " CenturisB Magdeborgenses," 

chiefly by, i., 278, 288. 
Flaminio, Itahan poet, i., 195. Latin elegies of 

Flaininius, 225. 
Flavio, Biondo, i., 104. 
Fl^chier, bishop of Nismes, ii., 237, 294. Harmony 

of his diction. 294, 29G. 
Fleming, his lyric poetry, ii., 173. 
Fletcher, Phineas, •• The Purple Island" by, ii., 

174. 

, Giles, his poems, ii., 174. 
'8 " Faithful Sheperdess," iL, 183,206,211. 

See Beaumont and Fletcher. 
-, Andrew, style of, ii.. 



Fleury, Claude, •* Ecclesiastical History'* by, ii., 
281. His dissertations, ib. 

Florence, Platonic and other academies of, i., 117, 
128. Controversy that the Lingua Toscana is 
properly the Florentine, 232, 243, 333, 385 ; ii., 
221. Men of letters of, passim. The Apatisti, 
&c., of, 269. The Laurentian Library, i., 244. 
Poets of, ii., 367. Academy del Cimento, 420. 
The villa of Fiesole, i , 107. 

Fludd, Robert, his Mosaic Philosophy, ii., 65. 

Foleni^, Macaronic verse of, L, 333, n. 

FoDtauie, La, £ibies of, iL, BGd, 3:70, u. 



FoDtenelle, poetry of, ii., 372. Criticimt by. L, 
365. 366 ; li, 383, 386, 388, 405, 423. Chaiactfr 
of his works, 399. His eulogies of academiciaoi, 
400. His ** Dialogues of the Dead," ib. H» 
" Plurahty of Worlds," ib. " History of Oia- 
cles," 401. On pastoral poetnr, 406 

Ford, John, critique by Mr. Oinord on hit tngi- 
dies, ii., 216. 

Forge, La, of Saomur, iL, 306. 

Fortesque, Sir John, L, 170. 

Fortunatus, i., 38. 

Fortunio, on Italian grammar, i.« 232. 

Fosse, La, his " Manlius,** iL, 389. 

Fooquehn, his " Rhetorique Fran^aise," L, 386. 

Fourier, !tf ., on algebra, i., 394. 

Fowler, his writings on Christian Morality, ii, 2981 

Fracaatonus, L, 224, 383. 

France, poets in the reign of Francis I., L, 280. Of 
Louis XIV., ii., 170, 369. Latin poets, 1,356, 
357 ; ii., 184, 381. Proee writers, possm. His- 
torians, 267, et passim. Grammarians. L. 233, 
&c. French language, ii., 226. 6cc. Academe 
Franqaise, 228, 399. State of learning, i., !<». 
246, 341 ; iL, 381. &c. Royal Library, i , 4ia 
French drama, 366 ; ii , 192-197, 383-393. French 
opera, 393. Mysteries snd moralities, i, 327. 
Romance writera, 39 ; iL,235. Novelists, L, 39S. 
French sermons, iL, 279, 294, 295, 296, et passm. 
The Gallican Church, 29, 279. 285. ProCestants 
or Huguenots, i., 276, 283, 299, 309 ; ii , 31. 2S1 
Edict of Nantes, L,283. Its revocation by Louii 
XIV., iL, 285, 293. " Avis aux Refugi^** the. 
362. The League, i, 308. French language, its 
correctness in the reign of Louis XIV.. li., 399. 
Critical works in, 402. Genius of, ib. Reviews 
by Peter Bayle and other critics, 407-409. En- 
tertaining miscellanies named *' Ana,** 409. Tbe 
Academy of Sciencea of Paris, 420. Its Memoirs, 
ib. 

Francis I., kin^ of France, L, 180 ; iL, 149. 

of Aasisi, St., L, 119. 

Franciscan order, the, i., 197. 

Franco, Italian poet, i., 333. 

Frankfort fair, a mart for books, i., 411, 412. 

Frederic II., the emperor, L, 68. 

of Aragon, king of Naples, L, 130. 

Free-will, on, iL, 40, 101, 323. 

Frere, Mr., his " War of the Giants, L, 117. 

Froissart, i., 136. 

Fuchs, Leonard, his botanical works, L, 240. 401 

Fureti^re, Dictionnaire de, ii., 402. Roman Hoc.''- 
geois of, 415. 

Fust, partner of Gutenberg, in printing, i., 95. Their 
dispute, 97. Fust, in partnership with Schcier, 
ib. 

Gaouin, Robert, L, 133. 

Galateo of Cass, his treatise on politeness, i.. 303. 

Gale, his notes on lamblichus, ii., 275. His " Cocit 
of the Gentiles," 300. 

Galen, medical theory of, L, 237, 238 ; ii ,259. Eii- 
tion of, by Andrew of Asola, L, 177. TraniiStcci 
of his works, 182. 

Galileo, persecution of, L. 236 ; ii,, 249. His el^ 
gance of style. 219. His correspondence. 2?). 
Remarks on Tasso by, 222. On indivi5ib!e3.2U 
His theory of comets, 247. Discovers the saU'l- 
lites of Jupiter, ib. Planetary discoveries by. 2l'». 
Maintains the Copemican system, ib •• I>e!.s 
Scienza Mecanica," i., 397 : ii , 251. Statics oi, 
ib. His Dynamics, ib. On hydrostatics and 
pneumatics, 253. His telescope,' 254. Com:*.'- 
ison of Lord Bacon with, 86. Various senti- 
ments and opinions of. i., 167 ; ii , 86. 413. Iffl- 
portance of his discoveries to geography. 43i 

Gallican Church, liberties of the, iL, 27, 407. 

^Gallois, M., critic, ii., 407. 
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Oallazii, otMerrations ot i, 413. 

CrsmtMra, Verooica, i., 332. 

" Gunmar Guitoo't Needle,** eomedy, i, 229, 367. 

GarcilaMO de la Vega, i., 219. Uia atyle of ee- 
loffoe, 219, 336; ii, 167. 

Oaraena, Rapin'a poem on, ii, 388. Loid Bmod 
oo, 128. BoUnical, 428. 

Garnier, Robert, tragedies of, i., 366. 

Garth*a '* Diapenaary," ii., 381. 

Gaacoyne, George, his ** Steel Glaaa,** i., 346. Hia 
** Su|>poMa," 367. ** Jocaata,** a tragedy, ib., n. 
On veraiAcaiioD, 387. 

Oaspahn of Banixa, excellent Latin atyle of, 1,63, 
64,99. 

Gmsaendi, astronomical works and obeenratioDS of, 
iu 241,251. Hia Life of Epicurus, 68, 300. His 
philoK)phy, 96, 301, 302, 308, n , 329. Hia logic, 
308, 307, 331. Hia theory of ideas, 303. His 
physics, lb. Ezercitationea Paradoxics, 68. Hia 
** Syntagma Philoeophia Epicuri,** 69. See also 
63, 67. 

Oataker, Tbomaa, ii., 54. " Ciimua or AdTersaria** 
by, 279. His Marcua Antoninus, ib. 

Gauden, Bishop, the *< Icon Baailice,'* ii., 231. 

GeUibraod, mathematician, ii., 842. 

Genera, republic of, Calno invited by the, L, 193. 
Senretus burned at, 280. The preaa (louriabee 
in Switzerland, being moatly soppreaaed in Italy, 
413. 

Gfliiiia, abaence of, in writinga of the dark agea, L, 
88. Poetic geniua, 335. 

Gennari, his character of Cujacioa, i., 321, 328, n. 

Genafleiach, i , 95. 

Gentili% Albericus, i, 322, 325. On Embasaies, 
326. On the Righto of War, ib. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, i., 41. 

Geoffry, abbot of St. Alban*s, L, 124. 

Geography, writers on, i., 113, 172, 241, 406-409 ; 
iL, 266. Progreaa of geographical diacoreries, 
413,432. 

Geology, science of, ii., 428, 429. 

Geometry, science of, i., 394 ; ii., 240,315, 317,330. 

Gerard, hia Herbal bw Johnson, i., 403 ; ii., 259. 

Gerbert, hia philoeophical eminence, i., 28. 

Gerhard, ii., 53. Devotional aonga of, 173. 

German poetry, specimena of early, i, 29, n., 48. 
ImaginatiTe spirit of. 220. 

hymna, i., 197, 221 ; ii, 173. Ballade, i., 

344. 

Germany, the Reformation of religion, L, 163, ce mo., 
186-198, 255, 271, a pmtnm. Character of the 
nation influenced by it, 163, 164. Schools of, 108, 
181. Philologisto of, 245, 254, 855 ; u., 366. 
Metaphysicians of, 331. Modem Latin poela of, 
185. Decline of learning in, i., 150 ; ii., 378. The 
press, L, 131, 144, 159. Book £urs, 418. The 
•tage, 169. 820, 828, cf poMtM. Literary patrona 
of, 159. Rise of poetry in, ii , 171. Poeta, 372, 
«c psMan. Universities, i., 159. Public libra- 
ries, 244. Popular dramatic writers of, 169, 220, 
228. Protesunto of, 187, tt mq., 194, 874, 879. 
The press leaa controlled than in Italy and Spain, 
413. 

Oeaner, Coorad, hia Pandecta, t., 840. Hia great 
erudition, 254. Hia *' Mithridates, sive de differ- 
eutiis linguarum,** 254, 406. His ** Stobsus,** 
254. His work on soology, 399 ; ii, 258. His 
classification of planta, l. 408. BibltoCheca 
Universalia of, 412. Botanical obatnratioDa by, 
425. 

Gerson, opinion of, ii., 194, 125. 

Oeulinz, metaphysics ai^ li., 306. 

Gifanius, German civilisin, i., 328. 

Gifford, Mr., criticiams of, ii, 805, 806, 818. 

Gilbert, " On the Magnet,** i, 398; ii, 63. 

Gil Blaa, Le Sage*a, i., 389 ; ii, 835. 

OUlina, «• de ^ et ntaA HUBatemw" L, M9. 



Gingnin^, remarka of, i, 58, 64, 146, n., 183, 885, 
338, 359, 361, 377, n. 

Giotto, worka of, i, 73. 

Oirakii, Lilio Gregorio, his ** Hiatoria de diia gen- 
tium,** i., 260. 

Oirard, Albert, hia ** Inveatioa noavelle en algMxe," 
iL,244. 

Glanvil, Joseph, u., 898, 899. Hia ** Scepaia adeo- 
tifica," 325, si scy. Hia ** Plus ultra,** &c, 386. 

Glaagow, University of, i, 865, 399. 

Glass, Phildofia Sacra by, ii, 54. 

Glauber, chyoust. ii., 421. 

God, the eternal law of, disquisition on, ii., 124, 185. 
Ideas of, by certain metaphyaidana, i, 891 ; ii, 
67, 93, 98, 108, 116, 314, 317, 319, si s«.,328,394, 
332,338. Attribnteaoi; according to the divineaL 
336. 

Godefroy, Jamea, hia Theodoaian Code, i, 388 ; ii., 
366. 

Godwin, Francia, his " Jooiney of Gonaalei to the 
Moon,** ii, 239. 

, Mr., remarka of, i, 348, n. 

Golden Number, the, i., 271. 

Golding, poema of, i., 387. 

Goltzius, Hubert, Flemish engraver, i, 969, 410. 

Gombauld, French author, ii, 171, 225. 

Gomherville, hia romance of ** Potexandre," ii, 836. 
Critiquea by, 407, n. 

Oongora, Luia de, afiectation o(, ii, 176. Hia po- 
etry, 169. Hia achool, ib. 

Gooae, Mother, Tales of, ii, 416. 

Gothofred, writings of, i., 966. 

Goujet, criticisms of, i, 233 ; ii, 894, 896, a. 

Govea, civilian, i, 322. 

Government, patriarchal theory of, ii, 138. Wri- 
ters on, i, 182, 210, 238 ; ii, 353, 356. Wrilcn 
against oppreasive, i, 304, 306, 307. Origin of 
commonwealths, 313. Righto of citixena,ib. Na- 
ture of aovereign power, 314. Deapotiam aad 
monarchy, ib. 

Gower*s poems, i, 46. 

Gozzi, Gasparo, playa of, ii., 169, n. 

Graaf, physician, ii, 430. 

Gracian, Spanish author, ii, 888. 

Gradenigo, hia teatimony aa to veatigea of Greek 
leaminc in Italy, i., 68. 

Grvcia Iltuatrato, Vetoa, ii, 83. 

Grcvius, collections of, i, 866. Remarks ol^ 887. 
Editiona of Latin claaaica by, ii, 873. Theaaa- 
rua antiquitotum Romanarum bf, 277. 

Granmiar, remarka on Latin, i, 34, 35. Latlii 
grammara, ii, 273, si psMM. Greek,i, 144, 170, 
252.<f«c9.,a63,ce«c9.; ii , 873, «f ^ sst iw . French, 
i., 833, «f $tq. Oriental, 170. Hebrew, 941. 
Engliah,andvaiiooa,^aMaii. Laocelot'a Fkweh, 
ii., 408. 

" Granada, Lea Guerrae de," ronancee, i, 341,3901 
'* Conqueet of,** by Graxiani, ii, 166. 

Grant, hia Gneca LinginB SnidlegimB, i, 963. 

Grassi, Jesuit, his treatise **oe tribua coflMCia,aBB9 
1619.** ii., 847. 

Graunt*a " Bills of Mortality,** ii, 364. 

Gravina, criticiama, dec., of, i, 167, 168, 388 : iL, 

OAA OOO 001 
JOD, JOV, OOl. 

Gravitation, a general, denied by Deacaitea, ii., 880. 

Gray, Mr., hia remarks on rhyme, i, 34, n. On the 
Reformation, 193. 

Graxiani, hia Conquest of Granada, ii, 166. 

Graxxini, sumamed U Laaca, i, 333. 

Greek learning, revival of, i, 85, 177. On Greek 
tragedv, ii- , 374, 377. Greek, a living language 
nntil the fall of Constantinople, i, 69. Appoint- 
ed to be tought at Oxford and Cambridge, dM^, 
188, 968; ii., 875. Scholars, i. 151, 844, 856. 
On the pronunciation of, 183. Printn^ of, 144, 
150, 151, 864, 865. Editkna of claaaic anthoie, 
iaB,iM^l»l,im ~ 
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178, 250, 252, 263 ; ii., 273. Phynciant, the 
teachers of science and learning, i., 237. DecUne 
of Greek, ii., 14. Early printed book, i., 109, n. 

Greene, plays by, L, 347, 370, 372, 382 ; ii, 107. 
Novels by, i., 391. 

Gregorian calendar, the, L, 270, 271, 396. 

Gregory 1., i., 26, n. 

IV., Pope, opinions of, i., 34. 

XI 11., Jesuits encouraged by, l, 274. 

Greek college established by, ib. Hia calendar, 
270, 396. Maronite college founded by, 406. 
of Tours, i., 34. 



Gretser, Romish controvertist, ii., 53. 

Grevin, his Jules C6sar, i., 365. 

Grew, his botanical writings, ii., 301, 420, 427. 

Grimani, Cardinal, his library, i., 244. 

Gringore, Peter, his *< Prince des Sots et la M^re 
Sotte," i., 168, 160. 

Grocyn, William, i., 133. 

Grollier, Jean, i., 180. His library, ib. 

Groningen, College of St. Edward's near, i., 108. 

GronoYius, James Frederic, critical labours of, ii, 
272. 

, , Greek critic, iL, 272. Hia 

" Thesaurus antiquitatum Grecarum,*' 277. 

Grotius, bis various works, ** De Jure Belli,** &c., 
&c., i., 324, 326 ; ii., 17, 19, 44, 47, 126, 141, 159, 
346, 353, 366. Latin poetry of, 185. His reli- 
gious sentiments, 32, 54. Controversy thereon, 
32-36. Treatise on Ecclesiastical Power of the 
State, 46. His Annotations on the Old and New 
Testament. 54. " De Veritate," 58. 

Groto, Italian dramatist, i., 359 ; ii., 186, see n. 

Gruchius or Grouchy, his learning, L, 266. ** De 
Comitiis Romauorum," 267. 

Gruter's Thesaurus Criticus, i., 247, 265 ; ii., 17. 
The " Corpus Inscriptionum" of, 22. His " Deli- 
ciaa poetarura Gallorum," &c., i., 356. 

Gruyer*s Essays on Descartes, ii., 91, n. 

Grynseus, Simon, translator of Plutarch's Lives, i., 
161. His geography, 241, 406. 

Gryph or Gryphius, tragedies of, ii., 173. 

Guarini, his •* Pastor Fido," i., 360. 

Guahno, of Verona, i., 64. 

Guevara, his works much read, i., 414. 

Guicciardmi, his History of Italy, i , 242, 409. 

, his brother Ludovico, ii., 131. 

Guidi, Odes of, ii , 165, 367. 

Guide, imbued with the genius of Tasso, i., 336 ; 
ii., 416. 

Gui^nes, De, History of the Huns by, ii., 432. 

Guijon, his Latin poetry, li., 184. 

Guillen, bis Gnomon, an early work on Greek quan- 
tity, i., 253. n. 

Guizot, M., his literary observations, i., 29, n. 

Gunpowder plot, the, li., 26. 

Gunter, on smes and tangents, ii., 242. 

Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, i., 187. 

Gutenberg, inventor of the art of printing, i., 95. 

Guther on the pontifical law of Rome, ii., 23. 

Guyon, Madame, writings of, li., 289. 

** Guzman d'Alfarache, of Aleman, i., 389. 

Habinoton, his poetry, ii., 182. 

Haddon, Walter, his excellent Latinity,and " Ora- 
tions" of, i., 259. 

Hakewill, George, on the Power and Providence of 
God, ii., 270. 

Hakluyt's " Voyages," i., 407 ; ii., 266. 

Hales, scholastic reputation of, i., 31, n., 32, n. 

, John, on Schism, ii , 38, 40. 

Hall, Bishop, his works, ii., 30, n., 125. His " Mun- 
dus alter et idem," 238. " Art of Divine Medita- 
tion," 56. His ** Contemplations," ib. Hia Sa- 
tires, i.,349. 

Hamilton, Anthony, ii., 409, 415. " Floor d'Epine," 
416. Memoin of de Grammonl by, iSa. 



Hammond, his " ParaphrMe and AjmotatioM on 

the New Testament," ii., 288. 
Harding, metrical chronicler, i., 170. 

, the Jesuit, i., 284. 

Hardy, French dramatist and eomediaii, iL, 198. 

Harlequins, Italian, it, 287, n. 

Harpe, La, criticisms of, i., 342 ; ii., 236^ 296, 37^ 

389. 
Harrington, Sir James, his ** Oceana," ii, 357. 

f Sir John, i, 345, n., 350. 

Harriott, hia generalization of algebraic eqaations, 

i, 235, 236, 392, 393; ii, 103, n. Hia '*ArtM 

analyticsB praxis," 244. 
Harrow School, rules by ita founder, Mr. Lyoo, i, 

263. 
Hartley's metaphysical tenets, ii, 118. 
Harvey, William, his discovery of the drculatioa 

of the blood, i, 239; ii, 259, 261. On genmliwi, 

262. 

, Gabriel, i., 350, 387. 

Hauy, ii., 80. 

Havelok the Dane, metrical romance, i, 41. 

Hawes, Stephen, his " Pastime of Pleeaura,** Ac, 

i., 169. 
Hawkins's Ancient Drama, i, 228, 370, n. 
Heat and cold, antagonist pnnciplea, i, 292. 
Hebrew, highly valued by German literati i, S41. 

Books, 162. Study of, 405 ; ii., 263, c« ««f . Tbs 

vowel points, 264. The Masoretic ponctoatioB 

of the Scriptures, ib. The Rabbinical literatare, 

263, n., 264. Eminent scholars in, i., 405 ; ii, 

264. Grammars and lexicons, i, 841, «i atf. 
Types, 406. Spencer de legibus HebraEmffl, il, 
431. 

Hector and Andromache, Dryden'a oitidm on Ho- 
mer, ii, 411. 

Hegius, Alexander, i, 100. 

Heineccius, remarks of, i, 321. 

Heinsius, Daniel, works of, i., 260 ; ii. 17. Latin 
elegies, 185. His *' Peplus Grecorum epigrask- 
matum," 186. 

Helden Buch, the, i, 42. 

Helmont, Van, medical theories of, ii, 263, 421, 427, 
430. 

Henri III., i, 308, 309,311. His assassination, 3ia 

IV., i, 283, 286, 308 ; ii., 25, 31, n., 131, ITOt 

Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, ii., 295, n. 

Maria, Queen, ii., 217, 295. 

Henry IV., Bolingbroke, i., 307. 

VI., reign of, i., 125, 228. 

VII. of England, i., 145. 170, 228. 

VIII., i., 155, 180, 193, 228, 233, 237, 306, 

308 ; ii., 138. 

Herbelot, d', Bibliothdque Orientale of, ii, 438. 

Herberay, translations of, i., 168. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, his Henry VIII., a., 
267. " De religione Genlilium," 58, 67. " Ds 
veritate," 58, 67. Axioms, 66. Conditioos of 
truth, ib. Instinctive truths, ib. Internal per* 
ceptions, 67. Notions of natural religkn, ibi 
Gassendi*s remarks on Herbert, ib. 

, George, his " Country Parson," ii, 56. 

, Sir Henry, master of the revels, li., 197. 



, William, earl of Pembroke (^Shakspears'i 

Sonnets dedicated to Mr. W. H.), u., 179, n., IflOi 
His poems, 182. 

-'s Catalogue, quoted, L, 263, 264, n., 26& 



Herder, the •* Zerstreute Blatter" of; i, 162, n. ; a, 

130. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, celebrity of, i, 129. 
Hernando, d'Oviedo, Natural Hiacory hj, i, 4001 

407. 
Herrera, Spanish poems of, i., 337. 
Herrick, Robert, poemB of, ii., 181, 182. 
Herschel, Sir John, ii., 79. 
Hersent or Optatus Gallus, ii, 29. 
^H«r"<»U ^ ^7 '* The Eoyal King and Loyift 
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Sabject," il, 909. Aceoimt of his dnmu, l, 371 ; 
ii.. 217. 

Higden, Ranulph Chester, mysteries b^ , i., 124. 

Hippocntes, Aphorisms of, Arabic Yersion on linen 
paper, A. D. 1 100, i, 50. His system of medicine, 
by whom restored, 237. By whom trmnslated, 
237,405. 

Historians, ecclesiastical, i., 288. 

Historical and Critical Dictionary of Bayle, ii., 408. 

** Historie of Grande Amour'* by Stephen Hawes, 
i., 169. 

History, u., 75. Writers of, i., 242, 409 ; u., 266, 
267. Classic, i., 304, ef passim. 

Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and writings, ii., 
126, 288, 289, 300, 302, 339, 343, 348, 353. Sam- 
mary of his works on metaphysical philosophy, 
104-119. See his topics stated separately in In- 
dex. " Dc Cive" by, 104, 355. " LeTiathsn" by, 
104, 106, ft passim. Political works of, 135-141. 
His objections to the meditations of Descartes^ 
94, 95, 96. Style of, and the English writers af- 
ter the Restoration, 410. 
Hoccleve, English poet, i., 222, 223. 
Hoffmanswaldaa, German poet, iL, 372. 
Holioshed's Chronicle, i, 232, n. 
Holland, Lord, i., 338, n., 363, 364 ; ii., 170. 
— — , Uterature, philosophy, and poetry of the 
Dutch authore, i., 260, 270 ; ii., 17, 173, 185, &c., 
272, cf passim. Political state of, 357, 362. 
Homer, comparison of Virgil with, i., 382. Of Ari- 
osto with, 166, 167, 168. Of Milton with, ii., 
373, 374. Of Tasso with, i., 333. Translations 
of, 344, n., 350 ; ii., 218, 274. See also i, 113 ; 
ii,406, 411,4ia 
Hooke, Dr., ii., 420. His Micrographia, 422, 427. 

Hooker, *' Ecclesiastical Polity^' of, i., 300. See 
alM 264, 265, 266, 284, 311, 381 ; ii, 45, 124, 138, 
360,362,410. 

Horace, emendation of the text of, hj Lambinus, i., 
248. The edition of, by Cruquius, styled the 
Scholiast, 249. Dacier's, ii., 274. *' De Arte po- 
etkrA," 370, 390. Odes of, i., 40, 337 ; ii, 166. 
Imitaton of, 166. 167, et passim, 

Horrox, scientific aiscovenes of^ ii, 251. 

Hoschius, Sidonias, ii, 185. 

Hospital, De l', Latin poems of, i., 357. 

Hottinger, Bibliotheca Oriental is of, ii, 431. 

Hottoman, the *' Franco-Gallia" of, i, 305. His 
** Digest," 321 . His " Anti-Tribonianus," 323. 

Houssave, Amelot de la, ii., 357. 

Howard, Sir Robert, his Observations on Dryden, 
and the poet's reply, ii, 411. 

Howell, James, his '* Dodona's Grove," ii, 239, 357. 

Hudibras, ii., 165, 373, 378. 

Hudson's Thucydides, ii, 275. 

Huet, bishop of Avranches, his '' Demonstratio 
ETaoffelica,** ii., 292. 

, Bishop, antagonist of Scaliger, ii, 24, 237. 
Remarks of, 273. The Index to the Dolphin 
clasaics, 274. His " Censura Phiiosophis Can- 
tesiana," 307. 

Hughes, works of, i, 371. 

Human nature, on, ii., 104, et seq., 291, 292. 

Hume, David, Essays of, ii., 98. 

Hunnis, William, poems of, i., 345. 

Hunter, observations of, ii., 301. 

Hurd, Bishop, his remarks on Shakspeare, ii., 205, 
n. On Euripides, 386. On Moli&re, 389. 

Huss, John, i, 319. 

Hutcheson's philosophical works, ii., 343. 

Hutten, Uhric von, the ** Epistole obscurorum vi- 
rorum,*' i, 162, n., 166. 

HuttOD, Dr., Quotations from, i, 235. 

*s Matnematical Dictionary, i, 394. 

HuTgens, mathematician, ii, 419. 

Hyde, ** Religionis Persarum Historia'' of^ ii, 432. 

Hydnulics, scisnce o^ ii, 253. 



Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, i, 397, 396 ; ii,253. 
Hymns, German, i., 197, 221 ; ii., 173. 

Icon Basilice, author of the, ii, 231. 

Ideas, the association of, ii, 312, 322. Universal, 
322. Gassendi's theory of, 303. Of reflection, 
304, 305, 329. Abstract, 316, n. True and false, 
317. Origin of, 328. Of sensation, 331. Simple 
and complex, 333. Innate, 333, 339. 

Idola and fallacies, ii, 78, 88, n., 422. 

Imagination, the, ii, 95, 105. Train of, 106. 

Independents, the, ii., 48. 

India, Portuguese settlements in, i, 407. 

Infidelity, progress of, ii., 58. 

Infinites, theory of, ii, 97. Infinity, Hobbes against, 
106. 

Inghirami, on Etruscan antiquities, ii, 23. 

Ingulfus, his History, i, 37. 

Innocent X., ii., 285. 

XI., u., 279, 282. 

XII., ii, 280. 

Inquisition, the, i., 162, 273, 384. Bibles and nu- 
merous books burned by, 413. 

Inscriptions, ancient, the memorials of the learning 
of antiquity, i, 68, 177, 410 ; ii., 22, 278, 421. 

Insecu, General History of, ii, 424. 

Insulis, Gualterus de, i, 59. 

Iscanos, Joseph, i., 59. 

Isidore of Seville, i., 26. 

Italy, Greek learning in, i,68, 113. Academies of, 
117, 129, 242, 291, 384, 411 : ii, 221, 269. Uni- 
veraities in, i, 409; ii., 61. Latin poetry of 
modem Italy and of Europe, i, 225, 383 ; ii., 185. 
See Latin. The Tuscan dialect, i., 232, 243, 333, 
385; ii, 221, 403. Taste, i. 175; ii, 367. Its 
decline, i., 232. Criticism, 232, 330, &c., 383. 
Eminent scholars, 177. See the authora, noma- 
natim, in Index. Poetry and poets of, 99, 131, 
327, 330, 332 ; ii., 163, 367, 375, 376, *t passim. 
Chsracter of poetry, i., 216, &c. Sonnets, splen- 
did and also tedious, 217. See Sonnets. Prose 
authora, 100, 377. See them, nominatim. Letter 
writen, 378, 412. Contrast of Italian and Latin, 
230. Modem Latinists, their style, 258 ; ii., 20, 
et passim. Tragedy, i, 226, 359 ; ii., 186, 188. 
See dramatic authora, nominatim. Comedy, i, 
225, 359, et passim. The Opera and Melodrame, 
360. NoveUe and works of fiction, 388 ; ii., 217. 
Heterodoxy of certain authora, until persecutions 
against the Reformation, i., 194, &c. 

Jambs L, literature and philosophy in his reign, i, 
266 ; ii, 175, 184, 217, 228. His " Apoloffy for 
the Oath of Allegiance," 26. Principles of gov- 
ernment, 132. His encouragement of the stage, 
197. The Anabaptists pumshed by, i, 261. llie 
English Bible, ii, 58, 59. 

Jameson, Mre., her Essay on the Female Charac- 
ters of Shakspeare, ii, 205. 

Jansensim, rise of, li., 43. 

Jansenists, the, and Port Royal Grammarians, i, 
252 ; ii., 273. Their controveray with Rome, 284. 
Writings of Aroauld, ib. History of Jansenism, 
ib., n. Persecution of the, 285. Their casuistry 
opposed to that of the Jesuits, 120. Their polite 
literature, 399. 

Jsnseniusy bishop of Ypres, i., 279. His *' Augus- 
tinus," li., 43, 284. Its condemnation, 284. 

Jarchi^s Commentary on the Pentateuch, i., 114. 

Jauregni, his translation of the Aminta of Tasso, i, 
338, n. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his travels in Russia and Per- 
sia, i, 407. 

Jens, Zachary, ii, 254. 

Jesuits, bull of Paul III. establishing their order, i., 
196. Their unpopularity, ii., 29. Their casuisti- 
cal writings, 120, «t tw^.^^^'^a^ CcS^^^i^^iSi^ 
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scholastic establishments of the, L, 259, 273, 274. 
Their learning, 256. Latin poetry of^ il, 26, 361. 
Their influence, i., 273, 285 ; iL, 131. Satire upon 
the, 238. Their corruption of morally, 121. 
Their missionaries, Roger and Ricci, in Cnina,i., 
4ffT; ii., 265. Their colleges in France, 273. 
SeminarjT at Rome, i., 274. Writings of Mdina 
and Lessius, 309 ; ii., 264. See also 285, 399. 

Jewell's " Apology," i., 284. '* Defence of the 
Apology," 266. 

Jews, their theory of natural law, i., 119 ; il, 126. 
The Cabala, i, 119, 162. Cabalistic and Rab- 
binical authors, iL, 65. Invention of Hebrew 
Towel points, 264. Their history, i, 305. Their 
laws, il., 432. 

Jobert, his ** La Science des MMailles," ii., 278. 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, t, 343. Tragedy by, 
365. Comedies, ib. 

Johannes Secundus, i., 225. 

John Malpaghino or John of RsTenna, i., 63. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Lives of the Poets, ii., 
373, 375, n., 376, 378, 395. His opinion of Cow- 
ley, 410. See also 129, n. 

Joinville, De, ancient manuscript letter of, i , 51, n. 

Jonson, Ben, his *' Eveir Man m his Humour," i., 
376. Its merit, ib. His minor poetry, ii., 181, 
183. His plays, 205. The Alchymist, ib. Vol* 
pone, or the Fox, 206. The Silent Woman, ib. 
Pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd. 181, 183, 
206. This drama the nearest approach to the 
poetry of Shakspeare, 206. His "Discoveries 
nttde upon Men and Matter," 232. English 
Grammar by, 232, 41 1, n. 

Jonston, Arthur, his " Delicis Poetarum Scoto- 
rum," ii., 186. His " Psalms," ib. 

, Natural History of Animals by, ii., 257, 
424. 

Jortin's Life of Erasmus, i., 161. 

Joubert, eminent in medicine, at Montpelier, i., 
405. 

Journal des Savans, ii., 406, 407. 

Jouvancy, Latin orations of, ii., 273. 

Jovius, Panlus, "de piscibus Romsnis," i., 240. 
His History, 242. 

Judicium de Stylo Historico, of Scioppius, ii., 20. 

Jugemens des Savans, Baillet's, ii., 409. 

Julian Period, invention of the cycle of the, by Sca- 
liger, i., 270 ; ii., 24. 

Ju ie d'Angennes, ii., 224. " The Garland of Ju- 
ia." 224, 237. 

Junius, his Isagoge, Phytoscopica, ii., 425. 

Junius, version of Scripture by, l, 290, 405. 

Jupiter, satellites of, ii., 432. 

Jurieu, polemical writer, ii., 293, n., 408. 

Jurisprudence, the Civil Law, i., 32, 33, 52 ; ii., 
141, 354, 365. The golden age of, i., 321, 322. 
Opponents of the Roman law, 322. See Law. 

Justinian Code and Pandects, i., 52 ; ii., 365, 366. 

Kaimss, Lord, his conmientary on Shakspeare, ii., 
205. 

Kastner, i., 77. Passage from, on algebraic discov- 
erv, 235, n., 393. 

Kepfer, his logarithms, ii., 242. His modem geom- 
etry, ib. His Siereometria doltorum, ib. His 
Commentaries on the planet Mars, 247. His dis- 
coveries in optics, 254. On gravitation, 250. 
His demonstrations, 413. 

King, Gregory, ii , 365. 

Kings, the popes claim the power of deposing, i., 
285. Engagements of, to their subjects, li., 149. 

Kircher, Atnanasius, the Mundus subterraneus of, 
ii., 428. On China, 432. 

Knolles, his grammar, i., 264. History of the Turks, 
ii., 229. 

Knott, the Jesuit, argument of, ii., 38. 

Koomhett, Theodore, i., 283 ; ii., 48. 



Koran, the, by PagnfaiO, L, 241, 406L B? Ifmeei 

ii., 432. 
Kyd, his tragedies, 1, 371, n. 

Lk Brutibi, CaractAres de, il, 348. 

La Croix du Maine, I, 387, 412. 

La Croze, M., reviewer, ii., 407. 

La Fayette, Countess de, her novels, il, 414. 

La Fontaine, Fables of, ii., 369, 370. 

La Forge of Saumur, ii., 306. 

La Fosse, his tragedy of Manlius, ii., 389. 

La Harpe, criticisms of, i., 342 ; ii., 2M, 296, 372, 
389, 400, 403. 

La Mothe le Vayer, •' Dialogues," Ac, oi; ii, 58, 
127, 132, 227. 

La Noue, political and militanr disccmnes of, L 
311. 

La Placette, his " Essais de Morale," il, 337, 34& 

Labbe, Philip, il, 15, 53. 

Lacepede, M., i., 401. 

LsBtus, Pomponius, 1, 123. 

Lalemandet, ** Decisiones PhilosoDhicae'' of, ii , 60. 

Lamb, Charles, ** Specimens of Early EDgbsh Po- 
ets," i., 369, n. 

Lambinus, hia Horace, 1, 249. His Cicero, ih, n. 

Lami, ** Rh^torique or Art de Pmrler" of, il, 402. 

Lancelot, author of the Port Royal Graek Grammar, 
i., 252 ; ii., 273, 285. His French Grammar, 402. 

Lancilotti, his '* Llioggidi" or *« To-Day," il, 270. 

Landino, critic, i., 106. 

Lanfranc, Archbishop, acqnahited with Greek. L 
57,68. 

Langius, Rodolph, i., HI. 

Language, origm of, il, 107. Unmeaning, 115. 
Effect of ignorance of, and vice vena, 116. Oii- 
gin of the French, Spaniah, and Italian, I, 31 
Works on the French, il, 226, 227, 353. Mod- 
em, when tendered fit for poetry, t., 84. Anglo- 
Saxon, the foundation of the English, 44. ii^pan- 
ish dialects, 219. Character of the language, ib. 
Oriental literature, il, 263, et ta. On ancient 
and modem, 403. English prose of Dryden, Cow- 
ley, and others, 409, 410-412. Critical retnaris 
thereon, 410, 411. See Greek, Latin, ^, in 
this Index. 

Languet, Hubert, " Vindicic contra tyrannos*' o(, 
i., 305, 308 ; ii., 362. 

Larivey, French comedies by, i., 366. 

Larroque, M., ii., 363. 

Lascaris, Constantine, i., 93. His Greek grsmmar, 
103. 

, John, i., 148. Not to be coofoimded with 

Constantine Lascsris, 149, n. 

Latin poetry of the dark ages universally jejune, i , 
29. Low Latin unfit to express any popular ira- 
timent, 84. The Ciceronian style, 174, 175l 
Modem Latin poets, 129, 383 ; il, 184, 186, W. 
Editions of classics, I, 104, 131, 244. 248. 264; 
ii., 18, 272, 273, el ptusim. Its vulgsr dialect, 
stvled quotidianiu, pedestris^ snd usuaiis, I. 34. 
Clerg^r preached in, 35. Modem Latin poets. 1 13. 
224 ; li., 185. Comparison of cultivstioo (Mf, oo 
the Continent and in England, i., 265. Lttm 
style in the fifteenth century, 64. In the nx- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 231, 254, 255, 
356 ; ii., 273, 381. Decline of clsssical leammf, 
i., 255, 259, 261 ; ii., 272. Latinity of the seves- 
teenth century, 20, 21. Predilection oif moden 
authors for the lan^age, 19. Methods of learn- 
ing, 351 , 352. Latin metres imitated m the mod- 
em Isnguages, i., 333, 344, 350. Restrkuoos ao 
the press, a cause of the use of Latin by men of 
letters, 414. Latin compared with >>ench tod 
Italian, ii., 403. Various remarks on leamiiy. 
and the study of the classics. See LeaiUDg, ' 
passim. 

^lisUnl, Bcunetio, 1, 41. 
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JEitdiiit Latiniiit, his claancal «auMiic«, i, SSO. 

LautudinariiDS, tenett of the, ii, 40, 987. 

Laud, Archbishop, it, 30, 39, 47. His sdditioiis to 
the Bodleisn hbrary, 268. 

Leader, ii., 186, 376, n. 

Leurt, i., 384. 

Lew, early MSS. books of, oo perchiiieiit, L, 68. 
Legal studies facilitated, ib. UQwritteo iiradal 
cusioma reduced into treatisee, ih. Roman and 
civil, handed down in perpetual successkm of 
ag««, ib. Codes of Theoaoeius and Justinian 
have alwaya been in force, ib. Study of Civil, 
32, 33 ; ii., 354. 366. Of naUona, i.,322,324,325; 
u., 151, 353, 355, 366. Writers on Roman juris- 
prudence, 365. The " Corpus Juris Civilis,** 366. 
On public law, i., 325. Theory of natural law, 
300 ; ii., 143. Writers on jurisprudence, L, 321- 
324. Canon law, the, 324. 

Lawrence, repus professor of Greek, i., 262. 

Lazarillo de Tormes, bjr Mendoza, i., 389. 

Le Boraf, researches of, i., 34. 

Le Clerc, John, criticisms of, iL, 274, 275, 285, 29a 
His commentary on the Old Testament, 286. 
Hia Biblioth^que Universelle, &c., ib. Other 
works of, I, 286 ; ii, 42, 290, 301, 362, 407. His 
«* Parrhasiana,'' 409. 

Le Grand, works of, ii., 306. 

Le Lonf , Polyglou of, ii, 431. 

Le M aistre, forensic speeches of, ii, 227, 228, 296. 

Le Sage, his Gil Bias, i , 389 ; ii, 235. 

Le Toomeur, dramatist, ii, 218. 

Lesgue, Holy, tenets of the, i, 306. Satire Menip- 
p£i, upon the, 379. 

Leake, CoL William Martin, his " Mores," 1 , 68, n. 

Learning, retrospect oi, in the Middle A^es, i , 25. 
Loss of, oo the fall of the Roman Empire of the 
West, ft). Its rapid decline in the siztn century, 
ib. The Church an asylum for, 26. Profane 
leaning obnoxious to the Christian priesthood, 
ib. Their influence in the preservation of, ib. 
Clerical education revived in the monasteries of 
Ireland, 27. Classical learning revived at York 
and in the Anglo>daxon Church, ib. Cathedral 
or conventual schools established under Charle- 
magne, ib. Its progress in the tenth centonr* 28. 
Modem languages forming only a colloquial jar- 

S«, ill conveyM either grace or esntiment for 
e poetry, 29. Circumstsnoes that led to the 
revival of, 30. Universities, investigatioo of Ro- 
man law, study of pure Lstin, ib. In the fifteenth 
century, 131. Account of the profpress of polite 
Inming, arts, and sciences, 261 ; u., 70, 272, ce 
^«Mtiii. Decline of, i, 255, 250, 261 ; ii, 13, « 



Lebriza, Spanish commentator, i, 106, 171. 

Lee, dramatic works of, ii, 396. 

Laenwenhoek, anatomist, ii, 430. 

Lefevre. See Faber. 

Legislative authority, on. iL, 360, 361. 

Leibnitz, obeervations of, i., 171 ; ii, 86, 103, 331. 
His correspondence with Boesuet on an agree- 
ment in religion, 282, 283. " On Roman Law," 
365. Preface to that work, i, 297 ; ii, 420. His 
ProCogara, 429. 

Leigh's Critics Sacrm, ii., 54. 

Leipsic press, the, i, 131. The Leipsic Acts, ii, 
406. 

Lemene, Itslian poet, ii., 368. 

Lemery, his Cours de Chymie, ii , 423. 

Lenses, on, ii., 256. Curves of^ ib. 

Leo Africanas, i, 406. 

— - X., the patron of the literati of his age, i, 148, 
102, 174, 225, 244. His authority attecksd by 
Lather, 163. 

Leon, Frm Loia Poocy de, i, 317. 

Leooaitl of Piat, i, 235, 302. 

NicolM, phfikiM, L* nr. 



Leotnne rhymes, i, 59. 

Lepidua, comedy attributed 10^1,196. Other woriw 

of, ib. 
Lerminier, ** Hist. G^ da Droif bj, i., 381, a. 
L*Estrange, Sir Roger, ii., 410. 
Leelie, his " Short Method with the Deists,** iL, 108L 
Lessius, the Jesuit, ii., 284. 
Lsundsviua, his version of Xenophon, i, 948L 
Levaaseur, acquainted with the circolatm of the 

blood, i, 239 ; ii, 250, n. 
Levita, Elias, i, 241. 
Lszicoos, i., 128, 6ic. See Dictionaries. 
Leyden, University of, i., 409. The Protesor8,iL, 

265. The Library, i, 410 ; ii, 265, 268, 306^ 
Libam'us, copied by Beo Jonson, ii, 206. 
Liberty, civil, ii, 350. 

■, natural, ii, 136. 
Libraries, public, university, and private, i, 61, 108^ 

174, 244, 410, 411 ; ii, 265, 267, 268, 269. 
Library, Royal, founded at Paris by Charles ?., l« 

61. 
Libumio, his Volg;ari Eleganue, i, S38. 
Liceto, Fortunio, ii., 61. 
Lightfoot, Biblical works of, ii, 54. 
Liuus, mathematician, i, 390. 
Lilly, i , 371. His ** Euphose," 380, 382. 
Limborch, an Arminian aivine, ii., 286^ 292. 
Linacre, eminent EMlish physictan, i, 133, 182,237. 
Linneus, his cisssincation of animals, i, 399 ; ii., 

257, 424. His Critica Botanica, 426. 
Lipsius, Justus, on the Roman mtlitary system, i« 

268. On Roman antiquities, ib. Defence of, 848l 

His style, 256, 259, n. ; ii., 13, 20. He renoaneee 

the Protestant creed, L, 283. The**Politica''oi; 

311. 
Lisle, De, his map of the world, ii., 432. 
Lister, Dr., his Synopsis conchy liorum, ii, 484. 

On Botany, 42a On Geology, 429. 
LiTBiATOii OP EoioPB, waut of taate in the teoth 

and succeeding centuries, i, 28. Modem Ian- 

Cages, 33, el paMun. Progress of philolonr» 844. 
tm and Greek atudies, 244, 245, 246, 256, 961, 
ce paniM. The seventeenth century, ii, 13, 60. 
m Of Italv, 163, 367. Of France, 170, end 
throughout the two volumes. Of Germany, i., 
29, 108, 131, 220, 245, 254, 265 ; ii, 185, 26(^272, 
et MMtM. History of English literature, l, 44), 
265, 6lc. ; u., 174, 197, 228, 238, 274, dtc Of 
Holland, i., 260 ; ii, 17, 173, 185, 6lc. Ancient 
literature in the seventeenth century, 272, 274. 
The revival of lettera,4md occaaional decline of, 
poMrim. Its salutary influence on the public taste 
considerable under Elizabeth, i, 414. Cheeked 
bv the prohibition of books snd prssses, 413. 
Early reviews and their editors, ii., 406-400. 

SSB NAMBS OP LKAKNBD MBR THBOOOHOUT THIS 
I If OCX. 

Liturgy, Anglican, by Whitaker, I., 963. 

Livy, hia Hiatory, i, 267. Commentary on, 9681 

Lobel, the " Stirpium adversaria" of, i, 408. 

Lobeyra, Vaaco oe, his Amadis de Gaul,i, 168 ; iL, 
234. 

Loci Communes or theological systems, L, 887. 

Theologid, i, 287. 

Locke, John, bis philosophy, ii, 97, 289, 306^ n., 
317. His '* Letter on Toleration,'* 293, 804, n. 
He did not borrow from Gaasendi, 305. His ori- 
ginality, 332. His ** Essay on the Humaa Un- 
derstanding,** 90, 118, 305, 327. si aco. His** Con- 
duct of the Undersunding," 330, 334, 340. Mer- 
ita of his ** Trestise on fiducstion,*' 340. Ita de- 
fects, 350. **0n Government," 358-361. Ob- 
servstions thereon, 362. ** On the Coin," 364. 
HisexUe,363. Obeervatiow on his style, 418. 

Lodbrog, Regner, eoog of, i, 28l 

Lodge, poems by, i, 347, 371. 

UfMlhM, invMtioft ot iLf ML 
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Logie, Um Pixkbn idiool o( L, 31. TiMtiie on, 
£, 61, dKC The AriftoteUan method, L, 298 ; ii., 
899. Descartes't Logic, 92, 100. Of Oaaeeixli, 
302, 304, 307. Hobbes't, J 17. Of Jean Silvain 
Regie, 307. The Port Rojal *' Art de Penaer,** 
899, 307, 306, 309, 333. Locke's, 228, H teq. 
Aconico'8 " de Methodo^" itc., i., 297. Of Ra- 
mos, 296 ; ii., 50. Of Bacon, 77, 83, 85. Of 
WaUis,299. 

Logos, the Trinitarian controversy, it, 289. 

L^enstein, imitator of Ovid, ii., 372. 

London, publishers of literary works in, in the reign 
ef Elizabeth. The press prohibited excepting 
oidy in London, Oxford, and Cambridge, L, 413. 

Longmos, translation by Boileau of^ ii., 406. 

Longolios, Latin scholar, i., 175 ; iL, 21. 

Loniomontanus, scientific writings of, i., 306. 

Lora's Prayer, the, i., 406. 

Lotichius, German poet in Latin, L, 356. 

LooisXni.,u.,127, 171. 

— — — XIV., ii, 273, 293. His dispute with Inno- 
cent XL, 279. His reign, 357, 382. Poets and 
literaU of his age, 127, 193, 369, 381, 399, 402, « 
passim. 

Lovelace, ii., 182, 372. 

Lower, chimi]gical researches of, iL, 430. 

Loyola, Ignatius, i, 177. Founder of the order of 
Jesuits^ 196, 274 ; ii., 121. 

Lttcan, his Pharsalia, i., 106; ii., 372, 373, 404. 

Lucian, ii., 414, 415. 

Lulli, musical composer, ii., 393. 

liUlly, Raymond, his new Meihod of Reasoning, L, 
171. 

Luther, Martin, his thesis as to Indulgences and 
Por^tory, i., 163. Popularity of, ib. Account 
of his tenets, 164. Explanation of his doctrines, 
165, &c., 285 ; ii., 41. His writings, i., 165, n., 
287. Satire on,228. Antinomian extravagances 
of, 187. His controversy with Erasmus, 190. 
Their increasing dislike, 191. Life of, 255. His 

f reaching, ii., 55. Confession of Augsburg, i., 
88, 271, &c. His character, 197. Not intoler- 
ant, 281. His hymns, 197. His critical opinions, 
ii, 263, n. Lutheran principles of the Italian 
writers, i., 194. Of the Germans, ii, 282. 

Lutheran Churches, ii., 54, 56. 

Lutherans. See Reformation. 

Lycophron, Cassandra of, ii., 170. 

Lycosthenes, Conrad, i, 412. 

Lyd^ate, his poems, i., 170, 222, 223. 

Lydiat, Chronology of, ii., 24. 

Lyon, Mr., i, 263. 

Lyndsay, David, merit of his poems, i., 221. 

Lyric poetry, i., 332, n. ; ii., 165, 371, ce passim, 

Lysias, Athenian orator, i, 264. 

Habillon, i., 51. 

Macaronic poetry, i., 333. 

M*Crie, Dr., History of the Reformation by, i, 195, 
n., 196, n. 

M*Cullock, Mr., observations of, ii, 363, n. 

Machiavel, Nicolas, his writings in political philos- 
ophy published posthumously, i, 211. His trea- 
tise of the Prince, 211, 304. He was secretary 
of government at Florence, 21 1. He sought the 

Sitronage of Julian de* Medici, ib. Probable in- 
oences that governed him, ib. His motives, 21 1 , 
212. His maxims not so immoral as hss l>een al- 
leged, 212. Some of them perilous to society, ib. 
Palliation of the doctrines in his " Prince," ib. 
His Discourses on Livy, 213. Leading principles 
of, ib. Permanence, the object of hia system of 

fi»vemment, ib. Influence of his writings, ib. 
is History of Florence, its luminous develop- 
ment, 214. His dramas, 146. His ** Mandrago- 
ia** and " Chtia,** comedies, 225, 377. His <* Bel- 
pfaefor,''23a Hit Hiitofy,243. CoinvwvMPiiQf 
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Bodin's « RepoUk" with, 390. Of BMOivit^ 

ii, 128. His Uste and diction, i, sn, 414. Tht 

** Golden Ass" from Apnleioe, 377. 
Macintosh, Sir Jamea, quoted, ii., 108, 344. 
Mackenzie, Sir George, Essaye ot, ii, 4ilL 
Madden, Sir Frederic, i, 372, n. 
Madneea, Hobbes on, ii., 115. 
MastUn, mathematician, i, 385l 
Maffei, History of India by, i, 407. 
Magalotti, letters of, ii, 300. 
Magdelenet, French lyric poet, ii, 184, n. 
Magellan, circumnavigator, i, 242, 407. 
Magic, writers on, ii., 65. 
Maggi, poems of, ii, 368. 
Magnen, theories of, ii., 64. 
Magnetism, medical, ii., 263. 

, terrestrial, i, 396. 

Maintenon, Madame de, ii, 387. 
Mairet, dramatic author, ii, 193. Hit 

be," 196. 

Maittaire, his Life of Henry Stepbaot, i, %t9, n. 
Malala, John, Chronicle of, ii, 276. 
Maldonat, his Commentary on the EviofslitlSfi, 

287. 
Malherbe, accurate French versifier, ii^ ITOi Hii 

gallantry, ib. 
Malebranche, ii., 91. Hit ** Trait4 de la nature st 

la grAce," 285, 286, 306. «< Lettret dn pAre Male- 
branche," 286. His " Recherche de b V^rtti," 

309>316. His style, 309. Hit chtiacttr, 31C 

Compared with Pascal, ib. 
Malleville, French poet, ii, 171. 
Mallory's " La Morte d'Arthur," L. 391. 
Malone*s Shakspeare, i. , 372, n., 373 ; ii, 805, 410^ i. 
Malpighi, botanical works of, ii., 427, 428. 
" Mambriano," poem of Francesco Bella, i , I3L 
Man, natural history of, ii., 257, 262. His stsla, 

76, 136, 291 , 339. His soul, 95, 96, 303, 304, 331. 

(See Philosophy.) Human nature, 291, §i passim. 

Metaphysical inquirv regarding, i, 891 ; li, 288. 

See names of metaphysicians in index. 
Msncini, Hortense, ii., 401. 
Mandeville, Sir John, the Travels of, i, 148. 
Manfredi, his " Semirsmis," i, 359. 
Manley, Mrs., ii, 419, n. 
Manners, on, ii., 116. 
Mantuan, Baptista, Latin poet, i, 129. 
Manuscripts, wilful destruction of, i, 261, n. it 

Leyden, ii., 265. In tbe Bodleian libtiry, ^ 

Chinese MSS., ib. See also i., 106. 
Manutius, Aldus, i, 128, 260. See Aldus. 

, the vounger, i., 126. 

, Psulus [Paolo Manoxio], vtotIls of thii 

eminent scholar, i, 175, 180, 248, 256, 256,378; 

ii., 20. 
Manzolli, his Zodiscus Yite, i., 194. 
MaphaBUS, i, 115, 258, 383 ; ii., 22. 
Maps, geographical, a criterion of p to g ie ss in tbs 

science, li., 266. Eariy charts, i, 113, 241, 407, 

408 ; ii., 432. 
Msnina, John Paul, ii., 418, 419. 
Maranta on medicinal planl^s, i., 401. 
Msrbles. sculptures, and bronxea, i^ 410. Tbs 

Arundelisn marbles, ii , 23. 
Marcgraf, his Natural History of Brtzii ii, 2S4, 

257. 
Marco Polo, Travels of, i, 148, 407. 
Marculfus, flrammatical rules of, i, 35. 
Msriana, ** de Rege," i., 309 -, ii, 131. History of 

Spain by, i., 409. 
Marini, Giovanni Battista, bad taste of bis school, 

ii , 163, 176, 185, 367. His Adooe, 164. Susy 

of Psyche, 165. 
Marlianus on the Topography of ancient Rent, i, 

176, 266. His ** Fasti coosolarM,** 177. 
Mariowe, plava of, ii., 197. Song by, i, 347. & 

" K%to sa d L eandt r ,* from Mufot, 38a **TMi> 
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tmrlmine,** 368. «' Jew of Malta,** 960. " Me- 
phirtopbelea," ib. " Edward 11./* ib. 

llarot, ulemenc, simplicity of hia atyla, or naiTot^, 
i., 220; ii., 171,300. 

Marracci'a Koran, ii., 432. 

If arriage, on, ii., 146. 

If are, ttia planet, ii., 247. 

Maraham, Sir John, hia " Canon chronicna iEgyp- 
tiacua," il, 278. 

M aretOD, latirea bj, L, 340. Dramatic worka of, ii, 
218. 

Martial d*AnTergne, hia Vigilea de la mort de 
Charlea Vll., i, 122. 

Maralloa, Latin poema of, i., 120, 383. 

Marvell, Andrew, ii., 378, 380. 

Mary 1. of England, her reign nnfavoorable to learn- 
ing, L, 261, 307, 310, 370. 

, queen of Scota, i., 307, 310, 342. 

Maaina, i., 405. 

Mana of Venice, anatomiat, i^ 230. 

Maaainger, Philip, hia *' Virgin Martyr,** ii.. 214. 
General nature of hia dramaa, ib. Hia delinea- 
tiona of character, ib. Hia aubjecta, 215. Beau- 
ty of hia ttyle, ib. Hia comic ulent, ib. Hia tra- 
gediea, ib. Hia other playa, 216. His character 
of Sir Oilea OTerreacn, 215, 216. Critique on, 
216,300. 

Materia Medica, i., 401. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciencea, the,!., 77, 08, 
234, 301. Mathematical propositiona, ii., 124, 240. 
De Augmentis Scientiarum of Lord Bacon, 70, 
87. die. Mathematica of Deacartea, 102, die. 
Mathematicians, 410. 

Matthew Paris, L, 124. 

MaUhtc, Preface to hia Greek Grammar, i , 252, n. 

Matthioli, his botanical " Coounentanea on Dioa- 
coridea,** L, 240. 

Maurice, elector of Saxony, L, 278. 

Maurolycua, geometrician, i, 305. Optica by, 307. 

Maxima, ii , 348. 

Mar, aupplement to Lucan by, ii., 187. History of 
the Psriiament by, 231. 

Maynard, elegance of his French poetry, ii, 171. 

Mayow, Easaya of, ii., 422. On Reapiration, 430. 

Maxartn, Cardinal, ii, 303. 

Mazarin Bible, the, i., 06, 07. Ita beauty, 06. 

Mazochius, hia Inscriptions, i, 177. 

Mazsoni, hia treatiae de triplid VitA, i, 303, 385. 

Mechanica, lawa of, ii, 251. Of Descaitea, 252. 
Writera on, i, 307. 

Meckerlin, German poet, ii., 172. 

Medala, anthore on, i, 260 ; ii., 278. CoUeetioiia 
of gema and, i, 410. 

Mede on the Apocalypse, ii, 54. 

Medici, Cosmo de*, i., 04, 385. His rale aibitiary 
and jealous, 411, 413. 

\ Lorenzo de,* i, 00, 100, 107, 108, 113, 115, 

117,230. 

-, hooae of, i., 106, 300, 402. Their ezpnlaian 



from Florence, 120 

Medicine, reriTal of tberapeatical adence, i., 237. 
The Greeks the best teachen of. ib. Progreaa 
towarda accurate inrestigatioa. 404. ValTea of 
the Teina diacorered, ii, 250. The circulation of 
the blood, 250, 43a Transfusion of the blood, 
430. Norel medical theoriea, 431. 

Medicia, Marie de,i., 361; ii, 170. 

«« MediUtiona of Deacartea,** ti, 01, <t mq. Objec- 
tions by Hobbes, Arnaud, dec., to, 04. 

Megiaer, i, 406. 

Meboa, on the Floreotiiit literati, i, 63. Hie Life 
of Trareraari, 08. 

Heigret, Louis, the Orthography of, i, 233. 

Meinera, Conmarison of the Middle Agea by, i, 31, 
02,63,n. HiaLifeofHatteD,162,B. 

MeiateretnMnof 6«iiiw«y^ii,17SL TteMinne- 
dm«n o( L, 4Sv 4S. 



Melanchthon, the Refonner, i. 144, 145, 170 ; IL, 
55. A promoter of learning, L, 181 ; ii., 60. Hie 
adTice to Luther, i, 188, n. Hia *' Loci Com- 
munea,*' 165, n., 100, 287. Character of that 
work, 103. n. Tranalation of; ib. Hia'*Monlie 
PbileiMmhia epitome,** 210. Style of his woika^ 
254. His teneta, 278. His adTeraaiiee, ib. 
Chronicle br, 242. 

M^langee de Litteratnre^ by d*ArgonDe, ii, 400. 

Melchior, Adam, i, 265, n. Referencee to, . 

MelTille, Andrew, i, 285, 200, 357. 

Memoira, political, i., 311. 

, French, i, 400 ; ii, 433. 



Memory, the, ii, 05. 

Mena, Juan de la, iy 146, 385. 

, Chriatophw de la, ii, 168. 

Manage, Latin poema of, ii, 381, 414. On the 
French language, 402, 407. ** Menagiana," 400. 

Mendicant Fnan, tbeirdiaputatione promoted echo* 
lastic philosophy, i, 32. Their contention with 
Reuchiin, 102. 

Mendoza, Diego, Spanidi poet and statesman, i, 
219 ; ii, 167. Hia Lazanilo de Tormea, i, S^ 
330. 

, hia Historr of the War of Granada, ii, 

267. History of China by, i, 407. 

** Menina e Mo^a,** early Fortoguese roBanoe m 
prose, i, 220. 

Menochius de prssumptionibaa, ii., 141. 

Menzini, Benedetto, ii, 308. 

" Mephiatophelea** of Marlowe, i., 300. 

Mercator, uerard, his charts, i., 408. 

Merchant Taylor's school, statutes of, i, 963. 

Mercure, Galant, the, by Vis4, ii, 407. 

Mercury, transits of, ii., 251. 

Meres, ** Wit's Treasury** of, i, 372, n., 376, n. 

Mermaid Club, account of the, ii, 205. 

Meraenne, works of, ii, 243. Writes against Dee- 
cartes, 04. 

Messiah, propheciea relating to the, ii., 202. 

Metaphysics. See Philoeophy. 

Metastasio, atyle of, i, 360. 

Metios of Alkmaer, ii, 254. 

Metoo, Athenian astronomer, his limar eyele, i, 270. 

Metre and rhythm, on, i, 38. 

Meuraius, writings of, ii , 277. On Grecian antiqui- 
ties, 23. 

MezersT, his Histoiie de Fnnee, ii, 206^ 

Michael Angelo, ii, 330, n. 

Micheli, Venetian ambassador, i, 271. 

Mickle's tranalation of the ** Lnaiad** ef Camoena, 
i,330. 

Microscope, the, ii., 255, 430. 

Micyllua, ** de re raetricA,** i, 183. 

Middle Aaee, eminent scholaia of the, i, 30. Liter- 
ature Of the, posfMi. 

Middleton, playa of, ii., 2ia 

Millington, Sir ThooMa, ii., 427. 

Milner, Isaac, i, 164. 

Milton, John, *' Paradise Regained** oi; i, 131 ; ii, 
182,376,377. Hia Comoa, 183. " Lycidaa,** ib. 
The ** AUegro** and " U Peneeroeo,** ib. ^Odie 
on the Na&Tity,** 184. Hia •* SoMMta,** i,330; 
ii, 184. Hia weling of antiquity geaoiM, ITt. 
Hia Latin poena, 167, 383. Imttm tawm m w h b 
Salmaaius, 10. Hie •« Paradise Loet,** 186. 818. 
The polemical writinga of^ 231, 288. Hie Tree* 
tate on Education, 340. Imitatea the Graek tra- 

Ediana, 374, 377. Elrratifl» of hia style, 376. 
is blindness, 376. His passion for mnsie, ib. 
His celebrity, ib. Critiqae en, 376, 377. Sam- 
son Agonislas, 377. 
Mind, the human, iL, 321, 323L See Philosophy. 
, Spinoea on the, ii., 321. 

IMinendogy of Enriand, ii^ 420i 
Miranda, Saa di, Portngueee poet, i, 210. 
"Minowcf 
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Their charac- 



MisogonnS) an early comedy, L, 367. 

Mitscherlich, ii., 80. 

Modena, academy of, i., 195» 384. Alluaiona to the 
history of, ii., 165, 166. 

Molanus, German controvertist, ii., 282. 

Moli&re, his genius and dramatic works, i., 366, 377, 
n. ; ii., 382. His L'Afare, 389. L'Ecole des 
Femmes.ib. Le Misanthrope, 390. LesFemmes 
Savantes, ib. Tartu£fe, ib. Boargeois Gentil- 
homme, 391. George Dandii],ib. Character of 
nis woriis, 391,414. 

Molina, bis treatise on Free-will, i., 279. His Semi- 
Pelagian doctrine censured, 279, n. ; iL, 43. His 
teneu, 284. 

Molza, Italian poet, i., 217. His Latin poetry, 225. 

** Monsrchia Solipsorum," a satire on the Jesuits, 
ii., 238. 

Monasteries suppressed at the Reformation, i., 187. 

Money and Com, on, iL, 347, 364. Monetary wri- 
tings, 134. 

Monic, bishop of Gloucester, ii, 275. His Life of 
Bentley, 276, 286, n., 414, n. 

Monks attacked by Erasmus, i., 161. Despised in 
Germany and Switzerland, 166. Various reli- 
gious orders, 58. 

Monstrelet, i., 136. 

Montagu, Mrs., her Essay, ii., 205. 

Montaigne, his Essays, i., 301, 379. 
teristics, 301. His sprightly and rapid thoughts, 
ib. His independent spirit, ib. He borrowed 
from antiquity, 302. His critical opinions, ib. 
His good sense, ib. His moral skepticism, ib. 
By what authors criticised, 303. The charm of 
his simplicity rendered his writings popular, 303, 
414. Allusions to, 289 ; ii., 126, 127, 290, 349, 
410,411. 

Montanus, Arias, i., 290. The Antwerp Polyglot 
by, 405. 

l^Iontemayor, the " Diana" of, i., 338, 389. 

Montesquieu, the " Grsndeuret Decadence** of, ii., 
132. «< L'Esprit des Loiz," 142. See also i., 
320 ; ii., 399. His " Usbek," 418. 

Montfauqon, references to his authority, i., 50. 

Montluc, memoirs of, i., 409. 

Montpelier, school of medicine at, i., 33. Botanical 
garden of, 402. 

Montucia, quoted, i., 234, 235, 392, 395, 398. On 
Indivisibles, ii., 243, n. Observations on Geome- 
tricians, 243, 244, n., 255. 

Moon, the, ii , 413. 

Moors of Spain, Cond6*s History of the, i., 390. 
Moorish romances, 134 ; it., 167, n. See Ro- 
mance. 

Moral Philosophy, writers on, iL, 335, 337. 

Moralities, dramatic, i., 227. 

Morals, Italian writers on, i., 303. See Philoeophy, 
moral, Jesuitical Scheme of lax and false, iL, 121. 

More, Henry, on Witchcraft, ii., 298. His meta- 
physical philosophy, 95, n., 302, 317. 

, Sir Thomas, i , 134, 188. History of Ed- 
ward V. by, 170, 232. His Utopia, 154. 

Morel, John, his Lexicon, i , 263. 

Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, L, 116; ii., 165. 

Morhof, quotations from his Polyhistor, L, 172,181, 
252, n., 253, 291 ; ii., 60, 363, 409. 

Morin, Protestant theologian, ii , 264. 

Morison, Dr., professor of botany, ii., 425. His 
works, ib. 

Momay, Du Plessis, i , 283 ; iL, 28, 31, n. 

Mosellanus, Petrus, i., 188. 

Moses, the Pentateuch, iL, 290. Mosaic history of 
the Deluge, Ace, 428. Institutions, 431. 

Mosbeim, his *' Ecclesiastical History," L, 165, 284, 
288 ; ii., 284, n. 

Mothe le Vayer, La, his Dialogues, iL, 58, 127, 132, 
227. 

Mouffet, his Theairam I]iMcU»ikm,u.,^7. 



Monsset, Frenco p^oet, L, 344, n. 

Mulgrave, Lord, bis Essay on Poetry, iL, 406^ i. 

's poems, ii., 378, 380. 

Mun, Thomas, on Foreign trade, ii., 363. 

Munday, translator of Amadia de Gaul, L, 168,301 

Mundinus, anatomical worka of, L, 238. 

Munster, Sebastian, L, 242. 

, German schools at, i, 132. 

Murat, Msdame, novels of, ih, 416. 

Muratori, Dissertations, &c., of, qooCed, t.« 34, n; 
100,328,330. Delia Perfetu Poesia, ii, 163^ IL, 
164, n. 

Muretus, Marc Antony, great atility at Vans Lae- 
tiones, L, 247. His editor Ruhnkenias of Ley- 
den, ib. Diversity of his snbjecta, ib., n. Ora- 
tions of, 257. His Latin style, 267, 356. Oa tht 
massacre of St. Bartholomew'a, 257, n. 

MussBUs, editions of, L, 128, 383. 

Musculus, theological writer, i., 288. 

Music, church, l, 360, n. Operatic^ 36L The 
melodrama, ib. 

Musurus, Marcus, L, 128, 148. 

Mysteries, dramat ic, their origin, i., 123. Of Fnaci^ 
227,365. Of England, 124. OfG«maiiy,ik 

Mysticism, iL, 64. 

Mythology, writera on, L, 260. 



Nahasro, Torres, Spanish comediM ol, i. 

Names, on, iL, 107, 108, 109. 

Nantes, Edict of, L, 283 ; ii, 48. ReTocatioB d 

the edict of, 281, 293. 
Nanteoil, epigram on a portrait bjr, ii, 237, d. 
Napier, John, of Merchistoo, his inTentioB 

nthms, iL, 240. His tablea, 241. 
Naples, Academy of men of learning at, i, 130L 
Nardim, worka oiF, iL, 23. ** Roma Antica" ^ 977. 
Nash, dramatic author, i., 368, n., 371, 382. 
Natalis Comes, *' Mythologia" of, i., 245. 
Nations, rights of, iL, 151, 154. See Law. 
Natural History, progress of the atody (rf^, i, 239; 

ii., 256, 423. Gesner's works on, i., 399. 
Nature, law of, ii., 338, 341, 344. Ph»npBiena,8J. 

Laws of, 136, 137. 
Naudd, Gabriel, his Conaid^rationa snr lea coops 

d'aat, ii., 132. His *' Naudasana," l,292 ; ii.,d6, 

61, 409. 
Naugerius, Latin poet, L, 225. 
Navarre, Queen of, '* Histoire des Amana fortimis," 

L, 388. 
Neander, Michael, grammarian, i, 254. Erote- 

mata Ling. Hebrsae of, 405. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, works of, ii., 86, 255, 422. His 

Principia, 331. Definition of Algebra by, L, 394. 

The Newtonian system, ii., 251, 419. His dis- 
coveries in chymistry, 422. 
Netherlands, persecution of Proteatanta in the, i-, 

196. 
Nicene faith, the, ii., 288. 
Niceron, le P&re, biographical woriu ot, L, 174, il, 

250, n., 304, n. 
Nicholas V., a patron of learning, i, 91 . Characts 

of, lb. *' Letters of indulgence" by, 96, n. 
Nicole, Essais de Morale, 6lc., oi, ii., 281, 285,306, 

337. 
Niebuhr on the antiquities of Rome, L, 266. Hii 

History quoted, ib., n. 
Nile, the river, L, 408. 
N izolius, Manus, lexicographer, i., 176 ; iL, 21. Ha 

principles of philosophy, i., 297, 298, n. 
Noah, Seven Precepts of the sons of, iL, 12& 
Nominalists, the, i., 33. Nomiiudiam, its character, 

33, 110; ii.. 60, 118. 
Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, ii., 366. 
Norris, Essav on the Ideal World by, iL, 317. 
North Sea, the, i., 407. 
** Nosce Teipsum," poem by Sir Jdia D«fin» i« 
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Nott, Dr., hit ebanctor of Um poett Sumy vad 

Wjttt, i., 221, 923. 
Nooe, La, " Discoars" of, i., 311. 
NoveU, Italian,!., 229, 388. Spanish, 388. French, 

122,389; ii., 415. 
Nowell, master of Westminster school, i., 182, 284. 
Naroismatics, on, l, 269, 410 ; iL, 278. 
Nanex or Pincianos, i., 180. His Greek frimmar, 

252. 
** Not4>rown Maid," the, l, 170. 

Oath of allegiance, ii., 28. 

Oaths, on, ii., 121. Promiseary, 149. 

Obedience, passive, i., 308 ; ii., 46, 131, 133. Re- 
sistance by subjects unlawful, 144. 

Ochino, Bernard, i., 195. 

Ockham, William, l, 33, 110, 111 ; ii., 124, 125. 

Ockland, the Anglorum Pra:lia by, i., 358. 

Odyssey, the, ii, 418. 

CEcolampadius, reformer, i., 151, 164, 188, 191, 255. 

Olaus Magnus, i., 400. 

Oldenburg, editor of the Philosophical Transactions, 
&c., ii., 420. 

Oldham, satire of, ii., 378, 380. 

Olearius, his Travels in Russia, ii., 266. 

Oliva, Perez d\ i., 209. 

Onkeloe, Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch by, 
i, 171. 

Ophelia, Shakspeare*s character of, ii., 210. 

Opitz, German lync poet, ii., 172, 173. 

Oporinus, printer, i., 255. His press prohibited, 413. 

Optics, science of, i., 396 ; ii., 102,254,262. Diop- 
trics, science of, 253, 254. 

Oratory, Congregation of the, ii., 297. 

Orfeo, drama by Politian, i., 123. 

Oriental literature and languages, i., 170, 241, 405 ; 
ii., 431. Poetry, 168. 

Orlando Furioeo of Ariosto, i., 166^ 335. 

** Orlando Innamorato," the, of Boiardo, L, 130. lu 
continuation by Agostini, ib. Some account of 
Benii*s poem of, 194. Rewritten by Bemi, 218. 
Dom«nichi*8 slteration of, ib. 

Ornithology, writers on, ii., 256, 423. 

Ortelius, Theatnim Orbis Terrarum of, i., 408. 

Orto, Decio da, i., 359. 

Oabom*s Advice to his Son, ii., 130. 

Otorius, Bishop, his " de Gloria,** i., 258. 

Otway, dramatist, ii, 380. His Venice Presenred, 
389, 396. The Orphan, 396. 

Onghtred, his '* Clavis mathematica,** ii., 244, n. 

Overall, Bishop, his Convocation Book, ii., 358. 

Overfoury, Sir Thomas, his *' Characters,'* ii, 232. 

Ovid, imitated by Milton in his Latin poems, ii., 
187, 374. His Metamorphoses, i, 168, 333. See 
also ii, 164, 170, 372, 382, 412. 

Oviedo or Gonzalo Hernandez, his India, i., 242. 

Oxford, University of, i., 31, 409. It created its 
own patrons, Z2. Greek lectures, 160, n. The 
University press, 264. Lectures in Greek and 
Latin, 182. Latin poetry, ii, 383. The Bodleian 
library, i., 410 ; ii., 267, 268. 

Padua, University of, i, 33, 171,397,411. School- 
men of. 291 ; ii., 61. 

Pagninus, version of the Evangile by, i, 290. 

Painters, the Bolognese school, i., 336. 

Palearius, Aonius, on the Immortality of the Soul, 
i, 225. 

Palestrina, church music improved by, i, 360. 

Paley, Dr., his Moral Philosophy, ii., 341, 342, 347. 
His objections to Grotius, 158. 

Palingenms Stellatua or ManzoUi, i, 194, 225. 

, his " Zodiacus Vit»,** i, 358, 383. 

Pallavicino, Ferrante, ii , 221. 
, Sforza, ii., 222. 

'* PaUnerin of Oliva,** romance, i, 229, 388. 

** " of En^Jand, i, 388. i 



Palmieri, the *' Vitm Civile** of, L, 100. 

Pals^ve*s French grammar, i., 233. 

Pancirollus, bis " Notitia Dignitatum,'* i., 268. 

PandolHni, his moral dialogue, i., 100. 

Panizzi, Mr., on the Orlando Innamorato, i., 194, n. 
On the extemporaneous comedy, ii., 189, n. On 
the *' Amadigi'* of B. Tasso, i., 332, n. 

Panvinius, Onuphrius, his learning, i, 267. De 
civitate Romana, ib. De Ludis Circensibus, 268. 

Panzer, Annales Typographici, i., 99. 

Paper, its invention, i., 50. It superseded the pap- 
yri, parchments, wsxen tablets and style, ib. 
Date of linen paper in controversy, ib. Cotton 
paper preceded that from linen rag, ib. Charters 
and paper bulls on cotton paper, ib. First used 
in the Greek empire in the twelfth century for 
MSS., ib. In Italy in the thirteenth, ib. Among 
the Saracens it was of remoter antiquity, ib. 
Called Charta Damascene, being used by Ara- 
bian literati, ib. Linen paper dates from A. D. 
1100, ib. Of mixed materials, 51. Not of rapid 
introduction, 52. Excellence of the linen paper 
first used for books and printing, ib. 

Papias, his Latin dictionary, i, 62. His acquaint- 
ance with Greek classics proved by his Latm ver- 
sion of some lines of Hesiod, 68. 

Pappus, editions of, i, 395. 

Papyri employed for all documents under Charle- 
magne, i., 50, n. The Egyptian, ii., 271. 

Paracelsus, his speculative philosophy in medicine 
described, i, 238; ii, 262. School of, i., 405; 
ii, 64. 69, 430. 

" Paradise of Dainty Devices, the,'* i., 345. 

Paradoxes, Hobbes's, ii., 113. Of Sir Thomas 
Browne, 129. 

Parcus, on the Epistle to the Romans, ii., 134. 

Parchments, the use of them much superseded by 
the invention of paper, i., 50. Their expense, ih. 
Erasure of M88. thereon, for the sake of new 
writings, ib. Mcxiuments of learning and record 
thereby lost, ib. Restoration of some effected, ib. 
Law-books generally MSS. on, 52. 

Par6, Ambroiae, chirurgical writer, i., 404. 

Parental authority, ii., 138, 146, 358. 

Parfre, John, his mystery *' Candlemas-Day,** i., 
227. 

Paris, University of, its scholastic philosophy, i., 
30. Its increase, 31, 180. First Greek press, 
144, 1 79. Its repute for philological pursuits, 246. 
The Royal Library, 410. Nominalists of. 111. 

Parker, Archbishop, i., 410, 412. 

Parkinson, his ** Tneatrum botanicum," ii., 259. 

Parliament, English, and constitution, ii, 361. 

Parmenidea on heat and cold, i , 292. 

" Parnassus, News from," by Boccalini, ii., 220. 

Parties in a state, i., 306. 

Paruta, Paolo, " Discorsi politici" of, i., 312. 

Pascal, his experiments on the Puy de D6me, ii., 
254. Writingsof,285,311,316. His " Thoughta," 
290, 317, 335, 349. His '< Provincial Letters,** 
290, 335. On Miracles, 290. On Geometry, 317. 
His reverence for religion, 318. His acute obser- 
vation, 318, 399. 

Pasquier, i, 365, 366. His ** Recherchet de la 
France,'* 386. 

Passavanti, religious writer, i, 100. 

Passerat, Latin poet, i., 357. 

Passiona, the, ii., 315, 323, 338. Analysis of, 113. 

Paaton Letters, the, i., 170. 

Pastoral romance described, i., 147 ; ii, 236. Poe- 
try, i., 346, 347, 387 ; ii, 371. Dramas, i, 359 : 
ii., 188, 206. 

Pastorini, sonnet on Genoa by, ii., 368. 

Patemo, Ludovico, i., 329. 

Patin, Guy, ii., 58, 129, 407. 

Patrizzi, Francis, i,2iW. VL\% ** OvMCXMsasKiMk^^s&i. 
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Patra, forenmc ipeechet o^ ii, 227, 295), 402. 

Paul, SL, EpisOdt oC ii* 28K. 

II.. popBt i-i 100. 

— III., pope, establiibet the Jeeuita, i., 196. 
CoQTokee the Council of Trent, 197, 276, 285. 

IV., i., 276, 413. 

v., i, 279, D. ; ii, 28, 43. Hif difpute with 

Venice, 26. 

Peacock, Mr., definition of algebra bj, i, 393, n. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, it, 297. 

and Casaubon, notes on Diogenes Laertios 

by, iL, 275. 

Pecquet, medical obserrations of, iL, 262. 

Peeie, plays of, l, 370. 

Peiresc, Nicolas, his learning, ii, 142, 262, n., 271. 
His travels, 271. Hia additions to Botany, ib. 
Scientific das<M>veries, ib. Literary zeal of, 272. 

Pelagian controversy, the, ii., 284. The Semi- Pe- 
lagians, 1, 278, 279. Their hypothesis, ii., 41. 

Pelisson, his History of the French Academy, ii, 
171,225. 

Pellegrini, Camillo, his controversy with the Acad- 
emy of Florence, 1,131, n. His poems, 328. His 
dialogue " II Carafft,*' 385. 

Pelletier, Algebra of, i., 392. 

's ** Art of Poetry,*' i., 386. Also his ver- 
sion of Horace, ib., n. 

PelJican, his religious tenets, L, 164. His Commen- 
tarii Bibliomm, 241. 

Pembroke, William^ Earl of; it, 170, n., 180, 182. 

Pennant's British Zoology, i., 401. 

Pens^es diverses sur la comite de 1680, by Bayle, 
ii.,408. 

Percy's Uelic[ues of Ancient poetry, L, 352. 

Pere^ino, his writings, ii., 222. 

Pereira, Gomez, the Margarita Antoniana, i., 298. 

Periers, Bonaventure des, his ** Cymbalum mundi," 
I, 289, n. 

Perizoniua, philological works of, ii., 22, 273. 

Perkins, Calvinistic divine, ii.. 125. 

Perotti, Cornucopia, &c., of, i., 115. Medical 
works of, 182. 

Perpiniaiiue, Jesuit of Valencia, i., 258. 

Perrault, Charles, his Parallel of the Ancients and 
Modems, ii., 405, 414. Tales by, 416. 

, Nicolas, his " Morale des J6suites," il, 

336. 

Perron, Du, cardinal and archbishop of Sens, ii., 28. 
His talent and influence, 28, 31^ n. " Perroni- 
ana," 400. 

Persecution of Protestants, L, 195. In Spain, 196. 
In the Low Countries, ib. Day of St Bartholo- 
mew, 299, 311, 319. By the two Maries, 307, 345. 

Persian language, ^., the, i., 406 ; il, 265, 432. 

Persons, Jesuit, i., 286, 311. 

Perspective, writers on the ecience of, i., 397. 

Peruzzi, i., .397. 

Petavius, chronological works of the Jesuit Petao, 
i., 270; ii., 24, 278. His Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin poetry, 184. His '* DogmaU theologica," 
53,288. 

Peter Cluniacensis, his Treatise against the Jews, 
i., 51. Explanation of his words *' ex rasuris ve- 
terum pannorum," ib. 

Peter Lombard, his *' Propositions of the Fathers,** 
i., 31, n. His " Liber Seotentiarum," 68. 

Peter Martyr, his epistles ** de rebus Oceauicis," L, 
172, 173, n., 195, 400. 

Petit, Samuel, on the Athenian lawa, ii., 24. 

Petrarch, the first restorer of letters, i., 44, 62. His 
Latin style, 62. His poem of Africa, 63. His 
** Eclogues," ib. His Sonnets and Canzones* 
243, 330, 384. Remarks on his poetry, ii, 221. 
Imitators of, i., 329, 384. 

Petty, Sir William, ii.. 365, 407. 

Peucer, son-in-law of Melanchthon, i., 279. 

Peztott, hia ** Antiquity det tempa d4v(»\to,*' \L,Tl^. 



Pfeflforconi, a converted Jew, i., 168. 
Pfintzing, Melchior, hia poem of ** ' 

i,22L 

Phadms, Fabala of, it, 370. 
Phalaria, epistles oi, iL, 276). 
Pharaalia, Lacan'a, iL, 372, 373, 404. Biibmd% 

404. 
Phavorinns, his Etymologicam Magmmi, L, 177. 
Philip Aogustos, kmg of France, L, 31. 
ILof Spam, l, 273, 286» 887, 336^ 340^ 381^ 

407, 413. 

III. of Spain, ii., 167. 

IV. of Spain, iL, 167. 



Philipa, hia Theatram Poetanim, iL, 418. 

Philo, and the Alexandrean school of philoenphy, l, 
119. 

Philology, progress d, L, 844. &c. In Gemaoy, 
255 ; u , 272, die See Celebratad Aothofs ■ 
this Index. 

Philosophers, the modem, L, 291 ; iL, 880,290,306^ 
306, 307, 31& 

, the andent, alliwiaDa to, iL, 74| 300^ 

30L 

Philosophia elements of Hobbes, iL, 117. 

Philosophy, the scholaatic, L, 30, 38 ; iL, 298. Of 
Bacon, i., 297; ii., 59, 289, 299. Of Locke aed 
Bayle, 289. Of Descartes and Oaseendi. 289, 298, 
299, 305, 306, n. See Descartes. Of Galileoand 
Kepler, 60. Nizoliaa*s<'Prtnciplee,'*L,897. Of 
Hobbes, u., 104-119. MelanchUiOQ's *« Philippie 
Method,** 60. Campanella's theory, 61. Uisloiy 
of speculative philosophy, L, 800 ; iL, 896. Tkt 
Aristotelian philosophy, i., 94, 171, 800, 897,290; 
ii., 298, 308, 331. The Platoiiiet8,L, 94, 117,119, 
129, 295 ; ii., 300. The Peripatetic dieloctica, 60L 
Scholaatic sind genuine AristoCeliaoe disCin|aii^ 
ed, L, 291 ; ii., 60. The Epicurean school, KdL 
Metaphysical writers, 59, 287, 288, 296, <l sty., 
300, «f 9€q., 302, et ««f ., 309, et tea. Moral Phi- 
losophy or Ethics, i., 299 ; iL, 119, 33&,9t ma., 
336. Political Philosophy, L. 304 ; iL, 130. 351 

Physicians, College of, L, 237. 

Pibrac, lawyer and versifier, i., 343. 

Piccolomim, Alexander, hia Moral InatitotioBS, U 
303. 

•, Anatomie prclectiones of, L, 404. 

Picus of Mirandola, L, 119, 121. 

" Pietra del Paragone" of Trajan Boccalini,iL,28k 

Pigafetta, i., 407. 

Pignoria on the Isiac tablet, iL, 23. 

'* Pilgrim's Progress" of John Bunyan, iL, 417. 

Pinciano's (Spanish) ** Art of Poetry,** L, 381 

Pindar, ii., 166. Italian translation of, ibi 

Pinelii, Gian Vincenzio, literary reputation U, L, 
411. 

Pinzon, his voyage with Columbus, L, 400, n. 

Pirckheimer, epistle of, to Melanchtbon, L, 187, it, 
188. 

Pisa, School of, i., 291. Siege of, 409. 

Pitiscus, mathematician, L, ^. 

Pius v., bulls of, against Baius, L, 279 ; iL, 284,261 
Against Queen Elizabeth, L, 286. Hja rigour 
against the press, 413. 

Placette, La, Essais de Morale of, ii., 337, 346. 

Plants, classification of, ii., 425. Distinction of 
trees and shrubs, 426. On vegetable physiology, 
427. The anatomy 01,427,428. The aezual sys- 
tem of, 427. 

Plato, ii , 75, 95. 

PlatoMC philosophy, the, L, 94, 291 ; iL, 300. 

Plntomsm, the modem, i, 94, 117, 119, 129,295, 
296 ; ii., 300. 

PUutus, recovery of his comediea, L, 64 ; ti , 11 
The Mencechmi, i., 373 i ii., 398. Aalulani^ 
389. 

Playfaic his dissertatioDS, 6ui.» L, 834, n.. 386 ; iu 



i,M. 

PlaliiHH. pbilaaopbf af, L, aaS, n. 

PloUicb, iL, 128. Truu)*Uga> of, Into nlfir 
Onak in itia louttaaath cmlarj, L, W, n. imj- 
M'a Fmeh, 378. XrliDdsi^ lanioii of, atS. 
North'!, iL, 302. Of •ingtilar txotfit U Bhaka- 
pMn, lb. Driden'* Llhi of, 410. 

Fococka, bit grint midiuon, U., 365, i3S. 

Poatfj, nida in the liinth *nd Deit mioinf G«Dln- 
naa.i.,3B. Anglo- Suon. ib. Be>ndiiii*iui ind 
OerouD, ib. Litia poetrr bubanxu, ib, Ba- 
eon'i obKiTUuiu oa, ii., T5. French metra incl 
Tenifiution. i.. 314. lUlilD poMrf. i., 63, 100, 
243; x\.,Vi\.Vja,3in,if—m. CuOliin poet*, 
L, 219. Fnocb poeirr ui the reign of rnncw 1., 
330. lu malhcil Mnictun, ib, loiroduction of 
blank >erH, 223. CbangeiniU Rjla, 341. Un- 
der Lonu XIV , ii., 193, an, K HO. Pa«(onl,i., 
147 i iL. 330, 371. Epic, i., 333, 33S, 339; il., 
373, 3T3, 405, 4 IS, 416. Eugliih poeti, i., 344 ; 
n., 174. Eofluh heumetat Tcrae, U 330,311. 
PbiloaophiealpaetTir. ii., IIS. Tbe metaphjuol 
poeta, I7B. Tbe nanmliTa and hiatotical poeu, 
\n. Hilton, John, L, 131 i ii.. 181. Shakq«an. 
in, 198, !W. Ben JoDaon. 305, SOe. Ulbac 
famifn and Engliah poeta, f ii im. Dnrdeo'a Es- 
aaj oo Dramalic Poaa^, 410, 411. PutUel of 
PoBUy and Palatini, 41 a 

PoBfU Braccioliai. the tint half of the fiftaentb 
conturj called taia age. i., M. On tha mini of 
BocDS. 92, De Taristate fortuiui, ih. 

FaUDd, ProWatwiU in, L, 274'. The Anti-Trinita- 
riana,281. Vitiied bjr Serretna, ib. Sodniana 
ar,3ei,2g0. ColleteatlUeow,281i ii.,4«. Fo- 
liah TaraioQ of Scnplora, L, 290. 

roia. Cardinal. I, 307. 

FDlantooe, Secco, i., 133. 

FsUiiaD. hia Italian poema, 1,100,133,331. On 
tha daatli of Ond, 139,383. HiacellameaBf, 114, 



FoliiicBl litaratnn, iL, 
Polo, Oil, L, 338. 389. 
Polrbina, cummenUir on hia Hiatorr, L, 268 ; i 

Poljiloti, iarioai.il, 203. 3M. Of Alcala, L, IT 
or Antwerp. 405. PolTgloU Alphabet, 341. Btii 
Waltoo'a.ii '■" 



FoDtairaa. Neapolitan, hia wotka,!, 129,130. Hii 
poem " de bortii Heiperidain," 33S. D. 

Pool, Matthew. Sjnopni Crilicorom bf , ii., 307. 

Pope, Aleiander. bia CorroipcDdeQce, iL, 335. 
.- , Sir Tbomaa, L. 182. n. 

Fort Rant Greek grammac. the. i..353i IL, 373. 
RaClne'B " Hiitorf of Port Raral," 384, n. Dia- 
■olation of tb« con'ent of, 285. Literati who r»- 
•orted to it, or Ueaaieara da Port Kojal, ib. 
Tbaii logic, or I'Ait de Penaer, 299, 307, 308, 
309. Their ilile. 402, 404. 

Porta, BaptiaU,i..39T. 

, Simon, I., 2»1. 

Forte], bia ''Hiatoire de I'Anatomie," quoted, i, 
33S, 3J9, 404; ii., 380, 261, 429. 

Poitia CapecB, L. 330. 

Portugueae dramatic worki, t., 146. Poeta, 310, 
327. 339. Tba paatoial ia the chief Hfle in the 
aoft language al Porlugai, 219. Hen of learning 
inPonagal.ieO. Conqueitain India b7the,407. 
Diacoranea in Afrira, 113. Lyric poatry of, 13S. 

Portna. jGmiKua, L. S40, 390, 259. 

Psacann, L, 374, SI5, 407. 

Poatal, WilJtan. L, HI, 400. 

Potter'a Antimiiliw 01 Onace, iiq 37T. Hit Ly- 



PoToator Poanat, John, on ■■ Piriitlqaa Powar," l., 
307. 

PmcbiDg, atjle of, beToie the Raknualian, iL, S4. 

Prejudice, on, ii., 110. 

Piaei, the. S«o Printing. 

Preniai, Mr., bia rttnark on IdanlitT, iL, 111, n. 

Printing, ait of: paper ita handmaid, L,aaL InTea- 
tiOD of, 95. B^ock-booki, ib. Gnteaberg'a mo- 
nble charactart, &. Firat printed Bible, OS. 
Progreaa of tbe art, 95, 9& Patar Schvfler^ en- 
grared pooch, 35. Foat of Heoti. 06, 90. Char- 
aeienofwood.H, B7. Ulric UeringinCrodneaa 
tbe art into France, W. Caxloo, Eogliih print- 
er, lb. In Italy, by Sweynbeim and Paniiaita,ih. 
Tbe OrMk and Roaoan claaaica, Gnt adiliooa of, 
S0,I44,n.,244,364. ReanietiaiM go tha raaaa al 
Rome by Paul IV. and Pina V., 413. Id Spam 
by Philip II., lb. In England by Eliiabeth and 
tba Stir-Cbambar, ib. Tba Indei Eiporgatoriua 
oF nrobibited booka, ib. It incladad Biblaa in 
modem languagaa, ib. Many printara forbid to 
carry on tbeu p[o(BaaiaD,ilL Deetraction of edi- 
tion) by tha InauiiiUon, ib. Learning aod knowl- 
edge thereby checked, ib. Woodcati and illua- 
Irauooa, 113. 

PrivmeiB and alaiaa. ii.. 199, 156. 

of Oteak and Latin, on the, I, lU, 



Property, Uw of, iL, 137, 146, 358, 390: CaaaaaoC 

i.,319. 
Proaa, aleguKV of French, admktad, 1 . 147, & 

Account of proas writera, ii., 319, « aiiiin. Eo>> 

liah prose wnlara: Hobbsa, 4ia Cowlay, lb. 

Enlyn. ib. Dryden, ib. 
Praaody, Latin, L, 38 ; iL, 31. 
Prateuanl religion, the, l. IS3, 164, IS6, 1ST, lOI^ 

192, 184, 196, 255, ZIl i ii, 281, 383. See Uw 

Reformation. 
Protoitanta, tbcir Isneta broached tn WictiSa and 

hia IbUowera, L, 193. Lutbsr, 1ST-I9I, 194, n. 

Of Spain and tbs Low Conntriaa, 196, 373, STL 

Of Austria and Polaod, 374. Of Bobemis snd 

Hungary. 279. Tba Protestant controraray in 

France. iL, 281. Fraitcb Piotaatant fsfugeea, 

393. Tha Hntnenouor Fiance. L, 279, 383,309; 

ii., 381. 393. ReligioaB intotsrance, whan mani- 

fested by. L,2ai. Decline of Protealaotiam, 383. 
Proiental poetry, the, L, 30, it —b., 305; iL, IGO. 

Langoage alliad with Latin, L, 39, 38, 
PnidantiDa, L, Sa 

Pryms, tbe ' Hiatrio-mastii'' of, iL, 138. 
Psalters and Utargiss. Oissk, ased in tha Chnrth 

offices in Italy, l, 88. The Paaliar (printed In 

1457), 90, 9T. Sea also ITO. 
PaycbologT, the ideal and aenanal, iL, 99, 105. 110: 
Ptolemy, the Cosmogrifby of, L, 113, 146. 
"uHendorf, Samael, iL, 88. H" " ' " 

and Nations," 158, 102. 3t0, 

•' Dutiei of a Man and a Citii 

iaon of, with Dr. Palay, 347. " Tbaory of P 



Palteney, bolanicsl obaerralioaa id, ii, i!fl. 

Pnibacb, Oeiman "r'''*'^*''"*Tl. hia diacoisriea, 

L, 08. 
Parches, Ibe " Pilgdm," a collection tt royagaa bg:. 



QoiDiio, Italian CT. .. 
Qnakua, prindplee of, ii 
Qiiuti(Xi<m(k*<s ""' 
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Qofliteriy Heview, articles of the, qaoted, i, 340, 
D. ; ii., 192, n., 375, n. Article of, aicribed to Dr. 
Blomfield, i., 178, n. 

Querengbi, lulian author, ii, 185. 

Que^edo, Spanish satirist, ii., 168. His ** Visioiis,** 
414. 

Quietists and Mjrstics, the, ii., 289, 338. 

Quillet, Claude, ii., 381. 

Quinaolt, dramas of, ii, 389. La Mte Coquette, 
392. Operas of, 393. 

Quiniilian, styles colloquial Latin as quotidiammt i, 
34. MSS. of, discovered; 64. 

Qotiote, Don, high repuUUon of this work of fic- 
tion, ii, 233. New views as to the design of, ib. 
Probably erroneous, 234. Difference between the 
two parts of, ib. His library alluded to, i, 389 ; 
ii, 234. Translations of, 410. 

R4BtL4is, his Pantagruel, i, 230. His influence 
with the public, 414 ; ii, 419. 

Racan, French dramatic author, ii., 171, 193. 

Racine, Jean, his Historr of Port Royal, ii., 284, n. 
Tragedies of, 383. His Andromaque, ib. Bri- 
tannicus,384. Berenice, 385. Ba}azet,ib. Mith- 
ridate, ib. Iphig^^nie, 386. PhMre,ib. Esther, 
387. Athalie, ib. His female characters, ib. 
Comparison with Comeille, ib. And with Eurip- 
ides, 388. Beauty of his stvle, ib. His comedy 
of Les Piaideura, 392. Maoame de 8evign6 on, 
402. 

RaffiMlle d'Urbino, i, 148. 

Raimondi, John Baptists, i, 406. 

Rainbow, theory of the, ii, 255. The outer bow, 
256. 

Rainolds, Dr. John, i, 284. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, i, 304, 347, 387 ; ii, 129. His 
History of the World, 230, 410. 

Rambouiilet, Marquis de, Catharine de Vivonne, 
and her daughter Julie d'Angennes, ii., 224. The 
Hotel de, a literary coterie, 224, 237, 390, 400, 415. 

Ramiresius de Prado, ii, 18. 

Ramus, Peter, his Greek ^mmar, i., 252 ; ii., 273. 
His logic, i., 298, 299 ; ii., 59, 299. 

Rsmusio, travels edited by, i., 406. 

Ranke, German historian, i, 245, 360, n. 

Raphael of Volterra, antiquary, i, 177, 266. 

Raphelin^, his Arabic lexicon, ii., 265. 

Rapin, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, ii., 184, n. Ex- 
tolled the disputations of the schools, 298. Imi- 
tation of Horace by, i., 343. 

, R^n^, merit of his Latin poem on Gardens, 

ii., 382. On Eloquence and Poetry, 404. His 
" Parallels of the great men of antiquity,'* ib. 

Rawley's Life of Lord Bacon, ii., 69, n., 72. 

Ray, his Synopsis of Quadrupeds, ii., 423. Historia 
Plantarum, &c., 425. Geological observations of, 
428, 429. 

Raymond of Toulouse, his letter to Henry III., i, 
51. 

Raymond!, Persic grammar by, ii., 265. 

Raynouard, M., his *' Choix des Poesies des Trou- 
badours,'* i., 34. On the Proven9ai or Romance 
language, 34, 36. 

Realists, disputations of the, i , 33, 110 ; ii., 60. 

Reason, human, i., 1 18 ; li., 317, 322, 338. 

Reasoning, art of, i.. Ill; ii., 110. See Logic. 
False reasoning. 111. 

Record, Robert, " Whetstone of Wit** by, i., 392. 

Redi, his philosophy, ii., 220. His sonnets, 368. 
His ode, ** Bacco in Toscana," ib. His corre- 
spondence, 399. Zoology of, 424. 

Reformation, the, its nse, i , 163, 307 ; ii., 30. Its 
tenets, 41. Luther, i., 163. See Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, and Zwingle. Progress of, 166, 186 
Controversies of Catholic and Protestant church- 
men, ii., 29, &LC. Defections to Catholicism, 30, 
31. Not favourable to learning, i, 165, n., 181. 



Interfeience of tlM dvil pownr wttb, 188k Cos- 
fession of Augstraif, 188, 271. Controvsnies ef 
the chief reformers, 180, et »§q. lie rwrolitioa 
ary tendency, 102, 271, 806. CoomarisoD with 
recent innovations, 198. DisfNite oetwesD ths 
Swiss reformers and Lother, 103. Its niiMissi. 
198,255,271. The ^ Refommtio L«g«B Beds- 
sissticaram" under Edward VI^ 289. PioHsl 
ants of France, their controversy with the OaOi- 
can Church, ii., 281-283. Church of Eagted 
divines write afsinst the doctrjoies of Room, in, 
284. Reaction in favour of the Church of Sons 
in Italy and Spain, i., 272, 273.275 ; ii,aO. Ths 
Formula Concordia of the Lutheran Churchas, l, 
279 ; ii, 36. Church of Eqrland, the Thirty* 
nine Articlea, i, 278, 279, o. The High-Chuch 
party, ii., 37. 

Refraction suagested as the canae of niiswiflr di- 
vision of colours, ii, 255. Law of, m. 

Regiomontanua, i, 08. His tieetise on triangisi^ 
234. 

Reaisi Jean Silvain, his ** SystAme de k PhikB»> 
phie," ii, 307. 

Regius, Professor, i, 106 ; ii, I03w 

Refnsrd, dramatic author, i, 366. Hie Le Joosv, 
ii, 392. Le L^caire, ib. Lea Menedunaa, ftu 

Regnier, aatirea of, ii, 171. 

** Rehearaal, the," a aatire by the Dnlceof Baddng- 
ham, ii., 412. 

Raid's Essaya, ii, 90, 98, 311. 

Reindeer, the, i, 400. 

Reinesius, his " Vari« Lectionee," ii, 17. 

Reinold, Prussisn tablea of, i., 309. 

Religion, nstural, i. 117 ; ii, 44. 87, 75. Itstaviu 
338. Influence of reason, i., 118. Inspiiatioii sib 
Scripture, ib. Traditions, 110. Legeods of 
saints, ib. Influence of sainta, ih. Doctrines of 
the Christian, 165, el pasaitm. Vindicatioos of 
Christianity, 290, 292, 293. Toleration, i, 310 ; 
ii., 48. Union of religious parties sought by Gn>- 
tius, 35. And by Calixtus, 36. Controversy oo 
Grace and Free-will, 40. See Rome, Refonaa* 
tion, Protestants. 

Remonstrants, the, ii , 42, 286, 287. See ArminisBS. 

Ren^e, duchess of Ferrara, i., 194. 

Reproduction, animal, ii, 430. 

" Republic" of Bodin, analysts of, i, 312-320. 

Republics, on the institutions of. ii , 356, 357, 362. 

Resende, Garcia de,i, 135. Latin grammar o(, ltt> 

Retz, Cardinal de, Memoirs of, ii.. 433. 

Reuchlin, cabalistic philosophy of, i., 132. Ses a, 
145, 162. On accent and quantity, 183. See slss 
122. 

Revelation, arguments founded on, ii, 330, 340. 

Revels, master of the, i., 368. 

Reviews, the first, ii., 406. The Joomsl des 8a> 
vans, 406, 407. The Mercure Qalant, 40T. 
Bayle's ** Nouvelles de la R^publique des Let- 
tres," 407, 408. I^ Clerc's *• BiblioChik|oe Tm- 
verselle," 407. The " Leipsic AcU," 408. Itai- 
ian journals, ib. ** Mercure Savant,** ih. Esf- 
lish reviews, ib. 

Revius, theologisn, ii., 95. 

Rhceticus, Joachim, mathematician, i, 234, 395. 

Rheede, his Hortus Indicua Malabaricus, ii, 4S& 

Rhenanus, Beatus, i., 188. 

Rhenish Academy, the, i , 122. 

Rhodiginus, Celius, i, 266, 269. 

Rhodomana, Laurence, his grammatical works, l, 
252. His Life of Luther, 255. 

Rhyme in Latm, i., 39. 

Ribeyro, Portuguese pastoral poet, i, 219. Hii 
" Diana of Montemayor,** 220. 

Richard 11., i. 307. 

III., time of, i, 228. 

Richelet, Dictionnaire de, ii., 402. 

Richelieu, Cardinal,a patron oif men ct 
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ttt, 8S8. Snppoita the libeitiM of the Oallican 

Church, 29. Hit letters tnd writingi, 22ft. See 

alao 80, 281, 884. 
ftkfaer, hie work oo the e ccle eiie tic il power, IL, 

27,28,n. 
Rjgenlt or Rigaltiue, French critic, iL, 18. 
Riaoccini, OttaTio, i., 361. 
Rjfet, CalfiBietic writer, iL, fti. 
Rifinoe, his ** Res herfoerie,'* iL, 428. 
Roeds, Romtn, iL, 23. 

Robert, kiof of Naples, a patron of Petrarch, L, 82. 
Robertson, Dr., lemarlLS of, L, 82, 172. His History 

of America, 172. 
Roberral, French mathematician, ii., 243, 283. 
Robisoo, iL, 90. 
Robortellus, philological work of, L, 283, 288. His 

cootroversT with Sigonius, 287, n. 
Rochefoucaolt, Dae de la, his maxims, iL, 348. 
Rochester, Eari of, poems of, ii., 378. 
Rogers, his " Anstomy of the Bf ind," L, 288. 
Rqias, Fernando de, Spanish dnmattst, L, 148. 
Rotlanhaaen, the ** Froachmaoseler^ of, L, 344. 
RoUock, Hercules, i., 358. 
Romsic or modem Greek, i., 68. 
Romance language or Pro?en^l, L, 34, 37, 39, 41, 



-, writers of, Spenish, L, 340, 341 ; iL, 187, 
French, L, 41 ; iL, 23ft, 414. Heroic »>• 
mances, 236, 414. Of chivalry, L, 229, 388. Of 
Italy, loa Spanish ballsds, 134, 34a English, 
ii.,417. 

** Romancero," or collection of Spanish ballads, by 
Daran, L, 341. 

Rome. See Latin and Learning. University or 
gymnasium of, L, 149. Library of the Vatican, 
iiO. Toptwraphy of ancient, 286. Poggio on 
the rains 0^92. History and antiquities of, 266, 
•f MO. ; ii., 132. Jurisprudence, i , 322 ; iL, 141, 
347, 369, 366, dtc. Works of Manntius, Sigonius, 
Robertellus, and Gruchius respecting, i., 266, 267. 
Cicero, Livy, Dionysius, Gellius, and Pomponius 
respecting the same, 267. Modem poets of, iL, 
380. On the military system of, i., 268. Rome 
sacked by Bourbon, 174. Sale of Indulgences, 
8cc., sttacked by Luther and Zwingle. 163, 164. 
Church of, states of Europe which disavowed 
its tenets on the rise of the Reformation, 186, 
dec. See Reformation. Reaction In favour of 
Rome, 272. Its causes, 275 ; ii., 30. Temporal 
supremacy of the popes, i. , 285 ; iL, 25. Decline 
of papal influence, 28, 279. Controversy on pspal 
power, i., 285. Discipline of the clergy, 273, 276. 
Influence of the Jesuits, 273, 284. 

Rondelet, his Ichthyology, L, 401. 

Roosard, Pierre, poetry of, i., 342 ; iL, 171, 176, 371. 

Roqoefort, E'ttt de la Poesie Fran9aise, L, 40. 

Rom, Salvator, ii., 368. 

RoeceliOj theories of, i., 31, 33, 110. 

Roocoe, William, Esq., his criticism on poetical 
prose, i., 147, n. Obligationa to, 148, n. His 
Lc» X., 239, n. 

Roscommon, Earl of, ii., 380, 381. 

Rose or Rossvus, *< de just4 reipnblicsin leges po- 
testate,'* L, 30a 

Rossi or Erythrcus, criticisms of, iL, 185. 

Rou, Bernardino, i., 330. 

Rothman, geometrician, L, 395. 

Rotrou, playa of, iL, 193, n. His ** Weooealas,'* 
196. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacquee, iL, 162, 359. 

Rowley, dramatic works of, ii., 218. 

Roy, General, his ** Militsry Antiquities,** dec., i., 
268. n. 

Royal Society of London, iL, 420. The Philoeoph- 
ical Transactions of, 420, 422, 437, 428. 

Ruaras, epistles of, iL. 4ft. 

Rubbi, the Paraaao Italiano of, L, 388, 828 ; iL, 188. 
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Rubens, Albert, on the Roman eostome^ iL, 3T7. 
Rocellai, the •* Beee" oi, an imitation of Vin^*a 

fourth Georgic, i., 217. 
Rudbeck, Olaos, ii., 282. 
Roeda, Lope de, Spanish plsys of, L, 226, 227. 
Ruel, John, i , 180. His tranalation of Dioscoiides 

on Botany, 240. *• De natorA stirpiom,** ah. 
Ruhnkenius, his praise of Muretus, i., 237. 
Rumphius, herbarium Amboioense oi, iL, 428L 
Rutgersius, *' VariB Lectiooes'' of, iL, 17. 
Ruysch, Dutch pbysicisn, iL, 430. 
Rymer on tragedy, iL, 412. His ** FcBdera," ib. 

S4ATgDBA, ii., 134. 

Sabinos, George, i., 358. 

Sacchetti. Italian novelist, L, 100. 

Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, L, 189, 230, 
228. 

Sack villa's Induction to the Mirrour of Magistrates, 
L, 345, 346, 367. HU ** Gorbodoc," 367. 

Sacv, M. de, French author, ii., 285. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, L, 183. 

Sadolet, Cardinal, reputation of, L, 148, 174, 175 ; 
ii., 21. Obeervatiooa of, L, 219, n., 231, n., 242. 
His strict pietv, 276. 

Saint Evremood, de, tasteful poetry of, ii., 401. 

Saint Real, the abb6 de, iL, 293, n. 

Sainte Marthe or Sammarthanus, Latin poet, L, 
357 ; ii., 382. Hia ** Pcdotrophia," L, 357. 

Sales, St. Francis de, iL, 56. 

Salfi. references to, iL, 163, 166, 221, 222, 309. 

Salisbury, John of, i., 110. 

Sallo, Denia de, iL, 406, 407. 

Sallost, L, 414. 

Salmasius, Clandiua, erudition of, iL, 18. Hia 
** Plinian» Eierciutiones," and other works, 19, 
272. De Lingu4 HellenisticA, 15. 

Salvator Rosa, satires of, ii., 368. 

Sslviani's ** AnimaUum aquatilium historis,''L,401, 

Salvisti, his attack on Taaso, entitled LMnfsrinatn, 
i.. 386. 

Salvini, ii., 163. 

Samaritan Pentateoch, the, iL, 264. 

Sanchez, Thomas, works of, i., 296 ; ii., 122. 

Sancroft, Archbishop, his ** Fur predestinatus," iL, 
287. 

Sanctius, hia Grammar, L, 253 ; iL, 273. 

Sanctorius, " de Medicine statica," ii., 263 

Sanderson, an English casuist, ii., 125. 

Ssndys's sermons, L, 284. 

Sannasaro, excellent genina of, the Italian poet, L, 
147, 220. Latin poet^ of Sannazariue, 224, 225, 
383 ; ii., 382. " Arcadia*' of, L, 147, 280, 380. 

Sanson, Nicolas, his msps, iL, 432. 

Santia, De, economist, ii., 135. 

Santeul, Latin poetry of Ssntolius, ii., 382. 

Sappho, translated by Madame Dacier, ii., 274. 

Saracens of Spsin, i., 39. 

Sarbievus, Casimir, modem Latin poet, iL, 184, 165. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, i., 399, n. Hia account of the 
work of Bellarmin, iL, 26, n. Hia writings, 27. 
His medical discoveries, 26, n., 259. His reli- 
gions tenets, 27. See note. 

Sarrazin, French poet, iL, 171. 

Satire, Origin and Progress of, by Dryden, ii., 410. 

Savigny, De, quotations from, i., 51, 52. 

Ssvife, Sir Henry, i., 265, 269. His edition of 
Chrysostom, iL, 16. 

Saxony, the Reformation protected in, L, 163. 

Scale, Flaminio, ii., 189. 

Scaliger, Joseph, critical remarks of, L, 250, 288. 
The"Scaligersna,"260, n.,283,n.,405,n. Ep- 
itaph by Heinsius on, 260. Censures on, 270; 
ii., 24. *' De eroendatione temporum" of, i., 270. 
His knowledge of Arabic, 406 ; iL, 265. Latin 
poetryof;i,356,n. Criticisms by the Scaligeif, 
283, a, 287, a. ; iL, 15,20. ScaligMUt* 400. 
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Scmliger, Jaliut Cesar, I, 176, 260. ** De caufis 
UtiiMB \ingu»r 176. Hit " Poetka,** 382, 383. 

Sc^odinaTia, early poetry of, i., 29. 

Scapula, his AbridgmeDt of Stephens's Thesanms, 
i., 251 . Distich on, ib., n. Opiaions on the Lex- 
icon of, ib., n. 

** Scarabsaa aquilam qacrit** of Erasmus, L, 157, 
15a 

Scarron, Abbi, the Roman comiqne of, ii., 415. 

Scheiner, the Jesuit, optical treatise by, ii, 262. 

Schsflfer, Peter, his inventions in printing, L, 96. 

Scheidos, Melissus, ii., 165. 

Schlegel, Frederic, his opinion that Lnther'a report 
of Satanic Tisions boraered on insanity, i., 198. 

— , William, his praise of Calderon, it, 192. 

His criticisms on Shakspeare, L, 371 ; it, 205, 
211. 

Schmidt, Erasmus, obserrations of, L, 285. His 
Pindar, ii., 16. 

Scholastic treatises, L, 291. Character of certain, 
ii., 122, 123. 

Schools, cathedral and conventual, under Charle- 
ma|:ne and his successors, i., 27, 28, n. State of 
English schools in the time of Henry VIII., 182. 
English, institutions and regulations of, 263. 

Science, state of. i., 234 ; ii., 124, 240. Lord Ba- 
con*8 "de augmentis scientiarum,'* 70, et ttq. 
Hobbes*s chart of human, 113. Institutions for 
the advancement of, 420. 

Scioppius, Gaspar, controversies of, ii., 19. His 
philological works, 19, 273. 

Scot, his ** Discovery of Witchcraft,** L, 264, 266, 
289. 

•^— of Scotstarvet, Latin elegies of, ii., 186. 

Scotland, state of classical learning in, i., 183, 265. 
Latin poets of, ii., 186. Calvinists of, l, 308. 

Scott, Su- Walter, ii , 378. 

Scotti, his " Monarchia Solipsorum,** il, 238. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems in the, i., 147. 

Scotus. Duns, barbarous character of his sophistry, 
i., 262, n , 291. 

Hrigena, John, his mysticism, i., 28, 110. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible, i., 96. Eras- 
mus's New Testament, 151, 159. Tyndale's New 
Testament, 193. English Bible under the author- 
ity of James I., ii., 58. Italian versions, i., 194. 
The Vulgate, 289. Hebrew, Syriac, and Chal- 
daic text, 170, 171, 405 ; ii., 263. The Penta- 
teuch in Samaritan characters, 264. Masoretic 
text and vowel points, ib. The Decalogue, 125. 
Translation of part of, into Greek hexameters, 
275. iEthiopic New Testament, i., 241. The 
Hebrew chronology, ii., 278. Expositions of 
Scripture, i., 287 ; ii., 297. Latin versions and 
Romish editions, i.,289. Critical histories of, ii., 
297, 298. Protestant editions of, i., 290. Poly- 
glott Bible of Alcala, 171. Versions of, into mod- 
em languages, 290. Forty-eight editions of the 
Bible prohibited by Rome, 413. See also 105, 
180, n., 305, 307; ii. 429. 

Scud^ri, Mademoiselle de, her romances, ii., 236, 
237,372,414. 

Seba, Adeodatus, i , 356. 

Sebonde. Raimond de, i., 301. 

Secundus. Latin poems of, i., 357. 

Sedaiio, his Pamaso Espaiiol, i., 337 ; ii., 167. 

Scgneri, Paolo, ii., 296, n , 399. 

Segrais. pastoral poetry of, ii., 372. His novels, 415. 
•• Segraisiana," &c., 409, 412. 

Seguier, President, library of, ii., 268. 

Seicentisti, writers o( the sixteenth century, ii., 163. 

Selden, his treatise " de Jure nacurali juxta He- 
br«os," ii., 125, 126,264. His Table-talk, 129. 
His controversy on fisheries, the Mare hberum 
sive clausum, 146. 

Selden's " Arundelian MarbLas«** il, 22. His Ta- 



self-defence, ii, 145. 

Seneca, t, 365, 366. 414 , ii, 127, 128. 

Senaation, Hobbey's theory of, ii, IDS. 

Sensibility, Universal, theory ot CmmfumOMfi^^L 

Sergardi, satire of, it, 381. 

Seruo, i., 397. 

Serra, Antonio, ii., 134. 

Servetna, teneu and works ui, L, ISS. Pil ti 
death at Geneva, 280, 281 ; ii, 40. AceoBnt d 
his ** Christianismi Restitotio^** L, 380l a.: ii, 
259, 260, n. 

Seven Champions of ChricteDdom, by JohiMa^ L, 
391. 

S^vign6, Madame de. Letters of, iL, 401. Her tri> 
ent, ib. Want of sensibility, 401, n., 41)1, a 
ColloQuial style of, 409. 

Shadweirs plays, immoral, iL, 307, 996L 

Shakspeare, William, hia poems, ^ Venus and Ad»> 
nis," I, 348, 372. «* Lucrece," 34a His hftani 
early plays, 372, & c Few obliterations by Shsks- 
peare, nor any bir Lope de Vega, 361. His son- 
nets, il, 179. His plays : Twelfth Night, 19& 
Much Ado about Nothing, ib. Merry Wifes of 
Windsor, 1 98, .391. Measure for Measure, i^ 381, 
388; ii.,199. King Lear, 200. Tidmh of Athcei, 
ib. Pericles, i, 372, n. ; ii.,201. The Historical 
plays, i., 375. Julius Cesar, ii., 202. Antony and 
Cleopatra, ib. Coriolanua, ib. Richard ll.,201 
His other plays, 201, 202, 203, 204, 2ia Henry 
Vi. whence taken, i., 369, 372. Comedy of Er- 
rors, 372 ; ii., 392. Midsummer Night's Dream, 
i., 373. Two Gentlemen of Verona, ib. Lore's 
Labour Lost, ib. Taming of the Shrew, ib. 
Romeo and Juliet, 374. Merchant of Venice, 
376 ; ii , 63, 395 As Yon Like it, i., 376. Hit 
retirement snd death, ii., 202. Greatness of his 
genius, i.,304 ; ii., 203. His judgment, 203. His 
obscurity of style, 204. His popolahty, ib. Crit- 
ics on his dramas, ib. Dryden*s remsrkson,204, 
n., 214, n. See alao i., 369, n., 371, 382, 388; u^ 
385, 386. 

Sharrock, " de officiis," &c., ii., 337, 427. 

Shirley, his comedy of **The Gamesters,'' iL, 217, 
396. 

Sibilet, Thomas, the " Art po^tique** of, l, 233. 
His Iphijfenia of Euripides, 227. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, i, 326,368. His "Arcadia," 
381, 390 ; ii., 270. •♦ Defence of Poesie,** i., 347, 
381, 387. Poems of, 348, n ; li., 410. 

, Algernon, his Discourses on Govemment, 

ii., 358. 

Siena, the Rozzi of, i., 411. 

Sidonius, observations of, i., 34. 

Sigonius, works of, i., 177, 253. " De consoU- 
tione," 259. On the Athenian polity, 268, On 
Roman antiquity, 266. *• De jure civiom Roma- 
norum" and " de jure Italic," 267. 

Silvester's translation of the Creation, or La Se- 
maine, by Du Bartas, i., 343. Poem ascnbed to, 
348. 

Simon, le p^re, ii., 290, 297, 431. 

Sionita, Hebraist, ii., 264, 265. 

Sirmond, historian, ii., 53. 

Sismondi, criticisms of, ii., 192, 233. 

Sixtus v., i., 259, 290, 406, 410. The Sistine Bibk. 
290. 

Skelion's rhymes, i., 170, 228. 

Smetius, Martin, ii., 22. 

Smiglecius, logician, ii., 299. 

Smith, professor at Cambridge, L, 183, 

, A«lam, li., 160. 

Snell, Willibrod, his Cyclometricus, il, 244. On 
refraction, 255. 

Socinian heresy, i., 195, 281. The Sodniaos is 
England, 281 ; ii., 288. 

Socinus, Laelius, i., 195, 281. 

, Faustus, i., 281 i ii., 44. 
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SoUdi, Uw ratio of. U., 843L 

Solurat, bis " Polyhittor.'* U., lA. 

8oIm, Antonio da, ** Cooqaatt d Mexico^ by, iL, 
433. 

Solon, ti., 145. 

Sonnets, lulian, i., 338, 330, 330, n., 331, n. ; iL, 
170, 367, 368. FVeocb, i, 344. Of Milton, a, 
184. Of Sbikspeara, 170. Of DramoMMid of 
Hawtbomdeo, 180. Of tho Earl of Stirling, ib. 
Conatniction of, 181, n. 

Sopboclet, ii., 374, 377, 416. 

Sorbonne, tbo, i , 133, SOO ; ii, S85, 806. 

80(0, Peter, coofeeaor to Cbarlea V., L, 106, S70, n. 

*^-, BaraluNia de, i, 338. 

^— , Dominic, ** de lastitii,** i, 200, 38S. 

800I, tbe, ii., 06, 303, 304, 331. 

*• Sonl't Errand,** tbe, earlypoem, 1, 348. 

8oatb, Dr., lermona of, ii, 287, 207. 

SoQtbamption, Lord, fneod of Sbakapeare, i, 372. 

8outbem, bis Fatal Diacotery, ii, 306. Oroonoko, 
ib. 

SoQtbey, Mr., bis edition of Hawes, i, 160. Re- 
marks of, 330, n. 

Sontbwell, Robert, tbe Jesatt, poems of, i, 348. 

Spain, dramatic prodactioos oif, i, 146, 226, 361 : ii, 
180. Poeu of, i, 135, 218. 336 ; ii., 167. Delects 
of Spanisb poetry, 168. Castilian poetry, i, 337, 
338. Epic poets, 330. Persecution for religion 
in, 106. Prose writers of, ii, 222. Cerrsnteo, 
833. Library of tbe Escnrial palace, i, 410, n. ; 
ii,265. Of Alcala and Salamanca, i , 4ia Tbe- 
ologtans and editors of Scripture in, 171. Loyola 
and tbe JesuiU of, 274. PbilologisU and litersti 
of, 180, 231, 232. Metspbysicisns of, ii, 60. 
PbiUp II. and tbe Inquisition, i, 273, 286, 287, 
S36. Prohibited books, 413. See also 105 ; ii, 
403. 

Sovereign and aorereignpower, tbe, ii., 137, 144. 

Spanbetm, Eaekiel, ii., 273, 277, 278. 

«* Speculum bumana salTationia,** tbe, i, 05^ 

Spee, Oermsn poet, ii., 172. 

Spencer, de Legibus Hebrvomm, ii, 431. 

Spener, writings of, ii., 280. 

Spenser, Edmund, bis scbod of poetry, i, 166 ; ii, 
174, 175. His " Sbepberd*s Kalendar,** i, 346^ 
His ** Epitbalamium,** 348. Tbe ** Faery Queen,** 
352-355. His style, 353, 354. His allegories, 
S54. Compared witbArioeto, 353. His political 
works, 382. 

Sperone Speroni, bis tragedy of Caoace, i, 226, 231. 

Spiegel, Dutcb poet, bis works, ii, 173. 

Spioosa, i, 202. Tbe ** Trscutus theologico po- 
lilicos" of, ii, 200. Etbics or Moral System of, 
310, 321, 323, 324, 337. MeUpbysics of, 310. 
•« De Deo** by, 310-321. His character, die, 324. 
Trsatise on Politics by, 355. Of aMonarcby,356. 

Spiritual dramas, i, 146^ 

Sprengel, medical remarks of, ii, 260, 263, 425, 431. 

St. Vincent, Gregonr, geometry of, ii, 244. 

StaSl, Madame de, ner Corinne, i., 65, n. Obserra- 
tions of, on Romeo and Juliet, 374. 

Stampa, Osspara, i, 330. Anasilla, 331. 

Stanley, Tbomas, bis ** History of Ancient Pbiloeo- 
phy/ti,275,300. His edition of iEscbylos, 275. 

StarCbamber, tbe, i, 413. 

Stationer*s Company founded in 1555, i, 41X 

Statins Achilles or ESU90, i, 240. 

, Tbebaid of, i., 383 ; ii, 373. 

Statistics, writers on, ii, 364. Statistical iopogra- 
phT, 131. 

Steele, bis Conscious Lovers, ii, 308, n. 

Steevens, commentator on Sbakapeare, i, 360, n., 
372, n. ; it , 170, 205. 

Stephens, Henry, his erudition, i, 240. His press 
celebrated, ib. Life of, by Maittaire, ib., n. By 
Ahneloveen and otber biograpbers, ib., n. His 
Thisannia Liogm Latim, 170, 290. His own 



testimony on fariooa lexicons, 178,260, n. Scap- 
ula's abridgment of the Thesaurus of, 251. Dies 
in poverty, ib. His philological works, 256, 386. 
Epigrams, 356. Forbkl to print, 413. Varioua 
observations of^ 170, n. 

Stephens, Robert, the Novum Testamentum Orw- 
cum. dec., dec., edited by, i., 251, n., 280 ; ii, 21. 

Stevinua, Simon, his Statics, i. 307. 

Stewart, Dugald, metaphysical woriu of; i, 208, 
312 ; ii, 75, 04, n., 07. 06, 104, 110, n., 158, 150, 
160, 161, 162, 320, 330, 332, 350, « poMtim. 

StifeUua, Michael, i , 302 ; ii, 240. 

Still, John, i, 220, 367. 

Stillingfleet, polemical writings of; ii, 284, 287, 207, 
332. 

Stirling, Earl of, sonnets of, ii, 18a His poem of 
** Domesdsy,** ib., n. 

Stockwood, John, his " Progymnasma Scbolasti- 
cum,** i , 264, n. 

Strada, Ssmianus, ii, 10. Tbe '* Infemia Pamiani** 
of Scioppius, 20. His *' Prolusiones Academi- 
cs,** 22. 

Strigeliua, Loci Tbeoloaici of, i, 287. 

Stroui, poem on chocolate by, li, 381. 

Strype, John, hia Life of Smith, i, 183, n. Re- 
marks of, 307. 

Sturm, John, his treatise on Education, i, 181, 183. 

Suard, remarks of, i, 366, n. 

Susrex of Granada, hia treatise **de Legibos," ii., 
122. Tides of his ten books, ib. His perpetual 
oQotationa, 123. Hia MeUphyakal Disputations, 

, hia tbeoiT of government, ii., 132. Hit 

work of lawa, 133, 141. 
Suckling, Sir John, poetry of, ii, 182. 
Suidas, proverb quoted from, i, 114. His lexicon, 

128. 
Sun, spots of tbe, discovered by Harriott, Fabricius, 

and Scbeiner, ii, 248. Its revolution round its 

axis, ib. 
Supremacy over the Church, queation of, ii, 45, tf 

§tq. Remarks on regal supremacy, 47. 
Surrey, Earl of, his stvle of poetry deecribed, i, 221. 

Tbe introducer of blank verse, 223. 
Swammerdam, naturaUst. ii., 424. On Insects, ib. 
Swift, Dean, ii, 415. His xTale of a Tub,** i, 

230; ii.,410. 
Switxerisnd, the Reformation becun by ZwingU at 

Zurich, i, 164. Doctnneo of the Protestants d, 

280. Theologians of, 285. * 
Sydenham, Dr., ii., 431. 

Sylburgius, his Oreek grammar, i, 252. His Aris- 
totle and Dionvsius, 254. 
Sylvius, Dutch physician, ii., 250, 430. 
** Syntagma Philosophicum'* of Gsssendi, ii., 302; 

305, m 
Syphon, power of the, ii, 254. 
Syriac version of the Bible, ii, 265. Tbe Maronite 

College of Mount Libanus, ib. 

Tacitus, bis •« Annals," i, 140, 414. Lipsnis's edi- 
tion of, 248. Sat ile*s tranalation of, 265. Com- 
mentary on, ii, 357. Davanxati's tranalation U, 
i, 378. 

Talmud, the study of tbe, ii, 264. 

Tslon, Omer, ** Insututiones Oratoria" of, i., 386. 

Tansttlo, Italian poet, i, 320. His ** U Bain,** ib. 

TsrUgtis, Nicolss, bis solution of cubic equations 
in slgebcs, i, 234, 301. His mecbanica, 307. 

Tasso, Bernardo, his ** Amsdigi,** i, 332. Celebra- 
ted sonnet by, ib., n. 

, Torquato,the ** Oierusalemme Liberate** of; 

i, 333, a M^., 385, 386 ; ii., 373. Comparison of, 
with Homer snd Virgil, i., 334, 335. And with 
Anosto, 334, 335, 385, 386. Excellence of his 
style, 334, 377. His conceits, 335. Defects of 
the poem, ib^ Uia (eealiax fpniaa^^b. 
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« Aminte** o<; 350. Hit " Torriimoiid,** a trage- 
dy, 3S0. 

TasaoDi, hia obaerrationa on Petrarch, 6lc, il,221. 
** Seccbta RapiU'* of, 165, 270, 371. 

Tauler*a •ermona, German, ii, 54. See also 64. 

TauraUua, Nkholaa, hia " Alpea Cmb,'* l, 301, 
292, n. 

TaTernier, hia trarela iD the Eaat, u., 433. 

Taylor, Jeremy, ii , 39, 42. Hia ** DiiauaaiTe from 
Popery,*' 284, 297. Sermona of, 55. DeTOtional 
wntinga of, 56. Hia '* Ductor dubitantiam,** 336, 
340, 344. ita character and defecta, 336. Hia 
** Liberty of Prophesying,** 48. BoMneas of hia 
doctrine, 49. Hia defence of toleration, 51. Ef- 
fect of his treatise, 52. Its defects, ib. Hia De- 
fence of Episcopacy, 53, 410. 

, Brook, Contemplatio Philoaophica of, ii, 
94, n. 

Telemachus, F6neIon*s, ii., 416. 

Telescope, invention of the, ii., 254. Dutch or 
apying-glasses, 255. 

Teleaio, Bernard, i., 292 ; ii., 61, 69. 

Temple, Sir WiUiam, ii., 276, 412. Hia defence of 
Antiquity, 414. 

Tennemann on the origin of modem philosophy, i., 
31, n. 

Tepel, hia hiatory of the Carteaian philoaophy, ii., 
306, n. 

Terence, his comedies printed aa verae, L, 151. Edi* 
tiona of, ii., 17. 

Teati, imitator of Horace, ii., 166. 

Teutonic languages, the, i., 84. 

Theatre, i, 125. The French atage, 365, n., die. 
The early English drama, 229, 367, &c See 
Alao Italian, French, and Engliah dramatic wri- 
iera, nmmnatim. Tbeatrea in Paris, 366. Thea* 
tres, London, 368 ; ii., 197, 198. Closed by the 
Parliament, J 98. Extant English Mysteries, L, 
124. See Drama. 

Theobald, commentator on Shakspeare, ii., 204. 

Theodore, Archbishop, i., 27. 

Theodosius, Code of the Emperor, i., 52 ; ii., 366. 

Theocritus, i., 128, 346, 347, 360. 

Theologia M oralis of Escobar, ii, 122. 

Theological literature, History of, i., 271; ii., 25, 
279, 294« 296. Change in the character of, 289. 
Expositions in theology, i., 287 ; ii., 297. 

Theology, system of, i, 30 ; ii., 78. Public schools 
of, in luly, i., 33. Controversial, 266, 286. Scho- 
lastic method of, 286. 

Theophrastus, i , 399. Lectures by Duport on, ii., 
275. His Characters, 348. 

, Dioscorides, and other ancient wri- 
ters on Botany, i., 239, 240, 399. 

Theosophisu, ii., 64. 

Theresa, St., mysticism of, ii., 56. 

Thermometer, tne, ii., 422. 

Thibault, king of Navarre, Troubadour, i., 40. 

Thomists, the, i., 279, 291. See Aquinaa. 

Thomson, Dr., ti., 425. 

Thouars, M. du Petit, i., 403. 

Thuanus. M. de Thou, ii., 20, 268. 

Thucydides, editions of, i., 181, 245 ; ii., 275. 

Tibsldeo, lulian poet, i., 131. 

Tillotson, Archbishop, ii., 40, 287, 288. His ser- 
mons, 44, n ,297. 

Tiedemann, remarks of, i., 31, n. 

Tintoret, paintings of, i., 336. 

Tiraboschi quoted, i., 51, 65, 177, 260 ; ii., 219, 221, 
el pasaim. 

*' Titus Andronicus" not a play of Sbakapeare's, i., 
372. 

Toleration of religions, i., 310 ; ii., 48. 51. 

Toletus, the Jesuit, his '* Summa caauum consci- 
entiae," ii., 122. 

'To/omei, Claudio, I, 329, 333. 
-^oiiai^ hif DqtM on Poggio, i., M,il 



Torelli, his tragedy of Iferope, U 390. 

Torrentiua, hia Horace, ii., 17. 

TorricelU, high merit oi; ii, 220, Hie hydi w H a ^ 

253. 
Tortus, Matthew, ii, 26. 
TosUtus, Alfonsus, i., 105. 
Totters Miacellaniea, i., 231, 344. 
Toumelbirt, hia El^meoa de la Botuaqot, ii, 4S, 

436. 
Touasain, eminent acholar, i., 180l 
Toutain, hia " Agamemnon," from Seneca, i, 315. 
Tragedy, Italian, i, 236, 350 ; ii, 186, 188. Sfw- 

iab, i , 363. French, 365 ; ii., 193, 363, « «fL 

Engliah, 200, er Btq. Ancient OredL, 374, 377, tf 

ptuaim. Rymer on Tragedy, 413. CritiriMWSi 

certain tragediea, ib. See Drama, and namw d 

dramatic authors. 
Translating, Dryden on the art of, ii, 413. 
Transubstantiatioo, controveray oo, i, 30. 
Trsvela, early writers of, i., 148. Later wiilan d, 

ii., 433. 
Treatiea, public, ii., 149, 150, 157. Tmeaa aiideaB> 

ventions, 158. 
Tremellius, i , 290, 405. 
Trent, the Council of, i, 197, 276, 877, n^ 379, M5, 

289,413; ii.. 27. 
Trinitsrian controveray, the, i., 280 ; ii, 3661 
Triquero, Spsnish dramatist, i., 363. 
Trissino, principles of his ** Italia Liberate," i, IK 

His epic poem insipid, and the origiii of fabnk 

verse, 218. 
Tristan, the " Marianne** of, ii., 196w 
Tritbemiua, ** Annalea Hirsargieneea" ef, i, 95. 
Troubadours and Provencal poeta, i, 39, 40. 
** Troye, Recueil dea Hiaunrea da" by Caxtea, i, 

99. 
Truth, intuitive, ii., 100. 
Turamini, " de legibus,*' i., 324. 
Turberville, poems of, i, 348. 
Turenne, Marshal, ii., 281, 296. 
'* Turkish Spy," the, it, 417. 
Turks, History of the, ii., 229. The Tnrkidi laa- 

guage. 265. 
Turnebus. i., 180. His translations of Greek dasi- 

ics into Latin, 246. His ** Adversaria,** ib. Moo- 

taigne's character of, ib. Hia reputation, tSO. 

His " Ethics of Aristotle,*' 254. 
Turner, Dr., his New Herbal, i, 401. Hia*' Avim 

prscipuarum histoha," 240. 
Turpin, romance of " Charlemagrie** by, i, 130. 
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Dsrli Ptiilip^ ConTvnUicu alniit 
tha Hi*b>iT of ViifiiuL IBmo. 
Witt SufrmTun. (Bcy^ Hd 
Clil*> Litauj, Nu. U.] 



J««rap^. 



tatj tt Nin'Toit. ISsB. Bb. 
rnTlui. [BoTI' tad Girla* Li- 
bimniltot. n lad M.I 
AHZRICAK mSTORT.— Tain 

fKu Amnian Hiaton. Bj Mia. 
KliaBoliiu. 1 Tula. IBmo. Eb- 
rnThvL [BotV ud GuV Li' 

AHKBICAN BSVOLmoN. - 
TiIh c4 ILi Rnalotl(a; bolu 
lUn ud fUmlAabla Pi^lfH d 
Uu HiBoTT rf tha Waj tl ITTl. 
B/ B, B, ThuehR, Ciq. IStno. 
[Boja' ud Girb' LibniT, No. U.J 

LOST OBKEVLAND.— Unela 
mhft Ciannuliiaa with Ibi 
ChiliJnB aim tlw Loat ddiaiei 
ofGnnliBd. IBbo. KunTlua. 
lanj* ad Oirii' LibHij, No. S.] I 

UNCLE FHIIJPV MASSACHU- j 

•UioB with iha Ckll^rao about 
UnMehnnHi. tnlLlSsio. En- 
piTinn. lBd/i' and Girii^ Li- 



■t BiMsT 01 

LT ud of Ihl 



EClaaaod Li- 



XENOPHON,— XasortlOB'a HMlr 
rf of tlia Expeditun cf Grma, and 
AcoouDt of tho laatitution of Cj 
nu. TranalatMl bf Ednid Spri- 
mu, Kat-, ud Hon. Uaaiin £ui- 
1t dooJHr, H.A. 1 nia. I«w>. 



CXSAB. — CnVa I 



n Gud^ UuCi 



T H tJ C 7 D 1 D B a .— TbssydidB^ 

SiatoTTEf tlia PilopeiuiiaiaB Wai. 
Trualatad bj WiHiajB _Sait k, 

[Clausal Libtirr, Noi. B * Mj 
LIVY.— LiTf'a HialoiT oT Roc. 
Ttaulatad bf Otm Bik«. 9 
Tola. ISbu. ^oitnH. [Clwdal 
LibruT, Ha. M.IS, H, t7, « 18.1 



BIOGRAPHY. 

IF ARKS-3 AMERICAN BIOORA- JOHN JAT.-^dfb nl John J^; 
mnf in-^-^j k — _■ — »■_ ^^1^ Botaotiooi fton hia Corrs- 
•poBdaBDO ud MshQihouFb- 
pna. Br Ua Sv, WOUb* J>r. 
lTiria.Bn. Fotlnilt. 
PLUTARCH, Sn. — FlBtucb'i 

Eaa] Greak, 
Ifc-'™— - 



gnAj. BdiiMl W Jmd SnukL 
LLS. 10Tali.lbu. Pa£*il>. 



of Cliariaa 

br jr. B. Pna- 



■Liirs 



Vol. L oBEoina LiT* of Jolu StiA, 
br B. ETflrttt— 7"- -' '^~'~ 

eon.— Lilo ?Rjc 

«n, br JohB AfBf cnag.- 
Sthaa AUao, br JandBT 
VoL n. Lift <« Alaiudar 

SWb. B. O. Feibody.- 
Matn IiAb Smith, br C 
Hiuiaiit. 
ToL IQ. Lifa and Tniam oT Besa- 

diet Arnold, by Jjuvd Swfal. 
Tot. IV. Life of AnthonT Wljiu, br 

JV%^^^cSr. Uphan." 
V. Lilii at Juka Eliot, th* iLfo*. 
Il< of llw tidiui, br CoBTua 

- — Lift of WiUfw FiBtaar. 
" -aofWifl- 



ifs of PloUich. 









ad wilh laiEa t j[i». 
HOORE'S BXKON.— Ltlttn nd 



r. With 




apoDdnua. BrMatthoi 



MiUhoir L. Dnia. 



i^T^ Willi^'Euiia, br I 
Bn C. ValloB. 
TdL X. Life of llobait FbHob, br J . 
BnwiiA.— Lift of Hanr Hndioa, 
br Haair R. ClarrtaBir— Lid of 
J^ph W■^^^^ br Aluudu H. 
ETSaO. — Lifl of Falhai Kai- 



BURR-S PRIVATE JOURNAl.- 
Prrnte jDQnal rf Ainn Bui 
dnhnf bia R«ideac« bi Barapa 
with Saloctiona (RUB hia Com 
■indann. Ediladbrlt.L.IXril 

Hits. HANNAH HORE.— Homoti 



o Lib of WiUian LiT. 
InxftoD, GoToniH of Iha Stata c' 
NawJonar from ITTB 10 1T«0. 
With Bitneu ftom hia Com. 
■paBdtBca, and Notim oT Tirfoia 
Ha^banafblaFaar' BrTbw 
don Sodcwi^ Jr. flm Ponmt. 

DUCHESS D'AERANTES.— Ma- 
moira of tba DnobaB d'AbTBBlai 
{Madama Jdnat). fhn. PottnitB. 

TAYLOR'S RECORDS,— Rocorda 
of mr Life, Br John Tarlor. An- 
tbtaof'MomvTisaiB.' »r«. 



I Hial«r. TiBBdMad brBar. 

JJiu. Batoa. I „*t. '^Bao. 
FoRiBii. tCbHkdUbnr.HK 
l«,lll,udU.] 



THE CONGRESS OF ITTl— 
Lina allbt SifnaiB of tha Daela- 
ntion of Indoi«d(Boa. fir I*, 
DwifhL Itmo. 

REV. JOHN SDHMBRFIELD.- 
Llh of RtT. JobB SBBlDartald. 

Br— .Hiiiiand,aai|. Wiiboddf 

tioaal BalaetiiBa tttm hii Com- 
apDubao*. Sn. [Ib |it*ia.] 

LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
—Tha Lilo Bad Death gf Loid 
Edmid FioniBld. Br TbcBU 
Mooni. 1 ToIi. llmo. Poitntt. 

CLARKE, THE TRAVELLER.— 
Lifa Bud Rematai fi EdwBtd Ubb- 
iel Claite. By Bar. Wilham Ot- 

STEWART AND THE "WES- 
TERN LAND-PIRATE.-— Hia- 
uir of ViifU A. SuwBK, iDil bit 
AdreBniaa is CutoMnc ud Ei- 
mainf Ibo OraU " W«itarn Laul- 
PinU" and hia Oaa( ; alao id Iha 
Tiiala, GotlieaaiaD*, Bad Bnon- 
tiea of ■ Nunbn of HunU'i Aa- 

OuBhlsn al VinliabBFih IB ISU. 

H-OUIRE-S WASHINGTON. 

Cbanetai I? WuhiBMia Br 

Rbt. E, C. U'GiiinrTtmii. 



EDMUND KBAN.^LUb if Xd- 
Biiuirt K«B. Bit Banr CoibbibII 
(B. W. PtoBttt, Eaq.). Uan 



Biognyhy — Cmimtud. 



Ur of H«T. Lnmitl HiTBH. Bj 
T. M. Cool.J, D.D. Wilhulll- 
tndnctiaii, b^ WilUaq B. Bpngnti 
D.D. Ilmi. Pntnit. 
QLASS'S WASHINGTON— 
A LtTi id WBihiutoa, ia Liliii 
PtOH, bf Fnncii OUm, A.M. 
EditodbrJ. N. RajnoUt. llmD. 

UKS, SIDDDNa.— Lihi^'Mii.Sid- 
dma. Bt Tbmu Cuuball, Kiq. 
lima. Fonnii. 

BOSTON TEA-PABTI.— TniB 

ct [ha Th-PuIt: l)aui| ■ Memrnr 
cf 0»in K. T. HiwBL Hui of th> 
Lm of *u SarYinn. With . Hi>- 
hbj rf Hut Trwumaiai—Rtini- 

fliBf<^-«iid oth« Stori« of OU 
Timv. BrB.B.Tliilch>r. ISmc 

XCCBNTRIC CHAKACTEX8.— 

;r3E 

. Sn. PoTtniu. 

WtCLtF.— Lib of WkUif. 

ChulH WaUi U Bu. 1 

CRANMEB.— Lift it i 
Cnnnm, Bj Cblrio 



mtbOT wad UailocuUA. 
PBESIDENT JACKSON.— Lift i' 

Andnw JmcklOD, PnflidBDt li the 



XATTHUS THE IMPOSTOH.- 
If Altliiu mnd )ut Empwum ; oi 
IlIB Prfigm of FulaticiKn lUiu 

of BdImR Mulhsn lul •ome n 



WoBdaifol C 

Afo Bod N^ciaiL 1^ Hauj W 



nciUM of CoL DiTid Cndi- 

SIB WALTER SCOTT AND 

JAMES HOGG — Anwilowi of Sir 
Wilut Scou. Bj the Enhck 
Siwptiinl. With > Lih of Ihi 
Aultoi, »j S. D» WiH Bloadgoodi 

SAMUEL DREW.— Tht Life, 

ChHimcurr, tad Ln^njj LBboan 
of SoDuel Dm, Bj ha Met 

SILVIO PELLICO.— Mt IniinKm- 
meoB: Haooin of Sifrio Pallico 
di SmUDtu. TrudUo) bf Tho*. 

NAPOLEON— HialorT of Napolaon 

Bocipirta. Br J. O. LuUiut. 

ItoIi. IBmo, PortnuU. [Puuilj 

LibwT, NoL 4 and S.J 
LORD NELSON— Lifa erf Na1»n, 

Dr Ralnn Soolhiy. LL.D. ISoia. 

PoTtnil, lFuiul7Lilinr;,No.0.1 
ALEXANDER THB GREAT— 

TlMLirtudAdiouorAlctaniltr 

(ha OnU. Br Rn, J. '" " 



«ar, LL.D. ISmo. Eun- 
. [Fuulf LilmiT, No. It.j 



tPuiiljr Lij 
tOHAMMED— Lila iiftf ahaiiBad, 
BrRn.OaaifaBnali. IBng. En- 
grvhuf. [Fui.LiliniT,Ko.ia.] 

OEOROE IV.-^Jia aad TiwI it 
Oaorn 1^ Ponith: wltk Anao- 
daua tf diitiiiciiialud Pbuu d 
tlia kit Fiftf Tun. Br Rar. 
Oaotta Crol^. ISinii. [Fuulj 
Libnrt, Na. IS.l 

PAINTEBS AND SCULPTORS. 

Scolpbin. Bf Allaa Canninf- 
bam. S Tola. IBmo. Poitnilf. 
[Ptmav LibniT. Ndl IT, IS, IS, 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS— 
LifeofMairQaaiiiofScaa. By 
HiUT Olaialanl BalL 1 nla. 
IBrnu. Portnit. [Fauilr Litn- 

EUFRESS JOSEPHINE.— ICa- 
Doin of ILd Empma Joaet^una. 
BjJobBS.Mairiaa.LLJ>. IBmo. 
Willi PntniB. EFumlT Libnn, 
Ho. ».] 

NAPOLEONS COURT xm 
CAMP.- Tha Cmn and Camp of 
Bona p ajta : Dompmiu Meipain 

polaon'B Brotttai*, Sirlan, Minia- 
len, Genaiala, dEO. IBoo. PoT- 
11*11 of TaUeTiaiid. {Funilv Li' 
brmiT, No. W.] 
EARLY NAYIOATORS. — Lii™ 
Bad Vofaflaa of Dnka, CaTaodub, 

crodoctoTj Vi»w of Uu Eafbai 
Diacaraiiaa ia tlia Smlh Saaa, 
and tha BuUrr of tha fioeuitn. 
IBmo. FortraiU. IFanuljLibn- 

FE KALE SOVEREIGNS,— Me- 
iSino. LFaaulT Libni7, N«. U 

TRAVELLERS. -Liivi of Gala- 
bimlad TianUaTi. BfJaiaaaAa- 
Knnua Si. John. I Ti^. IBmo. 
[FamilT Lilmn, Noa. 38, H, ud 
40.1 

FREDERIC THE 



Fontail. [Faaulf Libn- 
rj, Noa. 41 and 41.] 
AMERICAN INDIANS.— Indian 
BiojiaphTc or. an hmaiiial Ar- 
hara bf«n diatLD|iilihed anum^ 



olhat nmajbabla Cbinclan. fijr 
B. B. Tluulior. 1 Tola. ISno. 
Foitiait of Rad Jackal. [Fasulj 
LibraiT, '<oa.41tad4a.l 
CHARLEMAGNE.-nmorr of 
ChailiiBBiiu. WilhaalnlTDduo- 

[o Iha Binh of Chaitrmarnc. Br 
G.P.R.Jamaa. ieauri>onimiL 
[Fan.a7l.lbF.1j, No. M.l 
CROMWELL.— Lifa of Olirn 
Cmmw.ll. BjR.T " "- - " 



PAULDINOV WASHINOTOlt.. - 
Lifa of WHhiB(Kia. Bj J. E. 

Puldiii(. t nla. Itaio Eatn- 
Tiui. [Faoulj LibnT7, Noa. 7A 

Dl FRANKLIN— MamoiTB of B«- 



. [PimilT LiUcan, No*. St 
».] 

PURSUIT OP XNOWLEDGE- 
Poiasit of Knowlcdfa aalar DiS- 
cnltiaai lU Flaanna aad Xa- 
mda. mvtmwl bf Mawan 
of Esiiaint Man. t tola. IBk 
(Paailj LibniT, Noa. M aad ».] 

MUNGO PARK.— Tb* Lifa aid 
Timia ■/ HiUfO Paik ; <nlh Iba 



Eurmrinfa. [Family Lihrarj, N& 

DR. SAMUEL J0BN80N— T^ 
Life aad Wriliua of Saanal 
JobaaoD. LL.D. SalKtad ud f 

S tola. Iteo. Poctiail. [Faaul; 
Liln^, Noa. IW and 110.] 
GOLDSMITH.- Lifa id Olm 
Coldnaitlh irlth SclMticna btm 
hia Wrinaja. Bj Waahiaflia 

[Fa^Limtr, N<»'m udAl 
DISTINGUISHED MEN.-Di^a- 
raiihad Men of Modem Tiwa 

IhTlhffuHan'tf IVfol K.i-t 

iFamily Lilxaiy, Noc. iO aid 

BELKNAP'S AMERICAN BIOG- 

Br Jenmj Belkaap. D.D. Willi 
•'• aad Notia, bJ F. M. 



LL.D. 



J„ha Barm.. 
tFaaiilT LibiaiT, 



. IFun 
r. Noa, mt aad <U.] 



IBdm 




GREAT.— ManuiT of 



GOVERNOR CLINTON— Lih J 

-'i.'lL.D. 'l!<™ "plnrt 
[Fanulj Lit«I>, No. Ityj 



COKMODOU nrnftT-^A <f 




Kglw, ■»] > Lift or Ihi _ 
Br R«T. )«ln Canuek. It 
[ruilr LitnuT, Kn. l«.l 



BXUCI, THK TD1T«I.I.K»_ 



; a:?-,£ 

tnit. [PiHlTLiknij.Nii^US.] 

UlT AMD BAIOL'rOM^Lhv iif 
J<ik> Jn Hd JLloBdR Hwil- 
li_. B( JwH Kairiek, LL.D. 
Itas. TaRirit. [raUTlJ<>»- 
>T, M<L 1M.1 

Bit. de. nu^-'n* Ufa m1 K*- 
^Imtt Rh. Wilbu F^ DJ>. 

FlMj 



APOSTLU Airs KAKLT lUl- 

ul Bu^ Mutrn orihi Chuck. 
IBM. bmrnfi. tBg^ Md 
"-■- ' " — J, No. 10 



HAKTTRS OF SI 

of (MilH, TH» gaht, iri 
K*|il«. b Sir Omit Hiuhw. 
Ita*. irwUjUbniy.NiLlM.] 

DiRiNamaHBD ruuua.- 

■MokH (f iki LiM tl Otto- 

awLadr- l<w- WttTpannit 
[FwitT LitaniT, Na. U.) 



VOYAGES, TRATELa, ETC. 



Dl UOTTI nUVXU.— Tnnk 
ii BuiV* ud th* E>A ^ 
bnoiac OkHmliau Bida duiai 
K Tcoi thriMfk OnU Briuia, I»- 

lud, rnu, BaliiBB, Hi41rwl, 
Pnw, Suin, Bnliiiiitii Au- 
Iri*, Bimw, Swimilud, Lob- 
kudj, T11KU7, Uu P^^ SmIm, 
Iba N*v<)litHl><w^iw, ■<•>». 
Uh laliaA i( tha AichipdafO, 



BfVabuua Mao, ILD. 
STBPBKNaV CENTBAl AlOS- 
lCA.^K>d*ui <d Tntal i> C«i- 



I. B, Jok. L. BMDhw. t 
I. Bn. Hup ud A Eifn- 

PBBHSV 
JakUafTi 



■TEPBBHSV MYPT, *a.-4>- 
'~ t*l iaRfnt.An- 
d Iha HSrlud. 

sti- ■ 

BTEPHBNS-S QUECX, *<l— 
luidaMa of TnnI i> Onasa, 
Tutor, Rula, ud Folud. Bf 



BOCKINGH AIfS A MBMCA. — 

aul Daaoiptin. Bjr. J. S. Baek- 
inf^™ I vala. no. Bafifr 

Dl FlSK-a TKAVBLB— Tiwah 
u Banna ; Til., i> BBfliHL In- 
lud, BDMlual, Fnm, IkIj, 

BUT. ual Iha NMCituda, di- 
nu thaYHnlSUaiidlSM. B7 
Wilbu Fiak, D.D. Sn, Zifn- 

KOBBBTSV: 
Cnbia-CUi 



SCBOOLCRAPT^ EXPEDI- 
TION.— Nimtln af u Eiyadi- 
(iaa Ikiwli >^ Upin Mnavpid 
«■ luaea Ltka, Ik* aslial Sauna 
tl Iha Biw. Bt Bmij B. 
•ckndinft. Sn. ICafa. 

Ulia BBDOWlCra LETTBBS. 
_L«ui* fisB Abiud Id EiBdnd 
at Haw. B7 Mh C. M. Badr 

rLAOO'S FAK-WBST.— n* Pap 



Hu. BAtOHT^ LVTTKBB. — KBBD AND KATHBSON^ Tli- 

Lanai* btm Ika Old WitU. B7 IT.— A NuiOJTa 1/ tha TMt u 

■ Udr ol Mnr-Tuk. I nla. tlia Aanieaa ChuchH, hj tka 

'*~~ Dapotatiga beaa tka CatHnia- 

_ tkul Uaiu of BkIiJi^ 

Ika Lnal Tribia. Walaa. Hj Aadraw Kaad, DJ>, 

" I'll I" 'ii II r'liiiriii iBd 'uM MartiM, DJ). 1 

tilr,uAcaeaBti]rihairlIuun, '<>>•■ Dae- 

Cuicu^ as) Camuiaa^tofMli- COLTON'SFOnBTKARB.— Pau 

ac wilk ftawhaa cd Tnral li Aa- Taan la Onat Britaja. Bi Cal- 

(Haal Aaayna. Ai »a»ia. Uadii^ liaCobaa. Itaa. 

!SIL rf Kii;'!I!!l?-p!!;l,^*"5!: BMERBON^ LBTTKRa.-Lat- 

SLIDELL-* YXAK IN SPAIN.— INORAHAITS ■ODTH-WKST — 
A Ymr la SsalL Br. Teuf Th, Sawli-WaK. Br a Tukaa. 
Aaaiieaa. 1 TaU. Itaa. B>- t „],. |^ ' 

~~' LATROBB^ NORTH AMSBICA. 

-Tha RwahUi ia Nanli Aiaatloa. 
BfC.J. Latnba. 1 nU. Itaa. 
LATBOBBV HEXICO^Tb* 
~ ■■ -■ B»rC.J.L» 



Tiak. 
OBANT^ NXSTORIANB. 



SLIDBLLV SPAIN BRTISITED. 
— Saaia Bariiilad. Br tk ' 
Uh of 'A Taar la b|w 



« BNQLAND.— Tha 
- ■ ■. B7 Ik. 



ilhKOf. 

TiiU.ltaa. 
Dl. HUl(FBRZy<S TOUR. 



. Ita 
COKUOIKIEE 



TERS.- 



LET- 



_ _n(FHRXT<S TODB.— uhikibiif Iha aotaal SUM (T Ih* 

Otaat Biltaia, Fnaea, aad Bal- Maaaan, CaM^u, aad h-i-t't tt 

E'S- \'^V"?'?*^J'' Ika TnikfcAiiaik» Jaw., aad 

EiM,ijwT,DJ>. iTal..ll«.. Oiwka. fly iASrtoJ^la— 

Kb) MARTINBAITS WESTERN naidaat at CMiTair fli 1 

TBAVKI,— XKnapS i< WaB- nta. Uv. 

an TnraL Br lUai Banial HOFFMAN'S TOUR IN THE 

HarBaaaa. I nla. Itaa. WEST.— A Wialar la tka WaO. 

HaLlIORRXLL-SNARRATITB. Br a NawX<akai. 1 lal*. Itea. 

Zi^ti^ *f "iSSK." 4; ELLIS'* AlTNBSIAN BB- 

it^r.i:rw,iLii liS ^ ■EABCHES.-PolToa.iM R*> 

Awr Jaaa "ociaU. Itao. aaarekaa, daiiac a lliiilini af 



■Bd Horn (;aaaiiiaa a ta* iniiaa ftanaja. 

li^'l^'^Z'S.l'Xt" BEAD'S HOME TOtlR^^H— 

an A^ Br Bupkaa Ear. Taar Ihnart tka Huaftenti^ 

Itui. Eamnaf*. DimieB afS^aad. BrSirOaa. 

PTH'I ADVBNTDRES.'-Nana- Baad. ISiH. 

S" ''■^^ y P*^ ^I^J* THINOS AS THBT ABB.— 

»««^?*-„C— »~ar J>^ Thiaf. aa thar » ; <a. Naua <^ 

Mr^kSr^K-ipABIS-Pa. "DLBB-.TRAVELS.pOkap. 

S^*'-£s:^£."*i "^ iCn.™,-dE3S.isrrS: 

Fnaoa TnUopa. Bn. Bafn- Uallad Slalaa --■■"---'- Rr 

™^ Bar. Iiaaa Pidlar. Itao. 

^^^^ ^^PLlSr^ LllCT. COKOT TBATBLB--* 

ofTutoriainiuidinr Br BakaHan-i Pntoaik. Daacrta 

aa iBan raa Bn. Kacnmc*. ^„ ^ tTniaiij iaTBtaH Plitt 

Ml*. JAMESONS TUITS AND if tka DaMad SUM. Vnt n* 

SXETCHES—TMBUdStoleh- Lawar "■,-'■. NncBnHwfak, 

aa at Haw nd Atmad. laala- aadNonSnUla. BrE.T.CAa, 

diac Iha "Oiajtl u Eaaaifd..- U. Utk B^i. BMU Any. S 



ownn TorAOBa—vuntii* 

rf TmgH la Eiplon Ihs IhiBH 
if lines, Anliia, ud HidKB- 
ovi pnfMMiJ uJr ■)■ Dine- 
ttiB irf Cut. W. F. W. 0-1B. 

FOUX BUS AKD BBGIOKS. 
— Nunttn rf DtosgiaT a^ AA- 
fMon n,tt»PdB >«■ M« 1^ 

Mmn.Eiq. Itob 
IFudlr LibiKj, Mi 

LIFB BKFOU THB KAST.- 
Two Tm Mtn Ihi MM: ■ 
PhuI Nmuin a( Lit. u Sm. 
B,».E.Dh»,Ji. lam. [Fu- 
ilj LibnTT' "a. IOL| 

ADVENTUSE ra AFRICA. — 
NuiHii* if DinniT ud Ad- 
mtoninAfiin. Vilh DliXn- 
tioH ■/ lk> OwdiiiT. KiunlofTi 
■ad ZnliKT. Bt ftuftii Juu- 
«, I*MiB WSlo, E-i, isl 
Haili M siin, Eio. EuiiiiBca 
[Fuulj LitnBTTKA IS) 

BAU.Y VOTACES.-L(n* ad 
Tayi^i of Dnte, Cntndiih, ud 
Dupitri jadodiBf in InQodiie- 
toiT Vigw of til* Zuliai Diie«~ 

HistDTT of tha BooAivn. ISouh 
Foruuu. [FunilT LitnuT, Nu. 

THE TOnSIST.— Tht Tnriit, or 
PodiK tliBul far TnnUcn « 
Iha Hadmi RJnr, tba WnUn 

Cual aid Stan Road u Niann 
Falli. duwn Uka Ouaiio a^ (ha 
St. LaMRU ta tfauml aad 
QaabK. IBM. Hap. 
LANDERS- TRAVELS IN AFRI- 
E.j>lQ« tht Cunw J?T.'™ii.- 



TTUJqg i arf LtMraMn; 



it's 

TOTAQU TO 

XRN COASTS OF AimiCA. 
-^iMMiomaw (f Aa Fnnia 
(f fiinmj (■ tfaa BM* Nankfm 
CaaUi^Aiwia. ^F.F.Tn- 
Ur, Eaa. WU HuBAaa rf ika 
Hamf HMaiT << tka H(a(k 
Awiriw B<ir«- Br '•»■ 
Waaa. IhHL With Eh»- 
Till«h tFaaulrLOoijiII&Uj 



%W.HactilUTnr,A.H. IBbs. 
th Eiifimruiia. CFihUt Li- 
bniT, No. 94.] 

VOTAOES BOUND THE 
WORLD.— auwical Acmut c< 
tha CitmBaavifadoanf tha Globa, 
and ot Oa PniffTdlC DiannarT 
ia Ilia Faafle Ocaaa, friB tha 
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